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CaUegt  tDorbs  mi  Customs. 

Whzk  we  undertook  this  paper,  we  bad  inteoded  to  notice  the  new 
edition  of  Coll^^  words  and  custom*  lately  poblithed  bj  Mr.  Hall. 
But  thfl  subject!  tbni  suggested  grew  so  much,  aa  we  proceeded  upon 
their  inreatigation,  that  we  are  reluctant];  compelled  to  pos^ue  all 
mention  of  tbia  excellent  book  until  a  future  namber. 

At  the  extremity  of  that  leg  of  New  England,  whloh  has  been  pro- 
nonnoed  \>j  competent  authority  to  be  ever  ready  to  inflict  a  geograph- 
ical kick  Dpon  inraders,  reposes  the  queer  rillage  of  Frorincetown. 
The  products  are  whale-captaina,  whortleberries,  codfish  and  aand.  This 
last  commodity  is  so  remarkably  abundant  that  wheel-carrii^i^  except 
the  gig  of  a  presiding  elder,  or  the  stray  cart  of  on  enterprising  tin- 
peddler,  are  seen  only  through  the  spectacles  of  books.  A  little  urchin 
who  once  came  acroei  fine  of  these  miraculous  vehicles,  hung  on  bebiod 
out  of  pare  boyish  instinct,  and  when  the  proprietor  asked  him  the  na- 
ture of  his  boeinoBS  in  that  particular  locality,  hs  replied  with  great 
naivete,  that  he  hod  got  aboard  to  see  him  steer  without  a  nidder. 

vou  XXII.  1 
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Now  CoUflge  words  uid  GiiHtomfl  are  so  ramiUar  to  thoae  who  are 
conlinnally  practisiiig  the  one  and  speaking  the  other,  that  we  ai«  iq>t 
to  pass  them  by  as  needleas  themes  for  thought  and  record,  and  to  foi^ 
get  entirely  that  outside  barbariaD  world  to  whom  our  modoH  of  life  are 
as  queer  and  wondroua  as  are  the  rudderless  crafts  above  mentioned  to 
the  good  blks  of  FroTincetown. 

Erery  old  College  is  a  microcosm.  It  has  its  own  laws,  language  and 
institutions.  If  we  look  into  th'e  venerable  cloisters  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  we  see  these  peculiarities  in  fiill  activity.  Their  itatoly  aca- 
demic stnictares  turn  theii  backs  upon  the  common  world,  and  look  in 
snbjectiYely  upon  the  enclosed  quadrangles,  across  which  gownsmen  flit 
at  distinct  in  appearance  'and  idiosyncracy  as  the  money  changers  of 
Lombard  street    This  is  the  development  of  centuries. 

American  College  life  is  lees  peculiar  and  exclusive.  It  is  based  Bpon 
the  old  English  system,  but  modified  by  our  republican  institutioDs.  To 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  may  be  traced  our  laws  and 
studies,  and  the  custom  of  living  in  commons.  Freshman  servitude  had 
its  origin  in  the  "  fa^ng"  of  the  English  public  schools,  The  bully 
dub,  football,  burial  of  Euclid,  pow-wow,  biennial  jubilee,  statement  of 
facts  and  multifarious  secret  societies,  are  native  to  the  manor  bom. 

At  the  present  day,  ihe  differences  between  our  Collegiate  customs 
and  those  of  the  English  Universities,  are  as  striking  as  our  national 
characteristics.  We  should  i^en  big  eyes  to  see  any  favored  body  of 
men  arrayed  in  distinctive  costume — having  the  best  things  at  dinner 
and  obtaining  their  Bachelor's  degree  by  a  lover  standard  of  examina- 
tion than  the  rest  of  their  Class,  We  should  wonder  even  more  to  find 
the  "Dons"  mingling,  primi  inter  pares,  in  games (^ cricket,  in  skating 
and  racing — inviting  undei^aduates  to  convivial  entertainments,  drink- 
ing mulled  port  with  them  and  playing  whist  for  a  Bhilling  a  point. 

There  is  the  same  diversity  in  details.  The  En^iA  tutor  oomUnes 
the  functions  of  private  teacher,  locating  officer,  guardian,  and  jolly 
companion.  Their  attendance  on  morning  prayers  is  opdonal.  Ours  is 
not  Out  sweeps  are  male ;  theirs  female  There  the  student's  grade  is 
settied  by  examinations  alone.  H«re  it  is  commonly  believed  that  some- 
thing depends  upon  daily  recitations.  A  Cantab,  after  being  "  plucked," 
may  solace  himself  with  the  connubial  endearments  of  a  better  hal£  A 
Yalensian,  who  should  be  found  wedded  to  anything  besides  his  books, 
would  obtain  the  valedictory  extraordinary.  The  English  student  mast 
still  dine  in  commons,  and  while  within  the  Collie  walls  must  appear 
in  the  square  cap  and  long  gown.     Here  the  hungry  academician  may 
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pstronize  die  "ShaDglai,"  or  the  "  CrocfM^ea,"  and  be  blameless,  and, 
in  point  of  apparel,  may  array  himself  in  tbe  Tustcoat  of  Prince  Vor- 
tigem'a  grand&ther,  or  project  his  bead  throagb  a  hole  in  a  blanket  at 
his  sorerei^  will. 

Bat  it  is  time  to  speak  more  particularly  of  Yaleneiaa  customs.  And 
first,  of  three  which  have  fallen  into  desuetade,  viz,  Commons,  Freeh~ 
man  aerritude,  and  Bnllyism.  The  system  of  Commons  began  in  I7I8, 
when  tiie  first  Collegiate  building  was  erected  in  front  of  what  is  now 
South  College,  and  the  Trustees  imitated  the  policy  of  Theseus,  by  col- 
lecting into  one  community  the  students  who  were  scattered  throughout 
Hllford,  Gnillbrd,  Saybrook,  Wethersfield,  and  olber  adjoining  villages. 

In  the  old  dining  IiaII,  ererythiug  was  convenient  Until  1763,  pray- 
ers were  held  in  the  same  room.  The  books  were  kept  up  stairs.  Tlie 
kitchen  was  in  such  close  proximity  that  the  spatter  of  frying  pork  most 
have  mingled  quite  uneesthetically  with  tiie  responses  of  the  litui^. 
At  this  table  Jonathan  Bdwards  drank  his  beer,  and  Joel  Barlow  ate 
die  original  of  his  "hasty  puddii^."  Here  Timothy  IHrigfat  met  with 
becoming  dignity  the  advances  of  a  portly  Sophomore  named  David 
Humphreys.  Here  the  elder  Aaron  Bnrr  discussed  'Ilieol<^  with  his 
classmate  Bellamy,  and  Noah  Webeter  smilingly  told  bis  companions 
that  in  his  class  *  the  "  foothets "  had  thir^-three  men  oat  of  forty. 
Ran  times  they  must  have  had  at  that  old  table. 

After  a  period  of  sisty-four  years  aroee  a  new  dining  hall,  which  still 
remains  as  a  memorial  of  olden  times.  Where  now,  at  noon,  Frofeasor 
Sillimiui  manipulates  and  deflagrates,  and  makes  the  heart  heavy  with 
knotty  problems  and  chlorine  gas,  the  CoU^  bntler,  [in  1782,  illoa- 
(rated  tbe  doctrine  of  definite  proportioiis  to  about  two  hundred  and 
Sfty  etodents,  who  then  partook  of  their  initiatory  dinner.  It  was  of 
Lacedemonian  fhigidity  as  well  as  conventuality.  The  staple  articles  of 
diet  were  potatoes+HO,  and  beef  well  indurated  with  the  chloride  of 
sodium.  It  was  to  an  extra-osseons  pyramid  of  this  corned-beef,  that  a 
hnngry  wit  applied  the  clasno  apoth^m,  '*Nit  de  mortnis  nisi  Aonum." 
Qpon  another  occasion,  a  somewhat  dissipated  wit  complained  of  the 
fare.  The  old  woman  who  officiated  as  cook,  told  the  Preeideot  it  was 
bettM  than  he  deaaned.  "Yes,"  retunied  the  consdence-smitten  grum- 
bler, "it  ia  better  Chan  I  deserve  as  a  sinner,  but  not  to  good  as  I  de- 
serve at  seven  and  sixpence  a  week."  Those  whose  pocket-money  held 
Ant,  migfat  procure  "nzings"  from  the  buder.    His  fhnotionary  held 
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quite  A  luorativ«  ofBce,  hU  profits  amoutiting  toabont  (1000  per  annuni. 
He  sold  About  five  bandred  pies  a  week  at  eiipence  apiece.  The  wait- 
ers, about  uzteen  in  number,  were  appointed  from  the  poorer  studenta 
hj  the  Faculty,  as  tbe  monitors  are  now.  They  were  generally  supposed 
to  look  out  for  number  one.  The  beversga  for  dinner  was  dder,  which 
wan  contfuned  in  large  pewter  pitchers  at  each  end  of  the  table.  Up  to 
ISIS,  tumblers  were  an  unknown  luxury.  Each  man  drank  in  turn  fr<mi 
the  pewter,  the  galvaniu  effect  of  which  gave  a  perceptible  addition  to 
the  Savor  of  the  contents. 

The  luxurious  breakfasts  strongly  reminded  one  of  the  brinutone-and- 
treacle  mornings  of  Dotheboy's  HalL  "Hiey  conuated  of  ao  olU  po- 
drida,  hashed  up  from  the  remnants  of  yesterday's  dinner,  fried  into  a 
consiateDcy  which  baffled  digestjon  and  was  a  perpetual  commentary  on 
the  interrogatory  of  Horace, 

"  Quid  hoe  Tcnenl  isevit  io  prteordiii  I" 

To  this  the  technical  answer  of  our  fathers  was,  "  Blum."  By  way 
of  variety,  this  compound  was  served  both  dry  and  wet  The  momii^ 
drink  was  coffee.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  a  general  custom  of  the 
boarding  houses  at  the  present  time,  originat«d  in  the  old  hall.  I  mean 
the  practice  of  having  oysters  on  Sunday. 

Any  one  who  could  get  a  doctor's  certificate  to  the  blessings  of  a 
chronic  dyspepsia,  or  an  incipient  cliolera-morbna,  was  sent  to  the  In- 
valids' taUe,  where  he  enjoyed  better  fare.  To  these  accommodations  a 
SenioT  or  a  Tutor  prefixed  and  affixed  a  grace,  during  the  deliver;  of 
which  two  forks  were  sometimes  observed  eticildng  into  each  |>otato  on 
the  table. 

The  Tutors  themselves  sat  at  elevated  tables,  and,  getting  but  little 
(^noe  to  eat,  from  time  to  time  rapped  with  their  knife-handles  to  call 
to  order  some  indecorous  raal-oonlent  who  compared  the  bread  to  bricka 
or  started  up  the  second  Perfect  Indicative  of  ^ttiVu,  to  denote  a  disin- 
clination to  ill-cooked  lamb. 

Connected  with  these  times,  was  the  custom  of  "  podding,"  as  it  was 
called.  Whenever  pease  were  to  be  boiled  fbr  dinner,  all  undergradu- 
ates were  suaunoned  to  assist  in  shelling  them,  and  if  any  man  was 
absent,  the  rest  collected  the  pods  and  threw  them,  without  c«remODy 
into  the  delinquent's  room. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  buttery,  in  1817,  the  "  sisi^  "  were  pur- 
chased at  a  store  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  cellar  just  west  of 
Pond's  old  establishment,  and  the  proprietor,  by  various  little  arts  well 
ksown  to  bis  successors,  continued  to  amass  quite  a  considerable  fortune. 
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Sapptt  (hanlly^  tea,  for  this  berer^e  was  little  used  id  those  days)  vm 
proHded  by  the  students  ia  the\r  own  aputmento.  Cellar  room  was 
rented  for  the  atorags  of  their  apples  and  other  proTiuo1l^  and  this  cel- 
lars^ cost  more  than  the  rent  of  a  college  room.  Supper  in  com- 
monawas  discontinued  aa  early  as  1769.  The  public  meal  connated 
of  bread  and  milk,  vith  the  alternative  of  apple  pie,  in  case  the  cowa 
didn't  come  home  in  season. 

The  old  hall  was  the  scene  of  much  disorder.  Isaao  C.  Batea,<who 
graduated  in  1802,  and  was  ailerward  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
was  distingmsbed  for  bis  physical  powen.  On  one  occasion  be  admin- 
istered a  severe  chastisement  to  fichowles,  the  head  cook,  because  the 
pewter  platters  were  not  clean,  and  the  table  was  not  kept  in  proper 
order.  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  mentions  a  charge  while  he  was  in  college  of 
nx  hundred  tumblers  and  thirty  coffee  pota  destroyed  or  carried  off  in  a 
single  term.  Just  before  the  old  hall  was  abandoned,  (here  was  a  three 
days'  rebellion  of  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomoree,  which  required  all  the 
gentleneas  and  firmness  of  Freudent  Day  to  quell. 

The  new  hall  (now  the  Cabinet  bnilding)  was  opened  in  1819,  under 
better  aubpicee.  Every  effort  was  made  to  remove  all  juat  grounds  of 
complaint.  It  was  intended  to  give  to  the  meals  all  the  comfort  and  order 
which  is  obtained  in  well  regulated  families.  The  professors  dropped  in 
to  dinner  on  rainy  day^  The  table*  were  mahogany  instead  of  pine. 
Tbey  were  abundantly  supplied  with  crockery.  Nor  was  it  all  mere 
show.  By  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  new  steward,  Mr.  Stephen  Twin- 
ing, the  board  was  laden  with  the  &t  of  the  land.  His  first  dinner  was 
a  triumph  of  culinary  skill.  But  after  it  was  over,  Mr.  Twining  remark- 
ed to  the  President,  "  I  have  got  through  with  one  dinner,  but  I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  ever  get  through  with  another."  There  was  no  reason 
to  complun  c^  Mr.  Twining's  administration.  He  provided  SOOO  lbs.  of 
turkey  the  first  term,  and  oysters  twice  a  week.  The  price 'for  all  these 
good  things  was  only  t2  a  week,  and  this  was  twenty-five  cents  more 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  West  Hall  was  an  establishment  which  stood  on  the  college 
ground  west  of  South  College.  Notice  is  first  given  of  its  opening  in 
the  annual  catalc^e  of  1827.  It  is  last  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
1838-39.  Here  good  board  was  obtained, at  about  fifty  cenU  less  than 
the  uaoal  rate  per  week. 

For  a  while  the  new  arrangement  worked  beautifally,  and  more  than 
justified  the  hopes  of  success  which  had  been  entertained.  Bat  by  de- 
grees, diaorder   and  discontent    crept  in.     This   came   to   a   focus  in 
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the  "great  rebellion"  of  1828,  in  consequence  of  which  about  fbrly 
students  were  sent  away  fhwn  their  Alma  Hater  never  to  return,  'and 
flnallj,  in  1B43,  commoas  were  abolished,  and  niththem  the  organised 
insubordination  and  degradation  of  manners  to  which  they  necessanlv 
gave  birth. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  custom  of  Freshman  servitude.  The 
nature  of  this  institution,  as  it  still  exists  in  die  great  public  schools  of 
England,  may  be  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  found  in  Roger's  Table- 
Talk.  The  young  Lord  Holland,  while  at  Eton,  was  "tag"  to  one  of 
the  boys  in  the  upper  "  form."  Among  other  delicate  attentions  he  was 
required  to  toast  bread.  Tlie  poor  boy  did  this  with  his  fingers  dll  his 
mother  sent  him  a  toasting  fork.  But  he  was  not  let  off  so  easily.  Hie 
fork  was  broken  over  his  head,  and  he  was  ordered  to  scorch  his  digitals 
as  before.  As  a  consequence  of  this  treatment  Holland's  right  hand 
was  shriveled  all  his  life. 

Nothing  so  barbarous  as  this  was  ever  perpetrated  at  Yale.  Never- 
theless, a  Freshman  had  to  take  heed  to  his  ways.  On  die  first  morn- 
ing of  the  term,  instead  of  merely  receiving  a  direction  in  regard  to  his 
studies,  the  tyro  heard  a  long  rigmarole  of  edquette  drawn  up  with  the 
rainnteness  of  the  old  Germanic  laws.  He  was  told  when  and  where  tohave 
his  hat  ott.howfast  he  might  walk,  which  side  ofthe  stairs  he  might  take 
what  kind  of  clothes  he  might  wear.  He  was  still  farther  gratified  by  the 
iDl«lligeDce  that  he  was  liable  at  any  time  of  study  or  recreation,  to 
be  hauled  before  a  high  court  of  Seniors  to  be  tAught  manners,  and,  in 
the  intervals  of  instruction,  exhortation,  and  reproof,  to  work  off  hi)^ 
spleen  by  carrying  billet-doui  to  the  post  ofiSce,  pumping  water  for  bis 
superior's  ablutions,  bringing  pipes  and  cider  from  the  butler's,  and  per- 
forming various  other  functions  of  an  errand  boy  and  valet  de  chambre. 
The  principle  which  governed  this  feudal  stat«  of  things  may  be  learned 
irom  the  following  extract  from  the  Freshman  laws,  printed  an  early  an 
1194* 

"It  being  the  dMy  of  ike  Smiart  to  ieaeh  Frtthmtn  the  Uw^nsuagas,  And  oiu- 
tomi  of  the  Ck>llcga,  to  thU  and  tbey  u-s  ampowered  to  ordar  the  whole  Freah- 
man  elaaa,  or  any  psrUoalar  member  of  it,  to  appear,  in  order  to  be  iaatrncted 
or  reproved,  at  such  time  and  place  aa  the;  ahall  appoint,  whan  and  where 
•very  Frednnan  diall  attand,  anawer  all  proper  qnaatiooa,  and  bahaia  daoentlf. 
Tkt  Saaiors,  bowerar,  are  not  to  detain  a  Frashman  mora  than  five  miantai 
aflar  atndy-bali,  withont  apedal  order  frvmthaPrMidMit,  FroftNor,  or  Tutor." 


■  Vide  Ptm.  WooUej'i  Hist  Dk.,  page  M. 
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T^«8epionv^T^,pfrftcfimorum,  and  it  was  deemed  but  fair  that 
ihtf  aboald  Iistb  the  peri^oisites  of  Freshmen  service.  Thus,  this  b^b- 
mm  of  Niritude  wae  made  up  of  two  cmtoms — one  which  teqnired  the 
ft^iBffP  to  run  eirvi<K  aod  the  other  to  submit  with  becoming  grace 
u>  the ''l«ct«riDg''of  tlM  SeniwB.  With  the  first  practice  there  were 
mnH'ftftPd.teptfited  ajutptoms  cJ  diseatis&ction  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  oanbirf ,  Five  laen  in  partionlar  claimed  the  honor  of  its  abolition, 
via,  Dr.  Uatthew  Uarriot  P'-  U-  ^-  Lyon,  John  D.  Dichinaooj^aDd 
William  Bradley,  who eDt«red  college  in  1770,  and  AmasaPaine,*  who 
entered  the  Mlowing  jrear.  Their  claims,  however,  are  not  snfSdentljr 
warranted  by  lacts.  They  are  entitled  to  all  praise  for  their  generous 
efforts  in  O]q>osing  this  servile  inedtulion,  and  for  raising  a  slroDg  feel- 
ing against  it  while  they  were  in  college. 

Bnt  we  find  that  the  practice  of  running  of  errands,  with  some  Bli|^t 
modifications^  was  sanctioned  by  coU^^  law  as  late  as  ISOO,  and  that 
this  sanction  was  not  formally  revoked  until  the  year  1S04. 

Meanwhile,  the  naage  <d  "  lecturing  "  the  Freshmen  continued  in  full 
fiwDK  The  la«t  class  which  was  subject  to  this  ludicrous  indignity  was 
Ihat  of  1613.  Thelast  of  the  prefects  consoled  themselves  with  there- 
Section  that  they  had  exercised  their  functions  so  tboron^ly  that  the 
bosineea  was  done  up  for  all  time.  Some  of  the  graver  and  more  consid- 
eiBte  m^a  of  the  clasa  of  1810,  who  lamented  the  vexatious  and  abuses 
attendant  upon  the  power  of  the  Seniors,  labored  for  its  overthrow. 
Pnrfessor  Qoodrich  and  Professor  Andrew,  with  some  of  their  class- 
mates, petitioned  the  Fatinlty  for  their  ioterference.  This  was  grwted, 
sod  the  last  traces  of  the  old  regime  passed  away  with  the  autumn  of 

iao9. 

His  "lecturing"  system  was  founded  upon  the  law  above  mention- 
ed, which  made  it  the  dnty  of  the  Seniors  to  inspect  the  manners  of  gen- 
lieipenwho  had  recently  entered  coU^.  Never  in  thehiatory  of  juiis- 
pnidence  was  there  a  law  so  liberally  interpreted. 

By  the  Idndnees  of  a  member  of  the  class  of  1813,  who  has  since 
risen  to  a  leading  rank  among  American  savans,  we  have  obtained  a 
particular  description  of  the  operation  of  this  law,  which  description  he 
narrated  to  us  as  follows : 

"The  business  of  lecturing  Freshmen  was  carried  on  by  mem- 
ben  of  the  Senior  class,  who  met  in   the  evening  at  the  room  (tf 

■  Qrud&tbsr  of  Warren  K.  Sontbwtek  oftbe  Senior  clau. 
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Boroe  clasamate,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  little  fun  with  the  Freahmen. 
The  presiding  geniua  of  the  meeting  {magitter  bibendi)  was  sometimeB 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  office,  being  wrapped  in  a  capacious 
cloak,  with  an  old  continental  tri-comered  hat  on  his  head,  and  eleratdd 
on  a  temporai7  platform.  The  candidate  was  made  to  sUnd  within  the 
door,  and  was  sometimes  ordered  to  toe  a  crach;  but  in  jnj  day,  the 
Freshmen  generally  underalood  their  rights  too  well  to  submit  to  tiua 
indignity.  But  perhaps  an  example  or  two  will  better  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  ceremony  than  any  general  remarks. 

"  I  had  scarcely  seated  myseif  at  my  study  table,  my  jBrat  evening  at 
college,  when  a  messenger  (whom  I  afterwards  recognized  as  a  Bopho 
more)  appeared  at  nay  door.  '  Does  O.  room  here  V  said  he,  in  a  rery 
confident  and  somewhat  contemptaoaa  tone.  I  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tire.  '  You  must  go  to  Nonh  College,  south  entry,  third  tott,  coinar 
room,  back  ude — the  Seniors  want  you.'  Being  quite  a  stranger  on  the 
ground,  and  the  message  being  delivered  with  an  affected  Tolabihty, 
expressly  designed  to  perplex  a  Freshman,  I  declared  my  inability  ereo 
to  find  the  room.  Upon  this  he  repeated  the  same  order  faster  than  before, 
leading  me.still  deeper  in  the  ft^.  But  it  was  his  unavoidable  duty  'to 
bring  the  Freeh,'  and  so  after  repeated  efforts  to  get  it  through  my 
skull,  (upon  the  thickness  of  which  he  took  occasion  to  remark,)  he  said 
in  quite  anknperioua  tone,  'Come  along,  then — follow  me.'  Heledve 
through  the  mazes  of  several  dark  college  entries,  until  at  length  ascend- 
ing two  pairs  of  stairs,  he  rapped  at  the  Benior'n  door,  which  was  imme- 
diately opened,  and  here  ended  his  commission. 

"Hie  room  was  ro  full  of  smoke,  that  I  could  but  dimly  descry  the 
individuals  of  the  company,  but  plainly  saw  it  was  filled.  Not  b^g 
myself  a  smoker,  the  ur  of  the  room  agreed  badly  with  my  respiratories, 
and  I  b^;an  firet  to  cough,  and  then  to  sneeze,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  tbe  Seniors,  which  the  moderator  checked,  by  saying  with  alt 
gravity,  'Gentlemen  will  observe  due  solemnity  on  this  occaaion,'  At 
this  moment  a  member  of  the  class  (whom  I  easily  identified  by  his  cor- 
pulent figure,  and  afterwards  learned  that  bis  name  was  J.  S.  K.  B.) 
thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  exclaimed,  '  Gentlemen,  Professor 
Kingsley  says  you  must  teach  this  young  gentleman  what's  what,  as  he 
knows  nothing  of  tbe  world.'  This  was  the  signal  for  commencing  busi- 
ness; and  the  Chairman  remarked,  that  'he  hoped  that  gentlemen 
would  be  faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to  them  by  the  government  of 
the  college,  and  give  this  young  man  the  advice  which  he  seemed  so 
much  to  need  T     Whereupon  the  lectures  began. 
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"  Tb«  firat  speaker  took  up  the  sobject  of  Tt^aeeo,  most  eanittti^  ad- 
TJgjng  me  never  to  farm  the  vile  habit  of  either  oheving  or  smokiiig — 
apiece  f^ advice  more  neceuary  to  me,  he  said,  aa  it  manifestly  die- 
agreed  with  my  oonstitation.  Probably  it  was  the  conadousness  of  the 
ridieuloiu  fignra  I  should  make  if  I  were  to  sneeze  at  this  moment,  that 
actually  set  me  a  ^ing  again,  which  furnisfaed  a  beantifiil  and  practical 
apfrfication  oi  the  first  lecture.  Hy  mortification  and  disgost  was  so 
great,  that  I  here  date  my  first  antipathy  to  tobacco,  which  I  have  ever 
nnce  held  in  utter  abtMnination. 

"  The  Chairman  reoaarked  that  the  young  gentleman  would  naturally 
expect  bom  the  age  and  experience  of  men  who  had  climbed  the  hill  be- 
§on  him,  some  counsel  in  regard  to  his  studies,  and  he  would  call  on 
llr.  X,  who,  he  said,  being  no  great  an  adept,  (he  was  one  of  the  pooreet 
aeholan  in  the  class,)  could  and  ought  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  youth- 
(hi  aspirants.  Hr.  X.  proceeded  at  once  to  descant,  in  the  moet  pomp- 
oua  style,  on  the  dignity  of  learning  in  general,  and  of  the  Greek 
langnage  b  particular,  for  wbi<^,  he  said,  he  had  always  himself  had  a 
remarkable  pasekni.  Soon,  he  added,  I  should  commence  the  stndy  of 
Homer,  Uiat  noble  old  bard.  He  would  almost  advise  me  to  commit 
the  whole  of  him  to  memory,  but  as  my  time  might  not  suffice  for  that, 
he  wonld  indulge  (he  hope  tiiat  I  would  at  least  make  one  loffy  senti- 
ment my  own : 

"l^e  next  speaker  preferred  against  me  sundry  chargea,  snch  aa 
breaking  windows,  and  running  out  of  the  Chapel  and  dining  hall  be- 
fore the  Seniors ;  the  dangerous  tendency  of  which  irregularities  he  set 
forth,  purely,  aa  he  said,  ont  of  r^id  for  my  good.  To  him  succeeded 
Ur,  Q.,  whose  department,  io  the  lecturing  system,  was  that  of  the 
mannen  of  the  Freshmen  about  the  premises.  I  cannot  properly  re- 
peat his  advice  and  exhortation,  but  long  afterwards,  on  one  Com- 
mencement day,  I  met  the  same  gentleman  in  conversation  with  hi* 
daasmate,  Professor  A.  As  I  approached.  Professor  A.  said, '  Mr.  0.,  let 
me  make  you  acquainted  with  my  classmate,  Ur.  0.,  of  South  Carolina.' 
I  had  heard  that  Mr.  Q.  had  thrown  off  his  youtbfiil  levitiee  and  be- 
come a  hi^ly  respectable  citizen.  I  was  therefore  h^py  to  meet  him, 
but  without  thinking  that  he  would  remember  the  sort  of  lecture  he 
gave  me  thirty  years  before,  I  said  I  hardly  needed  an  introduction, 
having  made  the  acqnuatance  of  Mr.  Q.  on  such  an  occasion,  when  he 
was  my  Senior.    Contnuy  to  my  expectation,  the  whole  scene  appeared 

vou  xzn.  2 
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to  coDi«  fresh  to  his  reoallactton.  H«  looked  quite  embuiwMd,  Mid 
began  to  s^logise  (or  hU  rudeneaa,  b^  alleging  th«  liceiue  of  f<Mi»er 
Sanion  towardi  the  Freahmen,  when  Fntfeaaor  A.  (who  u  a  man  of 
ready  wit)  came  to  hia  rescoe.  '  Rather  uy,  brother  Q^  that  in  oomc 
qoence  of  youi  good  adrice,  Mr.  0.  haa  made  ao  much  more  of  a  man 
than  wai  ever  expected  of  him.' 

"  Among  theae  l^ht-minded  young  men,  there  was  one  who  leraied 
quite  out  of  plaoe,  b«ng  in  point  of  talenta  and  atanding  among  the 
flnt  aehotan  of  the  Claia.  Althoi^  a  lover  of  amuranent,  yet,  whan 
tua  turn  came  to  lecture,  he  evidently  Bought  to  ioapiie  na  with  admi- 
ration (of  wbiob  he  waa  eiceadrely  fond)  byofilBring  me  valuable  ooun- 
mIs  in  a  diction  unuaually  elegant.  I  had  been  advised  by  an  older 
friend  who  had  passed  through  College  before  me,  to  bear  the  Senima' 
taunts  and  insults  with  meekneaa,  or  at  least  with  indifference,  aa  they 
would  thus  discover  that  there  was  Utile  fim  to  be  got  out  of  me,  and 
would  not  trouble  me  long.  I  therefore  Blood  as  still  and  dumb  as  a 
Htatue,  until  the  Chainnan  gave  me  leave  to  retire.  Then  reachii^  for 
my  hat,  which  I  had  laid  on  the  leaf  of  a  chair  near  the  door,  I  found  it 
waa  miaiiiig.  One  hat  after  another  was  handed  me,  with  the  inquiry, 
'Isthis  it,  airf 'Is  tfaisit,«irr  till  my  own  hat  came  up.  I  was  then 
detained  sc»ne  minutes  longer  to  receive  an  additional  lecture  on  the 
neceui^  of  cultivating  hal»ta  of  caiefqlneea  in  my  afiiaira. 

"  At  length  I  made  my  exit  into  the  darh  entry.  But  my  head  was 
so  completely  turned,  that  I  groped  about  a  long  time  before  I  found  the 
stairs.  Since  I  have  become,  by  long  reudence,  so  fiumiliar  with  all 
parts  of  the  College  buildingi,  I  have  often  smiled  how  I  felt  my  way, 
for  the  first  time,  ont  of  Nortli  lOddle,  which  then  appeared  to  my 
Freshman  perceptions  another  Cretan  labyrinth. 

"  I  learned  from  my  classmates  their  respective  adventures  with  the 
Seniors,  and  fbund  that  Kone  of  them  bred  much  worse  than  I  did. 
Kane,  who  was  a  modest  and  beautiful  youth,  (afterwards  IT.  S.  Senator 
from  niinois,)  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  solemnly  warned 
not  to  follow  the  course  of  the  gentieman  of  that  name  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  peihape  his  ancestor.  If  they  found  one  who  had 
brass  enough  to  return  their  jokes,  this  doubled  the  sport,  and  such  a 
subject  was  likely  to  be  often  summoned  before  tiiem.  Such  was  my 
classmate  E.,  a  good  scholar  and  an  amiable  man,  but  naturally  ptteA 
with  a  d^ee  of  assurance  that  nothiug  coold  daunt,  ^ey  contiived 
to  have  a  great  time  with  £.,  and  appointed  W.,  one  of  the  readiest 
wits  in  'the  Class,  to  manage  the  case.     K  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
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■oon  pmentfld  hinuelf  at  die  door ;  bnt  iatteni  of  standing  tlien,  ■> 
WM  costomarj,  be  nude  for  k  chair  that  waa  raomt  next  to  the  C!hair- 
man's  seat.  'Tonng  gentleman,  (laid  W^)  you  will  stand  hj  the 
doorP  'No,  nr,  (said  £.,)  being  a  lame  man,  I  always  rit,'  still 
adraadiig  towards  the  TBcant  ohair.  '  Why,  really,  Uiater  K,  (sud  W^ 
riaing  from  his  seat,)  really.  Mister  E^  wont  yon  hare  my  seat)'  'Thank 
JOB,  nr,' said  E^  and  sat  down  in  the  Churman's  seat,  learing  him  stand- 
ing. By  this  tima  a  stifled  laugh  began  to  run  round  the  room,  whiob 
added  to  the  Cluurman's  embarrasament,  aa  he  stood  before  the  e^-own- 
placoot  Freshman.  But  rallying  a  little,  'B.,  (said  be,)  if  yoa  dont 
mend  your  mannera,  yoall  be  a  fool  as  loi^  as  you  lire.'  '  What ! 
(said  K,)  a  toolT  'Yes,  a  voolT  'What,  a  ttvltutf  'Yea,  a 
STULTUB  !*  (with  mnch  emphasis.)  '  Behold  the  object  !*  '  I  do,  nr,' 
{said  K,)  politely  bowing  to  the  Chainnan.  The  company  could  hold 
in  BO  longer.  W.beat  a  retreat  E.  made  off  viotorions,  and  was  nerer 
troubled  by  the  Seniors  nfgrnP 

Verily  the  Freshmen  of  the  present  day  hare  abundant  reason  to 
bieaa  their  stan  and  improve  their  exalted  priTJleges.  3.  11.  v. 


Cl]i  Statue  of  tfoe. 

SnaiT  of  Bsanty!    llioti  at  I«S([th  hut  foanii 
A  fitting  t«ciple~-ui  ttUding  homt. 
VIiso,  in  Etwnity,  Ood's  mt\j  worb 
Auswarad  hia  will  in  lUent  IoT«lin«w, 
man  did'st  thon  dwell,  of  old  anscetTal  yran. 
In  snuw-girdlod  itar-ligiit,  and  the  bliuh 
Of  angal-Iiaantad  Edan,  whoas  four  atreami 
Wnndaiad  twixt  gold  *nd  aanihina  to  tha  aaa. 
Hie  tracas  of  tli  j  amiling  linger  atlll 
In  tlij  pTimsTsl  psUeaa.     But  than 
Did'tt  pina  ia  taerat  for  a  holier  ehrine. 
Waiting  for  Qod  to  aat  bit  beaTenly  aaal 
Upon  the  brow  of  Psmor  WoKAiraoon. 
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IfoUin'  of  Eurtb  I     If  «Tar  b  oar  hMrU 
Hath  oropt  ^e  nnbiddaii  sb&dow  of  k  thought, 
UpbrudiDg  thee  for  thinfl  uDwary  deed 
That  broke  the  foaat*m  of  to  m>ny  tern — 
Porgireoa — Oh  I  forgiTon* — while  we  bov 
Before  the  ehum  of  thy  repentant  plide 
And  loe«  thf  fruity  in  thj  look  of  loTe. 

Hother  of  E^rth !    It  is  to  thee  we  owe 

He  light  that  pea^ee  earth  loTely.    For  from  thee 

Gmhed  the  flret  words  of  womao'i  tcDdema* ; 

Ibe  earlUit  raptore  of  affection'*  indle. 

And  on  th;  lip*  qoivered  the  world'*  firet  kue. 

And  here  art  thon  to-day,  O  gentle  Eve  t 
la  marble  reeurreetion.    Art  hath  spoiled 
He  grara  of  ita  fint  traunre,  and  tb;  eooe 
Hare  ooma  to  worehip  at  their  mother'*  knee 
Hethinki  if  thou  iboiild'it  draw  another  breath 
From  ant  mj  pnliclen  and  obedient  heart. 
That  tbon  would'it  live  forever — that  thy  locba 
Wonld  gladly  tremble  on  ihj  tnowy  brcMt — 
Ihlna  eye*  dUcloae  their  magic  and  thy  lip* 
Unlock  in  benedietion — that  thy  limbi 
Wonld  bnratthe  fetters  of  imprisoned  graci 
And  mof  0  in  yonthfol  loTelineas,  •■  when 
Kiutling  of  old  the  bough*  of  Faradite. 

Yet  thou  ahalt  lire  faroTer.    For  thou  hast 
Too  mneh  of  beftven  to  be  the  thrall  of  Death. 
T«»I    Thon  sh alt  lire  forerer.    For  onr  sonb 
Shall  giurd  the  image  of  thy  beauty  well, 
And  bear  it  with  ns  to  Eternity. 
And  thon — amid  the  turmoil  of  this  tartUy  life — 
Shalt  be  a  daily  blet^g  on  oni  way — 
A  golden  memory — a  perpetual  joy. 
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TOWNSEND  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

Ilnblic  ^itut0cinent0  00  Jnotratnents  mtb  b^  WtspiAmnB 

to  niibo0t  tilt  lleoftlr 


Among  the  insttDctive  principles  of  our  nature,  enumenited  bj  pbiloa- 
ophen,  is  a  propensity  to  alternate  action  and  repoee.  The  Creator 
himself  made  provision  for  it,  wliea  the  fiat,  dividing  the  light  fWtm  the 
darkneea,  was  proclaimed  from  the  Eternal  throne.  A  temporal  limita- 
tion is  tlius  assigned  to  the  ordinance,  which  declares  that  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  shall  man  eat  his  bread.  Human  labor,  however,  must  be 
limited  in  intensity  as  well  as  in  time.  Even  in  the  hours  of  action,  un- 
interrupted and  toilsome  exertion  prostrates  the  bullies  of  body  and 
mind.  They  crave  a  relaxation,  that  shall  not  be  repose, — an  occupatioD, 
that  shall  not  be  labor.  IUb  appetite,  if  ungratified,  induces  a  restless- 
ness, that  suffers  no  assuagement, — a  morbid  ill-humor,  that  defies  all 
sympathy.  Its  natar&l  products  are  amosement;,  which  therefore  remit 
necessarily  from  the  constitution  of  man,  and  are  essential  to  his  intel- 
lectual efficiency  and  physical  vigor.  The  social  principle,  inherent  in 
human  nature,  originally  drew  them  from  the  precincts  of  the  family 
circle  into  a  wider  communion,  adapting  them  to  man  as  a  constituent 
of  society. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  that  the  manners  of  a  country  may  be  known  from 
its  amusements.  They  are,  in  truth,  both  an  efiect  and  a  canse  of 
national  character.  The  very  customs,  of  which  they  were  the  legitimate 
ofibpring,  they  intensify  and  perpetuate.  Though  always  retuning  to 
s<Hne  extent,  their  original  mould,  they  still  beep  pace  with  the  na^onal 
march  in  civilization,  and  that  too,  in  accordance  with  a  definite  and 
universal  law. 

In  their  infancy,  goremments  are  weak,  and  demand  stout  hearts  and 
brawny  arms  to  grapple  with  the  Chimeras  that  seek  to  throttle  them. 
Their  policy  is  simple,  straight-forward.  Everything  is  made  subeervient 
to  perfection  in  the  military  character.  All  men  become  soldiers :  and 
all  soldiers,  patriots.  Their  swords  are  carried  to  the  field,  are  laid  by 
-  the  annl,  are  hnng  over  the  bedside.  Girt  with  the  righteoui  armor  of 
defense,  they  go  to  their  closets  and  their  churches  to  invoke  the  "  God 
of  Battles." 

Ilieii  amuaementa,  likewise,  have  a  higher  significatioD  than  mere 
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They  are  ftn  attennce  <A  the  nniyen&I  RentimoDt,  and  are 
nude  to  pranoto  the  gnndeBt  aimB  of  legisIatioiL  Athletic  games  will 
be  inatitiited  to  Btimnlate  courage  and  a  generoue  emnladon,  and  to  in- 
on  the  bodf  to  the  hardthips  of  military  life.  Such  were  the  sporta  of 
t]i*  itadium,  the  pentathlon,  and  the  hi{^>odroine.  The  games  of  Olym- 
{na  were  scmetliing  more  to  the  Grecians  than  simple  amnsemenls.  He 
IcMons  tangbt  them  upon  die  banks  of  the  Alpheiu,  were  put  in  practice 
at  Flataea,  at  Balamis,  at  Myoale. 

'While  pnUio  amnsemenls  retain  this  character ;  while  they  fortify  &e 
bond  of  a  common  emotion ;  while  they  encourage  a  patriotic  self-de- 
Totament,  and  a  manly  independence,  they  are  among  the  stanoheet  bnl- 
warks  of  national  liberty.  But  as  time  wears  on,  goremments  become 
matured;  (o(»ety  adranoes  ia  the  arts  of  peace;  and  an  iuteltectual, 
dethrones  a  merely  physical  dominion.  Amnsements  undergo  an.anal- 
agous  change.  Before,  a  bodily  discipline :  now,  a  mental  recreation. 
An  active  participation  m  them  b  succeeded  by  paseiTe  enjoyment  of 
them.  The  natural  tendency  to  deterioration  is  developed  by  increased 
^  fiwalities  for  indulgence.  Tlieir  influence,  hitherto  poettiTely  heiJthy, 
becomes  at  least  eqtdvocal.  Bridle  them  by  a  firm  system  of  ethics,  and 
uphold  them  by  a  catholic  policy,  and  they  are  healtby  still :  baniah 
from  them  all  moral  reelnint,  and  subject  them  to  the  aurvollance  of  a 
selfish  authori^,  and  they  become  its  stnrdiest  Atlas. 

I>eBpotism  demands  of  its  subjeots  obedience  to  arbitrary  law.  Sncfa 
obedience,  however,  man,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  hie  oapadtiea,  will  not 
chewfolly  render  to  oQier  than  divine  authority.  Fear  may  wrest  it 
from  them ;  a  calloni  ineenBilnlity  to  degradation  may  induce  them  to 
yield  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  voluntary  offering  of  a  spirited  people. 
Accordingly,  force  in  tbe  executive,  tmd  ignorance  in  the  commona,  are 
the  main  pillars  of  absolute  power.  A  secret  police  to  ferret  out,  and  to 
betray  the  arcana  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  seirile  army,  to  stifle  the 
spaemodio  outbursts  of  popular  frenzy,  are  the  constituenta  of  the  former ; 
while  beneath  and  baqk  of  thesei  fighting  their  surer  yet  bloodless  bat- 
tles, pnblic  amusementa  are  made  to  corrode  every  thought  of  discontent, 
every  breathing  for  freedom,  by  subrtitnting  a  preference  for  Mfling 
pleasures, — an  acquiescence  in  servitude,  symptomatic  of  the  most  hope- 
len  ignorance.  A  jndidous  ufting  must  previously  remove  from  them 
every  enlarged  view,  every  patriotic  sentiment  Thus  maimed,  they  are 
sent  forth  upon  iJava  ignoble  misrion.  They  satisfy,  and  the  people  are 
quiet :  they  preoccupy  .the  mind,  and  they  are  blind  to  their  condition. 
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In  the  ud  whteb  public  KmiuementB  afford  to  th«  esUbtuhoMiit  mkI 
maintaMDM  of  tleapotio  power,  we  reec^nue  a  twofold  aotion ;  upon 
tbe  indiwuiiuU,  tad  upon  *oeiefy. 

As  iatelligaiioe  leads  to  liberal  ideas,  and  a  contempt  for  nnlawfid 
■nthoii^ ;  as  a  spirit  of  inquiry  leads  to  an  examination  of  old  tbeoriai, 
■od  a  rejection  of  false  ones ;  as  indnstry  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Taliie  of  property,  and  a  vindicatioD  ot  its  og^ts ;  so  "  the  jeidoos  instinct 
ofdeapotiain''pandera  toMlf-indolgenoe,  in  hope  of  oruahii^  thCN^  and 
of  extinguiahing  all  that  is  generous  in  thought,  and  honorable  in  action. 
It  Suds  no  agent  more  efficient  than  public  amusements.  True,  they  do 
notdirecttydiminishlheamount  of  absolute  knowledge;  (Hi  the  oontn^, 
tbey  are  even  serrioeable  ■*  illnstratire  and  historical  sohoola  for  popular 
instruction.  Tliey  teach  the  capabilities  of  language,  as  an  ezpreaaitai  of 
universal  thought  lliey  reveal  the  wild  throes  of  tumuituous  passion, 
ebbing  and  flowing  in  the  great  estuary  of  the  human  heart  From  the 
moulding  crypta  of  the  dead,  they  drag  to  light  long  buried  oostoms 
and  flaunt  (hem  in  the  spedous  finery  of  the  stage,  Virtne  here  meets 
its  ^ad  though  late  reward;  Tice  its  "wilds  of  woe."  Shallow  and 
raloelsM  these  lessons,  however,  when  oonndered  with  retsrenca  to  the 
rmd  wants  of  an  enslaved  people. 

But  their  influence  does  not  stop  here.  Let  amusements  be  injndi- 
cionsly  encouraged,  and  pleasure  becomea  a  uniranal  avooaticHL  She 
demanda  of  her  votaries  a  slavish  submiasion.  She  dampens  their  yeam- 
ings  for  nobler,  purer  joys.  She  disinolinea  them  from  the  patient, 
mental  ^plication,  requisite  to  oon^rehensive  knowledge  and  fniitflil 
thought.  Not  in  schools  (rf  pleasure,  are  immortal  minds  trained  to  "ast 
well  their  part"  But  let  the  gates  of  edocatJon  be-closed  to  the  sup- 
pliants who  are  seeking  admisuon,  and  man's  innhte  thirst  for  knowledge, 
Sading  no  gratification  in  its  natural  fountain,  eanly  quenehee  itself  in 
thaae  gifts  of  a  mockiDg  benevolenoe.  Where  ahonld  be  laid  a  ground- 
work deep  and  »otid,  there  reigns  a  p^tty  sciolism.  Ihe  arm  of  indnstiy 
it  palsied,  for  idleness  ia  a  legitimate  and  fatal  conaequent  of  popular  ig- 
BOiance.  llie  stamina  of  a  sober,  eameat  people  is  gcme.  Qay,  oaprioious, 
■nper&ul,  their  life  ia  '■  a  series  of  histrionic  effort^"  *  a  comedy  with 
a  tragic  catastrophe. 

Not  here,  however,  do  public  amusements  work  vrilh  deatfliest  efiect. 
Ihe  general  sense  of  Aabj  lequinte  to  a  w^  governed  state,  is  under- 
mined.   Public  morality  is  an  unrelenting  foe  to  unrighteous  anthorily. 


*  DaQuinoay, 
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Acknowledging,  when  baaed  upon  the  pureat  religion,  but  one  Qod  in 
Searen,  and  but  one  rioegerent  on  eartli,  it  is  led  to  queetion  tlie 
supremacy  of  pontic,  and  the  divine  right*  of  kings.  It  teaches  respect 
for  certain  inalienable  rights  and  obligations,  on  which  it  is  the  very 
spirit  of  despotism  to  infringe.  Believing  in  a  duty  of  national  aa  well 
as  individual  prt^fress,  it  recognises  a  right  of  revolution,  directly  sub- 
versive of  a  conservative,  arbitrary  power. 

Here  also,  public  amosementB,  though  a^iring  to  the  dignity  of  in- 
atmcton,  exercise  an  influence  cormpting  and  btal.  B^etting  a  distaate 
for  the  hi^er  fruitions  of  which  we  are  auaceptible,  they  lay  open  the 
mind  to  the  withering  influence  <^  vice.  They  create  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion without  the  family  circle,  thus  scattering  seeds  (^  discord  in  this 
cradle  of  universal  brolberiiood.  Ibey  subject  reason  to  the  apotheosis  of 
feeling,  and  thus  snatch  from  life  its  most  unerring  guide.  They  unnerve 
the  authority  of  conscience, — the  indwelling  Deity, — the  inexorable 
judge.  Thus  enfeebled  in  his  virtnona  aS'ections,  man  is  incapat^tated 
from  virtuous  action.  History  is  not  silenL  Need  we  look  beyond  the 
amphitheatre  for  the  brutal  ToIuptuonsneesthatcharacteriEed  theKoman 
empire  ?  How  the  imperial  autocracy  was  built  tip  and  again  torn  down 
by  these  "instruments  of  despotism;"  how  tba  Catonian  severity  of  tho 
old  republic  was  eaten  out  by  a  more  than  "Daphnic  luxury;"  how  the , 
Roman  mind  was  hardened,  and  its  seneitnUties  blunted,  by  the  combata 
of  the  arena,  until  tbe  cry  "  Chriatianos  ad  leonea,"  coutd  only  fill  the 
measure  of  their  fuiy ;  how  the  former  queen  of  the  seas  is  at  present 
affected  by  the  only  modern  representatives  of  these  ancient  sporta,  the 
cbronicles  of  the  Coliseum  and  the  Flaia  tell,  too  truly, — too 
faithfully. 

Amnaements  strike  a  death-blow  \a  public  tpirit, — the  main  stay  of  a 
free  government  Guarding  jealously  the  wellitre  of  the  stale,  public  spirit 
with  provident  forethought  anchors  its  aspirations  in  a  paramount  sys- 
tem of  ordinances,  which  shall  foraver  proclaim  to  unfeeling  ambition,-^ 
"HithertoshaltthoucoroebutnofuTther:"  with  cautious  wisdom  it  seeka 
for  upright  statesmen,  who  shall  embody  the  spirit  and  vitalise  tbe  ener- 
(^ea  of  the  nation ;  and,  above  all,  with  open  hearted  benevolence  it 
extends  to  every  class  its  crown  jewels  of  free  thonght,  free  speech,  and  free 
action.  If  it  fosters  a  modicum  of  social  and  temperato  enjoyment  aa 
conducive  to  public  fraternization,  it  dissuades  from  a  general  and  inor- 
dinate devotion  to  ammementa  as  inimical  to  disinterested  benevolence, 
— its  ideal  in  action.    It  dissuades  fr^om  them  as  eminently  selfish  in 
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their  nstnro,  aud  miliutiiig  agunet  the  very  esaence  of  patriotism. 
Frindples  of  action  bo  mutually  repulsive,  canoot  cotixist  in  the  human 
mind.  Let  self-gratification  be  made  the  goal  of  esistence,  ncd  interests 
of  real  importance  will  suffer  a  fatal  neglect.  Ingulfinent  in  the  dizzy 
mKelstrom  of  pleasure  precludes  a  cordial  sympathy  in  generous  emo- 
tiOD.  Fenonal  popularity  is  made  the  purchase  of  profiiaion,— the 
touchstone  of  integrity.  Hero  worship,  Fhcenix-like,  rises  from  the  ashes 
of  patriotism.  The  high  road  to  dictatorial  power  is  pared  for  him  who 
has  the  courage  and  dexterity  to  guide  hither  the  chariot  of  state.  By 
a  tacit,  though  vital  compact,  the  priceless  gem  of  liberty  is  bartered  for 
a  worse  than  useless  bauble.  As  the  sea  chisels  ita  way  into  the  yielding 
cliff,  not  by  the  overpowering  force  of  a  single  mighty  billow,  but  by 
the  attrition  of  an  infinite  series  of  minute  ripples,  each  inviaible  in  its 
effects ;  so  despotism  accomplishes  iU  work,  not  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
confiscation  of  ancient  prerogatives,  but  in  the  garb  of  an  unwilling  re- 
dpient  by  the  gradual  and  almost  unperceived  assumption  of  national 
liberties. 

In  their  action  upon  societif,  public  amusements  have,  in  common  with 
monarchical  power,  a  centralizing  influence.  Obviously,  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  forces  is  favorable  to  the  preponderance  of  absolutdsm.  Lai^ 
masses  of  men,  when  beneath  the  eye  of  a  regnant  authority,  are  more 
readily  controlled  than  an  equal  number  scattered  over  a  province.  The 
searching  eye  of  a  police  will  more  eamly  detect  the  firat  outworkinge  of 
setUtion.  Unable  to  take  refuge  in  mountun  fitstnesses,  a  standing  army 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  "Die  Alps  have  been  most  heroic 
defenders  of  Swiss  independence.  In  the  streets  of  Altor^  Tell  and  his 
partisans  would  have  quailed  before  the  armies  of  Hi^burg.  The  dr- 
cumjacent  country  is  usually  governed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  action 
of  its  metropolis.  The  history  of  despotisms  is  often  but  a  history  of 
cities.  "Fans,  o'est  la  France,"  is  an  expression  of  significant  import- 
Let  servility  and  qniet  be  once  established  within  the  wails  of  a  despotic 
capital,  and,  among  the  rural  population,  a  leeling  of  reverence  will  na- 
turally spring  up  for  a  regal  authority  never  seen,  and  known  only 
through  exaggerated  rumors.  "  Omne  ignotum  pro  raagnifico,"*  is  a 
maxim  of  almost  universal  application. 

This  ove^Towth  of  a  central  city  is  a  ucccssar)-  consequent  of  the 
royal  presence.  Here  is  collected  all  that  a  kingdom  can  afford  to  gratify 
tatte,  or  flatter  power.     Architecture  contributes  its  "divinest  forms"  to 
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garnish  the  abodes  of  princes.     A  sumptuous  court  Attends  the  beet  of  a 
monarch,  whose  smile  is  fortune  ;'whose  frown,  ruin. 

Amusements,  too,  mnst  be  furnished  for  the  idle  and  pleasure  loving, 
that  flock  thither  from  every  portion  of  the  realm.  Galleries  of  painting 
and  of  sculpture  will  be  filled  with  ideals  of  the  grandest  mHteria]  forms. 
Eloquent  orators!  yet  uttering  no  word  for  liberty.  The  magic  wand  of 
art  will  call  up  id  the  midst  of  crowded  streets,  miniature  landscapes  of 
mountain  and  rale,  grove  and  cascade,  rivaling  nature^s  fairest  creations. 
The  stage  will  be  robed  ia  its  most  gorgeous  apparel,  and,  while  it  leaches 
respect  for  earthly  power,  will  be  maint^iined  by  kingly  munificence. 
Rich  and  poor  will  unite  in  doing  homage  to  Thespian  and  Euterpean 
genius. 

The  stately  p:^eants  of  a  sensuous  religion  will  inculcate  a  reverence 
for  the  power,  but  not  a  love  for  the  goodness  of  God.  In  an  alliance  of 
church  and  state,  despotism  assumes  its  most  terrible  form.*  When  the 
sublimes!  conception,  which  the  human  understanding  is  capable  of 
grasping,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  sgain'jt  freedom ;  when  an  earthly 
obedience  is  made  the  sole  avenue  to  the  portals  of  an  heavenly  fruition ; 
when  religion  is  made  to  minister  to  man's  most  frivolous  deaires,  as  well 
as  to  his  noblest  aspirations ;  when  the  voice  of  God  is  made  to  speak  for 
its  downfall,  the  "forlorn  hope"  of  liberty  is  indeed  lost  The  despot 
then  mies  alone,  and  ia  indeed  a  mon-arch. 

It  is  in  the  deeply  rooted  attachment  to  pleasures,  that  reformers,  both 
religious  and  poliliiml,  hare  eQCOuntered  their  most  vigorous  opposition, 
A  radical  change  is  seldom  effected  by  a  single  stroke.  They  are  relin- 
quished, if  at  all,  in  the  natural  progress  from  corporeal  to  intellectual 
enjoyment,  from  refinement  to  vulgar  sensuality.  Only  by  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  pompous  ceremonials  of  Paganism  into  its  own  more  refined 
worship,  could  Christianity  be  made  acceptable  to  the  Romans.  The  care- 
leasneM  of  liberty  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  is  an  evidence  that  the 
terrible  reaction  that  followed  the  suppression  of  amusements,  was  working 
out  its  legitimate  results. 

Such  being  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  public  amusements,  when  unre- 
strained by  the  safeguard  of  an  unflinching  morality,  it  wonld  be  natural 
to  expect  that  demagogues  would  employ  them  to  induce  the  premature 
decay  of  free  institulions,  and  despots  to  give  stahility  and  perpetuity  to 
an  authority  already  established.  Such  is,  universally,  the  fact.  From  the 
time  when  Semiramis  rode  over  the  walls  of  Babylon,  attended  by  the 

•  Pms.  Woolsey. 
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rude  Bpleudor  of  her  barbanc  court,  to  the  time  wheo  Fortune's  last  fa- 
vorit«  dictated  reative  plays  to  Parisian  boards  at  the  birih  of  an  heir ;  pub- 
lic amusemenu  have  entered  largely  into  the  structure  of  all  absolute 
polities.  Beneath  their  protecting  aegis,  Despotism  maintaina  an  almost 
undivided  sway,  from  Moscow  to  Madrid,  from  Paris  to  Pekio.  From  the 
papal  throne  is  stiil  proclaimed  to  two  obedient  continents,  the  iufallibillty 
of  the  Bomish  church.  The  prospects  of  tyrants  were  apparently  never 
more  flattering.  Like  well-trained  athletes,  they  have  risen  from  each 
contest  with  courage  unabated,  and  strength  unimpared. 

What  then  aheJI  be  the  end  of  all  this  1  Shall  despotism  forever  tri- 
umph ?  Sbalt  man  never  be  free )  Shall  papal  tyranny  see  the  end  as  it 
has  seen  the  beginning  of  every  existing  government  ?  *  Shall  "  leagued 
oppression"  always  prove  too  strong  for  tbe  Nemesis  of  patriotism)  Not 
so.  As  the  seed  of  wheat,  though  slumbering  for  many  centuries  in 
mummy  cerements,  when  placed  in  its  proper  soil,  wakes  to  life  and 
brings  forth  its  ripened  grain ;  so  shall  this  seed  of  liberty,  though  smoth- 
ered loDg,  very  long  beneath  its  load  of  resistless  power,'  finally,  by  the 
resnscilative  force  of  a  mighty  public  will,  be  brought  to  light,  and  bring 
forth  its  perfect  fruit  unto  everlasting  life. 


Jfl'otnes  atitr  Nicknames. 

Thkos  seems  to  eiist  a  pretty  general  belief  that  there  is  notbing  in 
anam^  If  so  we  have  chosen  a  rather  fruitless  theme  for  disquisition, 
■ioce  according  to  the  proverb  '*  e  nihlo  nihil  fit."  Yet  there  is  not 
wanting  suffident  authority  for  embodying  trifies  aq,d  nothings  in  grave 
discourse.  Philips,  happier  than  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  possession 
of  a  shilling,  gratefully  selected  it  as  the  subject  of  his  song.  Gowper 
■at  down  to  write  upon  a  sofa.  Shakspeare  made  "  Much  ado  about 
nothing."  Rochester  penned  a  fine  Latin  poem  "  De  nihilo"  and  doubt- 
leas  many  Berkleian  aspirants  would  be  glad  to  imitate  his  eiample. 
Bat  inasmuch  as  "No"  often  means  Tes  ;  and  "Nothing"  in  the  mouths 
of  school-boys  and  others  frequently  admits  of  a  pregnant  signification, 
let  us  proceed  to  give  to  this  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

"  M»«»nl»y. 
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Reader !  I^are  is  everything  in  ft  name.  Of  conne  it  ^tm  na  great 
pun  to  propose  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  riewB  of  Shakapeare  or 
Polyphamua,  but  we  are  ready  to  be  martyrs  in  the  cause,  especiallj 
since  all  the  Democrats  in  the  country  and  Louie  Napoleon  to  boot  are 
on  our  side.  To  this  main  army  may  be  added  such  humbler  allies  as 
mad-di^HS,  statement  of  facts'  orators,  forgers  and  autt^apb  collectora. 

We  are  further  persuaded  of  the  great  world  of  meaning  inherent  in 
names,  by  the  extraordinary  liberality  and  pertinacity  with  which  they 
are  administered  in  our  institutions  of  learning.  At  in&nt  school  the 
gaping  urchin  begins  by  taking  little  doses  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  At  preparatory  school  come  the  Musea  and  Furies,  the  seven 
kings  of  Rome,  and  the  five  rivers  of  hell.  And  when  college  comes. 
the  hopeless  disciple  of  hard  names  is  smilingly  introduced  to  the  ac  - 
quaintance  of  unnumbered  tribes,  whose  life  was  as  nomadic  as  the 
ascent  of  their  own  names,  when  the  ingenuous  young  American  makes 
palatal  and  guttural  onslaught  upon  his  decasyllabic  foes.  Tribes  that 
would  baffle  the  patience  (rf  Job  and  the  nominivorous  memory  of  Mith- 
ridates — tribes  that  did  not  know  where  they  lived  themselves — tribes 
that  start  up  fr<»a  every  corner  of  the  map  like  Robin  Hood's  outlaws, 
and  then  dive  to  the  opposite  cornets  of  other  maps,  as  if  playing  hide 
and  seek — Sadana  and  Sacesinians,  Boreans  and  Hyperboreans,  Eama- 
katchans  and  Fottawottamies,  ring^lailed  monkeys  and  speckled-nosed 
Jews  all  mingle  together,  by  spasmodic  locomotion,  in  double  and  twist- 
ed entanglement,  till  ench  individual  jawbreaker  becomes,  as  the  poet 
so  vividly  expresses  it, 

"  A  pathlen  comet  and  s  curae." 

In  poetry  and  fiction  the  force  of  a  name  is  quite  af^rent  We 
have  heard  of  some  one  who  wis^iii'd  to  popnlariro  the  bard  of  Scios, 
and  thus  b^ns — 

'*  Tha  wrath  of  Jenl:in4tm  tba  direful  ipring 
OF  wo«g  unnumbered  Qrecian  goddsH  sing." 

Now,  no  one  in  his  senses  can  have  the  slightest  interest  to  know  why. 
Mr.  J^ikinaon  was  angry,  because  this  quasi  o&pring  of  Feleua  is  a  vul- 
gar fellow  who  has  haii  the  small  pox,  and  sells  old  clothes  round  the 
comer.  For  the  beautiful  names  of  Tennyson  or  Foe — for  Ijgeia  or 
lilian — for  Annabel  or  Isabel  substitute  Wilhelmina,  3o|>hohoniata,  or 
any  feminine  Christian  prefix  tljat  ends  in  y,  (except  Fanny  and  Mary,) 
and  the  charm  is  gone. 
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What  U  called  jH^-tMoi  in  botany  becomes  die  "amarantli  inwove 
with  pearl "  of  Milton.  If  that  ^eat  man  had  reflected  upon  "  what's 
in  a  name,"  he  ouuld  hardlj  have  committed  so  grow  a  blunder  as  to 
cast  hia  pearls  before  swine.  It  makes  a  difference  whether  we  think  of 
the  Koman  Forum  under  its  ancient  august  title,  or  under  the  meaner 
modem  soubriquet  of  Campo  Vaccine — couhjxuture.  We  admire  the 
sweetness  of  such  names  as  GrOYO-Halt,  Idlewitd,  and  SdTereide.  What 
should  we  think  to  hear  them  transformed  into'  Do-the-boys-Hall, 
Deril's-peak,  Home  of  the  Holy  Zebra! 

If  any  one  would  see,tottie  full  extent,  the  indwellingforce  of  aname, 
let  him  reflect  upon  those  that  beloi^  to  the  characters  of  Dickens. 
Quilp  and  Krook  make  us  shudder  at  tbeir  very  mention,  Gnppy  and 
Uriah  He«p  are  redolent  of  meanness.  Little  Nell  and  Ada  Clare,  are 
the  fitting  Tocal  representatiTes  of  beauty  and  devoted  love.  If  any  one 
would  seek  further  iilustraUons,  let  him  take  the  names  in  the  Ingoldsby 
legends,  or  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  some  who  assert  that  there  is  a  mysterious  in- 
fluence in  names  which  moulds  the  destinies  of  their  possessor.  Yet  even 
here  history  seems  to  be  on  our  side.  The  first  emperor  of  Rome  was 
Augustus,  and  so  was  the  last.  The  first  and  last  emperor  of  Byzan- 
tium was  Constantine.  Mabomet  was  the  Alpha  and  Om^a  of  the 
Arabian  dynasty.  T<^tu1,  the  last  of  the  Seljucide  rulers,  was  the  name- 
sake of  the  first,  and  the  modem  Persian  monarchy  began  and  ended 
with  Eunmera. 

These  are  mysteries  which  we  cannot  fathom.  Bat  it  is  with  the 
utmost  confidence  we  claim  that  names  are  indices  of  personal  diarac- 
teristdca.  Every  one  is  aware  that  Adam  and  Eve  denote  respectively 
origin  and  fruitfiilneaB.  And  the  names  of  alt  the  ancient  patriarchs  are 
granted  to  he  Hebrew,  for  something  or  other  well  known  to  Fneland 
and  the  Rabbis.  That  the  names  of  various  Greek  persons,  mendoned 
by  Homer,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  science  of  Etymoli^,  no 
Freshman,  after  the  first  term  of  his  novitiate,  would  be  reckless 
enough  to  deny. 

Hie  Puritans  made  tbeir  nomencl^tnre  exceedingly  significant  by  call- 
ing their  dau^ters  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Experience  and  Tribulation, 
and  their  sons  Hahershalalbashbaz,  and  Hewhagaginpiecesbeforethelord. 
Praise-God  Barebonee  b  well  known  to  &me.  Ue  had  a  brother 
who  rejoiced  in  the  appellation  of  "  Unless- tbe-Lord-deli ver-me-I-am- 
damned  Barebonee,  wluch  the  wicked  Cavaliers  generally  abbre- 
viated, by  the  omission  of  all  before  the  ultimate  epithet.     In  the  tbir- 
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teenth  century,  there  was  a  wbimstcal  custom  which  we  still  retain  iu 
Boch  espressions  as  John  Bull  and  Nicholas  Frog, -of  giving  nicknames 
to  nationa.  The  codfishiug  Hollanders  were  euphoniously  deDominated 
Kabbel-jatua-m-hactt, 

But  I  bncy  that  I  hear  some  cautious  skeptic  object  that  althou^  this 
might  hare  been  the  case  with  our  ancestors,  it  surely  is  not  so  nuw. 
"If  the  names  of  thtfathert  were  sigQificant  of  some  personal  trait  or 
incidrat,  what  meaning  was  there  when  the  little  Mac,  and  Fitz,  and  O', 
and  Ap,  and  Bar,  were  baptized  into  their  father's  names  ?'  In  such 
cases,  my  dear  objector,  the  rool-name  sigoified  the  pedigree,  and  person- 
alities were  indicated  by  niclmamts,  as  Biberius  Cxsar,  Edward  Limg- 
ihanti,  Fatty  Green. 

Some  nicknames  are  tokens  of  popularity,  .as  " good  queen  Bets" 
"the  little  Corporal"  "gallant  Marry  Clay."  Some  of  malignity,  as 
Lakers  and  Cockneys,  applied  to  a  noble  band  of  poets.  Some  are 
ironical,  as  Liberals  and  Democrats.  Some  are  affectionate,  as  the  vari- 
ous epithets  given  by  her  guardian  to  the  heroine  of  Bleak-House,  su<:h 
as  "Little  old  woman,"  "Cobweb,"  "Mother  Hubbard,"  and  "Dame 
Durden."  So  that  we  can,  in  most  cases,  detect  some  characteristic  by 
a  nickname,  and  if  a  person  has  no  characteristic,  why,  then  he  will 
propably  hare  no  external  symbol  thereof. 

But  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  quite  possible  to  read  much  mean- 
ing in  names  that  are  quite  nn-nicked.  EnempH  gratia,  the  name  of 
Fremonter  is  as  redolent  of  liberty  as  that  of  Buchaneer  is  of  fillibuster- 
ing.  I  might  mention  oUier  instances  from  among  my  acquaintance,  if 
I  could  well  conceal  their  names.  Quite  recently,  in  New  Jersey,  there 
was  discovered  benea^  a  bridge  an  infant,  left  there  to  perish.  The 
good  Samaritan,  who  drew  out  the  foundling  from  the  water,  very  appro- 
priately gave  him  the  name  of  Moses  Underbridge.  Another  case  in 
point,  is  that  of  a  man  who  called  his  first  sou  Xemes,  and  the  second 
one  Arto-xerxes,  because  he  came  arler  the  other. 

Another  argument  in  our  &vor,  is  the  f^t  that  the  number  of  names 
applied  to  an  individual  increases  in  the  exact  ratio  of  his  renown. 
When  the  world  was  young,  and  learning  and  invention  were  scarce, 
one  name  was  ample  to  express  the  worth  of  the  very  best  of  mankind. 
As  lime  developed  progress,  two  names  became  necessary,  then  three, 
till  finally  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  an  illustrious  Roman  citizen 
called  into  requisition  the  combined  service  of  prenomen,  nomen,  cog- 
nomen and  agnomen.  The  most  exalted  characters.  Demigods  and 
Deities,  poasesaed  an  ex-officio  array  of  names  to  which  ordinary  mor- 
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tals  could  not  rightfully  aspire.  Then  gradually  came  the  dark  ages, 
and  the  world  vas  aatUfied  with  a  less  number.  The  modest  English- 
man waa  content  with  a  couple  until  the  unprecedented  stimulus,  given 
to  the  Saxon  mind  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  required 
an  additional  prefix.  Then  arose  Thomas  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Charles 
James  Fox,  aud  other  worthies  similarly  distinguished.  So  in  America, 
which  so  far  surpasses  the  rest  of  mankind  in  all  the  elements  of  great- 
ness, no  mother  would  think  for  a  moment  that  she  had  dischaiged  her 
duty  to  a  boy  who  might  yet  be  President  of  this  "  great  and  growing 
Republic,"  unless  she  gave  him  at  least  three  names  wilh  which  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  It  is  an  interesting  corroboration  of  our 
argument  to  observe  that  the  royal  families  of  Europe  rival  the  andent 
diviniUes  from  whom  most  of  them  sprang  in  the  multitude  of  their 
patronymics. 

There  are  two  influences  which  serve  to  bring  out  the  spiritual  nature 
of  names,  one  legislative,  and  the  other  matrimonial.  If  any  name  is 
inadequate  to  express  the  character  or  circumstances  of  the  owner,  the 
law  mtA-cifully  grants  him  another  chance.  Ha  can  make  Poor,  Rich  ; 
-Moody,  Gay  ;  Black,  White.  But  withont  this  legal  arrangement  the 
deformed  can  become  transformed.  The  law  happily,  for  most  men, 
does  not  interfere  with  orthographical  murder  of  the  King's  English. 
And  BO  our  well-known  friend,  Joho  Smith,  can  write  his  name  Smith, 
Smyth,  or  Smytbe  ;  the  aristocracy  of  these  advancing  pari  passo  with 
the  bad  spelling. 

Then  what  a  glorious  opportunity  is  open  to  the  female  sex  of  select- 
ing an  appropriate  exponent  of  their  charms  and  virtues,  or,  at  any 
rate,  an  eiponent  of  their  good  taste  I  Surely  no  young  person  of 
the  "  female  persuasion,"  could  /or  an  iruianl  lend  her  eountenance  to  a 
Bwain  who,  whatever  his  other  attractions,  possessed  a  bad  name.  Some 
philanthropists  go  so  far  as  to  express  the  conviction  that  by  this  means 
the  world  will  at  last  get  rid  of  all  those  pestiferous  designations  which 
by  a  figure  of  speech  are  called  Christian. 

In  conclusion,  should  any  one  blinded  by  Mammon,  sneeringly  inquire 
the  peeuniary  di^rence  between  one  name  and  another,  I  trinmphantly 
point  to  one  of  the  worthiest  men  of  my  acquaintance  and  reply,  that 
in  Yale  College,  at  the  present  time,  the  market  value  of  a  name  ii 
$300  per  aanura.  j.  u.  h. 
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0  MH,  myiteriotu  Se*, 
ForaTcr  bMivbg  ronad  the  moTeleis  Pole. 

i.  voice,  at  last,  Irom  thea, 
RerealE  tha  reklm  where  thy  cold  lurgei  roll. 

Beyond  where  Green  laud  driftr 
O'er  iiMboiind  ihores  her  everlaiting  sDovp. 

Or  where  Spitibsr^n  lift* 
Hii  storiQ-worD  crtgi  mid  craih  of  tumbliog  lloee. 

Where  faintly  falls  the  light 
Of  far^ff  suae,  low  wheeling  rouod  the  >ky. 

Roll  on  thy  w*Tei  in  might, 
Watched  by  the  Pole-Star'*  ever  bnrning  eye. 

Unaeen  by  Liviog  thing, 
Sare  where  the  white  bear  climbs  thy  dreary  thore. 

Or  where,  on  etiowy  wing, 
The  (creaming  wild  gooaa  sliima  thy  wateni  o'er  : 

Unfathomed  and  sublime, 
Girding  the  Polo  with  dark,  unfroien  tide. 

Iliroiigh  all  the  years  of  time 
Thon  swelleet  onward  in  thy  curblen  pride. 

No  sound  is  heard  by  thee. 
Save  thine  own  dathings  od  thy  i^ropgy  l-ohii, 

When,  rushing  fierce  and  free, 
The  bonndleu  billows  on  thy  shore  nre  tosted. 

Or  when,  mid  storm  and  night, 
While  raTing  tempests  o'er  thea,  desolate,  roatn, 

The  bergs,  from  clond-cappcd  height. 
Go  roaring  down  into  thy  erystiJ  foam. 
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And  thM  wtuA  nMTtel  ef • 
Hatk  MSB,  vken  fiir  Aaron  frton  bar  tid« 

Fling*  ont  npoa  the  aky 
Her  oriniMii  tre«Ma,  fluniiigf^  and  widel 

Did  Iwr  p*le  gUttwingi, 
While  itrwuiied  her  banii«n  o'er  thy  face,  O  8m, 

Bereel  the  leeret  thingi, 
ThetreMorM  that  lo  long  are  hid  in  theel 

Who,  in  the  age*  pMt, 
Hath  lentued  where  thj  traeUee*  water*  roll. 

And  tar  along  thy  waste 
Hath  "  itemmed  it  nightly  "  towards  the  silent  Pole  I 

QiTe  up,  at  last,  thj  strength, 
Tidd  sp  th J  hoar  and  mi^ty  mystariea. 

For  nun  hath  found  at  lengtb 
Where  thy  nntraverssd,  dim  dominion  lies. 

Vainly  the  Northern  Star 
May  bristly  watch  tltee  from  bis  burning  throne. 

And  warn  ot  shipe  afar. 
That  ioon  shall  come  to  claim  thee  for  their  own. 

Hideia  thy  cavet,  0  Seal 
Weep  with  eold  tean  along  thy  lonely  shore ; 

We  tear  tbe  Tail  from  tbee; 
Tfaon'lt  dash  DuknowD  spon  thy  coast  no  more. 
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locob  KentU:  Clje  Seeker  after  Babslon. 

Tbb  Uet  sod  vu  placed  upon  His  father's  grave,  and  still  Jacob  stood 
b;  its  ude,  (oarlees,  yet  with  s  world  of  uleot  agony  pictured  in  bis  pale 
&c«.  Tbe  good  clergyman  laid  his  bond  kindly  on  his  shontder,  and 
said, 

"You  bave  met  wllh  a  heavy  and  grievous  loas,  my  young  friend." 

"He  was  always  land  and  good  tome,"  answered  Jacob.  "  I  am  alone 
^-ftll  alone  now." 

-*  But  you  will  not  be  alone ;  you  will  bave  friends.  I  will  be  your 
friend,"  replied  tbe  clergyman,  for  he  wa^  moved  by  tbe  young  man's 
silent  gri^. 

"I  thanlc  you  for  your  kindly  o£for,  but  I  shall  not  lenudn  here.  To- 
morrow I  start  for  Babylon." 

"  For  Babylon !"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  "  There  is  no  such  citj. 
Babylon  is  bllen — is  fallen,  saith  the  Scripture." 

"It  cannot  be.  Babylon  must  now  exist.  My  father  spoke  to  me  of 
it  before  he  died,  and  bade  me  go  thither  to  seek  my  fortnne.  To-mor- 
row I  set  out  on  that  journey."  So  saying, '  Jacob  turned  away  and 
walked  slowly  homeward. 

"  A  little  Ijiucbed  in  bis  upper  story,  tike  his  bther  before  him,"  said 
the  old  sexton,  who  had  been  standing  near  by. 

"  It  is  a  very  strange  idea,"  answered  the  clergyman,  thoughtfully. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  his  father  speak  of  it  I  was  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  bim.     He  was  very  distant  and  unsocial." 

"  0 1  yes,"  replied  the  sexton,  " 'twas  the  only  subject  on  which  old 
Joke  Kentil  was  not  like  other  men.  Whenever  he  began  to  speak  of 
Babylon,  his  ^es  would  look  sort  o'  strange  and  wild,  like  a  crasy  man's, 
and  he  would  tell  about  the  bustling  streets,  and  crowded  harbors,  the 
he^  of  gold,  and  princely  palaces,  just  as  if  they  were  right  before 
his  eyes ;  and  would  say, '  If  I  were  not  so  old,  I  would  start  for  Baby- 
lon tbia  very  day,  for  there's  the  place  to  make  your  fortune.'" 

"And  I  suppose  he  put  these  strange  ideas  into  his  son's  head,"  said 
the  clergyman. 

"Tve  no  doubt  of  it,  for  this  morning  as  young  Jake  spoke  about 
going  to  Babylon,  his  eyes  looked  wild,  just  like  his  Other's.  He'll  go, 
you  may  depend  upon  it" 

Hie  old  sextou  was  right.  Bidding  adieu  to  none  of  his  friends,  not 
even  to  her  who  was  very  dear  to  his  youthful  heart,  he  went  on  bis 
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way  Meking  for  BMbylon.  He  knew  it  wu  by  the  river  side,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  tea.  So  be  joamejed  tovard  the  tea.  At  first  he 
inquired  of  people  whether  the  road  on  which  be  traveled  would  lead 
him  to  Babjlon.  But  he  found  that  this  inquiry  sul^ted  him  to  the 
<p]estiona  of  Uie  curious,  the  laugh  of  the  fooli^,  or,  what  wu  worse,  the 
sympathy  of  the  kind-hearted,  who  significantly  tapped  their  foreheads 
with  their  wise  forefingers.  Therefore  be  ceased  questioning  concerning 
the  route  wfailher  he  was  going,  though  he  stilt  sought  the  distant  city 
of  Bal^lon.  He  found  several  citiee  in  bis  joumeyinga,  but  none  of 
them  answered  to  his  idea  of  the  one  he  was  seeking,  and  so  he  jour- 
M^ed  on,  still  not  finding  it,  until  be  was  almost  in  despair,  and  a  dim 
thought  entered  his  mind,  that,  after  all,  the  olergyman  might  hare 
spoken  the  truth,  and  thu  the  great  city  had  fallen. 

Ihinking  thus,  he  wandered  through  the  streets  of  a  large  town,  un- 
til he  came  to  the  river  side.  Crowds  of  people  were  rushing  toward  a 
boat  which  was  moored  at  the  wharC 

"  Jump  right  aboard,"  stud  a  man  who  was  taking  ticketa  for  the  pas- 
sage, "  start  for  the  city  in  five  minutes." 

"  "What  dty  t    Bablyon  V  asked  Jacob. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  man,  winking  to  another  who  stood  by  his 
nde,  "  for  Babylon  or  any  place  under  the  sun." 

So  Jacob  went  on  board,  happy  at  last  in  being  fairly  on  hia  way  to 
Babylon.  Toward  night  the  spires  of  the  city  rose  in  the  distance,  and 
soon  the  whole  expanse  of  buildings  burst  upon  bis  view.  The  multitude 
of  boats  busily  plying  to  and  fro,  the  forest  of  masts,  the  distant  hum  of 
bnainess  growing  louder  as  they  neared  their  place  of  destination,  all  made 
Jacob's  heart  thrill  with  the  hope  that  at  last  he  bad  found  the  city  t^ 
his  search.  And  when  he  landed,  and  heard  oaths  and  imprecations  do 
every  side,  when  he  saw  the  eager  eamestnesf  of  men  who  strove  only 
for  a  paltry  sum,  when  he  walked  the  streets  and  beheld  the  glitter  and 
^are  of  fashion,  when  he  looked  upon  costly  struoturea,  filled  with 
every  luxury  of  every  clime, 

"  Ah  r  said  Jacob  to  himself, "  this  must  bo  Babylon."  "  Can  you  tell 
me,  NT,"  said  he  to  a  man  who  was  hastily  bmshing  past  him,  "  the 
name  of  this  cityf* 

"  Don't  you  know  the  name  of  thit  city  t  The  Emporium  of  the  New 
World  t     The  glory  of  the  Union  T  exclaimed  the  man. 

"I  thought  it  was  Babylon,"  simply  answered  Jacob. 

The  man  muttered  to  himself  "  Crazy,"  and  harried  on. 

"They  may  have  changed  the    name  unce  my  hther  was  her«^" 
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Uiought  Jacob.  "  He  eaid  it  was  the  rule  and  pracdoe  to  changa  OOB- 
tinually.  I  think  this  mast  bo  the  city  he  meant.  At  any  rate  I  will 
sb^  here,  and  seek  my  fortune." 

The  next  morning  Jacob  rose  early,  and  went  forth  to  seek  bis  fortUM. 
Hie  fint  care  was  to  transferm  himself  in  ontward  appeanmos  to  the 
Babylonian  staodard.  He  cast  tS  bis  old  and  thvadbare  garmenla  and 
clothed  himself  in  the  newest  style.  Then  he  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  manners  of  thoee  around  him.  The  adapbAiilJty  of  Jacob  was  won- 
dwful.  Very  soon  you  could  not  tell  by  his  ontward  appearance  but 
that  he  was  a  bom  Babylonian. 

Nov  in  the  dty  there  was  a  street  wherein  fortunes  were  made  or  lost 
in  a  day.  Hither  Jacob  wandered,  and  semng  men  harrying  to  and  fro, 
and  hearing  bargsining  and  traffic  on  erery  side,  and,  it  being  erident 
that  all  this  talk  was  of  money  getting  and  losing,  hewastenptedtoaak 
what  was  the  name  of  this  part  of  the  dty.  An  old  man  UAd  him  it 
was  the  'Change. 

"  Ah !"  thought  Jacob,  "  then  this  must  be  the  place  for  which  I  ana 
seeking,'' 

Jacob  b^an  to  study  the  habits  and  manners  of  those  who  frequented 
the 'Change,  and  learn  their  profession.  He  saw  that  most  of  them  were 
bankers  and  broker*,  money  changers  and  usurers.  New  and  startlii^ 
maiimB  of  business  were  given  to  him.  He  learned  that  there  is~no&- 
ing  dishonest  in  itself.  It  is  only  unsnccessftil  swindling  that  ia  decried. 
That  what  might  be  rascality  in  the  indiridnal  was  rirtue  in  the  corpor- 
ation ;  that  it  was  no  robbery  to  pick  a  man's ,  pocket  by  deceitful  re- 
ports and  skillful  representations ;  that  all  modes  of  money-msHng  were 
conunendable  so  long  as  tiiey  are  successful. 

At  first  these  principles  of  action  were  distasteful  to  the  honest  soul 
of  Jacob.  "  But,"  he  reasoned  within  Jiimself,  "  my  fiitlier  bade  me  get 
money  at  whatever  risk.  He  bade  me  adapt  myself  to  any  form  of  life 
vhereby  it  was  posrible  to  make  money — so  I  will  become  eren  as  one 
of  these  money  getters." 

Therefore  Jacob  hired  himself  an  office,  and  Jacob  Kehttl,  Bankbk 
AIR)  Broker,  gleamed  in  golden  letters  over  his  door. 

He  lent  money  at  two  per  cent,  a  month,  he  shared  notes,  speculated 
in  stocks,  he  dealt  in  real  estate,  he  bonght  and  sold  and  got  gun. 
Eveiything  he  touched  seemed  turned  to  gold.  No  sooner  did  he  buy 
stock  than  up  it  went  to  an  unprecedented  fgare ;  eetatea  purchased  l^ 
him  doubled  their  value ;  money  that  he  loaned  was  never  lost  A  year 
passed  and  Jacob  was  wealthy,  but  bow  changed.    He  would  not  have 
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bMB  known  for  Hn  aame  ainiple  hesrbed  joatit,  who,  a  jeu  igo,  clear 
brawed  and  innocent)  antsrad  the  city  of  Babylon.  A  forehead  wnnkled 
with  calcnlatioD,  brows  knit  bother  with  anxiety,  eyes  cold,  hard,  on- 
■Milling,  Upa  firmly  compraMod,  an  eager  ur  of  business,  were  the  char- 
aetaristiGs  of  Jacob  Eentdl,  banker. 

IVne,  he  was  looked  np  to  as  a  rising  yoang  man.  Old  Ooold,  the 
miHiiwaire,  was  hewd  to  remark,  after  Jacob  bad  been  in  the  city  but 
a  month  or  two,  that  Eentil's  financiering  ability  anrpaised  that  of  any 
young  man  he  erer  knew. 

"  Bnt  hell  go  to  the  deril  in  leea  than  a  year,  mark  my  words,  sir,  in 
lew  than  a  year,"  and  all  of  old  Goold's  followers  echoed  the  seDtiment. 

The  year  was,  however,  past,  and  Jacob  had  done  rery  different  from 

gTODg  to  tlie ^.    In  fitct,  it  had  b^^n  to  be  whispered  tliat  he  was 

in  le^oe  with  the . 

"  Sneh  luok  I  never  knew,"  said  old  Goold,  aa  some  one  told  him  of 
a  specnlation  by  which  Jacob  had  realized  a  vast  amount.  "  I  mast 
[Mttroniie  the  yonng  fellow,"  thought  he.  ';  I  will  ask  him  to  dinner 
thia  T^  day." 


So  Jacob  went  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  the  millionaire. 

Now,  in  the  dty,  there  prevuled  a  strange  custom.  So  soon  as  a 
m^den  arrived  at  womanhood,  both  herself  and  parents  b^an  to  cast 
about  for  some  one  to  whom  she  might  be  married ;  and,  in  the  search, 
they  looked  not  for  those  things  which  are  fittest  to  make  a  marriage 
hiq>py,  such  aa  love,  suitability  of  age  and  tastes,  goodness  of  heart, 
and  soundness  of  head.  True,  these  were  taken  aa  very  desirable  addi- 
tions to  the  main  requirite,  which  was — money.  Bnt  one  posseaung 
all  these,  and  being  poor  in  purse,  met  with  no  encouragement  from 
parents  or  prudent  daughters ;  whereas,  one,  lacking  all  these,  and  poe- 
scasod  (^  riches,  was  smiled  upon  by  both. 

Kch  as  Jacob  now  was,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ooold    ' 
quickly  thought  of  him  as  the  proper  person  for  the  husband  of  tiieir 
Jolia,     And  the    young   lady  herself  bad   no  objection.    What  little 
heart  she  had  ever  owned,  had  long  ago  been  flirted  away  and  dissipa- 
ted in  the  coqnetings  of  several  seasons.     As  for  Jacob  I — 

Here  came  to  him  a  memory  of  a  pure  love,  which,  in  his  boyish 
days,  had  sprung  up  in  his  heart,  growing  with  hb  growth  and  strengtli- 
ening  with  bis  strength,  and  the  sweet  remembrance  of  which  alone 
made  him  wish  to  return  to  his  native  village.     He  thought  of  the 
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happy  Fntnre  he  h«d  planned  for  binuelf  and  Uafy  Irvin,  and,  altiwn^ 
he  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  lore,  he  doubted  not  bnt  her  heart  iraa 
truly  hia.  And  he  half  determined  to  leare  the  Great  City  vith  all  ibt 
heary  carea,  and  be  happy  with  hia  Mary,  in  a  life  of  quiet  lore  and 
peace. 

But  the  Babylonian  influence  drew  him  the  other  way.  Waa  it  not 
mnch  wiser  to  marry  one  whose  connections  would  lift  him  to  the 
highest  circles  of  the  city  I  Whoae  wealth,  added  to  hit  own,  would 
make  him  richer  than  all  others  I  Love  was  fleeting  and  nDsubatantial. 
Wealth  enduring  and  tangible.  What  greater  pleaaure  could  there  be 
for  him  than  to  add  gold  to  gold,  lands  and  houses  to  land*  and  houses, 
ships  to  ships,  till  not  only  the  city,  bnt  the  whole  round  world  was  cir- 
cled with  the  bme  of  his  possessions ! 

He  chose  the  latter  portion,  and  old  Qoold  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and,  as  years  passed  on,  there  were  born  unto  him  eons  and 
daughters.  Yet  he  knew  but  little  of  the  dear  pleasures  of  home,  or  of 
wife  or  children,  for  his  wealth  had  still  increased,  and  all  hie  time  must 
be  given  to  the  care  of  that  fortune,  the  obtaining  of  which  had 
wrinkled  his  brow,  hardened  his  heart,  withered  all  his  afiections,  nar- 
rowed his  means  of  enjoyments  UTttil  only  one  was  left, — the  pleasure  of 
mon^-getting. 


Jacob  Keotil  yet  lives  in  the  Great  City.  Bis  house,  splendid  in  all 
the  adomings  of  art,  situated  in  the  most  aristocratic  quarter,  is  pointed 
out  to  the  curious  atrnnger,  as  that  of  a  man  who  entered  the  city  poor, 
but  now  is  worth  hie  millions.  True,  there  are  hints  that  hie  domestic 
relations  are  not  very  happy.  His  children,  by  thoughtless  and  spend- 
thrift courses,  bring  to  hia  heart  somewhat  of  grief.  And  the  grey- 
headed old  man  was  once  heard  to  say,  with  leant  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
believed  his  children  wished  him  dead. 

Not  long  ago  he  visited  his  native  village.  He  found  not  many 
changes  there.  He  visited  the  graveyard,  and  saw  the  handsome  monu- 
ment which,  at  his  expense,  had  been  erected  over  the  grave  of  hia 
father.  And  not  far  distant,  was  a  simple  slab,  whose  inscription  brou^t 
a  shock  of  pain  to  hia  heart.     It  bore  only  these  words — 

"MAET  nvIH,  AOBD  28." 

Ab  he  stood  looking  upon  it,  with  memories,  hopes,  regreta,  flooding 
over  his  heart,  a  baud  was  laid  upon  his  ahoulder,  and,  turning,  he  be- 
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b«ld  th«  cIsTgynuHi,  now  very  dd,  And  with  white  locks,  who  nmply  said, 
"Jacob  Keati],  have  you  Ibuud  Babjion  I" 

"Yw,"  replied  ha,  "Ihave  foond  Babjlon,  but  I  have  lost  what  is 
wonh  nioFs  than  til  th«  wealth  of  that  dty,  a  heart  which  would  ha*e 
givMi  me  its  treasure  of  earnest  love,  and  sweet  peace  and  conl«ntinent 
tat  my  own  sonL"  a.  r. 


Srokero  onto  t^c  Broknt. 

A  riHAKOIlL  BBBAr. 

"  Happ7  Uia  man,  who,  roid  of  cares  mi  strife, 
Id  silkm  or  in  Isathan  parte  rstaiu 
A  splsndid  shilling;  he  oor  hian  with  pain 
New  oyitera  cried,  oor  sigh*  for  obeerfDl  ala." 

John  Phillipt. 
"  Set  money ;  ami  get  moDay,  boy ; 
No  matter  bj  what  mesas." 

' '  "ns  money  mskes  ths  femsle  oonrser  go." 

J'ark  Btiyamin. 
Km/i  Oritdtr. — "  I  should  be  glsd  to  drink  jonr  honor's  hesllb  in 

A  pot  of  b*«r,  If  yen  will  give  me  ^ip«ne«." 
Piintd  »/  EmmnUj. — "  /  give  thee  lixpenee  T  I  will  see  tbse  hang'd  first" 
Q*org*  Catmi»g. 
"Hsllol  Lsndmsaqnsrtsrf" 

CatiSdatut  ad  ttottortm  ihMptkiintiutm. 
"  1  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny  I" 

"  Te  panper  smbit  solloits  preoe." 

Wb  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  somewhat  high- 
■oundin^  title  of  ^Brokert  and  the  Broien," — not  with  the  least  idea  in 
the  world  of  writing  a  ringle  syllable  on  the  subject  ther^n  set  forth, 
bat  simply  and  wholly  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  iududng  curious 
people  to  examine  what  follows;  and  we  hare  done  this  on  just  the  ' 
same  wise  principle  as  Yankee  showmen  who  perambnlate  the  country 
with  a  cart-load  (tf  three-l^ged  hens,  orergrowu  batnes,  and  big  bab 
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oons,  hang  out  upoa  th«  w&Il  of  their  shanty  a  huge  daub,  not  at  all 
intending  to  represent  the  "faanimala"  irithin,  but  merely  to  exdte  the 
wonder  of  giqiing  urchins  to  such  a  degree  that  they  will  finally  ahell 
out  a  tliilliDg  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  contents  by  actual  in^ectjtni. 
Such  is  the  avowed  ot^ect  (^  this  ricketty  ci^tJon, — a  mere  "sounding 
brass  and  tinUing  cymbal"  to  ring  in  readers, — for  if  left  entirely  to  it- 
self thfi  &bricator  hereof  greatly  feaieth  lest  this  valuable  production 
should  utterly  "  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Having  made  this  our  free  and  fall  confession  at  the  outset,  after  the 
manner  of  devout  Catholics  who  make  known  their  manifold  uns  snd 
tnuragresaions  before  undertaking  any  work  of  difficulty  or  danger,  and 
having  thus  conquered  that  wicked  spirit  of  deception  wherewitii  mRny 
scribes  are  affected,  we  go  on  our  way  feeling  much  like  Bunjan's  Pil- 
grim when  he  had  vanquished  Apollyon  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation. 

Of  real,  systematic  Brokers, — thoee  who  make  it  their  sole  occupation 
to  "break  things" — who  share  on  stocks  and  speculate  on  time  as  mat- 
ters of  every-day  ^th  and  practice — such  as  keep  the  Wall  street 
"Bulls  and  Bears,"  and  stir  up  the  wild  beasts  of  the  money  market  u 
their  pleasure, — of  these,  and  such  as  these,  there  is  neither  speumen 
nor  any  manner  of  need  in  this  community  of  ours.  Such  tfaffickars 
have  no  "call"  among  ns.  Their  commodities  aife  entirely  beyond  oar 
reach  and  foreign  to  our  wants.  In  this  latitude  they  would  be  what 
the  Fill-makers  call  their  wares, — "  a  drug  in  the  market."  A  man 
would  most  assuredly  starve  to  death  in  hawking  "  Policies,  Insurances 
and  Stocks"  about  the  College  Yard.  As  well  mi^t  he  try  to  sell  city 
lots  in  "  Symmes'  Hole,"  or  peddle  Bibles  on  "  fiddler's  Green." 

A  meek  Pawnbroker  might  posubly  &re  better.  By  dint  of  large 
Advertising  be  might  manage  to  drive  a  very  flourishing  bosiness  in  the 
way  of  borrowed  jack-knives  and  "gobbled"  coal  hodB,Vith  now  and 
then  a  stray  copy  of  "  Balbua  "  or  some  kindred  production  acddentally 
found  in  somebody's  room  ;  and  we  almost  eipect  th^  seeing  these  ii^ 
duoements,  some  enterprising  old  Israelite  will,  ere  long,  hang  ont  his 
three  golden  balls  from  the  basement  of  South  Middle. 

But  with  the  whole  tribe  of  "  envious  lews  "  we  have  nothing  to  do 
at  present.    Our  busineBs  is  with  another  and  totally  different  class. 

It  is  a  peculiar  and  interesting  fact, — peculiar  to  student-life,  and  ex- 
tremely "interesting"  to  the  psrties  concerned, — that  at  certain  timea 
in  the  year  nearly  every  wight  among  ua  is  as  destitute  of  "material 
aid"  as  the  man  in  the  Play,  who  went  back  to  Venice  "with  no  money 
at  all,  and  a  little  more  wit."    We  read  that  the  poor  widow  cast  into 
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the  Tresenry  "  two  mites  which  make  a  brthing."  She  differad  from  qs 
in  two  important  particulare:  for,  in  the  firet  place,  we  of  this  degener- 
ate 1^  rarely  disburse  our  fiiQds  for  any  such  praiseworthy  object,  while 
a  seoond  and  far  greater  difference  conuBts  in  the  fact  that  we  hardly 
erer  have  "  two  mites  which  moke  a  farthing  "  at  our  disposa]. 

We  once  heard  of  an  aspiring  young  orfttor,  wbo,  while  diBcnsaing  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Poor  ought  to  be  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, introduced  the  following  lucid  argument  in  the  negative  :  "llie 
Poor  may  be  divided  into  three  classes; — the  Lord's  Poor,  the  Devil's 
Poor,  and  the  Poor  Devils,  The  Lord  will  take  care  of  his  Poor,  the 
Devil's  Poor  oa^t  not  to  be  taken  care  of  any  way,  and  the  Poor 
D«vib  may  ^(t  for  themselves."  Now  we  have  always  considered  this 
an  extremely  philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  and  accordingly  we  b^ 
leave  to  inform  our  reader  that  the  people  treated  of  in  this  dlsquiution 
belong  most  emphatically  to  the  third  class  metioned  above.  Nor  is 
their  condition  by  any  means  so  deplorable  as  might  be  imagined.  Let 
us,  like  philosophers  as  we  are,  briefly  "  interrogate  nature  "  in  regard  to 
£ome  of  those  advantages  which  are  present  unfo  a  man  when  he  is  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  "  tight  -,"  and  thus  we  shall  sh'ow  that  utter  absence  of 
lucre  hath  manifold  goodly  consequences. 

L  It  ereattth  a  feeling  of  indtpmdetue.  The  man  who  is  "empty  as 
to  his  pocket"  feareth  no  evil.  Tbepickpocket  careUi  not  for  him.  The 
tax-gatherer  knoweth  him  not  The  snbecription  agent  paaseth  by  on 
the  other  side.  No  man  salutotb  him.  He  walketh  without  molesta- 
tion. He  sleepeth  soundly,  for  thieves  cannot  break  in  and  tteal.  He 
never  loseth  money.  He  never  speculateih  wickedly.  His  Bank  never 
Eaileth.  He  never  hath  bad  bills.  His  friends  importune  him  not  for 
aid.  He  liveth  long  and  dieth  happy,  because  he  hath  not  laid  up  his 
treasure  in  this  world. 

n.  It  encourageth  eiviUty  tmnardt  othert.  He  scometh  no  man.  He 
deepiseth  not  the  good  oflSces  of  his  fellows.  He  ia  not  puffed  up.  He 
bowetb  unto  Freshmen.  He  emileth  upon  newsboys.  He  taketh  off  his 
hat  to  Tutors.  He  eweareth  not  at  the  sweep.  He  eateth  oysters  with 
Sophomores  "by  special  request."  He  inquireth  the  time  of  day  thai 
he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  somebody.  He  compliment- 
eth  his  friend  and  borroweth  sixpence.  He  conndereth  Dutchmen  that 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  speaketh  no  ill  of  Lager-Bier. 
He  stareth  not  at  pretty  women.  He  poppeth  not  the  question.  He 
ungeth  not  under  people's  windows.  He  hateth  not  his  neighbor,  nor 
his  ndghbor'a  wife,  nor  anything  that  is  his  neighbor's.    He  showed 
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great  Undneas  towards  venlthy  young  i&dies,  and  conrinoetli  himKir 
that  they  hare  remarkably  sweet  tempers.  He  hath  great  politeness  in 
the  presence  of  rich  old  gentlemeD,  and  wondereth  if  one  g{  them  will 
die  soon  if  he  marrieth  into  the  family. 

in.  /'  cullivatelk  a  commendable  tpirit  of  humility.  He  conudereth 
himself  that  he  is  utterly  mean.  He  feeleth  his  own  emptiness.  He 
boasteth  not.  He  frowneth  upon  money-changers.  He  walketh  lowly. 
He  blacketb  his  own  boots.  He  smoketh  with  Colloquy  men.  He 
maketh  no  display  of  wealth.  He  weareth  no  jewels.  Heeateth  pea- 
nuts. He  flunketh.  He  hath  letters  home.  He  maketh  no  "rush." 
He  toketh  no  High  Oration.  He  carrieth  no  cane.  He  patronizeth  a 
pipe.  He  borrowetb  hia  neighbor^  book.  He  whlttteth  the  yard  fence. 
He  fiddleth.  He  is  never  heard  to  thank  God  that  he  is  not  like  other 
men :  he  has  little  reason  to  do  so.  He  is,  in  short,  what  Uriah  Heep 
would  call  "  very  'umble." 

IV.  /(  ritcueth  a  man  from  divert  lemplatiom.  He  walketh  upright- 
ly, because  he  cannot  do  otherwise.  Like  the  wicked,  he  itandeth  on 
slippery  places,  for  he  bath  not  a  penny  wherewithal  he  may  slip  down. 
He  eateth  no  costly  viands.  He  drinketh  no  wine.  He  goeth  unto  no 
Theater.  He  frequenteth  no  place  of  improper  amusement  His  mind 
is  undefiled :  likewise  his  pocket.  He  cheateth  no  man,  for  no  man  trust- 
eth  bim.  Ue  sittetli  not  in  the  seat  of  scomers,  nor  in  anybody  else's. 
He  dealeth  with  no  Broker,  and  hath  few  ''sins  of  commission,"  for  he 
rarely  tradeth  in  another's  name. 

V.  /'  trainetk  one's  inventive  faculty.  He  findeth  himself  in  a  mood 
to  "  change  his  condition,"  He  realizetb  that  he  is  vphartin,  which 
being  interpreted  means  "warning:"  for  he  wanteth  exceedingly.  He 
casteth  about  him  for  some  mode  of  deliverance.  He  studieth  ways  and 
means.  He  consulteth  oracles  and  uncles.  He  plieth  his  wits.  He 
yeametb  for  a  long  head.  He  conceiretfa  great  plans.  Heinventetli 
fly-traps.  He  peddletb  Shakspcare  in  New  Jersey.  He  buildeth  air- 
i«Btles.  He  collectetb  fines  of  Freshmen.  He  hooketb  books  from  the 
Librar}-.  He  seeketb  for  "  tick  "  at  the  tailor's,  and  runneth  away.  He 
gettetb  his  watch  galvanized.  He  discovereth  that  bis  father  is  a 
"  wealthy  planter "  in  a  far  country.  He  learneth  that  bis  pedigree  is 
"  F.  F."     He  exalteth  Diana.     He  cometh  to  imagine  a  vain  thing. 

VI.  It  helpelh  a  mtm'i  prospects  generally.  He  is  no',  weighed  down 
by  the  dross  of  this  world.  His  conscience  diaturbetb  not  his  slumbers, 
for  it  sleepeth  likewise.  He  hath  not  the  difficu'ties  of  a  rich  man.  His 
round  of  hope  dependeth  not  upon  a  camel's  going  through  the  eye  of 
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a  needle :  whereto  be  applieth  unto  himself  the  balm  of  a  great  codboU- 
tioD,  and  hnth  content  nith  hie  lot 

"Dio  fooliah  man  with  in  his  heart,  "  Of  a  truth,  an  empty  pocket  is 
the  '  vacnum '  which  '  Nature  abhorreth,"  and  I  will  shun  it  aa  an  eril 
thing :  Yea,  I  will  join  in  the  supplication  of  that  worthy  minister : — '  O 
Lord!  gjve  me  neither  Riches  nor  Poverty, — Mpeeially  Povtrty  1^" 
But  the  fool  rageth  and  is  confident  His  words  shall  be  set  at  naught 
The  wise  liateneth  not  to  his  counsels,  but  believeth  that  a  man  mnst 
needs  be  "Broken"  before  he  can  enjoy  the  fulness  of  terrestrial  bliss. 


Citcrarg   SffotUe. 

HuTORT  OF  Orbbcb.  By  Gborqb  Orote,  Esq.  Vol.  XII.  New 
York  T  Harper  &  Brothers.     1866. 

Taia  work,  as  often  happens,  has  spread  out  under  the  forging  hand 
of  its  author.  Destined  at  first  to  consist  of  ei^t  volumee,  it  numbers 
now  a  round  dozen;  all  stout  octavos,  which  in  the  republication  have 
dwindled  to  duodecimos — no  unapt  emblem  of  John  Bull  shrinkang  up 
into  Brother  Jonathan.  Even  now  we  have  not  reached  the  full  end. 
Two  volumes,  yet  to  appear,  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
are  re^ly  supplementary  to  the  History,  though  constructed  on  a  dif- 
ferent scale  and  bearing  another  title. 

To  compare  Grota  and  Gibbon  is  at  least  aa  natural  as  to  compare 
Hacedon  and  Monmouth ;  in  fact,  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance, 
beside  the  common  initial.  Both  Englishmen,  both  men  of  easy  for- 
tune, both  politicians,  members  of  Parliament  for  many  years,  yet  both 
scholars  of  solid  erudition,  and  both  masters  in  the  difBcult  art  of  repre- 
senting the  ancient  world  to  the  men  of  modem  times.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Germans,  preeminent  as  they  confessedly  are,  in  the 
studies  of  andquity,  should  have  allowed  the  prize,  in  Grecian  as  in 
Roman  history,  to  be  carried  off  by  Englishmen.  Unrivaled  in  the 
thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  particular  points,  they  seem  de- 
Gcient  in  the  art  of  composition,  the  art  of  gathering  up  the  fact^  into 
an  organic  whole,  and  giving  life  and  motion  to  the  body  of  history. 

It  is  remarkable  also,  that  these  great  expositors  of  ancient  liistory 
should  be  found  among  men  of  the  world,  the  men  of  public  life  and 
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businesa,  aod  not  among  tlie  ranke  of  profewonal  scholars.  Th«  wondei 
is,  that  men  so  situated  should  hare  leisun  and  dispoudon  to  accumu- 
late the  stores  of  learaing  neceesaiy  for  their  task ;  with  these  onc( 
quired,  their  position,  so  far  from  being  a  disadvantage,  gives  them 
portaot  positive  advantages.  It  is  the  office  of  the  historian  to  trace 
the  development  of  institutions,  the  march  of  government,  the  strife  of 
piuiies,  the  complex  influences  and  activities,  which  conttitute  the  pub- 
lic life  of  a  nation.  It  needs  no  a^ment  to  see  that  a  writer,  faniiliar 
with  such  things  by  immediate  personal  experience,  is  better  fitted  than 
a  distant  observer  to  speak  of  them  with  intelligence  and  authority. 
Besides,  scholars  are  apt  to  write  for  scholars ;  they  do  not  so  ea^y 
accommodate  themselves  to  an  unlearned  audience :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  position  and  habits  of  public  men  qualify  them  to  reach  and 
interest  the  general  pnblic. 

Even  in  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  their  compoution,  there  is  a 
relation,  not  without  interest,  between  the  history  of  Greece  and  the 
history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  Gibbon's  first  volume  (a  sixth  of  his  whole 
work)  appeared  in  1777,  his  last  in  1788.  Grote's  first  tno  volumes 
(also  a  sixth  of  his  entire  work)  appeared  in  1846,  his  last  volume  in 
1856.  Thus  in  each  case,  a  Occnde  of  years,  or  thereabouts,  separates 
the  author's  first  and  last  appearance.  But  in  each  case,  the  actual 
composition  was  preceded  by  many  years  of  preparatory  study.  Gibbon 
tells  us  that  the  first  conception  of  his  work  occurred  to  him  among  the 
mine  of  the  Vatican  in  1764.  At  what  time  Grote,  diagosted  with  the 
anti-democratic  bittemees  and  injustice  of  Mitford,  resolved  on  writing  a 
true  history  of  Grecian  freedom,  we  are  not  able  to  say.  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  letter  of  the  historian  Niebuhr,  written  in  1827  to  Mr. 
Frauds  Lieber,  now  President  Lieber  of  South  Carolina,  that  he  knew 
Mr.  Orote  to  be  then  engaged  upon  n  history  of  Greece,  and  that  he 
expected  great  results  from  hi^  labors.    ' 

After  all,  however,  the  contrast  between  these  eminent  writers  is  more 
striking  than  the  resemblance.  The  latter  is  mainly  external  and  super- 
ficial ;  the  former  belongs  to  the  character  and  ^irit  of  the  men,  their 
entire  habit  of  thought,  feeling  and  utterance.  He  differefice  appmn 
even  in  their  choice  of  subjects.  One  is  the  historian  of  a  monarchy ; 
the  other,  of  republics.  Grote  respects  man  as  man,  for  the  power  and 
worth  which  he  has  in  himselC  He  sympathixea  with  individual  efibrl 
and  aspiration.  His  ideal  state  is  one  which  securee  the  fullest  latitude 
for  individual  action  and  development,  without  losing  the  aggregate 
strength  necessary  for  its  preservation  under  eitemal  preeaure.  His 
subject,  acrordingly,  is  not  so  much  the  history  of  Greeojj,  as  tiie  historj- 
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of  politica)  freedom  in  Greece.  Hence  he  atops  flhort  with  Uie  generaUon 
eftei  Alexander,  about  three  centories  before  Christ.  He  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  solicitations,  nbioh  have  come  from  many  quai^re,  urging 
him  to  porsne  the  history  farther.  It  is  not  that  Qreece  then  ceased  to 
exist;  we  find  separate  govenimeiits  kept  up  there  for  a  century  and  n 
half  later.  But,  in  Orote's  view,  there  ie  no  longer  any  interest,  any 
vocation  for  him  as  a  historian.  The  splendid  despotiMm  of  Macodon, 
Syria  and  Egypt,  have  no  charm  to  draw  him  farther  on.  He  cares  more 
for  a  few  hundred  men  leading  a  free,  dvic  life  in  Platiea  or  Maasalia 
than  for  the  whole  empire  of  Alexander.  ' 

Gibbon,on  thecontrary,caresliU]eformen,exceptas  they  are  gather- 
ed in  imposing  ag^gates,  in  armies  or  Empires.  His  delight  ia  in  mate- 
rial grandeur,  the  sublime  of  numbers  and  masses.  He  has  no  enthusi-. 
aim  for  the  heroic  acts  and  qualities  of  individuals.  As  be  looks  upon 
the  Qoble  fortitude  and  self-devodou  of  the  Christian  martyr,  his  only 
feeliog  is  a  polite  compound  of  amazement,  pity  and  contempt  for  such 
wrong-headed  obstinacy.  But  the  msgnificence  of  court  and  camp 
kindlec  hia  admiratdoo,  and  calls  out  all  the  riches  of  bis  gorgeous  style. 
Hia  ideal  state  is  a  colossal  empire,  like  thst  of  Augustus  and  Trajan  : 
and  he  regards  with  natural  opposition  everything  which  endangers  its 
unity  and  strength.  It  has  been  said  even,  that  his  dislike  for  Christ- 
ianity arose  from  his  view  of  it,  as  a  popular  insurrec^on  against  the 
established  Paganism  of  the  flourishing  Empire.  We  could  easily  be- 
lieve, without  express  testimony,  that  during  his  eight  years  of  public 
life,  hia  silent  vote — he  never  attempted  oratory — was  uniformly  given 
far  the  Tory  administration  of  Lord  North,  and  against  the  nnsubmis- 
Bve  colonies  in  America ;  jlist  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  no  di£Q- 
enlty  in  idend^ng  the  vindicator  of  Athenian  democracy  with  the 
Pftrliamentary  champion  of  the  Ballot. 

Agnn,  we  may  contrast  the  polished  insincerity  of  the  earlier  histo- 
rian, with  the  outspoken  honesty  of  the  later.  Insinuation  and  irony, 
the  &vorile  weapons  of  Gibbon,  have  no  place  in  the  armory  of  Grote. 
In  reading  the  History  of  Greece,  we  find  the  opinions  <^  Its  author 
■tatad  without  reserve:  in  many  instances  they  difi»r  from  opinions 
commonly  received ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  cover  up  the  diacrep- 
mcy,  or  to  weaken  by  understatement  the  force  of  the  opposing  argu- 
ments. We  are  not  hurried  blindfold  to  the  conclusion  of  the  author. 
Hie  main  pointa  en  both  aidea  are  aet  before  us  with  evident  con- 
■OMDtioaanesB ;  each  one  may  examine  and  decide  for  himself.  Id 
thia  way,  no  dtmbt,  the   rhetorical  character  of  the   work  has  sufi'ered 
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some  injury.  Instead  of  a  oondnous  and  flowing  nairalJTe,  we  bare  in 
many  parte  littie  more  th&n  a  series  of  discussions.  But  the  trutli'«eek- 
ing  reader  will  gladly  forego  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  story  for  tho 
higher  pleasure  of  intelligent  knowledge.  He  will  be  grateful  to  the 
writer  who  giveS'  him  some  idea  of  the  ground  on  which  be  ia  treading ; 
who  does  not  expect  bim  to  receive  conjectures  as  facts,  or  probabilities 
as  certainties.  IT  the  authorities,  on  which  the  narrative  is  founded,  are 
scanty,  cosflicting,  or  untrustworthy,  such  as  the  historian  of  autiquity 
is  often  obliged  to  take  up  with  in  default  of  better,  the  reader  has  a 
right  to  know  it ;  and  Giote  never  fails  to  give  bim  notice.  But  often, 
in  such  oases,  the  graceful  pen  of  Gibbon  runs  smoothly  on,  like  an  ex- 
perl  skater  gliding  over  the  weak  spots  in  the  ice,  without  ^ving  any 
suspicion  of  their  weakness.  It  is  true,  he  seldom  fails  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  imperfect  authorities,  combining  them  with  masterly  skill 
and  eliciting  the  most  probable  results.  But  the  most  probable  results 
to  be  attained,  are  often  far  enough  from  being  certain  or  satisfoctor}-, 
and  ought  Dot  to  be  imposed  as  such  upon  an  unsuspecUng  reader. 

The  difference  of  character  between  these  eminent  writers  is  a«com- 
panied  by  a  corresponding  difference  of  style.  Ihe  glittering  rhetoric 
of  Gibbon  could  hardly  be  confronted  with  anything  more  entirely 
opposite  than  the  homely  but  expressive  English  of  Grote.  The  former 
leaves  upon  the  mind  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  of  lurking  sophistries ; 
the  latter  seems  to  have  in  its  transparent  plainness  no  place  where 
sophistry  could  bide  itself.  "The  two  men  have  different  objects  in  the 
use  of  language :  one  seeks  only  to  be  understood ;  the  other  wishes 
also  to  be  admired.  The  one  never  thinks  of  fine  writing ;  the  other, 
from  first  to  last,  never  ceases  to  think  of  it.  Grote  is  perhaps  as  inat- 
tentive to  mere  style,  as  any  man  of  first  rate  cultivation  can  be.  What- 
ever words  will  best  express  his  meaning,  with  the  greatest  force  and 
clearness,  are  welcome  to  him,  no  matter  what  their  pedigree  or  past 
associations.  He  uses  freely  many  words  and  phrases,  to  which  Gibbon 
never  would  have  allowed  tlie  entree  of  his  reSned  and  fastidious  page. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  Grote's  style  is  best  for  wear.  There  is  a  kind 
of  charm  in  its  directness  and  simplicity,  whiiib  nerer  ceases  to  be  felt ; 
while  the  elaborate  el^^ce  of  Gibbon,  though  relished  at  first  and  ad- 
mired always,  cloys  us  at  last  with  its  "  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

Without  pursuing  the  parallel  further,  we  may  conclude  by  con- 
gratnlating  the  students  of  classical  antiquity  on  the  important  addition 
which  Grote's  History  of  Greece  baa  made  to  the  helps  for  classical 
study.    In  connection  with  the  Dictionaries  of  AntiquiUes,  Biography, 
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and  Owgnphy,  (the  last  not  qait«  completed,)  brought  out  by  Dr. 
William  Smith,  it  supplies  a  complete  apparatus  for  illustroUng  what 
Gemiana  call  the  real,  as  distinguished  fi^m  the  verbal,  in  Qredan  lite- 
Tstare.  J>  h. 


filtmorobitia  SaUnsia. 

DOINQS  OF  COHUENCEMEKT  WEEE. 

Tu  RiaiTtA  took  plaoa  Tnudjiy  noning,  July  20th.  Judge*,  Commodora 
Harriot,  of  Tale  NsTy,  sod  Eingsley  Twining,  E«q.,  of  the  Olu*  of  IBGS. 
Th*  onlj  Collage  boali  entered,  were  the  Traniit  and  Ariel  The  rteolt  was  a 
lietor;  for  the  Tranail,  (Soientifie,  *ix  osr*.)  in  the  flnt  Clata.  By  previoiu 
tgreonent  with  the  Ariel,  no  prize  wai  giTen.  In  the  leoond  Claaa,  the  Pilot 
Boat  (Towaie,  two  oara)  took  the  But  priEe.  The  raaning  was  a*  foUowa ; 
Traoait,  diatanoe  S  milei,  time,  32  miaotes  49  Mconda, 
Pilot  Boat,     "      H     "        "      H        "       20 

There  were  alao  raoea  of  Sharplea  and  3ail-boat&  The  drill  prize  waa  award' 
edtothoTrauiit. 

Au-HA  Dblta  Phi  Okatios  was  delivered  Toetda;  evening,  by  Bev.  J.  F. 
niompaoD,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  (Tale,  18S8.)  Sul^ect— Literary  Caltnra  for 
Edneated  Bfen.  The  Foem  wai  ddivered  by  Rst.  Edwin  Jobnson,  of  Jackaon- 
ville,  UL,  (Tale,  1M6.) 
•Ctattao  as  OLcnrx  waa  preached  Toeeday  evening,  by  Rev.  K  C.  Jonea,  of 
fioDthingtoD,  Conn.,  (ISSl.)  Snljeet— The  Second  Coming  of  Chriat.  Text, 
1  TbMa.  ir,  IS. 

ALDim  MBcmra,  Wednetday  morning,  July  sa  Hon.  J.  A.  Bockwell,  {18S2,) 
preaided.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Badger.  ProC  Olmsted  eulogized  Dr.  J  G.  Per- 
riTal  and  Luciaa  C.  Dnncan,  Eiq.,  of  New  Orleaai,  vbo  had  died  daring  the 
year.  Addreeaes  were  made  by  Prof.  Silliman,  Sen.,  Meaara.  Williemion,  of 
Tann.,  (1821,)  Biihop  Clark  of  R.  I.  ;  Rev.  Hr.  Andrewi  and  JadgeWilliama,  of 
the  Claaa  of  1831;  Measn.  Thompaon  and  Carter,  of  1836;  Messrs.  Eelldgg, 
Kingabory,  and  Collias,  of  1846,  and  Messrs.  Lewis,  Robinson,  and  Thomas,  of 
IB5S.  In  conclniion,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  spoke  coDcerning  tha  projected 
9cbool  of  Science 


Pbi  Bni  Eatta  Okatioh  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Iforth  Charob,  by  Prof  E. 
A.  Park,  of  Andover.  SnligeeC— The  Relations  of  TaaU  and  Religion.  No 
PeeoL    This  Bodaty,  at  ita  bnaineea  meeting,  made  the  foUowing  eleotlou  for 
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1667:  Hon.  OhuU*  Sniniw,  Ontor;  ProC  F«ll«n,  of  CaniMdgc,  Bnbttitnie. 
pMt,  WilUam  C.  Br7Mt ;  9ttb«tittite,  Fnuial*  U.  Fineh,  of  Ithaoa,  S.  T. 

CoKManaEHUT  DAT.  B^n  In  tbe  ntoraitig.  Motio  hy  Bargmui'a  Sinfonic 
Orebaatrm  of  N«ir  Tork.     Tbe  D«gr««*  at  th«  year  are  m  follow*: 

B.  i.,  in  coUTM  9S,  honorary  I.  M.  A.,  ia  coane  SI,  honarArf  i.  Pb.  B. 
\1.  U.  D.,  IS  in  coDne,  3  hoDoraiy.  He  Honoraty  Degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  on  William  Hnogerfbrd,  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  Charlei  Snmner.  Bos- 
ton, M*«a. 

Pliny  A.  Jewett,  H.  D.,  wai  appointed  a  Profeator  in  the  Hedioal  DcpartmcDt^ 
in  place  «f  Pro£  Been,  reeigaed. 

Samuel  W.  Johnion,  tint  AasiatoDt  in  Chemiatry,  iraa  appointed  Profeoaor  of 
Anal; Ueal  Chemiitry. 


<Etiitor'9    9.ablt. 

Thbbi  time*  per  annnm,  like  tfas  aneicnt  children  of  larael,  do  we  oome  np  to 
worahip  at  onr  temple.  He  goodlint  temple  of  acience  in  all  the  wide,  wide 
world.  Tory  mncb  did  wa  enjoy  the  bli**fUl  independence  of  tbe  long  ininmer 
aflemoona  in  tbe  "  golden  prime  "  of  jolly  Junior  year,  Reading  the  gloriona 
pagea  of  old  romance,  or  lingering  for  the  twentieth  time  over  the  fan  and 
patboa  of  tbe  great  Engliih  noTeliat.  Shaking  off  the  pQppy-chaina  with  a  good 
old'STaong.  WeaTing  day-dream*  of  the  great  Aitnreander  the  ancient  elma. 
And  then  atarting  off  at  four  o'clock  to  imitate  Madame  DeStael'*  heroins,  by 
imprOTliing  a  Tsry  poetical  apottropbe  to  tbe  profoaior  of  modem  languagaa 

In  the  interim  the  genina  of  ImproTement  (Hr.  I^ickerman)  haa  been  Tcrj 
,bnay.  Sweeps,  plasleren,  plumbers  and  glaziera  baTc  conspired  with  Nature 
herself  to  help  on  the  good  cause.  The  rooms  are  whiter,  tiiegraaa  ia  greener, 
the  bell  ia  later,  and  the  bees  that  at  partiQg  were  "  sicklied  o'er  with  tbe  pal* 
castof  thoogbt"  are  now  Untedwiththeraddierbneof  rout  beef  and  moontain 

A  little  thaologoe,  of  onracqnaintaDoe,(nota  rsaident  of  Divinity,)  who  waa 
onee  reading  In  the  TestanieBt  aboat  tbe  upper  room  whicb  wa*  to  be  fooad 
fnmiahed  and  prepared  for  the  Pasaover,  in  a  vsrsioti  worthy  of  Elder  Sbepard 
himael(  ipoke  of  finding  the  apartment  finitkei  and  papired.  Little  did  we 
think  at  that  time  that  this  idle  remark  was  a  propbstie  intimation  of  the  exact 
condition  of  the  room*  in  Yale  College  in  the  antnmn  of  tSGB. 

Speaking  of  upper  room*  we  are  reminded  that  the  old  philoaopbical  chamber, 
like  the  Senior  claaa,  haa  been  divided  into  two  part*.  Ala*  1  for  the  old  foot- 
ball meatinga.  Alaal  for  tbe  cryetala  and  the  fleaa.  Alaa  I  lor  the  enlarged  re- 
preaentaljon  of  tbe  good  Profeieor'*  head  now  gone  fbrever.  Ho  more  aball  the 
nebtant'a  shadow  walk  ita  ancient  beat  aeroaa  the  ceUiug.    And  the  "  old  tiinee 
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gtfwd  like  BwOB  Traack  At  dM  TMWti  on  Um  waU. 

Hie  ftoKnia  fint  floor  of  North  middls,  wfaoia  fmt  roonu  ««r«  foraeriy  lO 
full  of  old  boot*,  b««tlM,  and  itoTtpipM,  tbst  tbaj  i«eiB«d  to  eombina  tha  &eil- 
itiaa  of  an  Mit«mol^<»l  miuatnn  witli  tboM  of  the  "  old  Onrioait;  Shop," 
«ho««  mytbie  inhabitaDta  wer«  ao  poor,  that  the  toi?  bedbaga  lived  on  ticJi — 
«Ten  thia  mouldy  cetablUhmaTit  baa  been  reraouldad— it  baa  tuned  pals  wltk 
Mtoniabmeot  at  tbe  preieaee  of  the  "  ge&iue  of  ImproTement,"  and 
"iBtkaHlwtH  vbai/diaoualBkaMl,''  (Do.  Tt] 

•n  is  now  purity,  and  it  ii  hoped  tbere  will  be  peace. 

Iq  the  Chapel  alio  there  hxTe  been  ^eat  changai.  Thota  big  profeeeari^ 
bexea  at  the  We«t  Bod  of  tbe  aanctaary  have  baaa  cot  up  for  Jtuiior  and  Sopho- 
■none  accommodation,  tt  econraaical  bonaawifei  cut  oat  jacketi  tor  tha  littto 
bib  from  the  timo-booored  haLIUmcDt*  of  their  graodlathere.  Tbe  obaerra- 
toriee  in  the  center  have  been  ma4e  imall  enough  to  bold  two  lean  oocupante 
infptomer  clotfaiog;  and  two. triumphal  chariot*  hare  been  to  ingeoiontlf  oo*- 
atroeted  between  the  doon,  that  hereafter  all  eTaooatiDg  Freahmen  will  ba 
■■ompelled  to  look  out  for  the  tnton  and  tbe  benediction.  One  cannot  b«t 
■daire  tbe  eelf-aacrifioe  of  men,  who  for  the  public  weal  coneent  to  at 
among  the  heathen  of  that  benighted  and  rhemnatie  region,  where  lo  Jittle  of 
tbe  Ooepel  ia  heard,  that  their  aentry  boxes  might  be  appropriately  traniferred 
to  the  joriadietion  of  the  commiiei oners  for  foreign  mieiiona. 

Breathing  spells  are  u  necessary  for  students  asforwhalgt,  Therefore  lArJc* 
welcome  be  Tacstioas.  But  let  no  unwary  member  of  the  Senior  class  ever 
<pend  anotber  Tseation  in  Kew  BaTen.  We  came  back  here  for  a  short  time, 
snd  found  *  devoted  individual  with  haggard  face  and  dirty  shirt,  yawning  at 
ihe  great  tenantlesa  etaoki  of  brick,  looking  as  desolate  as  a  Freshman  in  the 
oesan,  and  clinging  to  his  walking  stick,  as  if  it  were  the  topmast  of  a  wreok. 
When  be  wandered  off  among  the  college  buildings. 


Thew^ks  were  vacant.  The  noUces  npon  the  tree* 
««re  eiUiw  washed  vaeant,  or  bad  gone  off  in  eompuiy  with  •  wind  that  had 
lest  hie  way.  The  oraage  boya  ware  baakrapt.  The  bell  was  dumb.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night  came  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  three.  Time  wss  ended.  A 
uB^c  erieket,  whoee  qnsniloDS  note  wa«  eolemn  as  that  of  a  bittern  over  tha 
nrina  of  Babyles,  moaned  a  Jeremiade  over  the  life  and  joy  of  Conm  en  cement 
week,  when  atreeta,  hot^  and  chttrehes,  the  ball  of  the  Brothers,  and  tbe 
baartaof  oandldates  for  admiation  were  allfiillto  orarflowing. 

Par  different,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  wta  th«  experience  of  most  of  our  reader*. 
Dmibtl***  ye  enjoyed  youitelves  hngely  in  revisiting  the  haunts  of  your  child- 
hond.  getting  sp  at  noon  to  see  the  snn  rise  npon  the  White  monntains— mak- 
ing faeaa  before  brcakfkat  at  Saratoga  Spa — getting  on  swininingly  at  Newport, 
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pnUiag  ap  at  8.  T.  KmImIV  UT«n  in  Ostbtm — rcKHiip  repnUioam  nempapcn 
Uid  ftriitocntic  biUi  of  far*— WAlkiag,  riding,  aingtoit.  ktmlDgr.  (prMinfc,  and 
niMBg  pKKUMWMu  Nad  frooDrally ; 


The  be«t  joke  fre  bavL- heard  during  vocation  origiua{ed  iu  Union  Squoru. 
If.  Y.  Colonel  Smith  called  upon  Mr.  Jont*  to  solicit  a  anbacription  for  thr 
eqntatrian  atatue  of  WashingtoD.latel;  erected  there.  Mr.  Jonea  aaid  "Ho, 
'Waabingiton  doei  'nt  need  monnmanta  in  order  to  be  remembered."  "  Tea.'* 
•aye  the  Colonel,  "  bnt  bere  i»  an  omnment  to  yonr  honae,  an  improvement  tu 
yonr  property — yonr  ncigfabora  hare  all  paid  aometbing — vontyoat"  '' Ko, 
■ir,  T  don't  believe  in  it — I  don't  vant  any  ttatue  of  Woahington  tnyaelf.  I've 
got  him  htre,  air,  in  my  heart."  "  Well,"  aaid  the  other,  "  alt  I've  got  lo  lay  is 
that  if  yon've  got  Waabington  in  your  Aear(,yon'vegot  him  in  a— (AiHubriBp 
tight  place."    "Good  day,  Mr.  Jocea." 

Ona  calm,  dreamy  morning,  in  the  latter  pari  uf  vacation,  we  took  a  delight- 
fo]  walk  into  the  country,  and  by  and  by  encountered  a  big  boy,  perched  on  a 
huge  maaa  of  mica  achist,  and  hammering  avay  like  UcphieiitQe  upon  the  back 
of  Promethoaa  Tinetna,  Thinking  to  test  the  fellow's  knowledge,  we  asked  htm 
if  he  knew  what  kind  of  stone  that  was  f  "  Tos,  air,"  replied  the  ynnng  gool 
ogist,  "  It'i  eurbln'  iIuh." 

While  we  are  in  the  vein  we  will  tell  oue  more  atovj  about  going  out  We»L 
We  had  to  makeastop  of  forty-eight  hourd  at  Buffalo,  in  consequence  of  a  break 
in  the  r»ad.  Misery  loves  company,  and  we  soon  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
an  elderly  lady,  who,  what  with  long  traveling  and  long  wiuting,  and  taking 
care  of  a  sprightly  little  grandchild,  wbk  well  nigh  exhausted.  At  length  we 
started.  Night  came  on,  and  Mrs.  C.  wanted  very  Innch  to  get  a  litllo  rest.  1 
told  her  to  try  and  get  a  nap.  and  I  would  be  on  the  look  out  far  her  stopping 
place,  and  wake  her  up  when  ne  got  tliete.  She  waa  to  stop  at  Painserille,  Ohio. 
The  rain  woa  pattering  upon  the  windows,  and  after  trying  for  u  while  to  talk 
with  a  friend  in  another  en r,  about  midnight  I  forgot  myself,  and  foil  fast  asleep. 
Soon,  however,  the  stopping  of  the  cars,  aocompaoied  by  a  confused  noise,  woke 
me  op.  I  startod  from  the  seat,  and  seeing  a  man  with  a  carpet  bag  leaving 
ihe  car,  I  hurriedly  asked  what  place  that  was.  He  replied  that  it  waa  Painet- 
villt.  Off  I  sprang  to  the  other  cor,  shook  Mrs.  C.  violently,  seized  the  baby  iu 
one  hand,  and  two  baskets,  aboniiet,  and  a  tin-pail  in  th«  other,  and  tritimpb- 
antly  landed  the  entire  establishment  upon  the  platform  jaal  m  the  cars  wer* 

After  this  aet  of  gallantry,  I  returned  to  my  seat,  wondering  a  momrat  wkj' 
Mrs.  C.'a  friends  were  not  waiting  to  meet  her,  and  then  with  great  aatiafsetion 
composed  myself  for  another  snooze.  In  about  an  honr  I  wat  mbbing  my  eye* 
open,  jnit  as  the  train  stopped  again,  The  brakeman  thrnat  hia  head  into  the 
ear.  and  to  my  fnconeeivable  horror  thundered  out — pAimivtu.it 

l[«reifi|l  powers!  It  flashed  upon  ne  in  an  instant.  I  had  put  ont  the  lady 
at  tlu  aronff  piart.  On  that  rainy  midnight  1  bad  bnndled  her  ont,  bag  and 
haggage,  at  a  watering  station,  twenty  miles  feom  home.    Kn.  C  i*  a  very 
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crtimibla  lad  J.   Bnt /dbtst  vaot  t<r'*Mh«r  •gain,  vnlMilcaR  hsvathepriT- 
l«ge  of  Mving  har  life. 

Bat  it  !■  higb  time  to  gat  hiiek  to  co1t«g«.  The  fint  bo«in««  upon  tha  dookat 
waa  of  eoviM  deetionttering.  "Hie  flnrt  Teak  aach  societj  vss  about  a  half  a 
doKan  ahead  of  the  other — reminding  one  vwj  gtnnigly  of  the  two  analcee  each 
of  whiiA  ata  the  other  np.  But  of  aourse  the  great  daj  of  the  feut  vas  State- 
it  of  Facts.  Perhaps  the  moat  entertaining  posmge  in  the  apeechea  of  the 
:t  waa  the  attempt  to  shov  that  the  failure  of  their  men  to  tale  the  De 
f oreat  medal  was  owing  to  "  Prortdantial  ctrcDmatanoes."  On  the'  other  hand 
daoidedly  the  moat  metaphyaieal  exerciae  of  the  da^  was  to  trace  out  tbe  rela- 
tion of  ideae.  in  the  aomewhat  abatraae  demonatration  that  Linoniahad  taken  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  valedietoriaa  dttring  an  exiatence  of  ahnndred  and  three 

While  the  Junior  oratore  were  fighting  over  thepoueasion  of  Oalhoun,  aa.ao- 
eoiding  to  the  Babbinical  tradition,  St.  Htohael  and  the  areh-flend  contended 
Kar  the  body  of  Hose*,  tho  Freehmon  were  patrifled  at  beholding  the  mott  won- 
darfol  apparition  which  has  bean  witnasaed  ainco  the  downfall  of  the  hooaa  of 
Uaher-  tip  the  broad  aisle  aolomnly  atallied  the  portl;  preaeoco  of  Qeneral 
HnrnjAreyii,  dreesed  In  fiill  r^nent^  He  was  full  six  feA  high,  and  ofaHorid 
oomplexion.  Upon  hia  arm  leaned  ■  decrepit  old  man,  dreaaed  in  tlg^t 
breaehas  and  block  silk  atockioga,  with  an  old.fiuhioned  coat  reaching  f^m  hia 
grajr  hair  down  to  hia  well  fitting  pnmpa.  >  Even  before  the  old  gentleman  had 
a^t  an  approving  smile  upon  a  Sophomore,  who  was  hiaaing  the  Erothara,  all 
toenhad  read  in  tho  wrinkles  of  hia  goblin  face  the  name  of  William  Wickham. 
A»  for  the  fJencral  he  was  all  pnnetilio,  and  awe  was  tamed  into  adioiration  at 
(he  martial  grace  with  which  he  extingniahad  a  daring  nrohin  who  waa  making 
bcea  at  the  aadienee,  jost  breath  tho  platform,  aa  if  to  help  oat  the  action  of 
the  apeakcr.  When  last  seen  bj  mortals,  the  two  apertem  wcrf  celebrating 
tbair  reanrreution  over  an  oyster  atew  at  Mao'* . 

^e  moat  exciting  oecnrrenee  uuce  the  appearance  of  that:  tatelar  divlnitie>> 
■a  the  great  fend  in  the  Benior  class,  with  regard  to  their  portraits.  For  a 
longer  period  than  the  great  battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontsra  lasted,  the  photo- 
graphers and  the  Tiithc^raphera  have  been  engaged  in  mortal  atrife.  If  the 
speakers  at  the  cla^a  meeting  had  "been  taken  in  the  act,"  natnraliata  wonid 
have  prononoeed  them  a  gallery  of  maniaca  The  Lithographers  ronndly  aa- 
•arted  that  the  photograph*  either  would  last  or  they  would  not.  If  they  did 
laat  they  woold  be  ao  freokled  and  ipeekled  they  might  be  mistaken  for  the  re- 
presentation of  thaapotted  moon  in  thebeginningofOlmsted'a  Astronomy.  If 
•key  did  not  last,  but  gradnally  tamed  black  as  was  prediotod,  they  would  eon- 
-«y  to  posterity  the  erroneous  impreasion  that  the  eloss  of  'n7  waa  nompoied 
entirely  of  gentlemen  from  Africa. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  waa  objeoted  that  tho  Httla  distorted  image  in  the 
midst  of  the  blank  page  of  a  lithograph  bore  ao  scanty  a  retsmbtsnee  to  the  ori- 
,^i)al,  that  for  all  practical  parpoeei  they  might  as  well  get  one  of  those  old 
misaionaTy  mi^,  which  represent  a  raookcy  sitting  on  one  of  the  cannibal 
island*.  Krinning  at  the  Pacific  ocean. 
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W^OMonljr  nrg«k««in|iroiQiMw)iMfaiiugbt  periwpsbaeffeoted  by  BiU  pbob>- 
(npbing  tha  monkey,  ind  then  lithographing  the  fr«cklet.        ' 

Ont  TMdar.wa  ihotiU  lika  to  chat  •  UUla  loof er  nitb  joo,  but  anifll  type  ia 
getting  >«kroB,  and  you'll  have  to  sail  at  the  Baaotatn  fur  farther  |»Ttiaiilmi& 
llwre  are  only  two  ot^jeotioni  to  Ifaia  irraagMMBt.  In  the  first  plkca  yon  aavar 
aosld  find  tha  Sanotan,  ud  in  ttie  leoond  plaao  you  wonld  be  aearod  to  de«tli 
aAar  yoa  got  ther&  We  oannot  raveftl  the  iear«U  of  ttia  Board.  Bat  if  ymi 
eoold  only  look  into  tiie  inner  ahamber  of  onr  offioe,  and  eee  tbe  Gaii-ortl  wnd 
the  DoetM-,  Shaoghal  and  the  twin  gianta  lliahkan  and  Ifeiraobaim,  koaping 
guard  like  Pop*  and  Pagan,  aear  tha  door,  and  thra  get  away  uublinded  fay  tbe 
avenj^g  naoke,  yon  would  b«  ooa  of  tha  moat  ramarkablaof  liTing  maa. 

0>e  word  to  thoaa  who  bare  ao  promptly  reaponded  to  tha  eall  for  anbacri^ 
liona.  Espeeially  to  the  ttalwart  men  of 'ea  Wa  belisTe  they  have  inbactib- 
ed  more  generally  than  any  praeading  olaaa.  lliay  are  wUft  Before  tkey  get 
to  be  lery  old,  tjkeaa  Maguinea,  containing  aa  they  do  the  aztanul  biitoty  of 
Ihair  eoUage  Ufa,  a«d  eaihriniBg  many  of  the  drareet  menwriea  wkiek  dmi 
hrigbtan  fotwity,  will  beaa  prieelaia  ai  tbe  Sybil'*  iMvea  Wa  hope,  geaUa 
nan,  that  yon  may  oeeape  tb«  quiek««i»d*  of  matrionlaticMi  and  biennial,  of 
•l^tkalmia  and  dyipepaia,  and  at  laat  cosm  out  glorianaly  witk  th*  8^orf« 
"ping"  wfaiakan  and  " aherpakin."  Meanwhile,  we  would  remark  tkab  tha 
Yalv  Lmaaai  M«ul  ia  open  ta  all  daaaee:  and  thoaa  of  yon  who  writ*  aad 
take  it  will  ihow  yonrM^T**  to  be  worthy  of  oonpanlonahip  with  thoie  literary 
giants,  who  have  reoeiTsd  it  from  all  antiquity.  ,  Ferhi^N  you  may  even  getap 
to  the  Teneriffean  peak  of  an  editorehip  yonnelTes,  and  have  the  privilega  of 
paying  for  a  medaLont  of  yoar  own  breeohee  poekata. 

If  you  do,  «e  hope  that  all  artiata  and  naoromauosra,  all  pisyeta  upon  wind 
or  stringed  bitruments,  may  be  aa  polite  to  yon  •«  the  aguit  of  the  Coatinea* 
talavaatona.  Their  ainging  waa  delightful.  In  many  reepeeta  it  aoi^Nuaad 
any  that  we  eTar  heard.  Their  itraina  did  not  linger  npoa  the  ontward  ear  aad 
eharm  the  hearer  witb-mere  indolent  enjoy  meat,  but  vent  right  to  the  aonl  aad 
made  it  atrong  for  daeda  of  patriotism  and  duty.     Thia  ia  mnaio'a  nobleat  ftna- 

1d  New  York  also,  we  found  the  Editorial  office  to  ba  an  "openSteate"  to 
Barawn'a  Uoaaun.  On  tha  etrengtb  of  onr  eoBneotion  with  the  lit.  v«  wnr 
the  great  whale,  preparatory  to  its  being  skinned  and  pioklad,  the  aksnka,  Iioa% 
and  saa  calTee,  Mount  Veanvioa  and  the  Bappy  Family,  the  whittle  mad*  oat 
of  a  pig's  tail,  and  the  unhappy  man  who  had  rednead  himself  to  a  "living 
akeletou"  by  trying  to  oonnt  th«  Totaiof  the  ladi**  for  Praoont. 

Therefore,  by  all  maana  slrire  to  be  Bditora,  and,  while  yon  are  waiting,  gat 
soma  ona  of  yoar  elase,  of  strong  pbyaieal  organiaatian,  who  haa  the  beat  into- 
rest*  of  Haga  at  heart,  to  infliot  severs  corporal  ehaatiaemant  upon  "  th*  Oa(> 
poral,"  and  so  raiaa  a  sympathy  which  will  run  the  sobaoriptioa  list  Op  to 
S0,000  copiea. 
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I.  BDTLBR,  E 

I,  HOUIBS,  V.  C.  PBRKIITff, 

a.  PRATT. 


Sl)e  Conbnct  of  tt}e  <Sain|)aign. 

Now  that  t£e  election  U  over,  it  may  be  proper  for  tu  to  glance  at 
the  conduct  of  the  campaigo,  and  see  whether  it  has  been  oanied  on  in 
that  apirit  which  we,  aa  a  people,  and  eapecially  that  portion  of  ua  who 
dum  to  be  the  educated  people,  can  approve. 

We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  there  waa  much  in  the  principlea 
for  which  the  varioua  partiea  were  striving,  much  in  the  peculiarly  hoe- 
tile  attitude  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  to  arouse  malevolent 
and  angry  feeling.  But  the  true  question  is  precisely  this — is  there 
anything  in  party  obligations  which  ahould  make  a  man  forget  the  com- 
mon oourteues  of  life,  and  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman  t  If  so,  let  all 
par^  obligations  be  shaken  off,  and  let  us  go  forth  free  and  untrameled 
ready  to  follow  out  the  dictates  of  our  better  natures, 

In  the  political  campaign  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  there  is 
no  qoeslion  but  that  the  virulence  and  malignity  of  party  spirit  have 
been  suffared  to  exceed  all  bounds.  We  had  never  beforo  supposed  that 
a  person  wss  responsible  for  anything  but  his  own  actions;  that  by 
these  he  must  be  Judged,  and  hia  true  position  assigned.  It  seems, 
however,  that  tiiis  is  not  sufficient.  Should  any  of  our  readers  ever  be 
ao  unfortunate  as  to  beoome  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  this  free 
and  enlightened  people,  let  such  a  one  look  well  to  his  antecedents 

TOI.  xxu.  1 
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His  own  lUe  mxy  be  pore  and  spotiess  m  the  drivea  snow,  but  if  any  of 
his  TOlfttives,  or  penooa,  not  of  kiD,  bearing  the  same  name,  have  ever 
been  derelict  in  the  slighUet  degree,  the  unhappy  candidate  is  alon«  re- 
■ponsible.  Upon  his  devoted  head  are  visited  the  sins  of  his  race,  and 
he  is  made  the  ■capO'goat  for  their  infinnitiee.  Above  all,  let  him  pre- 
serve his  mother's  certificate,  and  abundant  evidence  of  the  data  and 
place  of  his  own  birth,  for  nothing  is  too  lott  for  parly  purposes,  no  tie 
so  sacred,  or  circle  so  private,  but  that  the  prurient  eye  and  greedy  ear 
of  the  petty  politician  will  invade  its  saciedness.  He  good  name  of 
woman,  and  the  houor  of  man,  are  alike  soiled  by  low  inuanations  and 
coven  sneers. 

With  shame  we  confess  (£at  there  is  a  portion  of  our  people  whom 
snob  ribaldry  might  fiurly  be  expected  to  delight  We  should  antJiri- 
pate  that  the  pot-house  politician  and  his  half-inebriated  audience 
would  gloat  over  fictions  which  ministered  to  their  baser  passious.  But 
that  intelligent  men,  and  those  holding  high  poeitiou,  should  condescend 
to  employ  these  stories,  which  they  do  not  believe  themselves,  merely  to 
inflame  and  aggravate  public  sentiment,  seems  totaUy  inexcusable,  and 
deserving  of  the  severest  censure ;  and,  though  we  can  pardon  some- 
what to  the  heat  of  passion,  we  cannot  excuse  him  who  deliberately 
writes  and  utters  such  libels. 

Tbo  power  of  a  free  press  can  never  be  exaggerated.  Thrown  an  the 
dde  of  Right  it  becomes  a  worker  of  good  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  seen.  It  is  a  Samson,  grasping  with  mighty  stjenglh  tiie  pillars 
which  uphold  oppreeuon.  But  it  also  has  a  terrible  power  for  evil,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  men,  becomes  an  intlrument  of  darknees 
and  moral  death.  We  would  by  no  means  object  to  a  free,  fair,  and 
candid  discussion  of  any  subject,  or  even  of  the  personal  claims  of  any 
candidate  (or  office.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  eliminate  truth  and 
merit.  It  sifte  the  pure  gold  from  the  sand  and  mud  of  party  prejudice. 
Bnt  there  has  been  anything  but  a  fair  discussion  in  the  contest  juat 
ended.  The  rule  has  rather  been  to  seize  hold  of  every  ne&rious  pro- 
ject and  plausible  lie  which  was  presented.  Contradictions  and  ex- 
posures were  alike  unheeded.  The  generosity  which  retracts  a  base 
and  baseless  imputation  was  forgotten,  and  a  sneaking  euccees  was  the 
only  object  kept  in  view.  Is  this  a  style  of  political  controversy  we  can 
ssk  the  world  to  admire!  Can  we,  who  call  ourselves  the  "foremoet 
nation  in  the  ffies  of  Time,"  call  upon  all  men  to  witness  the  purity  of 
our  politics,  and  the  magnanimity  of  our  political  action  t  We  filaim 
that  we  are  superior  to  all  other  nations  as  being  a  Bepublic,  aa  the 
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only  nation  where  the  people  direotl}'  asaert  their  will  at  the  polla, — 
bat  how  many  electioDB,  like  thib  last,  will  suffice  to  convinoe  the  other 
nations  of  the  globe  of  the  luperior  advantages  of  a  popular  elective 
fraiu^isel 

If  falsehood  and  coiraption,  riot  and  Uoodahed  are  to  be  the  constant 
attendanta  of  popular  elections,  we  apprehend  that  soon  the  approach  of 
the  great  quadrennial  strife  will  be  viewed  with  anything  but  senti- 
ments of  pleasure.  Instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  time  when  the 
sublime  spectacle  is  to  be  presented  of  a  great  people  fiilly  and  freely 
expresung  their  sovereignty  without  fear  or  bvor,  it  will  rather  be  anti- 
dpated  as  a  season  of  rampant  fraud  and  daring  dishonesty ;  when  not 
the  unbiassed  voice  of  a  peo]de,  but  the  tricky  politics  of  demagogues 
shall  rule  the  day ;  when  all  the  baser  principles  shall  be  called  into  ac- 
tion, and  a  broad  love  of  country,  a  pure  patriotism,  give  way  to  party 
paaeion  and  strife  for  sectional  success. 

Another  danger  is  also  to  be  apprehended.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  best  men  will  come  forward  uid  expose  themselves  to  all  the 
attacks  that  wanton  calumny  can  frame,  or  an  evil  invention  softest. 
And  when  suoh  assaults  become  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  can- 
didacy, then  a  person  with  common  sensitirenees  will  shrink  from  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  for  office,  and  our  government  gradually  fall  into  the 
bands  of  scheming  politidans,  who  have  no  character  to  lose. 

We  have  heard  but  one  reason  why  this  bitter  invectiTe,  and  coarse 
demonstration  shonld  be  used.  Persons  will  say  that  they  dislike  this 
mode  of  polidcal  discussion  as  much  as  any  one,  but  there  is  no  other 
resource  left.  "  If,"  they  say,  "  you  are  attacked  with  a  club  by  a  vil- 
lain, you  do  not  wait  until  you  can  secure  a  polished  sword  before  you 
defend  yourself,  but  lay  your  hands  upon  whatever  means  of  defense 
liee  nearest,  even  if  it  should  be  covered  with  mud  and  dirt."  But  the 
analogy  fuls,  because  It  takes  for  granted  that  just  and  proper  instru- 
ments of  attack  ^or  defense  are  in  the  hands  of  evety  speaker  and 
writer.  The  contrary  is  the  fact  Keen  irony,  polished  sarcasm,  and 
unsparing  ridicule  may  be  used  by  every  one  without  necessarily  degen- 
eradng  into  wicked  malignity,  coarse  buffoonery,  or  gross  personality. 
We  would  not  complain  if  there  was  no  choice  of  weapons ;  but  it 
shocks  OS  to  see  men  who  could  use  with  so  much  power  these  higher 
methods  of  argument  and  invective  deecend  to  the  level  of  blackguard- 
ism and  slang.  There  should  be  as  much  difference  between  the  two  as 
between  the  tournament  of  old,  and  the  brutalities  of  a  modem  prise- 
fi^t ;  and  the  bully  of  the  poliUoal  ring  should  be  made  to  feel  that  a 
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knightly  lance  reached  farther  and  pierced  deeper  than  his  shitlalah. 
And  it  is  this  we  most  strongly  condemn,  that  in  the  late  national  stnfe, 
the  combatants,  of  all  ranks,  seemed  to  choose  the  grosser  weapons  of 
abnse  and  personality. 

We  have  drawn  a  dark  picture,  but  the  events  of  the  past  two 
months  have  forced  it  upon  os.  We  make  no  particular  application  to 
any  party  or  press,  as  all  have  unned  in  some  degree,  though  some  far 
leas  than  others.  We  write  down  these  few  thoughts  because  they 
have  been  painfully  impressed  upon  us,  and  now  seemed  the  fittest  time 
for  their  utterance.  The  remedy  of  this  evil  lies  with  us  who  are  soon 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  educated  manhood  of  the  nation.  Let  us  re- 
solve that  no  heat  of  political  controversy  shall  ever  cause  us  f>  forget 
that  generous  courtesy  which  is  the  crowning  grace  of  manliness. 


YALE  LTTERART  PRIZE  ESSAY. 
Kcfonn  in  tl)e  Ktformer. 


Abtsomoueu  tell  us  that  near  the  horizon,  the  stars,  pale-shiniDg 
through  the  thick  ^r,  its  earthy  vapors  and  changing  currents,  are  warped 
fioii^  their  true  place  in  the  sky,  but  as  we  lifl  ourglass  to  the  zenith,  the 
tight  of  far-off  suns  comes  straight  and  clear  from  heaven.  It  is  so  villi 
the  ideas  of  men,  bent  from  the  truth  while  they  cling  to  earth — forever 
sTire  only  when  they  rest  at  last  on  realities  above.  Our  vision  seldom 
pierces  that  upper  air.  We  contemplate  action  through  the  dimness  of 
perverted  affections — opinions  in  the  light  of  an  obscured  intellect.  Low- 
sighted  because  low-fallen,  we  own  a  tendency  to  false  ideas,  coeval  with 
the  race  and  subtly  mingling  with  all  human  thought  Against  these 
false  ideas,  seeds  of  all  human  ills,  God  fights,  and  so  figbt  all  good  men. 
Here  is  the  discipline  of  man  on  earth.  It  is  the  possibility  of  evil  that 
gives  the  good  its  moral  value.  It  is  the  presence  of  temptation  that 
glorifies  the  pure  in  heart  It  is  the  power  of  doing  wrong  that  makes 
it  godlike  to  do  right  Glorious  discipline — a  discipline  that  alone  dis- 
covers the  truest  men  of  history, — that  by  struggle  and  sacrifice  and 
hope  sublime,  forms  "great  and  matchless  men,  dear  to  Ood,  and 
famous  to  all  ages." 
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Against  old  evils,  flooding  the  earth  and  wielding  the  arm  of  every 
man,  Reform  steps  forth  a  youth,  alone,  RefonnB  spring  always  from  a 
ungle  mind.  l>ace  back  the  history  of  all  conquering,  transforming 
troths,  and  they  center  at  last  in  the  fervid  thought  of  a  single  earnest 
spirit.  Pallas  sprung  fiill-armed  from  the  teeming  brain  of  Jove,  qneen 
of  all  human  knowledge  and  mistress  of  the  arts.  And  sols  bom  every 
great  and  true  idea.  It  fills  the  brain  of  some  toiling  thinker,  scorning 
the  &lse  and  breathing  forth  the  tme,  rack  and  angry  as  he  looks  upon 
the  actual,  resolute  and  humble  as  he  looks  into  his  own  sonl,  but  glow- 
ing with  the  ferhope  of  the  poswhle  until  he  lives  in  it  and  for  it,  care- 
less of  all  things  till  he  triumph  with  it  Such  a  man  stands  in  a 
minority  of  one.  All  men  are  against  him  ;  but  standing  as  be  does,  he 
is  the  man  whom  God  Almighty  sends  to  lead  a  great  idea  through  the 

The  times  call  often  for  meu  of  great  and  trae  ideas  to  stem  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  ills,  but  they  sometimes  call  in  vain.  Have  vre  not  examples 
in  our  own  history)  Yet  is  it  not  Bs  sure  that  when  the  true  reformer 
comes,  he  comes  all  weaponed  for  the  fight, — that  be  goes  through  his 
life-work  calmly  and  resolutely,  yet  trusting  in  other  strength — that  he 
finds  heavenly  armor  to  b^n,  and  heavenly  hands  outstretched  in  battie 
to  assist  his  own !  Nay,  is  it  not  sure  that  every  such  man  enters  the 
hsta  prepared  to  last  his  time  and  do  bis  work,  not  only  by  an  original 
strength  of  mind  and  heart  and  will,  but  moulded  in  a  mysterious  way 
into  Uie  mental  and  moral  fiishion  of  the  true  reformer)  Yes,  there  is 
a  change  oomes  over  the  soul  or  works  vrithin  it,  tbat  sublimes  his 
powers,  makes  every  motive  pure  and  clear,  and  gives  a  gravitation  of 
every  faculty  to  each,  and  of  all  to  the  grand  aim  of  life,  spontaneous, 
concentering,  resistiess.  It  may  come  from  conflict  with  the  powers  of 
earth  or  the  powers  of  darkness,  hout  a  great  shock  or  a  great  sorrow, 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  tost  humanity  in  baunts  of  death  or  in  the 
haunted  brain,  from  inward  stirring  of  the  sonl,  or  from  the  voice  of 
Ood  in  low  inevitable  whispers  to  the  heart,  but  come  whence  it  may,  it 
comes  to  all  reformers  as  they  start  from  slnmber,  and  rise  to  the  level 
of  their  time  all  along  the  course  of  history.  It  tells  one  story  through 
the  ages.  No  man  has  changed  the  world,  who  has  not  first  been 
chained  himsell 

A  man  for  the  times  arose  in  Germany  at  the  heels  of  Napoleon  to 
denounce  his  ambition  and  save  the  Fatherland.  The  dismemberment 
and  destruction  of  Germanic  nationality  hung  upon  the  struggle.  He 
was  a  Hamburg  bookseller.    They  drove  him  from  his  home,  sequee- 
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tnted  hia  property,  uid  Mt  a  price  upon  bis  head.  A'nined  exile,  great 
thoDgbts  cune  in  upon  him.  He  came  to  believe  that  th«  voice  of  an 
honest  man  is  a  mighty  power.  He  came  to  act  as  in  presence  of  God. 
He  felt  "  the  fierce  freedom  of  hia  old  forefathers"  streaming  Ihroagfa 
his  veins.  He  felt  himself  great  that  he  had  been  bom  ia  evil  tJawB. 
He  wrote  and  spoke  and  acted  for  Oerman  independence  till  he  died, 
and  hia  words  are  written  now  in  the  solid  Oerman  mind. 

Another  man  appeared  in  Scotland  three  centuries  ago.  He  vaa  a 
•choolmaater.  He  was  leading  ao  even  and  scbolasdo  life.  The  rini^ 
reformation  saw  him,  and  dumed  him  as  its  leader.  In  open  chnidi  a 
preacher  called  on  hia  flock  to  summon  the  modest  teacher  from  hia 
school  to  the  responsibility  and  peril  of  a  sacred  ministry.  He  burst 
into  tears  and  fled  speechleu  to  his  chamber.  Tliere  he  shut  himself 
for  days,  and  when  at  last  men  aaw  him  in  the  palplt  breaking  the 
bread  of  life,  they  saw  that  the  old  mirth  had  vanished,  that  the  work- 
ing features  showed  the  grief  and  trouble  of  bis  heart  all  calmed,  and 
that  the  modett,  tender-hearted  schoolmaster  was  changed  to  John  Knox, 
the  stem  reformer  and  the  Iconoclast  of  Scotland. 

This  change,  mysterious  and  mighty ,  has  its  deep  necessities.  The  re- 
former finds  the  neod  of  a  prior  self-development  in  both  the  objeotiTe 
and  subjeclive — in  the  false  and  its  relations  to  himself  and  in  the  ohav- 
acter  and  habit  of  his  own  mind.  The  impulse  to  reform  come*  to  him 
first  from  without  and  after  from  within.  In  considering  then  the  obai^ 
which  makes  the  man  of  great  ideas  a  reformer,  we  find  its  first  neoea- 
■ity  in  his  relations  to  the  evil  he  comes  to  overthrow. 

1.  It  ia  the  servitude  of  the  mind  that  constitutes  the  essence  and  the 
power  of  despotism.  False  ideaa  and  great  evils  impose  that  servitude. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  tyranny  of  Gdse  opinion  that  finds  not  in  its 
realms  one  <£ssentiDg  voice  or  one  free  uplifted  arm.  How  many  fitlse- 
hoods  that  have  cursed  the  world  have  lived  for  centuries  without  one 
daring  denial  I  Such  are  they  all  before  there  comes  the  spirit  of  re- 
form, and  ita  fint  work  on  earth  is  the  reformation  of  a  single  aoul. 
When  a  ^Ided,  consecrated  lie  "  crooks  the  pregnant  hinges  of  men'a 
knees,"  that  man  is  free  and  has  liie  truth  within  him  who  has  dethron- 
ed in  his  own  mind  the  lie.  Under  ontr^^eooa  lawa,  thou^  whipped  to 
obedience,  his  soul  is  free  as  Alpine  breezes.  Such  a  man  there  must  be 
at  the  outset  of  every  great  reform.  He  must  have  broken  those  fetters 
for  which  the  hate  of  Samson  turned  in  upon  himself : — 
'nion  ut  bMomt,  O  want  imprlMumant  I 
^a  doDgaoD  of  thjial£ 

O  sarvile  niad, 

Bawarded  well  with  sarvils  pnniihiiiantt 
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^s  bMe  degree  to  which  I  now  am  ttUea, 
Those  raga,  thU  grmdiog,  is  not  yet  so  base 
A»  WM  mj  former  MrTitade,  ignoble. 
Unmanly,  igaonuDiooe,  Inlamova, — 
Tme  elarerf  and  that  blindnoea  won*  than  thia 
Th»t  aaw  not  how  degenerately  I  aerred  I 

Until  there  rises  Huch  a  man  there  can  be  no  reform.  And  to  tbe  level 
of  a  true  reformer  tie  must  rise  by  this  same  inward  change.  We  say 
not  tbat  this  alone  will  constitute  abenefactor  of  tfae  race.  God  has  Hot 
sent  all  esfranobised  men  to  be  reformers.  They  need  much  more  than 
great  idean.  But  this  we  say,  that  every  man  who  has  changed  the 
world's  ideas,  has  first  of  all  this  chan^  within.  He  must  be  in  him- 
aelf  the  embodiment  of  his  reform. 

2.  Whoever  works  upon  the  universal  mind,  changes  it  into  the 
form  and  fashion  of  his  own.  Ihe  ^me  has  gone  by  when  men  talked 
of  hypocrites  and  impostors  rising  to  the  head  of  conqneriDg  nations,  and 
transmitting  to  after  ages  ideas  which  they  knew  in  their  hearts  were 
lies.  Who  thinks  now  that  Mahomet  was  an  impostor,  not  an  enthusi- 
ast f  Mahomet  moulded  Arabia  into  the  likeness  of  himsell  The 
genins  of  his  life,  its  mystery,  its  &itb,inBpiredhis'foUowers,  and  with  hia 
spirit  they  gave  the  Koran  or  the  sword  to  every  land  from  Delhi  to 
Gnuada.  And  those  sects  of  fanatics  which  sprung  up  in  the  troublous 
times  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Reforntalion,  did  they  not  assume 
the  very  stamp  of  the  men  that  led  them!  Did  not  the  brief  and 
bloody  years  of  Anabaptist  license  impersonate  a  thousand  times  the 
^rit  of  the  prophet  of  Zwickau  1  All  men  who  influence  the  world, 
appear  in  every  mental  feature  as  they  are,  when  their  characters  are  re- 
produced in  those  who  follow  them.  The  irrepressible  desire  to  change 
all  other  men,  to  win  men's  reasons  and  their  will  to  an  alliance  with 
one's  own,  is  the  very  essence  and  foundation  of  reform.  That  little  vil- 
lage under  the  shadow  of  the  Yosges,  changed  from  a  haunt  of  misery 
and  sin  to  a  magic  circle  of  happy  homes,  which  the  demons  want  and 
crime  could  never  cross,  a  place  where  the  very  ur  breathed  of  pure 
affection  and  angels  seemed  to  dwell,  was  it  not  a  transcript  of  the  mind 
of  Oberlin,  fulfilling  in  humility  and  lowliness  his  heavenly  work  on 
earth!     By  tbeiriruita  indeed  shall  ye  know  them. 

As  the  reformer  then,  so  the  reform.  The  change  in  men  will  be  pro- 
portioned in  completeness,  in  sincerity,  in  fervor,  and  in  truth  to  the 
change  wrought  in  fats  own  soul.  To  a  man  filled  with  a  new  idea  all 
men  look  up.  If  they  see  that  Uie  irresistible  power  of  truth  has  con- 
quered and  absorbed  his  whole  collective  being,  tillhe  speaks  what  be  be- 
lieves and  sees  and  knows,  with  the  fervOr  and  the  power  which  falsehood 
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cannot  counterfeit  and  an  inward  cliange  alone  can  plant  within  him, 
they  will  listen  and  believe  as  men  did  of  old  on  the  sea-shore  or  the 
plains  of  Palestine. 

3.  We  find  a  third  necesMty  in  the  inherent  strength  of  his  antagonist. 
The  spirit  of  reform  first  moving  upon  the  troubled  waters  finds  the  false 
not  only  common  to  all  men,  but  assimilated  into  their  mental  constitu' 
tion,  woven  into  the  rough  teiiture  of  their  lives.  MissioDnries  tell  us 
that  heathenism  is  so  inwrought  into  the  popular  character  and  habits  of 
those  shadowy  lands,  that  it  secroa  an  original  aod  ineradicable  belief. 
Something  like  this  is  the  hold  of  an  old  evil  on  the  world.  A  true  re- 
former must  needs  be  as  great  as  bis  antagonist  The  system  he  would  sub- 
stitute must  be  as  grand  and  towermg  to  the  purged  eyesight  as  the  old. 
Men  need  to  be  convinced  that  the  right  is  true  expediency.  The 
maxim  "  magna  Veritas  "  needs  a  demonstration  to  their  souls.  Old  ties 
will  bind  them  down  with  clasps  of  iron  till  they  see  heavenly  light 
bursting  through  dungeon  walls  and  the  prison  doors  unbarred  as  did  the 
old  apostles.  How  often  might  men  see,  if  thej  but  would,  in  the  con- 
flicts of  the  centuries  a  single  soul  arrayed  against  ten  thousand,  "in  the 
nnreustible  might  of  weakness  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,"  and 
putting  them  every  one  to  flight.  Such  moral  greatness  no  man  has 
given  to  him  by  nature.  It  comes  from  a  reformation,  and  as  it  were  a 
reconsUtution  of  his  being,  which  sublimes  his  motives  and  makes  him 
grandly  equal  to  the  evil  and  the  time. 

He  finds  in  his  own  soul  subjective  necessities  yet  stinger  than  all 
these.  In  the  mind  of  the  earnest  thinker  they  follow  up  the  former 
with  a  starlliog  power.  The  man  who  sees  the  need  of  change 
as  be  looks  upon  the  false  external,  despairs  as  he  looks  witliic.  The 
false  sits  there  as  welL  With  it  all  intellectual  processes  are  tinged, 
su^^'iig  always  minor  premises  which  vitiate  results.  Cramped  and 
confined  by  old  ideaa  he  wandere  in  a  labyrinth  to  which  he  has  no 
clue.  For  the  reformer,  like  the  eldest  poets,  having  an  impulse  to  the 
hidden  truth  of  nature,  has  yet  no  guide  save  intuition  to  lead  his 
wandering.  Old  Homer  might  see  cleariy  the  purity  and  beauty  which 
no  poet's  voice  had  sung,  might  perceive  in  "  the  rich  Titan-youth  of 
man"  his  everlasting  dignity,  and  in  all  human  ties  the  symbols  of 
divinity,  but  his  graad  and  simple  soul  was  unfettered  by  the  past.  The 
refM'mer  has  to  fight  tbis  past,  and  put  his  foot  upon  its  neck  before  he 
can  press  forward  to  a  true  belieC  He  must  have,  first  of  alt,  an  intel- 
lectual freedom,  a  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  old  ideas,  yet  scorning 
not  the  truth  which  mingles  with  iLem  all,  aD,d  gives  them  all  their 
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power.  Lot  tint  be  towed  by  doubt  and  oftre,  be  dssbed  by  w&rea  of 
bopelen  lonow  upon  the  firm  niuhakeD  Bhnra,  or  let  k  huid  divins  le- 
moTO  the  scales  from  his  dim  eyes  and  pour  ia  sapematnrat  li^t,  UU  be 
beholds  things  as  they  are.  He  uses  freedom,  then,  to  gather  power. 
Xo  man  tUnks  for  him.  He  builds  up  his  ideas  from  the  deep  necesu- 
ties  of  human  nature.  He  takes  up  &lsehood  as'  a  fulcrum  for  the 
truth.  From  evety  conquered  fortress  he  sallies  oat  to  new  achieTe- 
m«nt,  yet  planting  no  garrison  nutjl  his  podlion  is  impregnable.  He 
w^ea,  too,  a  defeniiTe  as  well  as  an  aggressive  Vfii,  Be  has  to  fight 
against  the  arch-enemy  of  the  reformer,  the  lendeuqy  to  carry  o(xiclu- 
sion  further  than  the  bounds  of  fact,  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
demonstrated  truth  and  a  dewred  conolasion  by  a  fine-spun  theory. 
How  often  has  imagination  mined  a  jnet  reform  1  The  refijnner,  then, 
has  two  battlea  to  fi^^t  in  his  own  soul,  the  one  with  its  old  ideas,  the 
other  with  its  new  ardor.  V,  in  the  one,  he  needs  a  will  iDriDcible  and 
strong,  in  the  other  he  needs  the  modesty  of  a  true  philosopher ;  if  he 
would  fight  with  all  the  worid  for  a  conclusion  built  up  fiwm  evidence  > 
he  would  fight  a  plausibility  or  a  truth  half-danonstmted,  though  all  the 
worid  side  with  it.  In  the  mind  of  Newton,  we  see  this  freedom,  this 
power,  and  this  restr»nt  of  intellect.  He  believed  the  truths  of  inspi- 
ration na  he  believed  the  gravitatiou  of  the  universe.  This  freedom, 
this  power  and  this  restraint  of  intellect,  came  to  him  as  th^y  c<«ne  to 
all,  frx>m  a  deep  change  within.  Be  that  rulethhisown  spirit  has  taken 
a  step  to  the  ruling  of  others.  Only  he  that  has  set  free  himself  can 
set  free  the  world.  In  Newton's  soul  the  combination  of  these  two,  this 
strength  made  perfect  in  weakness,  ahone  out  into  his  life  and  hie 
philosophy,  making  the  one  all  mmple  and  the  other  all  sublime. 

2.  Beudes  this  clearing  and  preparation  of  the  int«lleot,  this  general 
power  of  graqnng  and  throttling  fiJaebood,  this  general  conviction  of 
the  mind,  there  needs  in  every  reformer  a  speoal  ooovicdoa  of  the 
heart,  the  sense  of  a  mission  and  ^  duty.  All  intellectual  strength  and 
power  without  it,  are  like  phantom  marish-gleams  to  the  clear  burning 
of  the  p<^  star.  Reform,  come  down  from  heaven,  needs  living 
preachers.  God  glorifies  the  human  soul  by  making  it  bis  helpw,  and 
no  man  ever  served  him  save  from  the  hearL  ^ere  ia  no  reformer 
anywhere  without  the  sense  of  duty.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
bladng  out  of  a  buried  thought,  illumining  the  ages,  the  careless  <^ 
shoot  of  a  oareleas  mind.  Every  refonuer  has  a  mission  in  the  worlds 
and  knows  it.  His  work  may  He  buried,  but  it  will  one  day  blossom. 
Qod  never  bade  a  human  intellect  rise  up  a  Imig^t  of  truth,  but  be  gav» 
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it  ipm  Mid  MTOid,  aad  bii  win  dincting  >ra,  to  make  ita  fife  rietori- 
OM,  H«  gwra  th«  yietarf  to  John  Hnn  sod  all  the  old  grfonaaw,  wbm 
he  led  than  Utroagh  the  bittanen  of  pemantioii  to  (be  finy  crown  «/ 


He  neadi  tUa  foil  taaovpHcai  of  hii  nuMiaD  to  gire  him  wnlif  of  abn 
and  chanete.  Maa  ofUn  drift  aboat  the  -world  of  thought  like  the 
atnwge  anw  whoae  nlent  ahadows  bum  the  phantom  iMnk,  Mning  with- 
oot  a  ooaapaaa  or  a  chart  on  unkoown  aaaa,  whiie  myada  curraiitB  of  th« 
deep  are  ewMping  them  thioagh  ercry  lone,  paat  everf  haven.  Id 
nnriea  of  golden  TuiaDe  they  wander  mtoonaaoiu  of  the  spell,  till 
«i«i7  wiibed-fcr  land  k  nrnk  beneath  the  wavee  and  th^  glide  noiaeliMly 
mto  the  aternal  darknen.  We  were  all  made  to  be  in  one  Beoae  men 
of  one  idea.  One  idea  rau  through  the  tminiBe.  One  idea  nna 
Arough  every  great  man'*  life.-  The  Tebtmer  muat  have  hie  mind  and 
ains  a  unity,  or  it  were  better  lor  Ae  worid  that  be  had  none.  Itiis 
nutty  in  divwnity  must  ineltide  all  pewere,  affections,  will,  until  t]te  maa 
lirea  in  the  fatwe  of  acoompiiahmeat,  aa  well  as  in  the  preaent  of  toil. 
Sudi  men  are  aometiBMB  called  enthnnaeta,  teaties,  men  of  one  idea. 
It  must  be  BO,  It  itf  the  mtare  of  all  tne  reform,  that  it  be  angle  be- 
fore it  can  be  nnirereal.  It  it  its  nature,  that  it  demand  a  aaoriflae  of 
all  things,  even  aelf,  tiiat  hardest  laerifioe,  to  the  greet  end  of  life,— that 
it  eonoentrate  about  it  and  a«imilaU  with  it,  every  faealtjr  and  ereiy^ 
aainration,  till  it  absfnta  the  man  in  his  idea,  breakingtbe  bonds  of  ael^ 
and  nniting  him  to  the  ideal  and  the  inSaite. 

So  a  coMdons  miiaion  brings  uneerity.  It  prompta  to  ealf«zamina- 
tion,  aod  that  trae  se^lmowledge  which  makes  a  man  humble  and  truth- 
ful. He  acts  out  himeetf, — he  puts  behind  him  all  that  is  &l>e  in  aoci- 
dwt,  or  obeoures  the  clear  expreauon  of  his  toul.  Ue  nan  unoera 
with  himtdf  and  with  the  world,  must  be  in  s(Hne  eanae  a  great  man. 
To  be  a  hater  of  idl  Maehood,  is  to  be  a  king  of  men.  He  livea  in  ono 
the  lives  of  many,  heistbe-inyriad-minded,'~-for  the  false  that  writes  in- 
nnmenble  oyiriiera  in  the  lives  and  thoHghts  of  men,  is  abeent  from  faia 
breasL  He  is  a  thousand  times  a  nan,  lor  tbonght,  for  feding,  or  for 
Mtian.    Gariyle  miAes  truly  a  "  believiig  nation,"  his  ideal  nation  of 

It  brings,  toe,  resolution.  This  seme  of  mituon  and  of  duty  is  the 
strongest  motive  that  can  be  derived  from  %  man's  own  nature.  Old 
Socrates  felt  it  amid  the  poliehed  eneen  and  public  ridicule  of  Athena. 
It  made  him  rtrcrag  to  live,  and  IWiag,  do  hia  earnest  work — to  die,  and 
dying,  show  the  lofty  smile  of  a  completed  life  aa  be  drained  the  enp  of 
hemlock  to  the  health  of  coming  times. 
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S.  If  ir«  aMljM  7«t  d«epw  Ihe  Hd»jectiT«  nec««riti«8  of  tbe  true  f«- 
&nDiar,'we  find  tlut  they  do  not  ead  witli  hts  own  mentftl  capabititiw. 
IWe  ftra  kigher  wants  still  unaupiriied,  tfaongh  his  human  nstnn  U 
oqMuided  to  the  full  growth  of  the  nnaided  soal.  Ho  needs  abore  all, 
and  beyond  all  earthly  ends  or  ambidoni,  the  light  of  an  ererlaating 
motjre.  That  motive,  to  be  effeotnnl ,  -most  reet  in  €teTS%  and  in  God. 
He  needa,  toes  mi  Almi^^  power  acting  in  hit  own,  largely  nip[dled 
in  times  of  need,  and  given  continudly  irith  gradoating  hand  tiiroogh 
the  tseoienta,  and  the  homs,  and  the  leng  years  of  Tifr.  In  desolation 
and  in  losAlitMB^  in  defeat  and  shame,  ia  bjil  and  thick  coming  sorrow 
he  olamon  for  it  to  snppoil  his  ISriRting  sonl.  Be  needs  it,  above  atl^ 
to  tarn  hia  «£irts  and  bis  eiTOTw,  his  eufieringa  and  hie  trinm;^  into 
the  broadening  duatnel  of  a  pemMsent  success.  "Han  proposes,  hnt 
Ood  dtqMaea."  3m  own  Sfnrit  the  i«fbrai«r  needs,  -  to  connect  his  life 
with  the  ateraal  pnrposes  of  Him  who  is  himself  the  truth,  its  helper 
snd  its  rawanL 

Tliese  intelleataal  and  moral  waste  no  man  on  earlli  can  latirfy  short 
of  ft  oM*id«t«  leaAvadon  of  bis  being.  Hen  do  not  come  all  ready- 
made  eitlMr  into  life  or  iota  hiettny.  Their  life  is  a  development,  a 
nicoesnoa  trf  continual  '<!hADges.  Borne  are  mirier  than  the  rest,  and 
ar»  the  rerakaDla  of  all  obaoges  past.  Some  are  midden  and  transform- 
ing. Tlw  eiroamstanoei  of  eaeh  separate  eoul  decide  the  eharaeter  and 
inlhenee  of  the  change  within  it;  but  whatever  shape  it  may  assume 
it  mnst  eiwely  oome  to  the  rofonner.  It  is  a  oondition  of  his  required 
deTslopHient  in  intellect  and  hei^  besides  being  a  condition  of  soccess, 
ot^dve  and  extemaL  In  his  own  soul  we  may  connder  the  intetleot- 
nal  neeesnty  as  snbordinate  to  the  moral,  for  strength  of  heart  givea 
sometanea  etmngth  to  intellect,  and  God  chooses  sometimes  to  set  at 
naogbt  all  boman  wisdom  by  the  inworking  of  his  almighty  Spirit. 
Bat  the  aense  «f  dnty  and  the  conscaoosness  of  an  earthly  mittion, 
which  awake  the  slnmbenng  intellect  to  more  than  mortal  energy 
without  which  all  intellent  is  forever  nseleas  to  the  world,  this  can  come 
otiy  from  long  toiling  and  stmggliog  <jl  the  sonl,  through  doubt  and 
consdons  weakneai  and  hitter  sorrow,  till  ambition  longs  only  for  a 
forgotten  grave^  and  self  has  vani^ed,  and  the  light  of  a  great  pnrpoM 
"so  much  the  more  shines  Inward."  This  is  the  Kfe  and  power  of  the 
true  nfermer,  and  its  attdnment  or  development  is  complete  sel^refor- 
nation  and  the  great  epoch  of  hit  Rfe. 

To  b^in  and  to  fblflll  this  mission,  he  must  be  impellod  b^  an  eternal 
Metivv^  motive  as  doqi  and  changeless  as  his  immortally.    That 
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motive  comet  hIoim  from  God.  Henoe  ia  die  ohange,— the  Almigbty 
entering  the  human  wnl  nnd  mAkiog  it  hie  temple,  tAmag  til  eri)  from 
the  heart,  and  taking  full  poaBeasion  of  the  man.  Tbxa  Qoi  worki  in 
hiitoiy,  making  the  greatest  man  the  prophets  and  intarpreten  and 
prieata  of  the  invisible. 

It  would  foliow  from  onr  leaaoning  that  onlj  men  transformed  by  a 
religious  faith  are  trae  reformws.  We  assert  it,  and  in  history  ail  men 
can  read  it.  l^e  religious  element  in  the  character  of  alt  great  re- 
formers and  refbrma  has  been  too  much  selected.  It  was  sometbing 
more  than  mere  philanthropy,  which  led  on  Howard  after  that  rayleas 
sorrow  and  that  solemn  oonsecmdon,  through  dank  and  stifling  maniso- 
cdls,  through  hunger  and  through  cold,  through  the  peril  of  applanve, 
through  bitter  anguish  of  the  soul,  to  his  sad  grave  in  the  old  Tanric 
Chersonese.  It  was  a  higher  love  than  the  love  of  snSering  men,  that 
transformed  Wilberforoe  frau  the  brilliant  wit  and  faadnatiDg  idler,  to 
the  \o(tj  Christian  atalesman,  and  the  patient,  toiling,  and  trinmphant 
pleader  for  th*  slave.  Where  will  jou  find  the  peifect  type  of  the  re- 
former I  Will  you  find  it  in  Bacon,  the  sad  moral  of  whose  life  con 
never  borrow  brightneae  from  the  li^t  of  his  resplendent  intellect, — who 
served  flrat  his  vanity,  next  bis  king,  and  last  his  God  t  Will  you  find 
it  in  L«  Place,  who  saw  in  the  aecnlor  vibratione  of  the  universe,  those 
grand  pendulum-beala  of  eternity,  no  evidence  of  the  great  hand  that 
poised  and  set  tiiem  swinging  I  Will  you  find  it  in  Rosseao,  who 
preached  the  revolution  that  had  swollen  his  vain  and  impiotw  soul,  till 
France,. catching  the  sickly  patuon  of  his  eye,  and  his  wild  cries  for  a 
lying  liberty,  made  that  Revolution  not  a  truth  clad  in  consuming  and 
purifying  juslioe,  but  a  "truth  clad  in  bellJiel  These  men  had 
never  felt  the  full  change  that  moulds  the  man  of  great  ideas  into  the 
true  reformer.  They  had  not  purged  their  intellectual  vision  with  the 
true  euphrasy  and  rue.  They  never  felt  the  sublime  conception  of  a 
sacred  duty.  They  never  saw  a  motive  in  the  eternal  and  invisible,  nor 
heard  the  voioa  of  Ood  speak  inly  to  their  souls. 

The  phases  of  this  change  ore  multiform  as  human  nature.  No 
two  minds  ever  passed  through  the  same  process,  of  davalopmenL 
The  change  sometimes  precedes  the  consciousness  of.  a.  particular  mis- 
sion. The  man  waits  for  God  and  his  time  to  call  him.  Plato  imagin- 
ed long  ago  that  every  human  soni  was  but  a  moiety  of  the  perfect 
creature,  wandering  over  the  wide  and  barren  earth  to  find  its  other 
half.  80  the  reformer,  ineomplete  without  bis  work,  seeka  long  and 
eunestly  for  that  which  thall  perfect  his  being  and'aaswer  ita  true  end* 
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Tbna  he  mdu  like  Howard,  ^et  ii  no  idler.  He  lives  ont  every  hour 
(1m  noble  mudm  of  John  Banyan,  ttuit  "he  vbo  wonld  live  well,  miut 
nuke  hia  last  hour  bia  company-keeper ." 

The  life  of  Luther  seen)*  to  diow  thia  change  and  ita  affecta,  proceedii^ 
gradually  and  together,  to  the  reform  of  the  reformer  and  the  founding 
of  a  new  Oeimanic  &itb.  From  the  first  lig^t  that  dawned  on  hia 
aaoetic  Itfe,  hia  mind  b^an  to  unwind  the  mnaty  cerementa  of  the  paet, 
and  as  he  grew  in  knowledge  and  in  fiutfa,  he  gave  the  WMld  hia 
tboitghta.  Not  till  hia  spirit  grew  settled  and  calm  and  free,  did  he 
reKliie  that  hia  niisaioD  was  against  the  strongest  power  of  Christendom, 
the  splendor  of  whose  aerial  turretamade  men  foq^etful  of  the  damp,  in- 
tenul  dnngeona  Car  below.  Then  only  did  he  speak  ont  those  words  that 
Biohter  o^ls  "  half-battles ;" — then  only  did  he  defy  pope,  and  darils, 
and  death  itaelt 

Ihe  true  refi>nner  leads  on  reform  not  as  an  end  but  as  a  means. 
Sa  hatred  boms  against  the  wrong  beoauae  it  ia  the  wrong.  He  lives  in 
hope  as  well  as  in  brave  Bction.  His  fervid  sonl  pierces  the  thick  night 
of  battle  to  the  eternal  day  beyond.  Change  in  itself  he  scorns.  It  is 
flte  hi^  pnuse  of  Lord  Bacon's  Inographer,  that  his  denre  waa  to  pro- 
ceed not  "in  alind,"  but  "in  melius."  The  tme  refonner  gives  a 
deeper  meaning  to  the  phrase  ttian  Baoon  erer  dreamed  o£  He  strives 
br  a  perfection  that  ontlasts  the  dynasty  of  evil,  for  a  perfection  which 
is  broadening  and  deepening  forever.  He  chanta  the  grand  old  words 
of  Spenser : — 

7fc«a  gin  I  thiok*  on  that  wfalch  Dstnr*  rsyd, 

or  that  Mine  time  whmDO  mora  change  ahall  be: 

Bat  itedbitreatofkll  thtngt.flnnelystayd 

Upoip  the  pUlours  of  Etemltj, 

lllat  U  aontrayr  to  UataUlttie; 

For  all  that  moveth  dotb  id  chania  delight  i 

Bat  thencefortli  all  ihall  rMt  ettnisllj 

Witik  Him  that  it  the  Qod  of  Sabaotb  higilit : 
O,  tium  grast  SdMotb  Ged,  grant  nia  that  Sabbath's  slcbtl 
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Clainnqitat.* 

I  ouMs'ft  tbs  mmmit  oF  BmI  Bock, 

Ai  tht  daylight  Wkned  mVBj, 
And  tookad  bMaath  km  on  tb»  town. 

And  down  span  Iha  Bajr ; 
And  furthar  to  Uka  ooMn-vard 

Tha  Sound  la;  «id«  «nd  frae. 
To  vharB  Long  bland  in  tha  hftn 

BoDgdond-Iika  on  iha  aa*. 

So  oMud  wap  on  tba  vatar. 

No  foioa  waa  on  tba  land, 
V  And  tha  litili  ware*  eript  nmaaltaalj 

Along  the  pabblad  und : 
Whila  down  the  maiU  of  gallant  ihipi 

Tha  Ndla  hwifc  Mt  hjr  Me, 
Mm  nieWd  tha;  alowly  to  and  iro 

With  tha  pnlaM  of  tha  tida. 

The  TO(M  -WM  than  *»  bantiM, 

a*  lord;  and  aenna. 
That  all  tiwga  aaaaad  t»p*aaa  wrirfW 

T*  pM  apon  tha  aaana : 
Tha  laa  forgot  to  mnnnnr. 

And  the  vindi  Ibi^ot  to  Uov, 
Ha;  aaw  tha  ik;  «o  bri^i  aboT^ 

And  tha  earth  ao  bright  below. 

And  then  the  cat;  belli  lent  forth 

ThttT  etenlng  call  to  pr*;ar, 
And  hanhl;  emote  each  iron  tongna 

Upon  that  erening  air : 
Bat  to  the  moantain-top  tha  tonea 

Roaa  «p  in  v«*e-like  avelli, 
And  teamad  like  aiUer  notaa  that  oama 

From  lar-off  aiWer  bella. 

I  eav  the  daikneaa  enaping  o'er 

Tie  ait;  and  tba  Bay, 
ml  one  by  one  eaeh  tovar  and  a^a 

Bad  bdad  qnita  ava;. 
And  naught  wai  left  to  nark  tha  towo 

Vhi^  alnmberad  at  m;  faet. 


*The  ladlaauwne  tbc  New  IlaTii]. 
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Thkt  twmkUdia  th«  atrcA 

I  thought  ol  tU  thtt  bniy  lib 

Whioh  hidden  lay  below, 
8hnt  off  from  tight  like  tba  life  of  thoM 

Who  p«R«hed  lODg  ago ; 
And  thea  through  full  tva  hnndrad  jaan 

M;  kney  tr&r«I«d  bftsk 
To  thoM  half  real,  dntmy  dtja 

Of  old  Qdanipiao. 

Whero  no*  ■  Chrfttlaa  paopla  mMt 

BctiMth  a  ChtiitiBn  spire, 
la  oldoo  time  the  Buhanu  met 

Aroond  the  eoDaml-fiT* : 
And  Indian  wairion  trom  that  (pot 

Vont  tnth  t*  meat  thvr  foe. 
And  dkneod  the  «ar-danae  rannd  their  ehie( 

Two  hutdied  7«Mi  tgit. 

And  when  the  fiahiag  immb  «ama, 

And  the  d*Bger-loTiagbMTe 
Had  laanahed  hia  U^t  eanoe  to  MMt 

Hie  tempeet  ud  the  vaw^ 
Bii  Indian  noth«caat  her  down 

Upon  the  lone  lea-ihnre. 
And  followed  with  her  anziou  eyea 

Where  the  boat  had  gone  beforat 

She  tarried  tiU  the  ann  had  let, 

And  watched  tha  ooean'i  2ow, 
And  lingered  th«ie,  and  lingered  yet, 

T^Il  darknau  bade  her  go ; 
And  when  the  eattem  iky  grew  red. 

Her  labor  waa  began : 
"The boon  erelong  and  aad,"  ihe  laid, 

"  I'm  wtMiiag  tm  mf  ia»' 

Hen  mutj  a  weary  day  went  by. 

And  many  m  night  Wore  on. 
And  nunjr  a  thio  new  moon  had  etMa, 

And  many  a  full  one  gone. 
And  atni  that  Indian  mother  Mrt 

ITpon  tbe  lone  ■ea'Aora, 
Aad  wait«d  tfcere  U  moal  bar  iWi, 

But  aha  eaw  him  never  more. 
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And  whn  fDruur  m  att«r  yMr 

Tha  flihiBg  MMon  ume, 
Til*  joniig  iDM  fran  th*  moaaUiiw  brought 

Tbsir  aornihsiTa  aod  thaiT  gune, 
And  the  dntky  maiden i  vdt*  4  belt 

Ofvaniptnii  br  the  dead, 
A&d  th«j  gft*e  their  offering  to  the  ua, 

For  the  ipirit  that  had  fled. 

Twaa  •  dMUny  life  the  red  men  led, 

A*  the  nnnatkad  yean  flew  by, — 
Id  itn^ling  for  no  noble  tbug. 

And  living  but  t«  die: 
The  race  haie  left  no  trace  of  all 

Their  greatneei  or  their  mtglit. 
For  the  reeord  only  telle  ni 

Thay  baTa  periihed  from  onr  eight. 

nieir  Tary  name  ie  half  foi^ot. 

And  ha  who  ettud*  tonlay 
Upon  the  mmmit  of  East  Rook 

And  looki  down  on  the  Bay, 
Along  the  ourriDg  (bore  diioani 

Ho  ancient  eign  or  track : — 
lliera'i  not  on*  TMtlge  left  to  ni 

Of  old  QnlnnipiM. 


£tttcr  from  Scottonfe. 

BuiB-AtHOLL,  800TUHD,  August  7,  18S6. 

DiAB  Haoa,— Wliil«  your  reqtected  editors,  and  the  oollege  worid 
genenllf,  are  recreatiiig  at  cheruhed  homea,  ami  in  a  loved  nsdre  land, 
four  htunbla  oorreapondent  U  a  wanderer  amid  the  rugged  liills  of  Soot- 
land.    I  hare  just  returned  from  a  tnmp  of  thirty  milei  in  Glen-'nit, 
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one  of  Uie  wildest  of  the  Hj^Und  poaees.  As  I  liopo  to  be  ft  regular 
oontribator  to  f  out  pages  during  my  absence,  porhaps  it  will  be  better 
to  comraenoe  with  die  beginning  of  my  trip,  and  to  defer  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Olen  until  some  future  time,  and  only  remark  that  the 
soenerjr  is  grander  than  any  other  wbich  I  hare  seen  elsewhere. 

And  this  will  be  the  more  pleasant  to  me  because  I  hare  an  unoaually 
strong  yearning  for  places  and  friends  left  behind,  this  evening,  and  shall 
prefer  to  consider  what  was  near  to  the  last  houn  spent  at  home.  How 
strangely  old  sounds  awake  old  impressions  1  The  thunder  is  booming 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  rain  &lls  hearily,  and  these  hare  touched 
chords  of  memory,  and  melted  me  by  thoughts  of  Umes  gone  by— of 
ohildhood  hours,  when  the  peals  were  God's  words  of  anger;  and  of 
College  days,  with  their  explanations  of  natural  phenomena.  Well,  you 
tay,  "  but,  why  don't  he  b^n  with  bin  travels  T   And  so  he  will. 

After  the  gratefiU  but  sad  parting  from  class  and  collie  mates,  there 
oame  a  quiet  hour  of  retrospection,  while,  under  the  glory  of  a  fall  orbed 
mooin,  the  swifl  steamer  saUed  through  the  beauty  of  your  harbor. 

East  and  West  Rooks  stood  like  sentinels  guarding  the  sleeping  luty, 
and  the  spires  showed  where  the  chnrchea  rested  lovingly  amid  protect- 
ing elma.  Uany  thoughts  of  the  two  yean  spent  at  Tale  come  throng- 
ing. Bat  this  is  wandering  again.  Excuse  me,  the  home  feeling  is 
strong  to-nighL  Three  days  <tf  hasty  preparation,  a  Sabbath  under  th« 
"  old  roof  tree,"  a  tearful  good-by,  and  we  are  on  the  heaving  ocean. 
His  marine  majesty  was  very  gracious  at  first,  and  treated  us  right 
eoBrteoosly.  He  rooked  us  as  gently  as  a  mother  would  her  first  bom's 
endle,  and  lulled  us  to  an  open-eyed  slumber,  filled  with  day  dreams. 
ICany  an  hour  of  the  fint  taih  days  we  spent  laying  on  the  deck  look- 
ing  at  the  deep  blue  sky.  How  deep  it  seemed  by  day !  And  at  night 
the  stars  speared  like  openings  in  the  cerulean  letting  through  the  glory 
of  a  bett«T  world,  while  the  tracery  of  the  ri^ng  and  the  white  sula 
was  as  if  some  fury  had  worked  it.  Tlins  went  the  first  four  or 
five  days,  among  them  a  Sabbath.  We  arranged  to  have  service  on  the 
Btain  deck,  with  the  capstan  for  a  pulpit,  and  the  ship's  bell  calling  ns 
together  startled  me,  and  for  a  moment  sounded  as  if  from  the  tower  of 
the  Lyeeom.  Did  yon  ever,  in  your  school  days,  meet  with  a  master 
very  gentle  at  first,  but  who  when  your  confidence  was  won  proved  to 
be  a  strict  believer  in^the  birch  doctrine  I  Well,  the  particular  son  of 
Uranus  and  Oe  with  whom  we  had  to  do,  acted  after  a  similar  manner. 
On  the  sixth  day  of  our  acquaintance  his  breakfiut  did  not  agree  with 
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bim,  and  he  detendDed  that  onrs  should  not  whb  oa.  I  vill  not  nar- 
n(«  the  psrtieuUn  brther  th»i  to  quote  tiie  w(»de  of  k  Mo7-pHMn- 
ger,  wlio  Mid,  "  I  fMl  aa  though  direa  IrithmeB  were  fighting  in  my 
•toouob."  I  adriaad  him  to  qui«t  them  with  ft  little  wU^ej.  Tbefint 
gttle  contimted  four  iajt,  and  our  Gaptiin  ealled  it  a  "  good  azed  Uow, 
nther  lai^  for  thii  Bewon  of  the  year ;  mi^t  pui  for  a  winlet  one." 

Ai  I  eK^ied  Ma-«ohiieH,  th«  tempeit  ndted  lae  exactly.  I  dnaad 
iq>  in  a  stonn  snit,  a  coMpioooua  part  of  vhidi  waa  "tliat  white  oves- 
ooat  aad  felt  bat,"  and  spent  moat  of  my  time  on  d»ek  or  hi  tbe  riggiMg- 
aKJoylng  the  ublimity  of  the  wiada  and  wmnM. 

Contrary  to  the  oomtnon  belief;  tbe  wavea  do  not  HM  higher  thai 
Airty  feat,  (Olmsted's  Philoa.,  p.  — ,)  but  such  inwta  will  make  a  vmmL 
p!t<di  some  fifty  fefft  at  the  bow  and  etera,  whieh  ^vea  UHne  eonudar^W 
motion,  if  you  are  itutUDg  on  the  cfaains  of  tbe  bowsprit.  First,  up  yoo 
go  with  a  **  mh,"  ptnaa  for  a  moment,  and  thaa  the  Aip  leaps  into  the 
yawning  chasm,  so  swiftly  tiiat  tbv  cbtim-  appears  to  ^vp  from  nndar 
your  ieet,  and  yoa  ^ng  oonnlavely  to  tho  baud  ropaa ;  for  a  monsAt 
she  stops  as  if  stunned,  and  then  reoorered,  riaea  agnfai,  sbskliig  off  the 
ohnging  spray  in  aoera.  Oh  I  !t  was  exhilarating,  and  qniokeiied  A» 
pulse  beat,  yet  the  storm  eecaaioiied  some  incoHrenieace,  psaticularly  at 
masl  time.  It  also  bnlw  up  my  French  studies  and  my  Lai^oide  olanib' 
Yoo  would  hare  laughed,  reiemble  Maga,  to  fasre  seen  that  dmm. 
billed.  The  roll  of  tlie  ship  brought  iota  fhif  Mae  moaolei  not  thought 
9f  by  Prof.  Langdon  when  we  tried  the  ■*Oaat^  Jump"  and  "Duefc'n 
maroh."  On  tbe4th  ofjaly  we  had  ajolly  oelahatio*.  Ooeannsbang 
TOy  quiet  in  eonalderation  of  the  faot  tlsBt  TTnole  Samuel  is  about  to 
•aeoeed  Britannia  in  the  rule  of  the  warasf  and  might  teaent  any  inier* 
faenee  with  the  oelebration  of  his  birthday.  We  had  oannon  fiied^  tto 
Deobnatioo  read,  an  oration,  a  dinner,  firewoi^  aad  the  other  items  of 
a  genolne  4th  of  Jnty  jubilee^  Wheo  extenponmAoua  toasts  were  in 
order.  Tale  waa  not  forgotten.  On  tha  30th  day  oat  wo  sighted  land, 
■td  the  next  day  port  of  the  passengers  went  ashen  at  Portomooth  in  s 
^otboart  The  sail  in  wss  very  pleasuL  n«  Isle  of  Wight  was  tan 
the  left,  with  iU  bold  shore  of  Teidsnt  hilii,  and  chalk  elilta  setting  off 
•Mb  other,  and  the  little  town  ol  Ventnet  k^  in  a  vaHay,  and  showed 
tbe  embowered  eottagaa,  and  gmce&l  spiMS  tipped  whh  the  goldm 
glorias  of  the  departiag  ana. 

We  are  sorry  to  laaw  then,  0  seal  We  h*re  laamed  to  lorc  thea, 
We  hare  seen  thee  raiiant  with  the  g^aaoe  of  morning  aad  silveied  by 
the  Queen  of  night.    Thou  hast  been  peaoeful  as'  heaven,  and  anoa 
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tOMed  Uke  a  tronbled  sonl.  We  hA7«  b«ard.thr  wktoi loft  m  liia  «hw- 
pen  of  lore,  utd  Am  pl^ng  >  wdiid  and  fearhl  ban  to  di«  alto  of  tba 
irind*.  Emblem  of  Bternit^ — fare  tliee  well.  En^and  mut  be  the  Mb- 
jeot  oT  another  letter. 


|)ettr  tlje  jQomtt. 

Tbk  hiatwy  of  the  Crnudae  will  always  be  one  of  the  noet  iaiereal' 
ii^  iUnetratioiia  of  the  ]^hiloe^)hy  of  huaan  aolitnu.  Hiitoriaiu  will 
Mver  tire  m  traoiog  out  the  oauMS  of  thoae  great  combinaliiMia  agaiut 
di«  Modem  poww,  whioh,  ori^iiatiiig  in  the  dreama  of  a  haltoraied  hen- 
Tmt,  aoon  gathered  aioimd  the  banner  of  the  eroia  the  noblest  lofil 
houaea  of  Enropo  with  the  Roman  pontiff  at  their  head,  whioh  fonnded 
a  now  dTDaat^  at  Jemialeni  and  a  new  dynaa^  at  Bjiaatium,  wluoh 
(^tened  a  new  worid  in  chivalry  and  poetij,  and  whioh  after  two  ean- 
taxiem  of  great  triuni^  and  great  diaaaters,  failing  in  its  prima  objeot  of 
Aaiatic  empire,  Derertheleaa  exerted  &  woadarfiil  infiaeaoe  apon  taita, 
UtaratuFO  and  oomnferoe,  and,  by  the  ovartbtow  of  the  feudal  syitam, 
■owed  the  aeeda  of  freedom  and  dvilizadon  thronj^oot  the  world. 

Kot  only  in  a  philoaophicd,  bat  also  in  an  imaginatiTC  pcant  of  riewp 
the  bktoty  of  the  Cmaadaa  ia  deeply  intereating,  ^eii  scene  waa  laid 
in  the  land  of  myatery  and  <^  miracle.  There  it  was,  aooording  to 
nuTwaal  tradition,  that  the  fliat  human  pair  met  in  the  ambraoa  of  lova. 
!I1iither  it  was  that  God,  by  fire  and  clond,luKl  guided  his  chosen  people 
There  at  a  period  antecedent  to  pcofsns  history,  the  Saok  of  Tnj  had 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  Oreaoa.  Thenoe  tha  millions' of  Daiinaand 
Zerxea  bad  marched  forth  to  ugnal  overlhroWi-^^Bd  it  was  there  that 
Alexander  woke  from  bis  dream  of  a  world's  dtwiiniaa.  Butabora  all* 
this  land  waa  the  kely  land, — a  land  whose  air  had  been  stirred  by  tiie 
words  oi  prophets  and  the  wings  of  angeta,  and  whose  meanest  aod  had 
be<ai  sanotified  by  the  footsteps  of  tha  world's  Redeemer. 

Am  were  &e  soenee,  so  were  the  aotors  in  these  great  orents,  &r  re- 
moved from  all  vulgar  oompaiisons.    Not  to  speak  of  the  aeren  kings 
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who  wired  tho  red  otoM  on  tlieir  royal  robea,  Aonundfl  of  perfect 
kni^U  renowned  tot  T«lor,  oonrteey,  and  everj  martial  graoa,  went 
fortlk,  lo  fight  the  Pagans  in  Uie  name  of  God,  St  George,  and  BL 
Michael  the  ArchaiigQi.  A  regiment  of  tender  boye,  armed  with  croet- 
bowi,  took  a  brave  part  in  the  eiege  of  Antiooh.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  came  a  troop  of  Amazons  in  the  attitude  and  armor  of  men,  fol* 
lowing  a  leader  who,  from  her  gilt  spun  and  bnikiaa,  was  snmamedthe 
Golden  footed  Dame.  The  subordinate  hosts  were  remarkable  for  thtf 
rariety  of  their  languages  and  cnstoms,  for  their  wild  enthusiasm  wbieh 
wrung  victory  even  from  despair,  and  for  numbers,  such  as  nerer 
even  in  oriental  despotisms  had  been  collected  into  a  regular  army. 
Beneath  the  golden  banner  of  St.  Peter  were  represented  all  the  nationa 
'  who  acknowledged  the  Soman  faith.  From  the  extreme  East,  Tancred, 
the  great  hero  of  Taaso's  epic,  led  on  the  armies  of  Tarentum.  From 
the  eztrome  West,  the  English  yeomanry  proudly  touted  the  waiHuy 
of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  whose  rery  name  was  a  terror  to  Syrian 
mothers  for  many  suocestive  generations.  From  the  intermediate  forests 
ot  the  North  crowded  hordes  of  terrible  strangers,  whom  the  Arabian 
chroniclers  described  as  an  iron  raoeof  gigantic  stature,  who  darted  fin 
from  their  eyes  and  spat  blood  like  water  upon  the  ground. 

Not  less  romantic  were  the  hopes  by  which  Uie  enthusiasm  of  th« 
Crusaders  was  excited.  Tleir  armies  were  the  hosts  of  God's  elect. 
Their  great  war  cry,  translated  into  unnumbered  languages,  was,  "  Dena 
Vnlt,"  "  Deue  VolL"  Th^  were  inarching  aa  the  ancient  Israelities  had 
marched  out  to  the  deatmdjon  of  God's  enemies,  Hiey  bndly  hoped 
that  they  loo  should  be  guided  by  signs  and  wonders ;  that  for  tA«m 
the  rock  should  be  rent  and  the  manna  6»ll  from  Hearen ;  that  agam 
the  sun  should  stand  still,  to  give  them  time  for  the  destmcUou  of  the  in- 
fidels. 'To  the  hopes  of  Dirine  interposition,  were  added  those  excited 
by  dreams  of  Oriental  fertility  and  magnificence.  For  many  years  tha 
enthusiastic  pilgrims  had  brought  back  wild  stories  of  a  land  still  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  of  mountains  gleaming  with  diamonds,  of 
waters  teeming  with  pearls,  of  sacred  groves  that  wept  odorous  gnnia 
and  balms,  of  mighty  palaoea  and  temples  built  of  jasper,  lined  with 
cedar  and  pared  with  gold, 

The  causes  of  the  Crusades  are  simple  and  obTions.  Setting  and« 
tha  influence  of  curiowty,  avarice,  and  the  lore  of  freedom,  their 
great  efficient  causes  were  superstition  and  chiralry.  The  centnry 
preceding  the  Crusades  was  tho  nadir  of  the  human  mind.    The  Roman 
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dominion,  while  U  bad  daaokted  Eurt^M^  bad  Dererthelees  confeired 
upon  the  conqiwred  nationB  the  blowing  of  tha  Boman  arte.  But  tb« 
fierce  Nortbent  boidea,  wbo  for  200  yesra  wrestled  witb  the  imperial 
giant,  at  laat  inherited  the  Boman  power  without  her  dvilization.  Thay 
were  gradoally  baptized  Into  the  Boman  tuth.  But  though  they  cbuged 
the  oijKt,  they  changed  not  the  spirit  of  their  religions  worship.  The 
■srage  tribes,  who  amid  the  icebergs  of  Scandisaria,  had  sacrificed 
human  Tictims  to  Zanesbrock,  Thor  and  Woden,  still  thought  that  the 
sacrifice  most  acceptable  to  Ood,  was  the  slaughter  of  heretics  and  the 
sack  of  Fsgmn  ci^es. 

The  Papal  polio;  assiduously  fostered  this  error.  The  doctrines  of 
CSonfeaeion  and  Penance  were  the  great  secret  of  the  Bomish  Bugremacy. 
But  in  that  age  of  crime,  the  r^pilar  Penances,  if  faithf\illy  earned  out, 
would  bare  mumplied  into  centuries  of  punishment.  Bankrupt  sinners 
sui^ilied  the  defidt  by  large  sums  of  money,  and  by  Hcarions  flagellation 
and  mortificalion.  By  a  (aalaatic  arithmetic,  a  year  of  Penance  was 
taxed  at  3000  lasbes,  and  such  was  the  skill  and  patience  of  a  famous 
mcHik,  St.  Dominie  of  the  Iron  Cuirass,  that  in  six  days  he  could  dis- 
diaige  an  entire  century  by  a  whipping  of  800,000  stripes. 

At  length  an  indulgence  was  granted  to  all  who  should  undertake  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  easy  method  of  sslvation  was 
eagorly  accepted  by  great  multitudes  of  transgressors,  who  hastened  to 
kneel  upon  the  brow  of  Calvary  and  wash  awa;  their  sins  in  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan.  Then,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  came  a  wild  and 
terrible  superatitioii,  whoeeinfluenoe  can  be  partjatly  realized  by  us,  who 
hAve  witnaesad  the  efieots  of  the  Millerite  fanaticism.  It  was  believed 
thmt  the  thousand  years  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse  were  ended.  The 
great  dragon  should  he  loosed  for  a  season.  The  world  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  Christ  descend  to  reward  his  saints  upon  the'moun- 
taius  ot  Jerusalem.  Finally,  when  Pope  Urban  openly  declared  the 
fint  Cnnade,  Plenary  Indulgence  was  granted  to  all  who  should  enlist 
boneath  the  standard  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  all  who  perished  by  the 
WBy,  or  fell  in  battle  with  the  Saraoens,  were  solemnly  iuvested  with  the 
crowns  of  sainthood  and  martyrdom. 

Intimately  connected  witb  these  causes  was  the  inttitution  of  chiralry. 
Tbe  characteristics  of  the  true  knight  wwe  valor,  courtesy,  and  honor. 
Above  all  he  was  diadnguiahed  by  a  restless  spirit  of  adventure.  Hie 
feeble  light  of  ancient  leamiag  was  glimmering  only  in  convents  and 
Htooasteries.    The  mariner's  conquiai  was  not  yet  invented,  and  com- 
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meice  groped  doobtfbll j  itoiig  tb»  ■bona  of  the  Ued(t«miieaii  Iil»  the 
ug^tJeu  Polfpbemni.  All  the  ohannelB  in  wbioh  the  onev^eB  of  n«i 
sre  nrast  saoceaafullj  directed  were  doeed  np.  But  ereiy  gentleniMi 
might  beoome  ■  bnigbL  He  might  sanmoa  to  his  Muotly  banner,  his 
fiathfiil  aqnira  and  bfmd  of  uchen,  and  go  forth  to  vin  the  smilee  of 
beauty  and  the  approbation  of  the  Qiurch,  as  the  champion  of  Christ 
on  earth.  Before  the  introdnution  of  artjUery,  peraonal  prowess  oould 
oft«n  A&y  the  adreree  fote  of  batUe,  and  in  the  records  of  the  timea,  we 
often  meet  with  deeds  of  heroic  strength  sod  valor,  which  call  to  tnind 
the  fabled  achievements  of  Hercules  and  Ajax.  To  such  spirits  as  Hiese 
the  wars  of  Palestine  opened  a  splendid  pathway.  Heref6re  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  Templars,  the  knights  of  8t.  John,  and  kindred  onhn 
were  the  flrst  to  enter,  and  the  last  to  leave  the  great  battle-field  of  the 
Chnrdi. 

Such  was  the  state  of  society,  when  Peter  the  Hermit  returned  from 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  dty.  The  nations  seemed  like  a  vast  host 
of  warriors,  panting  for  the  signal  of  battle.  Peter  boldly^  grasped  the 
trumpet,  and  it*  blast  was  answered  by  the  voice  of  Europe. 

Concerning  the  early  history  of  Peter  the  Hermit  little' can  now  be 
definitely  known.  The  few  details  which  we  possess  snfficiently  mark 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  character.  He  was  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Pieardy  in  France,  and  had  in  his  youth  been  bred  to  the  ptofesedon  of 
arms.  But  ha  soon  renounced  the  sword  for  the  crucifix,  and  repudiated 
a  high  bom  wife  that  he  might  woo  tiie  Ohnroh  for  his  pasiiontess 
bride.  He  at  length  withdrew  to  ahermitage,  where  he  remained  until 
faia  pilgrimage  to  JeruBslem.  Bodily  modification  produced  its  usual 
efiecta  upon  an  ezdtable  temperament.  He  saw  viuons  of  unearthly 
^oiy.  Christ  appeared  to  him  in  pereon.  A  tetter  from  Heaven  foU 
down  at  bis  feeL  He  held  frequent  converse  with  the  holy  Apostles,  and 
the  martyrs  St.  George  and  BL  Maurioe.  He  believed  himself  divinely 
commissioned  to  proclum  the  wrongs  which  the  Christian  pilgrims  re- 
CMved  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  As  soon  as  he  told  his  boming  story 
he  was  welcomed  as  a  propheL  Vanify  fanned  the  flame  of  fiwadoism, 
and  now  be  set  about  his  missioD  with  that  fieroe  energj  which  is  ever 
the  herald  of  sncoess.    What  that  suooess  was,  we  all  know. 

Let  us,  then,  for  a  moment  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  eloquence 
which  broi^t  about  such  wonderful  results.  It  is  aa  an  orator  alone 
that  the  Hermit  won  his  world-wide  &me.  In  the  military  capacity 
npon  which  he  afterwards  ventured,  he  was  vritbout  skill,  without  even 
the  common  merit  of  personal  courage.    In  the  first  passage  through 
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Hiwprj.  t>o  »d  ilia  fitUowm  w«i«  roiitad  alnXMt  without  Astniggb, 
and  the  inspirad  prophet 'fled  &om  dw  field  with  u  aueb  fear  aKd 
trambling  as  did  tihe  poet  Honee  iqioB  a  nmilv  ooeaBtoo.  In  his  lest 
■lipiinminri  at  the  u^e  of  ABtioeh  be  withdrew  ftom  the  [wuratiosa  of 
the  beloagnewd  aty  with  »  pieo^staiUT'  whiob  left  hia  aMiotit^  in  veiy 
poor  rqmtA, 

We  will  thra^bre  apaak  ot  his  peoolur  charactor  aa  an  ontor.  The 
two  eecreta  of  hia  eloquence  were,  tamatneu  and  adaptation,  "Whair 
erer  he  bit  he  aaw,  aud  what  he  saw  he  spoke.  He  was  asusted'  by 
none  of  the  adranta^  of  learning,  of  stately  figure,  or  of  gracefut  ao- 
tioD,  Although  his  eye  trae  keen  and  lustrons,  his  stature  was  small 
and  his  ^ipearance  nnpreposaossing.  But  when  be  bq^  hia  ezhorta- 
tioB  hia  wh(de  frame  was  conmlsed,  tears  streamed  from  bis  eyea,  hia 
want  fA  art  was  compensated  by  sighs  and  ejaculations,  and  aa  be  stood 
with  uplifted  enu^fix,  appealing  to  Hearen  to  attest  the  genuineneas  of 
his  Boistion,  he  nerer  &Ued  to  infuse  into  the  rude  multitudee  around 
him,  some  portion  of  the  enthusiasia  whioh  in  his  own  bosom  was  fam- 
ing like  saorifioal  fire. 

Equally  jonspicuoua  was  the  skill  with  which  he  ad^ted  hia  oratory 
to  bis  audience.  He  was  preaching;  to  men  deToid  of  learning,  and  un- 
naed  to  thought.  Therefore,  he  entertained  them  with  no  long  disquiutions 
on  theology  and  bomiletics.  He  delivered  them  no  hydra-headed  sermons 
di7  aathe  dry  bonee  in  the  valley  of  Ezekiel,  like  those  with  which  the 
monka  were  wont  to  put  thwr  audiences  aaleep.  He  depicted  in  ftimple 
but  vivid  language  the  acenes  of  ftersecution  of  which  he  had  been  an 
eye-witnesa  and  a  sharer.  He  detailed  the  miseries  eikdured  by  their 
brethren  in  the  Holy  Land — how  the  plains  of  Palestine  were  desolated 
by  the  outn^;eou8  heathen,  who  with  the  sword  and  firebrand  carried 
wuliog  in  the  dwellings  and  flames  into  the  poesessioDS  of  the  faithful — 
how  Oiriatian  wivea  and  dasgbtera  were  defiled  by  Fagau  hist — how  the 
altaia  of  the  true  Ood  weredaaecrated,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints  trodden 
mder  fboL  As  he  proceeded,  every  heart  was  melted,  and  when  at 
length  the  orator  concluded  with  a  vehement  appeal  to  rescue  the  true 
cross  Sraxa  the  hands  of  the  idolaters,  the  whole  multitude  shonted  with 
sjt^ful  noiae,.and  atami^qg  the  aacred  emblem  upon  their  garments  or 
on  their  naked  breasts,  ^ey  earnestly  prayed  for  the  deliverance  of 
Ifonnt  Son,  and  went  ibrth  singing  the  martial  psalm, 

"  Ijat  the  Iiord  kriu,  sad  let  hli  eDeinlM  be  Mattered." 
Such  were  the  chief  traits  of  the  prime  actor  in  thegreat  drama  of  the 
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GroMde*.  In  his geatnl  ehurnoter, Peter  wu  a fiuistio  if  nota  mono- 
nuniac  Ai  a  aoldior  be  waa  unworthy  of  the  name.  As  au  orator  he 
toadied  the  chorda  of  sympathj  and  action,  with  a  suoceu  equaled 
ontf  bf  a  few  great  mastera.  The  gloriea  and  diuatera  of  two  erentful 
oentariea  were  the  witneaaea  of  the  Hermit'a  eloqaance — of  the  might/ 
power  with  which  Qod  haa  endowed  human  ipeech— making  it  At 
arlHter  of  nationa,  and  the  tnieet  earthly  emblem  of  His  own  omnipo- 
tence, f.  M,  B. 


Sl]e  tDitt[)ts*  wast. 

Thomas  Jones  had  been  out  courting.  There  was  no  great  sin 
in  that,  or  if  there  was,  he  shared  it  with  a  great  number  of  his  fellow 
men,  as  it  ia  well  known  that  there  is  no  habit  in  which  Jf  uog  men  so 
aniTersallj  indulge.  I  mention  the  fact  that  he  had  been  engaged  in 
this  delightful  occupation,  in  order  to  ward  off  any  Buspidona  of  his 
sobriety  which  lie  latter  part  of  my  stoij  might  awaken. 

The  night  waa  bitter  cold,  and  Tom  hitrried  on  his  way  home,  but  as 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  little  red  achool-bouse,  he  perceived  that  it  was 
brightly  illuminated.  "Bless  mePsddTom  to  himself,  **  what  is  the 
matter!  It  is  altogether  too  late  for  decent  people  to  be  holding  a 
meeting.  I  guess  the  old  school  house  must  be  afire."  Thereupon  he 
immediately  started  upon  a  run  for  the  building.  As  he  passed  the 
window  he  glanced  in,  and  the  sight  fae  saw  there,  made  Lis  blood  run 
cold  and  his  hair  rise  with  horror. 

A  queerer  coDgregation  than  was  assembled  in  that  old  school-bouse 
never  greeted  a  mortal'a  vision.  In  the  chair  behind  the  old  desk  aat 
a  duskey  fiddler,  playing  on  a  sheet  iron  fiddle  inth  metal  strings.  Hie 
bow  was  of  brass,  strung  with  fine  copper  wire ;  and,  instead  of  rosin,  a 
huge  roll  of  brimstone  lay  by  his  side  on  the  desk.  There  he  sat  and 
played  while  bis  foot  beat  time  with  an  ominous  clump,  and  behind  the 
chair  his  tail  waved  gracefully  to  and  fro.  Tom  needed  only  this  glance 
to  assure  him  that  the  fiddler  was  an  individual  not  mentioned  in  polite 
aodety,  playfully  denominated  Old  Nick. 

The  music  he  played  was  such  as  never  blessed  Tom's  ears  befor«y 
It  was  wild,  strange,  weird  tike,  now  rising  into  strains  of  supernatural 
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nreetnflw,  then  Upeing  into  disoorduit  vailing  and  monnuBg  like  the 
imaginaiy  ories  of  a  lost  touL  There  eame  atruni  of  demonial  g^ee, 
and  quicker  and  faster  over  the  sheet  iron  fiddle  went  the  hraaen  bov, 
and  the  dusky  elbow  of  the  player  vibrated  like  a  iwifUy  moving 
■fa«dow. 

In  the  eeoter  of  the  floor  were  the  dancers.  And  what  waa  Tom's 
iBtonisbment  as  be  glanced  from  the  musician  to  the  assembly,  to  le- 
oc^ize  in  the  latter  many  familiar  faces.  There  was  old  mother  Bands, 
nearly  double  with  age,  dancing  to  the  muuc  as  well  as  the  best  There 
was  that  withwed  spinster.  Aunt  Polly,  moving  to  tlie  music  and 
keeping  time  to  the  swiftest  measures.  But  what  astonished  most  onr 
hero,  was  to  see  Betsey  Haskins,  the  very  girl  he  liad  left  a  half  an 
hobr  before,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  banded  to  and>fro  in  the  dance, 
by  a  decidedly  ilt-looking  old  crone  he  hod  never  before  seeo.  **  i  don't 
wonder,"  thou^t  Tom,  "  that  Betsey  said  I  must  go,  as  the  would  not 
ut  up  after  twelve  o'clock.     This  is  where  she  wanted  to  come." 

All  this,  the  scene  and  the  following  reflections,  passed  through  his 
mind  in  a  moment  The  fear,  which  at  first  had  overcome  him,  was 
dispelled  and  he  determined  to  enter  among  the  assembly.  He  was 
naturally  a  daring  and  reckless  fellow,  and,  beeides,  the  sight  of  Bet- 
aey  made  him  resolve  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  gathering;  and,  ns 
another  reason,  it  was  somewhat  diilly  outside,  while  there  was  a  bright 
though  rather  blue  fire  burning  within. 

Accordingly  be  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered,  though  with  much 
the  same  feeling,  as  he  had  done  years  before,  when  he  bad  been  loitering 
along  the  way  until  he  waa  tardy.  No  one,  however,  noticed  hia  en- 
trance. The  music  and  dancing  went  on  as  before.  He  advanced  to 
the  fire  and  spread  out  his  hands,  but  no  genial  warmth  came  from  the 
blaze.  He  even  passed  his  fingers  through  the  lambent  flame,  but  he 
felt  no  heat.  As  he  drew  them  away  he  thought  he  heard  a  slight 
chuckle  from  the  old  fiddler,  but  when  he  lotted  at  him  bis  dark  &oe 
was  as  impaswve  as  ever.  Tom  was  emboldened  hy  this  seeming  in- 
difierence  to  his  presence,  and  gazed  with  intense  interest  on  the  scene 
b^ore  him.  As  Beethoven,  Tjrolea,  and  Cedlia,  all  combined,  could 
.  not  equal  the  music,  so  Terpsichore,  Taglioni,  Fanny  Estier,  or  the  veri- 
table Jim  Crow  could  not  equal  the  dandng.  As  Tom  stood  there 
goflng,  an  irresistible  desire  to  form  in  the  dance  came  over  lum.  So 
he  shouted  out, 

"I  say,  old  fellow,  as  your  fire  don't  give  any  heat,  won't  you  strike 
up  some  tune  I  know,  and  let  me  danoe  a  little  to  keep  warm." 
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No  sooner  Mid  ttum  dona.  Witbout  a  momflnt's  cesMtion,  th« 
mmio  changed  to  "  Mmvy  liiuk,"  and  BetMy  Haskins  took  Tom  ^>y 
the  hand  and  awa^  they  went.  Tom  nerer  did  any  such  dandng  before. 
"Die  music  seemed  to  him  to  burn  its  way  throngh  every  rein,  and 
thrill  every  miucle  with  a  new  life ;  he  executed  unheard  of  steps,  and 
performed  feats  of  agility  which  would  have  brought  down  the  house  at 
any  saltatory  eihibidoD.  l^re  was  no  time  to  talk  to  his  partner,  no 
time  to  ask  her  if  she  was  enjoying  herself,  or  say  any  of  those  com- 
plimentary nothings  for  which  Tom  was  famous  among  the  sex.  It  was 
only  dancing,  end  nothing  else,  which  could  be  doue  to  such  mnsic. 
Faster  and  faster  went  the  music,  and  bster  and  faster  the  feet  of  the 
dancers.  Finally  just  as  the  music  was  at  its  height,  it  suddenly  ceas- 
ed, and  a  gruff  loloe  came  from  the  desk, 
"  Now  for  a  ride." 

"  Now  for  a  ride,"  answered  they  all  in  an  echoing  choma. 
Betsey  whispered  to  Tom, 
"  Don't  you  want  a  ride  V 
"  Yes,"  answered  he,  "  hut  I  haven't  any  horse." 
"  Ob  never  mind  that,"  she  replied,  Til  find  you  one." 
Ihey  were  ont  of  doors,  and  there  stood  as  many  aa  thirty  coal-Uadc 
steeds,  all  foaming  and  fretting  to  go.     All  were  soon  mounted  bat  Tom 
and  Betaey,  and  there  was  but  one  horse  left,  which  she  took  fbr  her- 
self. 
"  Where's  my  horse  T  asked  Tom. 

"Oatchthat  calf  yonder,"  she  replied,  pointing  to  a  calf  which  was 
trying  to  keep  warm  by  lying  under  the  shelterad  side  of  the  ediool 
honse.  Tom  caught  it,  and  brought  it  to  her.  She  mattered  over  it  a 
few  words,  and  it  changed  to  a  splendid  black  steed  like  the  othen. 

"Now  moanl,"  said  she,  "and  mind  ooe  thit^ !  Tou  are  a  little  apt 
to  profane.  But  if  yoa  say  God  or  devil  while  yoa  an  riding,  you  will 
ibe  sorry.    Mark  me,  and  beware  P 

"  Ready !"  shouted  the  leader,  and  "  Ready  T  all  replied. 
Away  they  went  at  a  rattling  pace.  Minding  not  for  roads,  they  took 
a  direct  route  toward  the  west.  Fences,  ditches,  brooks,  all  were  noth- 
ing. Over  their  horses  went  like  the  wind.  Their  speed  bc^n  grad- 
ually to  grow  even  more  rapid,  and  vast  strips  of  forest  were  overleaped, 
while  hills  and  villages  seemed  aa  if  they  were  flying  in  the  mshing  air. 
But  a  fow  momenta  and  Tom  saw  before  him  the  wide  Oonneoticnt, 
seventeen  miles  from  where  he  started. 

"  Are  yoa  going  to  leq>  thatP  adsed  Tom  of  Betsey,  who  had  kept 
eleee  by  bia  side. 
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"  Certaioly,"  sbe  uuwered. 
"I  can't  do  it,"  exoluined  Tom. 

"Foohr  she  replied,  "follow  me,"  and  crer  stie  vent  ISu  a  bird, 
^ere  was  do  help  for  it.     Ha  coold  not  stop  his    steed,  and  was 
obliged  U>  follow,  &nd  with  a  flying  leap  he  found  himself  safe  upon  the 
other  side.     Astonished  at  the  feat,  Tom  could  not  repress  tiie  habitoal 
•xdamatioii,  which  rose  to  his  [ips,  and  he  muttered  b^f  aloud, 
"  What  a  Dtvil  oftijumpfi>r  a  ealff" 

No  sooner  was  the  fated  word  uttered  than  he  found  himself  alone  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  with  a  poor  bleating  calf  b^  his  side.  He 
wandered  about  until  morning,  and  then  found  himself  in  a  village 
nearly  twenty  miles  from  his  home.  He  hired  a  ferryman  to  take  hhn 
acroes  the  river,  and  walked  slowly  home,  pondering  upon  the  etrange 
riaioo.  He  determined  to  say  nothing  to  anybody  of  what  he  had  Man 
until  he  had  visited  Betsey  once  more  and  s«e  if  she  confirmed  his  story. 
Accordingly  the  next  day  he  went  up  to  call  on  Betsey.  She  was 
reiy  glad  ta  see  him,  as  indeed  she  might  be,  since  a  handsomer  or 
likelier  young  man  was  not  in  the  country  round.  After  the  old  folks 
had  left  them  alone,  they  conversed  awhile  on  indifi'erent  subjects,  until 
at  last  Tom  said, 

"  That  was  a  pretty  good  dance  we  had  the  other  night,  wasnt  rt, 
Betsey  r 

"What  do  you  meanf  she  asked;  "  I  havnt  been  to  any  dance  with 
you." 

"  I  mean  night  before  last,  in  the  old  red  school  house.  Don't  you 
know  I  came  in,  asked  you  to  dance.  What's  his  name  with  an  iron 
fiddle — ride  oa  a  calf  which  you  made  a  horse — dont  yon  know?"  aoid 
Ton,  mixing  up  his  story  in  his  ngita^on. 

"Tom  Jones,"  answered  Betsey,  "Ib^ln  to  believe  you're  CfMy," 
And  ^e  put  up  the  comer  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes  and  began  to  cry. 

"  Don't  cry,  Betsey,"  said  Tom,  "  Fll  take  it  all  back.    All  I  know  is, 
that  I  walked  twenty  miles  home  the  next  morning."     And  he  told  her 
the  whole  story. 
Betsey  pondered  upon  it  awhile,  and  then  si^d, 
"  I  tell  you  what,  Tom,  it's  a  warning  to  you  to  leave  off  swearing. 
Toa  know  father  has  said  that  was  the  only  thing  he  didn't  like  in  yon."' 
And  Thomas  Jones  never  swore  agtun.     Though  he  always  betiered 
in  his  virion,  and  long  after  he  had  married  Betsey  Haskins,  osed  to 
tell  with  infinite  gusto  the  story  of  bis  jump  across  the  Connecticut. 
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llrosrcss  of  (Sioilijation,  00  affecting  tl]c  Intaginotian. 

Tbb  human  miad  dwells  mora  or  leu  in  the  ideal.  A  thousand  fanciea, 
interwoven  with  realities,  make  np  our  daily  lives.  We  are  ail  dreamere, 
and  to  that  extent,  often,  that  our  dreams  become  our  realities; 
our  realities,  our  dreams.  To  this  ideal  tendencj  of  mind  must 
be  traced  much  of  human  happiness  and  excellence.  All  are 
moulded  by  its  controlling  power  and  pervading  influence.  The 
grossest  plodder  cannot  bury  himself  so  deeply  in  the  toils  and  cares  of 
the  life  actual,  but  that  he  may  have  some  lime  and  inclination  to  in- 
dulge in  the  hopes  and .  aspirations  of  the  life  ideal.  Every  human 
mind,  then,  has  its  ideals  of  life,  of  truth,  of  Heaven,  of  God,  more  or 
less  exalted,  according  to  its  capacities,  and  these  ideals  constitute  the 
motive  power,  the  stimulants  to  action,  of  that  mind.  In  seasons  of 
difficulty  and  despondency,  they  constitute  its  joy,  its  hopes,  its  life,  its 
all.  Id  seasons  of  gladness  and  bright  promise,  they  increase  the 
brightness  of  its  hopes  and  u^  it  on  to  long- con  tinned,  more  vigorous 
exertion.  'Hie  scholar  has  his  ideal  standard  of  knpwtedge  ;  the  artist, 
that  of  beauty;  the  orator,  that  of  eloquence;  the  Christian,  ttiat  of  faith. 
The  reformer  has  his  ideal  governmental  system ;  the  statesmsn,  his 
ideal  state.  For  the  realiKalion  of  these  ideals,  each  and  all  labor  with 
small  appronmations,  with  continual  progress.  For  this  each  and  all 
toil,  hope,  and  suffer.  The  advancement  of  society  and  of  the  indiridnal 
mau,  coiMtitut«s  then  the  end  and  turn  of  all  our  theorizing,  of  all  our 
imaginative  eflbrts.  This  same  advancement  is  the  aim,  essence,  and 
end  of  life.  This  loo  is  civilisation.  To  a  certain  extent  then,  when 
considered  with  referanoe  to  its  results,  Imagination  is  the  causa,  Civil- 
isation, the  effect.  One  is  required  to  produce  the  other  ;  ooe  cannot 
exist  without  the  other ;  with  the  decline  of  the  one  we  naturally  ex- 
pect the  decline  of  the  other.  And  shall  we  in  view  of  this  existing 
relation  between  Civilization  and  Imsgination,  believe,  contrary  to  all 
analogy,  that  this  great  active  principle  of  the  human  mind  is  weakened 
in  the  production  of  its  te^timate  effect  I  That  the  Imaginative  faculty 
decays  with  the  advancement  of  Civilization  ?  lliat  it  is  injured  and 
paralyzed  by  the  growth  of  its  own  ottapiingl  No.  It  is  far  more  ra- 
tional, on  the  contrary,  to  believe  that  tiiis  motor  to  human  action 
should  exist  unimpaired,  with  even  the  highest  type  of  Civilisation  ; 
that  it  should  oontinuatly  picture  to  man  ideals  more  and  mora  exalted, 
and  continually  u^  him  onward  towards  infinite  perfection. 
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Bat  the  duraoter  of  the  infltMDce  which  Girilizotion  exerts  orei  Im- 
agination maj  be  made  more  appKrent  by  inreatigating  the  nature  of 
the  imaginative  faculty  iuelfl  It  is  a  complex  faculty.  The  name  la 
applied  to  a  union  of  airople  apprehension,  conception,  abatraction  and 
taste.  Id  strict  language  it  cannot  be  called  a  crtativt  &culty,  for  it  ia 
Mot  the  province  ot  the  human  mind  to  create.  All  our  imaginative 
ttSbrta  are  but  new  oowbinations  and  new  arrangements  of  old  forms 
and  familiar  scenes,  or  they  are  new  truths,  drawn  out,  expressed,  and 
-rendered  intelligible  by  means  of  these.  These  truths,  however,  are 
MW  only  in  the  sense  that  the  human  mind  hitherto  baa  failed  to 
detect  them.  They  have  remained  buried  in  the  bosom  of  nature  for 
ag«a;  they  shine  forth  only  as  the  touchstone  is  applied  to  them,  when 
Uiey  Hoom  out  in  splendor  like  some  centennial  cactus  plant,  after  a 
cenlnry  of  wwting.  There  are  other  trutha  of  no  less  importance  still 
resting  there ;  weighty  secrets,  pregnant  with  good  to  men,  but  they 
will  remain  concealed  till  some  brilliant  imt^nation  shall  catch  a 
glimpae  of  them  in  the  future.  Once  in  a  while  an  original  mind 
arises  and  perceives  new  reladona  among  men;  new,  not  because  they 
had  no  previous  existence  there,  but  because  the  fact  of  their  existence 
had  been  overlooked.  All  these  new  truths  and  relations  wa  express 
and  convey  to  otheia  by  means  of  what  we  have  read,  or  heard,  or 
seen.  All  efforts  of  the  Imagination,  then,  depend,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  their  brilliancy  and  power,  upon  the  extent  and  character 
of  onr  past  knowledge.  In  such  efforts  we  invariably  "  call  upon  the 
burial-places  of  memory  to  give  up  their  dead."  The  more  varied  and 
ctMnprebenBive  then  our  knowldge,  the  more  abundant  the  materials 
for  the  im^native  Gkoulty  to  work  upon,  and  the  mote  etevatod  their 
character,  the  noore  sublime  will  be  the  concepdons  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  forming. 

In  its  progress,  Civilizalion  furnishes  this  knowledge,  these  materials, 
to  the  philosopher,  the  poet  and  the  artisL  In  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
as  in  the  youth  of  the  individual,  all  its  powers  of  mind  are  simple,  un- 
ezpanded.  It  has  no  literature,  no  art,  no  science,  no  precedents  of  any 
tdnd.  Like  the  mecbanio  without  his  tools,  the  earliest  brilliaot  minds 
of  a  nation  must,  empty-handed,  encounter  the  great  unknown.  They 
osn  receive  no  aid  except  from  their  own  intellecta,  no  encouragement  to 
labor  exoept  their  own  ardeat  desire  to  discover  truth,  no  sympathy 
but  in  their  own  great,  hearts.  The  most  brilliant  philosophioal  intel- 
laot  in  such  an  age  can  hope  to  make  bat  small  advances,  during  a  life- 
time, into  the  vast  realm  of  mystery.  But  as  the  results  of  these  labors 
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we  coDabmtly  acoumulft^ng  in  the  prograu  of  »  nation  from  barbarism 
U  dviliistioD ;  as  thaae  truths  are  ooutantly  increasing,  bath  in  number 
aod  grandeur,  they  conBtitute  an  erer-enls^ng  nucluu^  around  which 
sncoeeding  minds  will  cling ;  from  which,  thej  can  derive  aid  and  in- 
^iration.  These  truths  expand  the  mind ;  give  it  for  more  comprehen- 
ure  notions  than  are  ever  entertained  by  the  uneducated  ;  unfold  to  the 
imagination  a  field  for  its  dwelling  place,  incomparably  superior,  both 
in  magnitude  and  majesty,  to  that  occupied  by  the  untutored  miitd. 
^ey  disclose  to  the  ardent  Imagination  glimpnes  of  that  great  truth,  - 
which  comprehends  all  others ;  wfa(»e  dim  outlines  can  scarce  be  recog- 
nized by  the  most  ferrid  fancy,  that  tkie  universe  is  an  infinite  cme; 
that  however  vast  tlie  field  of  human  knowledge  may  become,  there  ie 
still  a  vaster  unknown  beyond,  and  that  this  knowledge  is  the  only 
means  by  which  Imsgination  may  be  enabled  to  penetrate  successfully 
into  that  unknown.  Tlie  truths,  then,  which  are  thus  constantly  ac- 
cumulating, in  the  progress  of  a  nation,  constitute  the  enei^  and  life 
ot  iia  sncoeeding  great  miads ;  they  fbrm  an  eminence,  from  whose  top 
llie  great  philosopher  catches  the  flret  glimmerings  of  new  truths,  as 
they  rise,  sanlike,  from  the  boeom  of  the  Infinite. 

It  is  true  dutt  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  as  in  childhood,  the  Imagine- 
lion  exercises  a  greater  iDfluenoe  and  moves  the  mind  by  a  more  myste- 
rious power  than  la  the  advanced  stages  of  Civilization.  Superstition, 
in  its  various  forms,  overshadows  alt  things,  renders  all  notions  vague 
and  obacnre  in  suiA  an  age.  This  is  not,  however,  becanse  the  Ims^n- 
Btive  faculty  is  stronger  in  the  noeduoated  mind,  but  because  Reason  ia 
weaker.  Imagination  is  developed  earlier  than  Reason  in  the  childhood 
of  the  nation,  as  in  the  childhood  of  the  man.  As  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties are  unfolded,  Imagination  beoomas,  in  a  greater  or  lees  de^p^e,  sub- 
jected to  them.  But  while  it  loses  its  awe-inspiring  power,  it  gains 
strength  in  reality.  For,  if  we  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  imagination 
by  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  lb  conceptions, — and  we  have  no  oUier 
standard, — we  invariably  find  the  conc^tions  of  the  educated  mind,  in 
spite  of  this  subjection,  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  barbarian. 
Hot  is  their  superiority  owing  to  the  truth  which  Reason  may  find  in 
them.  The  philosopher,  under  the  exciting  and  ennobling  influence  of 
truths  that  have  been  demonstrated  in  past  ages,  looking  into  the  futnre 
and  perceiving,  through  the  twilight  of  his  Imagination,  glimmerings  of 
new  truths,  may  call  up  a  trun  of  prophecies  wilder  than  ever  teemad 
in  a  poet's  brain ;  h«  may  give  loose  runs  to  his  fancy  and  discern  in 
the  great  nmUscovered  secrets  more  weighty  than  the  Eleusinia ;  may 
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vttor  predicdcHu  more  atartliiig  tluui  ApoUo's  oraolw.  And  what  thoi^ 
Beaaon  aanolioDa  tbese  id«ala  !  What  thonj^  she  luggeaU  that  thej 
may  be  right !  What  though  revolving  oeoturiea  demonatrate  them  to 
be  tnie  I  Does  the  fact  thai  th«y  an  true  detract  one  tittle  from  their 
■ablimity  t  Does  it  oot  rather  add  graadear )  Baooo,  in  hie  deaerip- 
don  of  "  Hie  House  of  Solomon,"  in  hia  "  New  Atlantis,"  has  penned  a 
list  of  the  wildcat  fictions  that  were  ever  catalogued  hj  the  human  mind. 
Vk  years,  in  th«r  prognu,  have  verified  them  all  As  truths,  ihey  an 
'  sublime.  As  efforts  of  the  Imagination,  they  are  still  sublime.  This 
element  of  truth,  then,  and  the  utility  growing  out  of  it,  in  modem  phi- 
losophy, does  not  detract  from  the  sublimity  of  its  conceptions.  The 
ima^native,  or  poetic,  and  reasoning  fitcultiea  may  ooeiist  and  grow 
together  towards  indefinite  perfection.  Old  Ocean  is  no  less  sublime, 
no  less  an  infinity  of  beauty,  today,  when  wafting  the  oommeroe  of  the 
world,  than  be  was  when  peopled  with  myriads  of  nymptu.  The  light- 
ning has  been  subjected  to  the  bidding  of  mao,  but  the  thunder  pro- 
daima,  as  majestically  as  of  old,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Qod."  The  heavens 
have  been  mapped  out,  but  there  is  still  poetry  in  their  boundless  blue, 
notwithstanding  that  fine  estrsvagance  of  Hazlitt,  that,  iinoe  Jacob's 
dream,  they  have  gone  farther  ofi"  and  become  asbDnomical. 

If  now  we  look  to  the  field  of  Poetry  and  oonsider  it  separately,  we 
find  that  Imagination,  which  Coleridge  calls  the  soul  of  poetiy,  gains 
strength  from  the  poems  of  former  ages.  It  has  been  said  that  the  true 
po^  of  to-day  must  b«^n  where  Homer  b^aa.  Nothing  can  be  more 
trathfbl.  Of  what  avail  to  him,  then,  are  the  works  of  dead  poets  I  It 
is  m  the  i^nn'J  of  Homer  that  he  most  be  like  him.  Homer  was  truth* 
fol  to  nature.  So  must  the  modem  poet  be,  for  by  hia  tmthflilness  to 
nature  we  judge  him.  He  can  hope  to  aoquire  this  only  by  a  life-time 
of  study.  The  Iliad  was  not  written  in  the  youth  of  its  author.  He 
needed  a  large  experience  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  lite  re^ 
suits  of  bis  labors  the  true  poet  of  to-day  may  avail  himself  of  in  youth, 
.  and  then,  in  the  same  spirit,  penetrate  into  Nature  farther  than  what 
Homw  saw.  Aocordingly  we  find  that  aU  our  great  ima^native  poets 
were  nten  of  wide  experience,  edncated  men,  men  who  ooald  read  the 
hnmaa  heart  in  all  its  emotiona,  who  knew  the  wealth  and  fervor  of  amo- 
tion, the  keenness  and  subtlety  of  int^eot  Hence  tiieii  power  to  mould 
the  fiery  elements  of  humanity  into  their  living  creations  of  character ; 
hence  th«r  secret  inflaence  over  the  souls  of  men. 
So  too  the  artis^  derives  his  inspiration  chiefly  from  past  knowledge, 
f  he  is  sDcoessfDl  beyond  his  pr«deoesaors,  his  snocese  must  be  attributed 
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in  R  gfreat  meuura,  to  the  training  he  receives  from  them.  His  ideab 
of  beaatjr  are  made  up  of  actual  piece-meal  beauties,  arranged  accordinfi; 
as  taste  may  dic-tate,  no  aa  to  form  one  bannomous  whole.  His  concep- 
tions are  baaed  upon  the  nobleneas  which  be  has  seem  developed,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  human  form  and  face  divine.  Like  the  poet,  he 
mast  assume  truthfulness  to  nature  as  his  highest  object  of  ambition. 
If  he  Buoeeeds  in  this,  it  mu»t  be  by  a  deep  and  eanieet  study  of  nature, 
not  only  at  the  ori^nsl  fountain,  but  also,  as  she  it  embodied  in  the 
works  of  the  great  dead  masters.  By  this  aid  alone  can  he  hope  to  ac- 
quire the  marvelous  power  of  waking  the  mute  marble  and  canvas  into 
life. 

In  a  word  then,  if  the  Imaginative  &eulty,  at  developed  in  phi- 
losophy, in  poetry  and  art,  does  not  depend  upon  the  materials  collected 
by  preceding  minds  for  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  conceptions,  we 
diould  espect  to  find  the  most  splendid  trophies  of  literature,  the  snb- 
limest  triumphsofart  in  the  history  of  barbarism.  The  world  would  not 
be  startled  at  the  appearance  of  a  Newton  among  Hottentots,  a  8hak- 
apeare  among  New  Zealanders,  a  PowAsamong  Ethiopians,  or  a  Baoon 
amiHig  the  Gamanches.  But  such  phenomena  hare  not  yet  occurred. 
On  ^le  contrary,  we  Bod  that  great  Imaginative  minds  and  great  Imag- 
inative words  make  their  appearance,  invariably,  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  Civilization. 

Again,  the  Christian  element,  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of 
Civilisation,  it  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  Imaginative  &cnlty.  Tlte 
religious  element  is  the  most  noble  one  in  man,foTit  embodies  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  bis  purely  spiritual  nature.  It  is  that  which  prompts 
tiiose  infinite  longings  of  his,  io  all  the  stipes  of  his  being,  to  penetrate 
the  dark  veil  of  mystery  which  shrouds  the  future  life.  That  mystery  al- 
ways contains  something  grand,  awe-inspiring,  supernatural.  It 
eierts  a  tremendous  power  over  the  mind.  It  calls  forth,  alike 
from  the  uneducated  heathen  and  from  the  enlightened  Christian, 
the  grandest  imaginative  efforta  which  each  is  capable  of  making.  ' 
The  ideas  of  a  Deity,  a  Heaven,  a  future  state,  then,  which  the 
mind  fonns,  in  the  different  stages  of  its  development,  become  signs  of 
the  strength  of  the  Imagination  in  different  eras,  and,  by  a  comparison 
of  these  ideas,  we  may  ascertun  how  mnch  Christianity  has  contributed 
to  its  growth. 

Tlie  reli^ons  notions  of  the  savage  are  simple,  vulgar,  not  distsnguish- 
ing  the  Creator  from  the  creature.  As  the  mind  devel<^  these  nolioiia 
become  more  fixed  in  their  character,  are  elevated  into  ideaa,  growing 
and  expanding,  until,  at  length,  they  grasp  infinity,  eternity,  and  att^n 
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to  the  Bablimity  of  the  Cfamtiaa'a  conceptioofl  of  «tem&t  truth.  Yet 
truth  is  not  the  caose  of  this  sablimitf,  for  the  Greek  had  Indian  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  are  alilce  untrue,  but  all  ire  williDg  to  admit  the 
Immense  superiority  of  the  Greek.  Indeed,  there  ii  a  stioog  tendency 
among  us  modems  to  r^^ard  all  religious  ideas,  except  the  Christian,  in 
the  ]i^t  of  mere  fancies.  It  ia  this  tendency  which  has  given  to 
the  Greek  neogony  much  of  its  renown  as  a  product  of  the  Imagina- 
tion. We  gaze  at  it  with  that  deep  interest,  with  which  antiquity  iu-  - 
TMta  a\l  things,  and  it  seems  a  splendid  maze  of  fictions.  We  do  not 
raffidently  remember,  howcTer,  that  it  was  truth  to  the  Greek  mind  ; 
that  it  was  bnilt  up  step  by  step  with  all  the  eamestnesB  and  inspiration 
growing  out  of  belief.  Suppose  a  nation  should  arise  a  thousand  yean 
in  the  future  and  pronounce  all  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity  false, 
efforts  of  the  imagination  merely,  if  such  a  supposition  be  not  impossible. 
Thtir  great  superiority  wonid,  under  these  circumstances,  at  once,  be  en- 
dent  to  alL  But  this  would  be  viewing  them  in  the  same  light  as  we 
now  view  the  Greek  Theogony.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  deny  that 
this  Iliflogony  contwns  many  beautiful  thoughts,  nay,  many  that  may 
be  called  sublime.  But  it  has  nothing  comparable  to  that  grand  old 
Hebrew  poetry  of  the  Bible,  to  read  and  study  which  is  Inspiration  it- 
aAf.  It  may  be  characterized  as  pretty,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
effort  of  the  fancy,  of  involuntary  Imagination,  rather  than  of  Imagina- 
tion directed  by  the  mil.  In  bet,  the  concepti ens  formed  by  the  Greek 
mind  of  its  Gods  appear  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  either  a  mere  overflow 
of  animal  spirits,  or  the  result  ofaome  mental  misery.  Thus  the  wine- 
bibber  had  his  Bacchun,  the  debauchee  hie  Venus,  as  impersonations  of 
ideas  growing  tUrectly  out  of  the  enjoyment  which  each  felt  while 
temporarily  reveling  in  his  lubber-land  of  Happiness.  So  too  the 
murderer  had  his  Fury,  the  warrior  his  Mare.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  Christian  mind.  In  that  Imagination  is  rolantary.  It  has  a  pur- 
pose. It  fefen  all  its  Ideas,  in  all  states  of  the  mind,  to  one  immutablet 
omnipresent,  eternal  Cause,  and  this  is  one  great  reason  of  its  more  ele- 
vated character. 

We  have  tried  the  Imagination  by  all  these  proob,  and  have  found  It 
not  wanting.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  it  iDvariabiy  grows  and 
bri^^tena  by  use.  Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  it  is  a  chi^  sonrce  of  hnman 
bapinnesi,  a  mighty  engine  of  hnman  progress.  It  will  never  die  ont 
till  the  race  has  attained  to  its  destined  perfection,  till  the  plans  of  God 
in  ngud  to  man  are  all  folfilled.  a.  m.  v. 
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tDI)at  Stn^cnts  lOo. 

"  Ark  students  wholly  given  up  to  flirting  and  having  nhat  they  call 
good  times  t     I  never  hear  them  talk  of  anything  else." 

So  md  Miss  Cynthia  Gri^,  a  sarcaatic  yoong  lady  in  Bpectactea, 
after  ire  bad  finished  the  recital  of  a  collie  joke.  And,  as  thia  inqniiy 
of  the  strong  minded  Griggs  is  often  propounded,  we  take  this  opporta- 
nity  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  phases  of  college  life. 

These  are  almost  innumerable,  varying  with  the  disposition  and  hab- 
its of  the  individual.  In  the  regular  round  of  college  duty,  there  is  no 
incident  of  spedal  interest.  It  is  always  tbe  same  monotonous  succes- 
non  of  recitadon,  study,  and  prayers,  prayers,  study,  and  recitation. 
Now,  let  any  one  enter  college,  and  give  his  attention  to  these,  and 
only  these,  what  novelty  or  attraction  for  the  outside  observer  will  the 
redtal  of  hia  student  life  possess  t    One  day's  record  will  answer  for  alL 

For  instance,  take  our  young  friend  Jonathan  Digge.  We  respect 
and  honor  Digge,  and  believe  if  he  carries  into  life  the  same  principle 
of  action  which  mark  bim  in  college,  he  will  become  a  useful  and  dis- 
tdnguished  member  of  sodety.  But  what  variety  or  charm  will  the  re- 
hearsal of  Digge's  daily  life  have  for  any  person  except  those  at  home, 
who  think  their  Jonathan  the  very  pink '  of  perfection  I  Suppose  we 
take  a  varbalim  extract  from  his  Diary : 

"  IVmday,  Oct.  letb. 

"  This  moraing  rose  and  attended  prayers.  After  prayers  went  to 
recitation.  Was  not  called  up.  Went  to  breakfast.  Had  hash  asd 
fried  potatoes.  Must  leave  ofi  drinking  coffee,  as  it  makes  me  sleepy  in 
the  forenoon.  Walked  to  the  Post-Office  after  breakfast.  Studied  tjll 
11  o'clock.  Went  into  recitation  and  made  a  rush.  Practiced  Itang- 
donics  at  12.  I  believe  I  am  gradually  growing  strughter  under  Pro£ 
Langdon'e  instruction.  Went  to  dinner.  After  dinner  studied  till  half 
past  4.  Fiuled  on  the  location  of  a,  German  river.  Must  cram  up 
Ancient  Geography.  Went  to  prayers  and  supper,  and  have  been 
studying  and  writing  dispute  all  the  evening.  It  is  half  past  ten,  and  I 
moat  go  to  bed." 

Tltis  is  a  real  report  of  Digge'a  daily  life.  On  Wednesday's  and  Sat- 
Vrday's  be  may  vary  it  with  a  little  recreation,  but,  aa  he  takes  his  exer- 
oise  aa  be  would  medicine,  not  because  it  is  palatable,  but  because  it  is 
needful,  even  bis  leisure  is  marked  with  an  unvatying  monotony. 

Miss  Gri^|«  herself^  (he  seeker  after  earnest  and  aspiring  young 
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men,  irill  not  be  fiuciuated  t^  IMgg«,  bnt  vill  rather  seek  the  sode^  of 
youag  BeaumoDde,  who  oeeupiet  aII  bi»  Bpan  moinenta, — and  th^  ue 
nuay, — In  dreaang,  daocing,  flirtlog,  viuting,  aod  novel  readbg.  Beao- 
monde  baa  taken  s  compoaition  prize,  and  conaiden  himself  a  genini. 
He  ia  endowed  with  aay  amoniit  of  self-poss^oR,  sod  can  talk  on  any 
SQ^eot,  from  Noah's  Ark  to  the  nhereabonts  of  tha  pMrnsylraanU 
Qoakers.  He  astonishes  the  eimple-minded  with  his  knowledge,  capti- 
Tatee  the  weak-headed  with  bis  dancing,  wins  Miss  Griggs'  admiration  by 
Qattery,  and  this  automaton  nude  ap  of  kid  gloves  and  small  talk,  i> 
j^tonoBDced  a  most  charming  yonng  man  I 

JXffge  can  outdo  him  in  the  retntaUon-room,  bnt  in  the  parlor  Beau- 
moode  puta  Digge  completely  into  the  shade,  and  the  pQor  fellow  wiahea 
be  could  be  like  Beaumonde,  the  favored  recipent  of  ladies'  smilea,  the 
leader  of  college  fashion. 

If  therefore  a  writer  wishes  to  delight  and  amuse  the  m^or  part  of 
society,  he  takes  for  bis  hero  not  Bigge,  but  Beaumonde.  All  the 
dandsg,  dressing,  flirting  portion  of  community,  whose  name  is  Legion, 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  Beaumonde'a  adventares,  and  read  with  relish 
anything  pertuning  to  his  college  life. 

Tiusa  again  there  ia  Bricke,  the  hero  of  students,  who  has  broken 
more  tutor's  windows,  fought  more  townies,  can  drink  more  liquor,  and 
play  Ulliards  better  than  any  other  man.  His  life  is  more  entertuning 
than  what  he  donominates  the  milk-and-water  existence  of  Digge.  It 
cartunly  is  not  liable  to  the  imputation  of  monotony. 

Ercn  the  aohw  and  ditcreet  persons  who  ihake  their  heada  r^ov- 
iigly  at  Biioke'a  follies'  laugh  at  the  narration  of  ihem,  and  <rftaBUmw 
acuta  thttn  with  the  old  Bjwtlic^^  "Boys  will  be  boys."  Among 
■bidents  Bricke  is  fteijuently  held  in  greater  estimation  than  Bt^^ 
Ihay  tern  the  latter  *  SBeak,  and  decry  hia  really  good  qualities ;  while 
BMeke  is  poiated  oot  aa  a  **  noble-hearted  fellow,  who  oould  take  ft 
aughty  good  stanij  if  ha  vonld  only  apply  himself  1" 

But  are  tbwe  bo  other  cbsoee  aave  those  of  which  Digge,  Bun- 
nonde  and  Brioke  are  examples )  Are  there  no  aspirants  after  sonne- 
tkJDg  higher  aad  nobler,  no  sean^r*  aSiet  the  real  good  of  college  life! 
Cartunly  there  acei  but  th«r  aspiradons  and  hopes  do  not  foim  a  pro^ 
ninent  feature  of  their  existenoe.  Their  ottter  tife^  while  it  nay  be  mora 
nried  than  that  of  Digge,  yat  presents  no  adventnree  like  those  of  BeWH 
monde  and  Bricke.  Bat  they  lire  an  iaaer  life,  marked  with  nor* 
thought,  aspiration,  and  hq>e  (lian  those  Utter  gentlemen  ever  dimm 
of  peacaau^.    To  pieture  tlM  mental  aetion  ia  imposiibie. 
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Wgga  will  fa&Te  bis  day,  Hia  sltideiit-life  ia  but  k  type  of  his  after 
eziatence.  He  will  plod  on  throagt  the  world  obtaining,  it  may  be,  m 
fiur  share  of  what  ia  deemed  enccesi.  yet  after  all  miuing  the  nobleat 
joya  of  being.  StriviDg  after  the  things  of  earth,  be  yields  not  his  soul 
to  the  genial  iofluences  of  nature  or  the  kind  companionship  of  loviog 
hearta.  In  the  world,  as  in  college,  he  recogniies  no  higher  pleasure 
than  dully  groping  after  honors  and  emolurnenta ;  he  kuows  not  the 
depth  of  sacred  friendship,  and  ends  his  days  honored,  perchance,  yet 
with  his  whole  social  nature  dwarfed  and  dormant. 

To  Beaumonde  also  there  comes  a  lesson  in  after  years.  He  leanu 
that  in  the  Battle  of  Ufe  fine  clothes,  fair  smiles,  nimble  dancing  and 
superfluity  of  superciliouaneM  avail  bnt  little.  Neither  will  Bricke  gain 
glory  by  any  collection  of  empty  bottles  or  virtue  of  pugilism.  Fortu- 
nate for  these  latter  will  it  be,  if  they  resolre  no  more  to  trifle  or  dally, 
but  earnestly  to  labor. 

B.T. 


Cittrarg  Jffat'itte. 

Ascno  ExPLOHiTTONB.     By  Dr.    Eavk.       Philadelphia:    Childs    A 
Peterson.     For  sale  by  T.  H.  Pease. 

Wi  do  not  know  of  any  book  of  travel  for  a  long  Ume  which  haa  lo 
interested  us  as  this.  It  is  a  narrative  of  a  kind  of  lift  so  removed  from 
oar  ideas  of  duly  duty  and  employment,  that  we  seem  transported  to 
another  world,  and  then  viewing  the  phases  of  another  esistence.  Amid 
a  long  night,  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  frost  and  snow,  with  cold  aa 
severe  that  it  has  the  efiect  of  intenseat  heat,  Dr.  Kane  and  his  henno 
crew  lived  for  months.  These  volumes  are  a  journal  of  tliat  life,  and 
though  seemingly  it  must  be  devoid  of  incident,  yet  there  is  so  mnoh 
charm  in  the  gracefal  narrative  of  little  things,  that  we  are  fascinatad  by 
the  book.  We  become  one  of  the  crew,  and  learn  to  know  each  man  by 
name.  We  sit  with  them  around  their  flaming  lamps,  and  eat  with 
them  the  strips  of  walrus.  We  seem  to  bear  the  orackling  of  icebergs 
which  threaten  to  crush  the  brig.  And  we  look  off  upon  that  ioeleM 
polar  sea  whose  waves  are  never  veied  by  man. 

This  is  the  great  charm  of  the  book.  It  takes  yon  along  with  the 
narrator,  to  the  midst  of  theae  froien  regions,  and  alt  the  while  yon  ait 
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bj  jtmr  fire,  and  fed  how  very  comfortable  you  are,  thus  adding  a  sect 
to  your  enjoyment. 

We  cannot  close  the  notice  without  alluding  to  the  splendid  typo- 
graphical execution  of  the  work.  Its  illustrations  are  escellent,  and  it  ia 
erery  way  a  credit  to  the  American  press. 

Taa  RocKV  Mountains  and  Wkstwaru  Deserts  ;  or,  Incidents  and 
AnvKHTURBB  IS  CoLOHiL  FFtaMONT's  Last  Expedition.  By  F.  A- 
Cartalho.  New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson.  For  sale  by  T.  H. 
.Pease. 

Kansas  :  Its  Istbuor  and  HIxtkrior  Live.  By  Mn.  Sarab  L.  T. 
Robinson.     Boston :    Crosby,  Nichols  &:  Co.     For  sale  by  T.  H. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  have  a  sepantte  niche  to  scGommodate  the 
Fremont  and  BJinsaa  literature.  The  public  mind  has  been  bo  occupied 
upon  these  topics  that  they  have  craved  everything  which  conid  be 
|winted  about  tbem.  This  was  the  reason,  we  presume,  why  these  two 
books  were  written.  Bat  iudependenlJy  of  tbe  imtaediate  circuntataDcea 
these  two  books  are  qnita  worthy  of  perusal,  more  especially  the  last  by 
Mrs.  Robinson,  wife  of  Governor  Robinson.  It  is  a  clear  and  succinct  ac- 
count of  those  troubles  in  Kansas,  which  it  was  her  lot  to  experience,  and 
which  fdl  under  her  immediate  observation.  There  ia  nothing  passion- 
ate or  exaggerated  abont  it,  and  thus  it  impresses  one  with  a  sense  of 
'  its  troth,  even  while  it  speaks  of  outrages  we  are  not  willing  to  believe. 
We  recommend  it  as  the  best  book  we  hare  seen  on  the  tronbles  in 


Attmorabilia  Dalensia. 

Tbb  B«^Ua  for  tba  prlifl  offsred  by  tha  CImi  of  50,  aa  elegsat  l>OAt -Ian tern, 
was  ooDteaded  fur  on  B&turda;,  October  25tb.  The  day  vaa  flue,  and  than 
were  many  ipMlator*  t«  witaau  tha  aport.  Four  basta  were  entered  :  Nsntl- 
Im,  Kareid,  Transit  and  Wa-ws.  Dutaaoe,  three  milijB.  The  time  made  wm  ■* 
foUowt: 

Transit, aim.  12s. 

Kerwd, aauL  '^s. 

NantUni, SSia-  B6fc 

Wa-wa, aflni.  tOa 

And  the  Tranalt  was  dealared  tbe  winiMt. 
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At  tk«  Sodaty  ElMtiona,  htld  «ii  W«daMd*T  BvMking,  Ottobac  aid,  tb«  M- 
towlng  Offla«r«  wwa  choMO : 

LiHoNii.  BaonsM. 

'  Prttidml, 
A.  Ea»a,  J.  P.  E 

Viti-Pntidnti, 
•      A.  F.  BMrd,  J.  a  Ji 


J.  M.  DarU,  E.  0.  Porte. 

Vuf-Beerilary, 
0.  T.  BobtrUon,  E.  SchnyUr. 


€iritor'0   Sable. 

BuoTlbM  dkj  ii  OTflT.  Ilia  itnaU  bn  no  longer  niglitlf  illDmiDatod  iritk 
torobligbt  prooMlioDS,  beiring  truiapBTendu  and  baaaan.  No  loDgar  are 
wa  aalatad  irith  th*  aound  of  (ha  dram  and  Ate.  Ml  li  qolat.  It  b  true  that 
our  eaDdidat«  Tan  defaated,  bnt  it  la  o&a  couoUtioD  to  know  that  tha  board  «( 
Bditon,  ia  a  body,  Toted  Iha  ri^t  tlekot 

Wa  ttead  «B  Uia  banka  of  Salt  Rirar,  and  tMta  ite  briny  watan  vitb  mnbb 
Itia  lorrow  than  wa  anticipated.  Tb«  ngion  round  abont  ia  deligbtfol,  and  w« 
■ra  rafraahed  by  the  aooiety  of  many  good  and  ranarabla  man  wbo  oame  hart 
yaara  ago.  They  hare  bean  waiting  hara  a*ar  ainee,  axpMting  Uiat  tha  next 
boat  would  taka  them  down,  bnt,  >i  yet,  there  baa  ooma  for  tham  no  eratt 
whoia  awalling  aaili  ahould  bear  tham  with  atataly  aploador  from  tbaaa  aborM. 
Like  them,  we  hope  for  brighter  daya  in  the  fntnre ;  and  we  bdieva  that  in 
ISM,  wa  ahall  dewend  this  briny  atraam,  amid  the  booming  of  oannou,  tka 
atraina  of  martial  moaie,  and  th*  walooming  ahonta  of  a  i^oicing  people.  W» 
tnda  DQT  time;  and,iiotil  it  oomaa,  we  hangonr  barpaoathe  treea  which  grow 
on  the  Tardnrona  banka  of  Salt  Rirar. 

The  Battle  of  the  Portraits  i«  at  an  end.  Like  all  great  qneitioaa  it  baa  been 
aattlad  by  a  Oompromiae.  The  praaeat  Senolr  Clua  will  not  be  photognipliad 
into  Qgtlnaaa,  but  handed  down  to  poateritj  decently  engraved  npon  atone  or 
ateeL  Before  thia  deeirabla  raault  waa  obtained  there  Ware  propniltionanimAMr- 
lea*,  a  few  of  vbieb  weenbjaia  : 

1.  That  the  Claaa  ahould  be  preaarved  In  alcohoL  In  thii  way  the  ilkmeaa 
wonld  b«  praaarred  with  ipirit, 

i.  That  they  aboald  haTa  platter  outa.  Thi*  would  gira  each  ona'i  appear 
a&ea  when  on  a  "  bnat." 

8.  That  they  ahould  hate  portrdta  in  oR  TU*  wonld  have  been  carried  if 
tha  Claaa  had  been  tboroughly  tOHvattrd. 

The  aboTO  ware  only  a  few  of  the  horrible  pnna  wMeh  were  perpetrated  at 
the  Olaaa  Heeting,  greatly  to  the  dlaeomAtwe  af  Hithkan,  whoae  eUqvant 
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ptMMt  againtt  tbe  p'***'^  tb»a  p«gsi  hftve  ncordsd.    A  Urge  m^tfritf  of 
tiM  OUa  hara  «oa«ltid«l  to  hkTe  their  {Mrtraita  engMTod  oa  tteeL    S«  mot« 


Thg  foUowing  poetical  effnuon,  vhioh  hM  beta  handtd  to  tU,  •x^aio*  itacU 
ki  on  ths L  0.  of  D.  F. ,  TbiGli  BooompttBisdit.    TBoall 
rtloBto  the  nwtre,  whiali  !■  0.  H,— Orri>b»d  Matra,       ■ 
A  Freshman  eama  to  '^ew  Havan, 

Aod  the  first  thing  which  ttrnak  hia  a;e. 
Was  thamiiltitnde  of  Udios 

Paadogbjt 
Pretty  Udiw,  pMtii^  by. 
And  he  asked  of  a  Senior  stndant, 

Wbo  ehaneed  to  ooma  In  bis  way, 
Wb*  are  these  haDdsome  youog  ladiea 

AU«>gayI 
BaanteoD*  damiela,  all  ao  gay. 
And  tbe  FreshmaD  ie  shortly  aoswerad. 

By  bis  frieod  lo  grave  and  ttU, 
"  Tonng  man,  tbey  are  fsminiae  students, 

From  Qrore  HalL" 
"Btndent-Misses,  from  Orore  BalL" 
"  And  irbere  shall  I  find  tbe  palace, 
Vbich  boldeth  these  ladies  Urf 
And  tbe  Senior  eolemnly  answers, 

"  Beware  1' 
"Sash  Freshman,  bewaret" 
"  Its  doors  oan  be  opened  only 
By  mesM  of  a  magical  key, 
With  tbe  letter*  Phi  BeU  Kappa, 

Wbioh  yon  see." 
And  he  showed  him  the  magioal  key. 
And  tbe  Fraebman  is  slndying  nightly. 

To  win  that  magieal  key, 
lliBt  for  him  those  Paradise  portals 

Open  may  be. 
Simjoililg  mldlUmUie. 

Wa  anppoee  the  Foot-ball  game  Is  dead  Thongh  a  gaWtnio  attempt  wm 
made  this  present  year  to  bring  it  to  life,  it  had  no  effect  whateTcr  except  to 
kill  itmore  thorODghly.  Wa  ere  eorry,  for  it  was  one  of  those  old  insUtatione, 
-whiob,  WB  balisTe,  addedagreat  deal  to  tbe  barmlsB*  sport  of  College,  and  gave 
tlist  lott  to  tbe  first  few  months  of  College  life,  which  nothing  else  eonld  do. 
Doat  wa  aQ  ronsmbar  thoaa  first  foet-ball  meeting*  of  Freabman  yearl  lliey 
coltlrated  a  sfMrit  of  Clasa  nnity  which  baa  Darer  left  tbe  men  of  '67.    And  tb» 
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apMihM  than  mad*  «r«  plMMot  to  look  bMk  upon ;  bow  w*  diMrvd  oa  t* 
battle  bj  th«  mightj  eloquaaoo  of  thoM  who  wen  tb«n  itruigMs,  tboi^h  nov 
•wt  have  grown  to  know  thsm  almoct  u  brothers,  He  Hacedoaiin  wadga,  ajii 
the  cavelrf  of  that  immortal  action  eonie  freihly  to  our  ainda,  m  wall  aa  tha 
variooi  Ufa  branght  forth  by  tha  Taliant  fighL 

We  baliera  that  a  Claaa  will  the  mora  Uka  to  look  back  npon  their  OoUeg* 
oontM,  the  greater  number  of  aaoh  ooonrreocea  there  era  uooag  them.  It  will 
not  be  one  dead  leTcl  of  rnoDotODoai  itudy,  but  will  ba  diiaraifiad  by  tb« 
pleaMot  retaembrmnce  of  iDch  icenea  a*  thia.  So  we  pity  tbe  fluaia  whiek 
haTe  no  loot-ball  game  to  talk  of,  do  beroaa  of  Freihman  j^ear. 

TO  CORBESPONDENTa. 
Tloea  piece*  which  our  tpace  will  not  permit  ni  to  tue,  are  returned  to  their 
Authora  ou  tlie  publication  of  the  preient  Number.    Itey  will  be  foimd  at  tka 
Poet  Offiee,  addreeeed  to  their  eignatora,  whether  real  orOetitioni. 


THE    AWARD. 

The  Editors  having  elected  Prof.  James  Hadley,  and  Prof. 
George  P.  Fisher  as  graduate  membera  of  the  Committee  to 
award  the  Medal,  have  received  the  followiog  report : — 

"  To  TiiE  EoiTOBs : 

"The  nnderaigned,  having  been  appointed  a  Committee  to 

adjudge  tlie  Tale  Literary  Frizo,  would  report  that  they  have 

decided  the  Essay  on  *  Ukfobu  in  ths  Kefobueb,'  to  be  moat 

worthy  of  the  prize. 

JA.MES  HADLKT, 
OEOROE  P.  FISHER, 
JSO.  K.  H0LME3." 

Upon  opening  the  accompanying  envelope  it  was  fonnd  to 
contain  the  name  of 

AUOUBTITS  HOPEnrS  STBOVS, 
and  to  him  accordingly  the  Medal  is  awarded. 
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Stcvtt  Sucietics  ^mong  Ha. 

Wb  read  amotig  the  Legends  of  ancient  Spain,  that  the  LybiRn 
Herctdes,  when  he  had  set  up  his  pillars  at  the  ocean  strait,  built  a. 
"Marvullous  and  Portentous  Tower"  near  the  city  of  Toledo.  Within 
it  he  hid  a  mighty  secret,  and  closed  up  the  entrance  hy  a  great  iron 
door,  vith  a  lock  of  steel,  and  each  successive  King,  for  many  cunturicsi 
added  a  now  lock,  that  no  one  luight  hreak  in  to  discover  the  secret  of 
Hercules.  But  at  length,  when  Don  Roderick  came  to  the  throne,  he 
desired  to  penetrald  the  necromantic  Tower  and  leam  the  tny.stery  ;  bo 
he  ihnist  an  hundred  keys  into  the  rusty  locks,  and  finally  pulli:d  open 
the  creaking  door,  when  there  issued  such  sounds  as  mortal  ear  had 
never  beard, — the  venerable  guardians  of  the  To wor  were  struck  dead  at 
the  portal,  and  from  that  moment  there  was  let  loose  upon  Spain. 
a  fearfiii  train  of  ealaraitiea  which  never  once  ceased  till  the  Spanish 
heroes  were  slain  in  battle,  and  the  Arabs  had  conquered  all  liie  fair 
dominions  of  Don  Roderick. 

Be  not  alarmed,  timid  reader,  for  we  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
applying  the  pick-ax  and  crow-bar  to  anybody's  "  Marvellous  and  Por- 
tentous Tower,"  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  not  a  curiosity  in  regard 
to  hidden  secrets  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  renowned  Don,  and  in  the 
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■econd  place,  we  do  not  believe  the  myEtericB  are  of  gtifficicnt  import- 
ance to  warrant  the  trouble  of  any  such  exploration,  even  if  it  could  bo 
made  without  danger ;  and  Btiil  further,  we  do  not  believe  there  would 
in  such  an  event  anything  issue  forth, guite  so  terrible  as  the  "great 
dragons''  that  lived  in  the  Tower  of  Toledo. 

We  propose  simply  to  consider  some  of  the  aspecta  of  Secret  Sowety 
life  among  us,  not  to  defend  the  system,  nor  yet  to  wage  an  indiscrim- 
inate war  upon  it ;  but  to  point  out,  bo  far  as  we  are  able,  certain  tenden- 
des  to  evil  which  seem  to  us  inherent  in  the  nature  of  these  institutions. 
We  have  well  nigh  a  baker's  dozen  of  such  associations,  extending 
through  the  entire  course,  and,  though  differing  widely  in  scope  and 
purpose,  preserving  certain  unmistakable  family  resemblances  through 
them  all. 

So  long  as  the  principal  object  of  Secret  Societies  is  intellect- 
ual improvement  without  the  admixture  of  narrow,  clannish  feel- 
ing or  ungenerous  rivalry,  we  apprehend  very  little  can  be  urged 
against  their  utility  or  propriety.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cul- 
ture received  in  them  is  oftentimes  of  the  most  useful  kind,  while  it  is  a 
pleasing  fact  that  the  connections  and  friendships  formed  in  eome  of  these 
gatherings,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  our  stay,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  valuable  acquiutions  of  the  College  course.  That  there  are 
many  good  things  pertaining  to  Secret  Societies,  ne  have  no  disposilJon 
to  deny ;  but  that  there  are  some  bad  things,  too,  appears  to  us  just  as 
indisputable.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  eulogize  the  former, — we  prefer 
to  enter  upon  the  more  extensive  domain  of  the  latter. 

The  leading  feature  of  our  Secret  Societies  is  their  political  maneu- 
vering, by  which  they  manage  to  cdntrol  the  action  of  Classes,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  of  the  whole  College?  They  do  not  all  make  political 
jugglery  their  leading  idea,  but  there  is  not  one  among  ihcm  wholly 
unaffected  by  it,  and  it  is  well  nigh  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  there  should  be.  This  capacity  for  political  power,  in  most  insUD- 
ces,  occasions  their  formation,  measures  their  value,  insures  their  contin- 
uance, and,  in  a  word,  gives  them  almost  their  entire  significance  among 
us.  If  there  is  to  be  an  election,  forthwith  half  a  score  of  eager  little 
corporations  lay  their  wise  heads  together  to  devise  candidates  and  coa- 
litions, with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  College  campaign.  No  ofBco  "  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,"  whether  important  or  trivial,  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  filled  acceptably  without  a  long  course  of  dabbling  by  five  or 
six  enterprising  Sodeties.  Even  when  the  matter  is  confined  to  a  Mngle 
Classi  where  everybody  certainly  has  a  chance  to  know  just  what  ought 
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U>  be  done,  and  thai,  too,  nitliout  any  instructions  trata  behind  iron 
doois,  these  restless  nests  of  discord  can  find  no  qniet  until  some  migfatj 
bsi^n  is  entered  into  for  mutual-  support ;  and  all  this,  oflentjmes, 
wbea  neither  patty  has  the  remotest  idea  as  to  the  persons  they  will  b« 
called  upon  to  vote  for.  Kow  the  nominations  in  such  a  case  may  be 
the  best  possible,  or  the  worst  possible ;  but  whether  they  are  Uie  one 
or  the  other,  or  neither,  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  with  the 
principle  involved  in  the  case.  The  whole  plan  is  an  utter  abominar 
tion,  and  any  one  who  considers  it  without  reference  to  his  own  emolu- 
ment or  that  of  his  particular  friends,  cannot  fail  to  see  it  so.  By  its 
working  the  decisioD  is  taken  out  of  the  bauds  where  it  truly  and  of 
right  belongs,  personal  merit  is  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  account,  and 
the  whole  matter  settled  on  the  ground  of  Society  interest  alone,  when 
ODB  would  uaturally  suppose  that  a  candidate's  brwns  ought  to  have 
quite  as  much  inHuence  in  deciding  the  question  as  the  pin  which  deco- 
rates  his  vest  collar.  In  mdst  instances,  no  doubt,  Societies  may,  and 
for  Bugfat  we  know,  do,  put  forward  their  beat  men ;  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  case  in  the  least.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  whole  operation 
is  wrong  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  sooner  sudi  fiddlefaddle  can 
be  thrown  aside  the  better 

Secret  Societies  must  of  necessity  have  a  horribly  mysterioai  way  of 
doing  everything,  so  their  "conclaves"  become  wonderfully  "nocturn- 
al." We  are  not  very  devout  believers  in  the  old-granny  maxim,  that 
"  Early  to  bed  and  earlj  to  riM 
HalCM  *  nan  hsatthy,  wealthy  and  wise," 
Still  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  well  enough  for  people  to  go  to 
bed  sometime  before  cock-crowing,  if  consistent  with  their  other  duties. 
No  one  can  think  it  particularly  conducive  to  a  man's  well-being,  to  keep 
swake  three,  four,  or  five  hours  beyond  his  usual  time  once  a  week, 
especially  when,  as  it  oft«u  happens,  the  exercises  of  the  evening  are 
interspersed  with  various  gastronomic,  potatory  and  fumigatory  pro- 
cesses. We  have  seen  a  dignified  company  rogulariy  straggling  into 
Horning  Prayers  together,  directly  from  their  hebdomadal  gathering, 
looking  dull  and  sleepy,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  totally  unfitted  for 
the  duties  of  the  day.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to  torture  themselves 
by  trying  to  sleep  in  chairs  and  on  the  floor  all  the  latter  portion  of  the 
night,  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  a  "  show  "  in  the  morning ;  and  ao 
every  Society  has  an  undoubted  right,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to 
(induct  its  own  business  to  suit  itself;  and  we  assume  no  right  to  dictate 
what  they  shall  or  shall  not  do.    But  the  Secret  Society  system  has 
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become  a  constiluent  pnrt  of  our  etuilent  life,  eotering  into  the  rery 
structure  of  Collie  society,  and  permbatJng  tlie  wLi)le  maas  of  College 
feeling ;  and  ta  sitcb,  nffere  a  legitimate  subject  of  dificusfiiou  to  all  iboee 
who  have  any  iDtere.<t  irliatever  in  College  atFuire, 

Those  sensons  of  refreshment  yclept  "convivial  entertainment*" — 
ranging  from  a  tliree  cent  "bust"  on  pea-nuia  ton  full-grown  chanpi^e 
supper  with  every  man  under  the  table — enter  more  or  Jess  into  the 
habits  of  all  these  associations.  They  may,  in  most  cases,  be  very 
harmless  in  their  character,  but  in  some  Uiey'arc  certainly  very  danger- 
ous. A  supper  at  midniglit,  fullowed  by  a  drunken  spree,  is  not 
especially  beneficial  in  its  influence  upon  a  young  man's  mind  or  morals 
in  College.  These  things  are  not  common,  it  is  true,  still  they  are  not 
by  any  means  unknown.  There  are  tho$e  here  who  will  recollect  sev' 
ing  the  members  of  a  Society  comt?  into  prayers  in  a  body,  (he  morning 
after  initiation,  with  hardly  a  sober  man  among  ibem  ;  on  which  occa- 
sion one  of  the  "  initisted,"  instead  of  giving  his  Latin  exercise  to  the 
Tutor  at  recitation,  very  innocently  handed  out  a  BUI  of  Fare  with  tbe 
Winn  List  wonderfully  undeiscored.  No  man  will  pretend  to  uphold 
such  things  nevertheless  the;  ezi$t  here,  and  must  be  reckoned  as  one 
phase  of  our  Secret  Society  experiences. 

Some  of  these  Societies  are  "  made  up"  without  giving  any  of  (he 
new-fledged  the  least  inkling  as  to  who  their  future  associates  are  to  be. 
This  method  of  being  bottled  up,  strikes  us  as  most  emphatically  horri- 
ble. As  well  might  musicians  try  to  get  up  a  concert  by  selecting 
players  who  nre  unknown  to  each  other,  and  allowing  each  to  tune  his 
own  fiddle  to  suit  himself.  Tliey  might  fiddle  together,  no  doubt,  and 
might  all  play  well  enough,  but  we  should  expect  precious  little  harmony 
in  the  result.  Unrmony  in  Snoiety  fiddling  requires  something  more 
than  that  tltey  should  he  packed  into  a  Ilnll  without  previous  prsctice, 
and  then  have  the  tune  given  out  for  the  first  time.  They,  no  doubt,  in 
most  cases,  think  themselves  a  famously  "homogeneous  mass"  after 
tbe  operation,  and  no  wonder.  They  are  usually  so  tboroughly 
squeezed  together  by  outside  pressure  tliat  they  can't  help  being  "  homo- 
geneous." 

There  are  some  persons  in  this  world  who  have  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing amcunt  of  curiosity  that  th^y  can  hardly  live.  If  there  is  a  room 
in  town  which  they  can  not  enter  at  will,  that  room  becomes  a  sort  of 
Blue  Beard's  Chamber,  and  they  find  no  rest  niglit  or  day  until  tbe  pon- 
derous key  is  applied,  and  the  whole  magical  combination  of  two  old 
settees,  a  table,  three  broken  chairs  and  a  cylinder  coal-stove,  bunU 
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with  all  its  splendorupon  their  astoaisbed  vision  1  We  do  not  say  Ihat  any 
"  Society  Hall"  is  provided  with  just  tliew  artiike  and  notbing  else ;  but 
we  very  much  doubt  whetlier  any  one  of  them  poasca&es  anything  more 
remarkable  or  mysterious,  though  if  it  happens  to  have  a  sfcdeUin  or 
two  and  an  old  coffin,  or  some  similar  apparatus,  the  effect  is  of  course 
grealiy  heightened.  Wo  read  the  story  of  a  poor  man,  in  vfhose  house 
a  covered  dish  was  placeU,  with  the  promise  that  all  his  wants  should 
bd  supplied  freely,  w  long  as  he  would  not  lift  the  cover.  But  human 
coriouty  never  could  stand  ihat,  eo  up  went  the  cover,  and  out  went  the 
mouse,  and  the  horrible  secret  was  solved.  lie  moat  likely  felt  relieved, 
and  no  doubt  the  moase  did  ;  still,  a  little  less  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject would  not  have  been  any  particular  disadvantaA^e  to  him,  under  the 
circamstances. 

More  aspiring  youth  sometimes  fancy  there  is  a  stupendous  amount  * 
ol  "honor"  in  wearing  a  certain  pin  or  associating  with  a  particular 
"crowd;"  and,  afler  the  fearful  ordeal  of  Initiation,  such  gentlemen  put 
on  a  wondrously  knowing  look,  seieo  their  co-operators  by  the  button 
at  every  opportunity,  go  into  some  dark  corner  to  whisper  for  a  moment, 
then  glance  around  suspiciously,  and  thus  with  a  mysterious  air  parade 
their  solemn  anxiety  as  though  the  fate  of  forty  empires  rested  upon 
them,  when  in  all  liuman  probability  the  difficulty  simply  is  that  some 
old  nig^r  wants  his  pay  for  nailing  down  a  two  shilling  carpet  Such 
men  devote  their  time  chiefly  to  the  contemplation  of  their  new  found 
"  honor,"  and  become  more  "fuasy"  over  it  thanahen  with  one  chicken. 
Hey  wax  patronizing,  and  rarely  associate  with  anybody  short  of  one 
of  their  "Society  men"  or  a  Professor.  Well,  this  "honor"  is,  a  great 
thing,  DO  doubt,  and  a  very  capital  garment  to  hide  under,  especially 
when  one's  natural  capacities  render  a  "  lion's  skin"  of  some  sort  an  in- 
dispensable covering. 

But  even  when  persons  are  not  particularly  plenaed  with  the  connec- 
tion they  have  fallen  into,  they  are  in  no  great  danger  of  saying  much 
about  it.  When  a  man  is  "sold"  he  naturally  becomes  "inura."  A 
certain  old  farmer  once  put  a  woodchiick  into  a  bdg,  and  tempted 
his  carious  neighbors  to  find  out  what  the  mysterious  receptacle  con- 
tained. So  one  after  ani;tlicr  thrust  in  his  hand,  hut  withdrew  it  rather 
hastily  and  declared  he  could  not  tell.  Thus  each  received  a  bite,  but 
kept  marvelousjy  "shady,"  in  order  that  others  might  make  the  same 
trial.  There  are  a  great  many  "  woodchucks"  baj3ged  up  in  this  com- 
munity, which  men  do  not  tell  of,  for  the  sicnple  reason  that  they  have 
"got  their  hand  in,"  and  wish  others  to  do  likewise.    A  year  or  two 
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ago  one  of  the  Sodeties  in  College  elected  an  eiitire  Class  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  (hen  told  each  innocent  outsider  that  there  was  "jnatone 
vacancy  left"  and  they  viehed  him  to  join  "on  growndt  of  perwcmal 
fritndthipT'  After  initiation  the  "woodchuck"  appeared  in  the  ehape  of 
a  big  Nipper  bill,  unpaid  room-rent  ad  libitum,  and  various  other  "  io- 
ddental  expenses." 

Now  if  all  these  little  juntos  in  College  are  such  divinely  appointed 
contrivances  as  ve  are  urged  to  believe,  let  us  have  something  from 
them  of  a  higher  order  than  petty  ambition,  foolish  conceit  and  ungen- 
erous feeling.  If  their  existence  is  to  become  a  blessing,  let  us  have 
them  built  up  into  something  nobler  and  more  filled  to  exert  a  healthy 
influence  upon  our  Collie  life.  Let  not  the  humbug  of  mystery,  nor 
the  humbug  of  silence,  nor  any  aenselesa  mummery,  take  the  place  of 
that  poutive  power  for  good  which  such  organizations  ought  to  possess. 
If  two-penny  polilical  scheming  in  College  is  a  ehatneful  aacrifioe  of 
lime  and  decency,  let  us  have  something  better  in  its  place.  If  Society 
bonds  tend  to  narrow  down  the  sympathies  of  a  man's  sonl,  and  to 
4^eck  his  generous  impulses  towards  others,  away  with  them ;  men  are 
selfish  enough  without  any  snch  help.  If,  in  short,  we  are  to  have  Se- 
cret Societies  among  us  at  all,  as  it  seems  destined  we  shall  have,  let  us 
make  them  something  more  than  mere  machinery — something  loftier 
than  an  embodiment  of  conceits  and  jealousies — something  more  real 
than  mystery,  and  more  efficient  than  dumbness ;  let  us  make  them  a 
living  means  of  good,  and  a  constant  promoter  of  kindly  feeling;  letus 
bshion  a  system  which  ahnll  be  elevating  and  ennobling  in  its  entire 
aim; — not  a  dark  index  of  our  CoU^e  life,  but  worthy  of  ourselves  and 
9f  those  who  shall  come  afler  na,  m.  o.  p. 
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%  (SonnectUnt  Sljanksgtotng. 

Thansboitiho  era  in  the  pleas&nt  town  of  L — .  Old  hickory  flam- 
ing up  the  chimney  with  a  forge-like  glow,  that  puts  quile  out  the  mild- 
eyed  ^aien  tapers.  Just  in  from  an  up-and-down  unending  ride  orer 
the  hills  with  their  sharp  faces  crimped  yet.  more  by  froat, — in  from  the 
cold  and  dark,  from  rain  robes  of  buffalo  and  sad  witticisms  on  the 
boreal  air.  Frozen  fingers  feol  after  the  fire,  eyes  dwindle  and  sparkle 
as  they  greet  the  blaze.  Once  more  around  the  family  hearth,  and  in 
the  hospitable  chairs  of  the  New  England  homestead  1  Cheery  welcom- 
ings  and  kindiy  reunitiagsof  the  broken  household  I  Once  more  at 
home  and  all  again  together! 

How  many  scenes  like  this  are  acted  out  to-night  in  all  these  six  old 
States!  Simon,  the  Jehu  of  our  lumbering  stage,  curses  the  long-lingering 
train.  Remember,  Simon,  that  the  iron  horse  drags  <m  to-night  ten  cars 
instead  of  two,  filled  every  one  with  sad  and  merry  sonts,  coming  once 
more  to  youthful  haunts,  to  sit  again  around  the  old  Thank^ving 
board.  Think,  Simoa,  how  many  hearts  are  warm  and  glad  to-night, 
with  buried  lo»e  revived  and  frozen  spirits  flowing! 

For  the  supperless,  what  more  ecstatic  than  hot  oysters!  We  spurn 
with  all  contempt  the  man  whose  taste  can  classify  the  mollusc  as  the 
lowest  type  of  animal  existence.  With  Eeid,  we  tske  the  innate  dig- 
nity of  the  whole  oyster  tribe  as  a  first  principle  in  all  our  reasoning. 
The  man  that  can  deny  it  has  many  lessons  yet  to  learn  in  gastronomic 
science  as  applied  to  dreary  winter  nights  on  the  hill'tops  of  Connecticut 
The  "  argumentum  ad  horn inera,"  will  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses- 
So,  with  a  blessing  on  all  bivalres,  we  settle  quietly  at  midnight  into 
soft  arm-chairs,  utting  late  about  the  fire,  telling  old  college  jokes,  and 
imaging  around  us  De  Quincey's  Elysian  retreat  among  the  mqun- 
bins,  thick-carpeted,  heary-curtained,  populous  wiUi  books,  all  glowing 
with  0x0  cheerful  fire  and  with  the  golden  light  of  love. 

Before  all  slumber,  a  pleasant  and  a  sad  reconnoitering.  Pleasant 
glances  and  still  footsteps  into  the  old  pantry  and  a  mental  enumeration 
of  the  thanksgiving  pies.  Sad  and  earnest  peering  through  the  panes, 
ont  into  the  starry  darkness,  in  among  the  elms  that  circle  the  house 
■cross  the  way.  It  has  a  strango  and  dusky  whiteness  in  the  ni^t, 
amid  the  trees, — the  light  in  one  little  upper  window  is  out  long  ^o, 
but  the  glittering  stars  watch  over  her,  and  I  can  only  breathe  a 
blessing  on  her  dreaming.     Give  me  the  calm  belief  of  those  wandering 
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eastern  tribea,  that  the  star*  abore  are  torcliea  in  the  hands  of  the  be- 
loTed  dead,  lighting  with  soft  rays  of  love  the  pathway  of  the  living 
over  the  desert  hills  of  life. 

A  fair  Thanksgiving  mom  after  a  real  reet 

"Oaleepl  it  is  ■  gentle  thiog, 
Belovad  from  pale  to  polel 
To  Harj  Qiie«D  tlie  praise  be  giren ! 
She  lent  the  gentle  ileep  from  heaven, 
Tb«t  slid  into  my  loul  I" 
How  many  "  Ancient  Mariners,"  tossed  od  far  other  seas,  can  feel  the 
beauty  of  that  song]  ThankKgivings  rise  thus  early  with  the  curtains 
of  the  dawn.  "Te  Deum  Inudamus,"  and  out  into  the  bracing  air. 
Hie  ground,  it  is  true,  does  not  wear  its  fiill  thanki^giving  raiiuent,  the 
ermine  marriage  gnrnient  of  the  earth  and  fakies, — one  cannot  fancy  it 
to-day  a  vast  round  wedding-cake  with  frosted  top,  but  in  all  other 
points,  it  does  full  lionor  to  ihe  day.  It  is  quite  up  to  (he  Gtandaid 
of  the  New  Ilampahire  Governor,  whose  proclamation  went  forth  only 
"  along  after  punkins  was  ripe."  Clear  and  cold,  with  a  promJting 
warm  sun  a  rising,  the  children  of  ihe  Pilgrims  have  not  seen  a  finer 
since  the  firat  Thanksgiving  of  Now  England.  IIow  changed  since 
then  !  Those  ancient  men,  whose  spirit  has  informed  the  spirit  of  the 
land,  first  fasted  at  Delft  Haven,  and  knteling  on  the  shore  there  of 
the  untried  ocean,  "  sought  of  the  Lord  a  right  way  for  themselves  and 
for  th«r  children."  They  felt  tlien  first  "  that  they  were  pilgrims,  and 
lifted  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  and  quieted  their  spirits."  "When  that 
"right  way"  waa found  and  followed,  when  in  1637  the  Indian  yielded 
to  iheir  arms  what  ho  had  refused  to  their  friendship,  when  peace  smiled 
on  the  scattered  hamlets,  the  churches  all  united  in  the  first  Thanksgiv- 
ing. It  was  not  a  day  of  great  feslivity.  The  puritans  remembered  too 
well  the  minccpies  of  the  English  Christmas,  and  (heir  condemnation  as 
a  heathenish  vanity.  They  knew  too  well  the  profanity  and  malig. 
nancy  that  lurked  between  the  covers  of  ihc  King's  Book  of  Sports,  and 
they  had  seen  it  burned  at  Charing  Cross  in  public  by  the  hangman. 
But  for  all  llieir  old  memories,  fiiating  and  thanksgiving  were  first,  last, 
and  alivays  an  ill-matched  pair,  and  the  cliildren  of  the  Pilgrims  have 
mercifully  divorced  them. 

A  walk  through  the  old  town  brings  up  the  stirring  scenes  of  revolu- 
tionary times.  Old  faces  seem  to  glimmer  from  old  windows.  The 
benignaQt  smile  of  Washington  seems  still  to  linger  about  his  old  head- 
quarters, and  the  leaden  statue  of  George  Tliird,  brought  hither  from 
the  New  York  Green,  seems  still  to  stamp  with  indignation  as  the  ladies 
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of  L —  run  him  out  into  ContioeDtal  bullets.  From  old  Ljitian  Beccher's 
■ttidy  seems  still  to  strike  the  ear  the  tnsng  of  his  eternal  fiddle  ;  so 
Lulber  played  to  drive  away  the  devil — two  men  in  fact  somewhat  alike  in 
devil-daring  and  love  of  glorious  music !  Calhoun  and  Kent,  too,  still 
Mem  to  wander  beneath  the  gnarled,  ice-broken  elms,  under  whose 
shade  they  meditated  great  truths  of  garernment  and  law.  Besides  the 
site  of  the  old  law-school,  ire  gaze  \f'ith  intensest  interest  on  the  relics 
of  the  old  boarding  school,  where  the  young  girls  laughed  and  studied 
more  than  now,  who  were  the  noble  mothers  of  our  greatest  men.  We 
hear  the  ringing  music  of  their  laughter  yet  1 

We  waked  up  by  our  own  uproarious  laiighter  a  glorious  Echo  there, 
"  Peak  answered  unto  peak,"  like  the  cliffs  of  Juth.  We  called  on  bis 
Majesty  to  "get  up  and  come  out,"  but  he  feebly  answered  only  the 
words  "get  out!"  We  waxed  warm  at  this  insnlt  and  our  laughing 
together  ended  in  nogry  Tituperations,  his  final  and  oft-repealed  answer 
being  simply:  "I  won't!"  He  loves  fine  music  better,  and  a  clear 
French  horn  wakes  him  to  an  ecstasy  of  imitation.  He  lives  a  her- 
mit smid  glorious  scenery,  and  at  his  feet  lies  like  a  silver  thread 
among  the  hills,  a  narrow  lake  tJiat  will  remind  you  of  Italian  Oomo  or 
Maggi ore— -provided  always  your  "guide"  forbears  to  whisper  in  your 
ear  its  euphonious  and  suggestive  appellation  of  "  Lake  Bantam." 

The  sermon  next,  of  course — the  queer  old  church  with  pulpit  near 
the  ceiling — the  same  from  which  Beecher  thundered  out  the  first  Phil- 
ppie  against  the  drunkard  and  the  drunkard  maker — filled  now  by 
anotiier  and  a  younger.  Here  are  the  "  crumbly  old  women,"  hopeful 
and  rejoicing  in  the  light  of  their  last  Thanksgiving.  Here  is  the 
maiden  lady  with  the  "  congregation  side  of  her  bonnet"  towards  us, 
and  the  quick,  angular  glance  at  all  new-comers.  Here  is  the  stout 
Kew  England  fanner,  well- descended  from  the  Mayflower  stock — be 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  his  ancestor  the  English  squire,  who  fought 
against  kingship  and  popedom,  and  believed  in  God.  "He  wore  bis 
Bible-doctrine  about  him  like  a  shot-belt,  and  went  about,  nothing 
doubting." 

What  words  can  match  a  genuine  Thanksgiving  dinner !  Like  our 
English  brethren  we  are  proverbially  good  livers,  but  our  tastes  are  by 
no  means  as  simple.  We  must  be  well-fed.  The  British  tar  was  right, 
who  on  seeing  the  beef  destined  for  an  American  man-of-war,  exclaim- 
ed :  "  Hang  'em,  no  wonder  they  fight  so  T'  Give  us  the  dinners  of  to- 
day as  a  test  of  ourNew  England  civili^ation.  There  is  quite  an  anal- 
ogy between  them,  each  in  its  substnntjal  excellence  discarding  what  ii 
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oni&mental,  yet  each  recognizing  the  beuity  of  utility  and  of  generous 
■bundance.  We  seem  to  be  more  temperate  on  such  occasions  tban 
our  transHtlantio  cousins.  AUmirable  chaage  even  since  ibe  old  Puri- 
tan times,  when  the  first  barret  of  rum  was  brougbt  to  Plymouth  and 
forty  pilgrims  were  imprisoned  for  gettting  drunk  1  We  may  well 
linger  at  the  festive  scene  and  its  rare  reunions.  The  little  ones  with 
big  expectant  eyes,  who  have  just  learned  from  the  First  Reader  that 
stirring  couplet : — 

"  When  I  was  young  sod  Terj  gay, 
Oh,  how  I  loved  ThankagiviDg  daj  I" — 

tbe  wandererSfbome^ain  once  more,  greeting  with  reverent  affection  the 
old  and  feeble, — the  mother  of  the  household  presiding  with  omniscient 
dignity  and  quiet  grace,  all  togetlier  make  up  a  picture  which  lacks 
only  the  sentiment  of  Whittier  to  make  it  perfect : — 

"  Ah  I — on  Thanbgiving  day,  when  from  East  and  from  Wait, 
From  North  and  from  3outh  oodm  tha  pilgrim  and  gUMt, 
Wlien  the  grey-haired  New  BngUnder  see*  round  hia  board 
The  old  broken  linla  of  affection  restored. 
When  the  care  wearied  man  gecbs  his  mother  onee  more, 
And  the  worn  matron  amilea  where  the  girl  smiled  before, 
What  moUteos  (be  lip,  aod  what  brightens  the  eyef 
What  ealli  back  the  pait,  like  the  rich  Pampkiu  pie  1" 

A  romantic  after-dinner  ramble  prepareB  us  for  the  evening  fire-sida 
<arcle.  Wo  march  in  double  file  down  the  road,  under  the  spreading 
trees,  until  a  branching  footpath  leads  us  far  down  into  a  half-valley,  half 
ravine,  flanked  on  all  sides  by  steep-rising  hills.  Broken  seats  of  rustic 
wort,  under  the  trees  that  overhang  the  flowing  brook,  tell  of  pleasant 
summer- times,  and  pic-nic  merriment.  0  paradise  oi  pic-nic-ers  1 
Wild-circling  hills,  a  nook  cut  off  from  all  the  world,  flowing  water  that 
gives  life  to  every  landscape  painting,  but  a  sense  of  quiet  and  a  slum- 
berous sound  to  every  real  scene,  low-branching  trees  with  sylvan  seats 
beneath,  and  a  whole  village  full  of  Eve's  bright-glandng  daughters — 
what  more  could  one  desire  !  Speaking  of  Eve,  Buxtorf  in  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon  finds  our  first  mother's  name  from  a  root  sigoifying  "  to  talk," 
Weclaim  for  her  what  she  would  fain  deny,  what  is  not  enough  valued  in 
ber,  the  soothing,  cheering,  rousing  influence  of  n  merry,  spiritual,  si^y 
earnest  voice, — aye,  in  its  best  sense,  the  high  command  of  "  talL" 
,,.  Tbecco  to  the  old  graveyard  of  colony  times,  with  brovfn  rounded 
stones.  Inscriptions  scarce  legible  tell  of  "  the  rude  forerathers  of  the 
h&mlet"  resting  here  from  their  labors.     Sleeping  all  silent  amid  the 
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natural  beauty  which  long  yean  ago  enchaDtetl  them,  the  hill-eidea  of 
Ifew  England,  first  Been  by  their  eyes  and  cultivated  by  their  hands, 
cover  reverently  and  with  die  warm  embrace  of  old  and  sacred  friend- 
abip,  the  ashes  of  the  pilgrims ! 

"  D^ly  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbiog  and  flowing  beaide  them, 
TfaouuDdi  of  throbbing  faekite,  where  their*  are  at  reat  and  forever, 
IhoDiaDdt  of  aching  brains,  where  thein  no  looger  are  bnty, 
Thoniaods  of  toiling  hands,  where  thrira  have  ceased  from  thair  labor*, 
"nionsands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have  completed  their  journey." 

The  long  evening  brought  ila  Thanb^ving  carols.  Endless  stories 
for  little  folks  before  the  fireside,  merry-making  for  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  sober,  happy  talk  for  old  and  young  as  well.  Nowhere 
do  you  see  the  New  England  family  to  such  advantage.  Grave  fea- 
tures of  paternal  faces  are  transfigured  at  the  sound  of  childish  laughter, 
and  youDg  days  with  all  their  immortal  memories  come  back  to  illume 
tbe  soul  with  their  vanished  light 

"BcDoe  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
^oagh  inland  fisr  we  be, 
Onr  sonis  have  ei^t  of  that  immort*!  tea 
Which  bronght  us  hither. 
Cut  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  eee  tbe  children  sport  apon  the  shore. 
And  bear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore  I" 
The  Scotchman,  Sir  Walter  tells  us  of^  who  said  "  there  were  many 
luids  that  had  all  the  ilis  of  Scotland,  but  never  a  one  that  had  all  the 
good,"  felt  the  common  ties  of  country  which  bind  the  heart  to  home 
all  round  the  globe.     It  was  this  same  love,  which  the  Greek  islander 
felt,  when  shown  the  vale  of  Tempe.    "  Ihe  Sea,"  he  cried,  "  where  is 
the  sea  I"     Uore  powerful  than  these  among  us,  one  of  the  noblest  cus- 
toms of  our  people  and  the  most  sacred  of  all  its  holidays,  worthy  of  all 
r^ard  as  both  an  index  and  an  offering,  is  our  New  England  Thanks- 
giving.    Bums  said  truly  of  his  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  its  pure  devo- 
tion, ita  simple  festivity  and  its  halcyon  repose  from  labor  : — 

"  From  sceD«a  like  these,  sold  Scotia's  grandeur  springs,  ' 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad  I" 
Bat  we  have  here  a  rarer  celebration,  strengthening  all  family  ties,  pn- 
lifying  household  afiection,  reuniting  broken  links  in  the  fireside  circle, 
giving  a  love  for  home  and  a  contentment  with  home  scenes  and  joya, 
which  is  one  of  tbe  truest  and  finest  elements  in  onr  American 
character.  a.  b.  i. 
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Crttrr-lUritins. 

"  HoaTen  tint  taught  Letten  for  soma  vreteh'i  aid, 
Samii  baniibed  larer  or  aoiD«  captive  maid; 
Tbey  lire,  the;  breaths,  they  tpeah  wKat  loTeiMpirai, 
Warm  from  the  heart  and  rsithful  to  ita  firea."— Pore 

TaERBareasmany  recipes  for  writing  letters  aa  there  are  for  promoting 
th«  growth  of  whiskers.  The  summum  bonvm  in  each  departmeLt  ia 
commonly Mipposod  to  be  the  "Complete  Letter-Writer "  and  GrRham's 
ma^cal  "Onguent"  But  this  process  of  manufacturing  Letters  and 
Wliiskers  appears  to  our  mind  somewhat  precocious  and  unnatural. 
The  two  (should  go  togeiher.  The  Comp'ete  Letter- Writer's  "  child  at 
school,"  who  begins  bis  first  scrawl  to  his  mother  with  "  Jlonored 
Hadam,"  ought  to  be  annointed  with  the  "Onguent"  from  top  to  toe, 
till  the  young  Esau  is  as  hairy  as  a  small  comet  or  a  cub  of  a  grizsly 
bear. 

The  models  in  the  Complete  Letter-Writer  remind  one  forcibly  of 
the  auctioneer's  suspenders  ;  warranted  long  enough  for  any  man  and 
short  enough  for  any  boy.  They  are  the  dullest,  dreariest  fimulaera  of 
human  correspondence  that  evei-  haunted  a  dead-letter  offlce.  When 
all  the  ten  hundred  millions  who  inhabit  this  mundane  sphere  shall  bo 
cut  out  after  one  pattern ;  wear  the  same  sized  hats  and  boots ;  all  walk 
upon  stills ;  call  for  broad  and  butter  in  hexameters,  like  Amipater  the 
Sidonian,  and  ask  a  man's  pardon  in  penitential  psalms — then  we  think 
there  will  be  a  largo  and  rapidly  increasing  sale  of  the  "  Complete 
Letter-Writer,"  Meanwhile  we  would  recommend  our  friends  to  the 
epistle  of  Iloratius  "ad  Pisones,"  or  even  the  atone  letter  of  'fliemisto- 
cles  to  the  lonians,  in  preference  to  any  sucli  aforesaid  trash  whatsoet'er. 

What  is  a  letter!  Nothing  more  than  talk  upon  paper.  What  is 
real  talk!  Simply  thinking  aloud.  A  letter  should  telegraph  the 
writer's  thoughts  "grave,  gay,  lively,  or  severe,"  just  as  they  bid  us  good 
morrow  or  good  bye  according  to  the  laws  of  assoeiation.  A  good 
letter  will  be  a  transcript  of  the  heart's  different  moods.  Every  heart 
has  its  own  treasure.  If  a  person  will  but  write  just  what  is  in  him  of 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  he  will  indite,  scientifically  speaking,  a  good 
letter.  In  letters,  aa  in  pictures,  the  man  must  be  painted  as  he  la  If 
he  has  a  nose  like  a  tum-up  bedstead  and  a  mouth  like  an  iguanodon 
or  a  sawmill,  a  good  picture  will  likewise  possess  those  little  pceuliar- 
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"Paint  me  as  I  am;  soar  or  no  sear,"  said  Cromwell  lo  Kneller.  And 
that  IB  the  way  he  painted  himself  in  his  letters.  Horace  Walpole 
wrote  some  three  thousand  letters,  and  they  were  good  ones,  fur  they 
■bon  what  a  v^n,  mean  hypocrite  ho  WHS.^Biiru3  wrote  letters,  some  of 
them,  or  psrts  of  thera^  rollicking  and  devilish  as  the  "  IToly  Fair,"  or  on 
the  other  hand,  teniier  and  ennobling  as  the  "  Colter's  Saturday  Night." 
But  his  correspondents  doubtless  thought  thcin  all  good  letters,  for  out 
of  every  word  looked  the  "  rattlin'  rovin'  Kobin,"  «ho  indited  them, 
The  gentle  Cowper  and  the  learned  Gray,  who  are  generally  tailed  the 
best  letter- writers  in  all  English,  stamped  their  letters  nith  the  seal 
of  their  individuality.  And  the  short,  fierj',  blotted  notes  wliich  Napoleon 
dispatched  to  Josephine,  from  the  lingering  smoke  and  roar  of  laltle, 
are  perfect  miniatures  of  the  ''  little  Corporal,''  who  had  such  a  Cesarean 
way  of  doing  things  and  writing  about  them. 

But  some  people's  letters  remind  ue  of  a  friend  who  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  hand  into  the  Prof,  of  Modern  Languages  an  epistle  in 
Uie  French  tongue.  Knowing  but  little  more  of  that  particular  Ian- 
age  than  he  did  of  "  Bopp'a  grammar  and  NaUis,"  he  copied  on  to  a 
sheet  of  Parisian  note-paper  a  foot-note  from  Massillon's  sermons, 
beaded  it  "  Afon  ekere  ami,"  signed  it  "  Le  votre  jaaqu'au  mart^  and, 
somewhere  near  the  middle,  tendered  in  murdeied  French,  his  "  love  to 
all  the  children." 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  Letter- writing,  we  can  not  now  stop 
to  inquire  whether,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  Atossa,  the  mother  of 
Xenes,  invented  the  gentle  art,  or  whether  the  Uomeriu  Prcetus  did 
have  the  impudence  to  get  the  start  of  a  lady  by  a  numher  of  cenlunesi 
and  send  Bellerophon  with  his  deadly  epistle  to  Jo.  Bales,  king  of  Lycia. 

Gallantry  would  incline  us  to  assert  that  the  lady  whs  the  author  of 
an  art  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  her  sex.  But  truth  compels  us  to 
aay  that  a  near  and  dear  classmate  of  ours,  while  reciting'  in  Wheeler's 
SweigliT user's  llerodotHS  made  a  fearful  fizzle  aTjout  a  certain  letter 
which  the  revengeful  Harpagus  sent  to  Cyrus  inviiing  him  to  come  and 
bill  his  grandfather.  And  here  en  passant  we  would  suggest  an  oi-igina! 
note.  EarpaguE  probably  put  his  invitation  into  the  belly  of  a  hare  on 
account  nf  its  fieetness  ;  thus  acting  with  the  foresight  of  the  Patlander 
who  went  on  board  the  ferry-boat  on  horseback,  because  ho  was  in  a 
grttit  hurry  to  cross. 

However  this  may  be,  it  in  certain  that  Atossa  was  the  daughter  of 
Cynu,  and  therefore  that  Mrs.  Atossa  Darius  had  no  right  to  say  that 
ihe  wrote  the  first  letter  in  the  world,  merely  because  somebody  else 
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hiul  written  one  to  her  father  •ome  yean  before  she  was  bora.  On  tbe 
whole,  ffo  think  (hat  Mr.  Pope  has  taken  a  safe  view  of  the  oHgin  of 
letters  in  tbe  lines  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  bead  of  this  article. 

Letter- writing  is  a  pretty  dangerous  businese.  That  which  is  spokaa 
may  be  denied  or  explained  away  as  a  Pickwiclcian  use  of  language. 
Bat  Ultra  acripta  maael.  It  may  remain  to  plague  tbe  inventor.  There 
are  numerous  instances  on  record  of  cases  of  breach  of  promise  where 
the  evidence  all  bung  upon  a  few  moonsbiuy  letters,  written  with  iodd- 
ible  iok. 

Not  only  in  love,  bnt  in  war,  this  danger  exists.  Wherefore  wo  ad- 
mire tliat  device  of  HiKisus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  was  not  to  be  caught 
with  sheepskin,  but  shaved  a  man's  head,  and  engraved  a  message  od 
his  skull,  then  let  the  hairgrow,  and  sent  him  to  his  destination  to  ba 
shaved  and  read. 

In  later  times  we  find  tbe  danger  of  this  eaeoetha  »eribendi  illustrated 
in  FoliUcs.  When  Gen.  Ilarrison  was  running  for  President  of  the 
model  republic,  he  was  denied  all  power  of  correspondence.  A  cordon 
of  hard-cider  sentries  guarded  him  as  if  he  had  been  in  Splelburg  or 
Olmutz.  Ink  was  more  awful  than  prussic  acid.  Steel  pens  were  kept 
from  him  as  if  they  had  been  the  ttyla  with  which  the  Roman  knights 
skewered  one  another.  Even  quills  were  tabooed.  They  were  eagely 
thought  to  be  the  pinions  by  which  tbe  political  aspirant  would  modera- 
ue  the  &to  of  Icarus,  and  leave  bis  "  cold  corpus  "  in  the  depths  of  Salt 
lUver.  An  adjective  too  many  might  be  an  electoral  vote  too  few.  An 
unguarded  cuHymycu«  might  be  thedeath  of  Pennsylvania.  He  minded 
his  pot  books  and  bangers,  and  became  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     Reader  !  go  tbou  snd  do  likewise. 

But  if  any  one  is  so  insane  as  to  imitate  Horace  Walpole,  instead  of 
the  immortal  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  we  would  fain  tell  bim  what  Walpole 
used  to  do.  We  are  told  by  his  biographer  that  when  within  a  few  miles 
of  his  particular  friend.  Lady  Ossory,  he  would  never  visit  her  If  he  had 
anything  to  say  which  might  be  worked  up  into  an  agreeable  letter.  To. 
all  such  parsons  we  would  give  the  advice  of  the  great  Witberepoon, 
"  Never  begin  till  you  have  something  to  say,  and  always  leave  off  when 
you  are  done." 

Letters  are  of  various  kinks.  There  are  letters  on  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft ;  letters  from  the  seat  of  war ;  letters  on  love,  courtship,  and 
marriage ;  news-letters,  letters  of  credit,  letters  patent,  letters  of  marqne, 
and  letters  requesting  the  correspondent  to  give  the  bearer  a  thrash- 
ing, which  last  species,  were  we  not  afriud  of  impairing  tbe  purity  of 
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oar  stjie  by  the  insei^on  of  Fiencb  pbrnses,  ne  should  decidedly 
call  "  Itttret  de  eateh-it"  Bat  lest  some  one  may  snarl  out  in  the 
Isag^oags  of  Tully,  "  Hoc  non  eat  dividere  sed  frangere  rem,"  we  will 
staU  that  otir  division  is  more  natural.  Like  the  stately  shield  of  the 
great  Lord  of  Luna  it  is  fourfold.     And  first  of  the  News-letter. 

I^is  should  be  interestiog  and  pointed,  and  the  view  taken  of  matten 
and  things  should  be  cursory,  though  not  blaspbeiuous.  To  substan- 
tiate our  proposition  we  might  draw  at  eight  on  all  history.  The  palm  of 
brevity  is  usually  awarded  to  the  aucieuts.  And  Cxsar's  vmi  vidi  mei 
is  indeed  a  conspicuous  example.  But  we  are  of  the  firm  belief  that  no 
good  thing  was  ever  done  by  a  Roman  which  a  Saxon  has  not  done 
better.     An  En^ish  commander,  whose  name  this  moment  eecspes  us, 

was  intrustad  with  the  redactjon  of  the  city  of  Scinde.  He  did  reduce 
it,  took  poaseBBion,  and  sent  to  the  East  India  Company  a  despatch 

which  crammed  the  entire  history  of  hia  gallantry  and  success  into  one 

word — -peceavL     I  have  Seinde. 

If,  however,  a  fellow -creature  "  in  any  part  of  the  world  "  being  short 

of  cash  wishes  to  write  news  for  "liberal  pay"  and  the  K  Y.  Herald, 

tbeo  we  woufd  have  him  understand  that  Philosophy  bos  her  limitations. 

Let  our  unfortunate  brother  be  as  prolix  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington's    . 

dispatcbea,  and  with  giddy  maze  and  amorous  delay,  let  bim  announce 

in  Blarney  inextinguishable  that  the  Dutch  have  taken  HoUnnd. 

The  best  model  of  a  news-letter,  which  we  have   lately  aeen,  waa 

wntten  by  Israel  Fompey  to  a  "  gemman  ob  color,"  who,  while  on  his 

travels,  had  left  bis  dear  grocery  and  family  in  charge  of  his  partner 

»  Dandy  Jim." 

"SiMDO: — Tour  Cuff  am  got  da  Eollary.     Tonr  store  uu  burnt  op  to  Dm- 
trroktbicn.    Tour  wife  am  goln  tfi  slope  wid  dat  >r  Dandy  Jim. 
Your  RaspectiTB, 

IsrolPokp. 
Bart  Secknnt,  she's  iloped." 

bntel  hero  says,  in  just  two  words  and  a  half,  what  Cicero  would  have 
span  out  into  "oiJtV,  txeeitit,  evatil,  enipil." 

Our  BecoBd  head  is  Love-letters.  Two  beads  are  better  than  one,  saith 
the  prorerb.  Id  this  kind  of  correspondence  it  is  not  best  to  rush  in 
vudiat  rtf,  as  did  Gr^ory  Thaumaturgus  in  his  famous  letter  to  ibe 
deviL     B^n  whh  a  formula  something  like  the  following : — 

"  Du  B  Bm.r, 

I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  tnfarm  yon  that  T  em  well,  and 
hop*  Ihkt  these  tow  linee  may  find  yon  ebjoying  Ibe  eune  bleuing." 
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Next  remember  that  you  can  wield  the  elements,  and  arm  your  letter 

with  the  force  of  all  thoir  regiona.  In  otlier  words,  you  can  write  nbout 
the  woBtiier.  Napoleon  u sod  to.  The  weather  is  so  changeable  at  New 
H&voD  tbat  you  may  easily  gain  a  great  reputjitioD  for  versatility  of 
talent.  Study  Center  Church  steeple.  If  yon  get  Btucic,  blot  your  pnper 
accidentally,  tlicn  make  some  reinats  about  your  pen.  Ask  Sally  if 
ahe  has  read  "  The  Hills  of  tbe  Sliatemuc,"  by  the  author  of  the  "  Wide, 
Wide  World."  If  you  still  lack  "  sales  eputdarum  "  bring  in  somehow 
or  other  the  story  of  the  Irish  lass  who  received  a  biliet-douK,  wliich  she 
could  not  rend,  BO  she  took  it  to  the  coachman  (o  have  bim  read  it  aloudi 
and  plugged  up  his  ears  with  cotton  batting  to  prevent  hira  from-hear^ 
ing  "  the  soft  Bpacbes  of  her  darlin'  I'at"  A  death  would  come  in  well 
here  by  way  of  contrast,  Tlio  maniages,  of  course,  will  be  recorded  in 
connection  wiih  an  innocent  wor.dcr  as  to  whoso  will  come  next.  In- 
terlard well  with  colloquial  interrogations,  angels,  and  loving  adjectives, 
and,  if  you  choose,  you  can  wind  up  your  peroration  with  those  beauti- 
ful lines  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 

'Uy  pea  is  poor,  my  iuk  is  pale, 
My  lovB  lo  yon  iholl  naver  fail'  " 

FourtLly,  Dunning  Letters.  These  are  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers.  It  will  hardly  pay  to  mention  them.  Here,  if  ever,  Cicero's  rulo 
for  epistolary  writing  should  be  followed,  viz,  Use  (ommon  tipi-ationt. 
'So  figurative  language  should  bo  tolei'alod.  Tliis  13  a  common  fault  of 
such  vulgar  fractions  of  humanity  as  tailors,  cobblers,  washerwomen,  and 
others  conneclod  with  the  off-scour'tngi  of  the  commuiiity.  Such  persons 
should  never  undertake  to  write  dunning  Icttora,  Ne  tutor  ultra  errpi- 
dam.  Occasionally,  however,  these  epistles  are  indited  by  men  who 
have  risen  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  social  respoi;  I  ability  and  intellectual 
greatness.  "We  subjoin  a  s]iecinien  apparently  penned  in  desperation, 
like  the  scrawls  of  maniacs  on  madhouse  walls; — 

Sixa.  Yale  Lit.  Mao. 

Mr. . 

Editors— Living  atolctons— Walking  r»g-b5gs — Orphaa'i 
prayer— Widow's  cry—'-  Giva  m«  tlires  grains  of  oorn  "—No  cigars- Ko  hope 
— Ho  truit— Ho  uolhing- Prusaic  acid— Paley  oa  Contracts— Sobscripli on — 
Eternal  thanks—  Suangiui. 

Our  last  head  is  that  of  Letters  home.  Those  are  of  four  classes,  to 
wit,  the  Fresliman,  tlie  Sophomore,  the  Junior  and  the  Senior.     For  tbe 
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eompoRitioii  or  tnnsmiwon  of  th«M  letton  w«  wish  to  give  no  dincdona 
wIutoTQr.  Viey  carry  wailing  and  desolation  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Also  to  the 
Bermudas  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  From  the  coroer  of  the  envelopea 
the  bther  of  bia  country  frowns  with  indignation  upon  the  inoendiary 
dooument  within.  B;  the  kindness  of  fiienda  we  hare  seen  several  ^ 
these  tragical  efinsjona.    Bat  we  shall  give  no  speoimen. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  Letter  home  whioh  is  more  interesting  than 
any  which  the  mail  bags  carry.  To  this  we  turn  with  thankfulness  and 
hop&  It  is  such  as  Hieronomns  Jobs  wrote  to  his  &ther  and  mother 
in  Schildebnrg  town.  The  Literary  world  tntnslatos  it  &om  the  ori- 
ginal German.  We  conclude  with  a  hw  verses  which  at  the  doM  of  the 
term  ue  particalariy  soggeatiTe : — 


lUtely 
HsT«  BnSsred  trem  want  «f  montj  gretMj, 
Have  ths  goodn«M  tfaerefora  to  rand  without  fsil 
A  trifle  or  two  by  ratnrii  ofindl. 

I  wsnt  aboat  SO  or  SO  dueslx, 
For  I  hsTB  not  at  pr«Mnt  ■  osat  in  my  pODbts ; 
Ttungi  ara  lo  ti^t  with  ns  thU  way, 
Sand  ma  the  money  at  one*  I  pray. 

And  ererything  is  growing  higher, 
Iiodgiiig  and  washing,  and  Ugbta  and  flre. 

And  inddental  expenses  every  day. 

Band  Eoe  the  dneata  without  delay. 

Ton  ean  hardly  eonoeire  the  anormoni  ezpanies 
The  Onllege  impoaoa  on  all  pretanoes. 
For  text-booki  and  leotnTea  so  mnoh  to  pay, 
I  wUh  the  dneati  were  on  ihm  way." 

J.  H.  1 
TOI-  XX. — n.  11 
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PRIZE  POEM.* 

Sit  Iot)n  inmkUn. 

BT    lUlD  asal,   XONTSMI,   rjk 

LomI  ImM  loatt 
Wfaera  fearful  gloom  and  nlaooc  ruff* 
0'«r  glaeiar,  peak  and  froMn  plain, 

0'«r  Mao-wj  wa«t«  and  billoTS  totted 
Bj  gtiea  that  sweep  th«  Ar«Ui!  taain. 

Loat)  loatl  amaaljfonn, 
A  itolTart  arm,  a  flaihkg  tya, 
A  forahead,  broad  and  lifted  high, 

A  beart  to  brare  the  riling  atorm, 

And  wind,  and  watb,  end  lov'riag  iky. 

Loatl  loatl  no  narrow  bed 
That  loTing  teara  can  e'er  bedew, — 
No  tedded  monnd  boneath  the  yew 

Whoaa  "  fibrM  kpit  the  diaamltM  head," 
Can  e'er  entomb  a  heart  mora  tme. 

Hie  aaiU  are  act,  the  capitan  manoed. 
The  anchor  lifted  from  the  eaod ; 
Tie  wayward  winds  the  bannera  tou 
That  erimaon  with  Saint  Qaorge'a  cr<Mi; 
They  enrl  the  warea  and  lift  the  apray, 
And  bear  the  T«e«el  down  the  bay: 
And  ahoreward  from  the  billowe  blue 
The  oaimon  eenda  ita  laat  adieu. 
From  deck,  and  abroad,  and  taper  mMt 
Hi*  look  of  fond  regret  b  eaat 
Toward  oliflk  and  towen,  that  qniekly  fall 
Beneath  the  far  horiion  wall ; 
While  ihadad  brow  and  boeomt'  awgll 
Of  lad  bnt  hopefal  partinga  telL 
With  bending  yard  and  tightening  ehain. 
Like  ataed  along  the  deaert  plain, 
JAka  feathered  abaft,  or  eaglea'  flight. 
Or  meteor  hurled  athwart  the  nigbt, 
He  bark  leapa  o'er  the  rolling  aaaa. 
And  tonga  to  brare  the  Arctic  breeie. 


lull  bnt  Ua  pnUleatton  1 
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FMn  ont  Ik*  fog  kad  twilight  glooai 

The  oUfli  of  froMii  QrMDlmod  loom, 

ffith  granite  mail  and  iey  htlot, 

Orim  vardant  of  tha  wiDtw'*  rwUm. 

On,  ttill  OD I  bj  oape  and  poik 

It  raada  tha  vaTs  with  iron  baak ; 

1:111  bairad  t^  i«a  aad  lort  in  night, 

It  fold*  ita  wing  and  rsiti  trotn  flight 

Anmnd  tha  «b«erfol  eaUn  fira 

BraTfl  haarti  that  uom  the  wJnUr**  ire. 

With  aong  and  Ula  and  merry  jtat 

Beguile  the  flagging  hoon  of  rett, — 

Bri|^t  talea  of  far  off,  sonny  vaTaa, 

Of  i^ey  galea  and  eonil  eaTca, 

Of  ainging  palma  along  the  Nile, 

Of  pyramid  and  rained  pile. 

Of  Sphinzea  widi  eternal  ayes. 

Of  Hemnoni  and  of  elondlau  sbiea, 

Ot  Pariu  elifb,  'neath  which  the  Qreck 

By  moonlight  gnldea  hie  light  ea'j'qae, 

Of  reef  and  FOBk,ot  Aalmand  gale. 

Of  oonalr  fiiroe  and  phantom  aaiL 

lliu  montha  roll  on,  whta  tftr  the  gloon 

llig  Sommtr  rotra  h«r  flaming  pbme  j 

Bhe  itornu  eaoh  loa  embattled  hight. 

And  Bonderi  wide  the  walli  of  night 

With  gleaming  nuee,  and  (baft  of  light 

On !  itiU  on,  the  Teuel  flie* 

Toward  colder  eeai  and  darker  ikiaa ; 

Where  tonthward  anrging  o'er  the  main, 

The  lordly  ieeb«rg  leada  itt  train 

Of  pale  faataitio  ^apea  of  Ice, 

O'tTWTought  with  many  a  qnaint  devieai 

Whit«  tomtM  and  italne*  grim  and  aiuk. 

And  arches  ipanning  cavema  dark, 

Prond  dome*,  and  towara,  and  parapet*, 

And  ifaeaTea  of  lilTar  minareti, 

And  pillared  fanw,  like  that  which  crowned 

The  rocky  hi'gfat  of  dauio  ground ; 

And  grand  cathedral  roota  that  riie 

On  airy  colnmBa  toward  the  ikiM, 

'fiaath  whldi  eternal  anthema  iwell 

And  tnrgta  boom  with  whoiog  knelL 

Along  theaa  Polar  waat«a  by  day 

The  low  ran  hnria  hii  lerel  ray ; 

At  ni^t  aeroM  tha  erimaon  iky 

Auroral  aplendora  swiftly  6j, 
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Who*  o'er  th*  tUrry  flcldi  of  ipae* 

Pkla  phBDtaiiu  flit  with  wiTeriiig  pa««i 

Oaj  dftDMn  wind  vith  itrauning  hair 

lliair  imiM  tfarongh  the  midnight  air ; 

And  rank*  vith  aiWtr  mall  bedight 

Hold  tonrney  through  the  lilent  night. 

With  anrling  flag,  and  tent,  and  Unoe, 

Far  gleaming  o'er  the  Une  expani*. 

liol  in  the  veat  the  atonn  cloud  loonu — 

The  tempaat  -waraa  hia  aable  plnmn. 

The  lightningi  dart,  the  thnnden  roll 

Their  ToUeying  paala  tma  pole  to  pole, 

The  elonda  are  rent,  the  billows  onrled, 

Ihe  foam-wraatha  to  the  aky  ar*  hnrled. 

While  berg  and  floe  with  anllen  roar 

Are  daalied  upon  tfaa  ioy  akore. 

Witb  iwiftar  flight  than  hloon'a  awoap 
The  bark,  bafere  the  howling  gala, 

I*  driTWi  madly  o'er  the  deep 

With  flying  rope  and  tattered  aail. 

While  ipan  are  anappad  and  timber*  reel 
And  bead  from  taper  mait  to  kaeL 

Tet  lUll  it  bide*  the  billow*'  ihook, 
Safe  piloted  o'er  ihoa)  and  roek. 
At  lait  the  fleeting  day*  that  twined 
New  gariand*  for  all  eenqnering  mind. 

And  gathered  trophiea  from  the  night. 
Have  epread  their  goldea  wing*  for  flight. 

While  BOnthward  glimmering  faint  and  far 
Hie  fleeing  Snmmar  wheel*  fa«r  oar. 
Again  o'er  Polar  leai  and  plain* 
lie  eheerleia  gloom  of  midnight  raigni, 
Aad  alienee,  *ave  of  billowi'  blow, 
Of  wailing  wind  and  craahing  flo^ 
Tht  ilombering  ware*  by  n^fatio  band* 
Are  bonnd  with  eryatal  bare  and  band*. 
And  icy  arm*  the  veiael  claip 
UpliiUng  it  with  g^ant  graap: 
Here  *afe  It  Ilea  till  wandering  tidea 
With  oiroling  ice  be*et  it*  tide*. 
And  pierce  the  oak,  with  fearfnl  eraah 
n^t  long  ha*  braved  the  billow*'  daah. 
With  linking  haart  and  qniTering  lip 
The  arew  de««rt  the  linking  ship. 
And  trace  aoroa*  the  bearing  peek 
With  eledge  and  boat  their  eheerl***  traefc. 
One  IJDgering  hop*  alone  n 
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It  hoTSM  Dear  on  radimnt  vlngt, 
It  bMkou  on  towud  aontliBni  plaini. 

And  TCDg*  of  far  off  Albion  liiiga. 
nmngli  Tind  and  ilorm,  o'«r  many  a  Iwgoa, 
By  (aicina  preuad  and  ton  latigne, 
(yei  hill  and  plain  and  IroEen  bay, 
For  Ufa  thsy  ni^  their  vearj  vaj. 
Soon  manly  heart*  b«gin  to  bil 
And  rnddf  ahaeki  grov  thin  and  psl^ 
TInwonIdd  loitre  firea  each  eye. 
And  tell*  of  waating  famine  nigh. 
Strange  viaiona  fill  eaoh  wildeied  brain 

Of  eottage  honrt,  and  loving  aniilea, 
Of  oliSi,  high  tavsring  o'or  the  main 

Whoae  vaTai  enoirele  innny  iaiea. 
Then  damb  deipair  and  tearleM  Toe 
With  Utter  wavei  aaeh  heart  o'erflow, 
And  vhiitting  windi  and  driving  itorma, 
Ohant  aolemn  reqniema  o'er  their  toxm ; 
And  glimmering  anroraa  vaT« 
FoMreal  torehee  o'tt-  thur  gravA 


Sl)t  llotttttol  (Bcanamg  of  a  flialUgc, 

It  U  not  that  a  TalecUetorian  h««  a  itand  of  8.S0  qnadrannially,  hot  that 
titf  kwet^appolntment  man  have  aaoli  a  etand  of  3.50,  that  li  tme  eoUege 
wai^tk  and  vell>b«Ing. — Soit«n  ok  Laing  allvd, 

"What  in  the  world  does  that  mean  I  Can  it  be  a  propontioq  to  r«- 
eoiutniet  the  College  syetom  of  flnaoce,  to  remodel  the  plau  of  endow* 
moot,  to  posh  fonrard  Uie  TJnireruty  acbeme  t  Or  ia  it  deeigned  to  r«> 
trsDch  «  stndent's  e^wnaes  and  show  bim  how — like  the  IriBhman  with 
two  rotary  stoves — he  oan  save  all  his  fuel  and  even  lay  up  money  in 
bia  "  oottrse  "  f  Or  is  there  lurking  in  that  word^t'Mca^aoabalistio 
meaning  bearing  upon  f^rst  FreMdenoiea  and  Junior  Coalitions  t  No, 
gentle  Reader,  nothing  of  the  sort  But  I>r.  Chalmers  wrote  the  "  Poli- 
tical Economy  of  a  femine,"  (we  never  read  it,)  and  why  shouldn't  we 
attempt  the  Political  Economy  of  a  Collie,  particularly  as  a  pUloso- 
l^ieal  title,  like  a  philo80[^ical  oration,  ^ves  a  inan  an  air,  a  stand,  so 
(o  speal^  without  entailing  the  necessity  iu  either  case  of  htmg  philoso- 
phical ;  only  serving  in  both  cases  like  the  Judges'  stand  at  a  horse- 
raee,  as  a  good  place  to  start  from.    If  then,  kind  Beader,  yon  are  in- 
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dined  to  mount  with  us  on  condition  of  getting;  down  whenerer  yon  ue 
tired,  jou  shtll  we  what  you  shall  tee,  and  we  ahall  be  glad  of  yonr 
company. 

Our  oountiy  baa  been  rtigmatized  by  foreigneia  (in  effect  if  not 
in  words)  aa  a  dollar  fannting^ronnd.  But  sharp  sentences  mnst 
always  be  taken  like  round  numbers,  as  only  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.  In  this  case,  to  be  sure,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  tB  some  jus- 
tice in  the  charge ;  we  cannot  deny  that  money-making  and  money- 
woTahiping  aie  prominent  features  in  our  national  uharacter.  We  do 
not,  however,  propose  to  reproduce  the  ordinary  commonplaces  on  this 
topic,  but  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  this  deference  to  wealth,  so  preratent 
in  the  nation,  apparently  finds  no  place  in  College  f  Why  it  is  that, — 
thou^  we  bare  here  men  of  every  variety  of  fortune,  from  the  gentle- 
man, flashing  with  jewelry  and  patent  leather,  to  the  plou^boy,  all 
whose  flashing  ia  in  his  eye, — why  it  is  that  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
ask  whether  bis  classmate's  father  ia  a  millionaire  or  ft  mendioant ; 
whether  he  i>  a  member  of  the  senate  or  a  woodsawyerl  Why 
it  ia  that  if  the  property-question  is  raised  at  all,  it  b  not  to  do 
homage  to  the  property  bolder,  but  to  know  where  to  borrow  in  cue  of 
need — a  case,  by  the  way,  that  like  the  "ablative  of  meana,"*  cannot  b« 
regarded  as  an  unusual  occurrence  in  one's  ooUege  experience.  We 
have  intimated  that  deference  to  wealth  apparently  finda  no  lodgment 
in  college,  and  we  hope  in  the  sequel  to  make  the  pertinency  of  the  ad- 
verb appear. 

Wealth,  say  Political  Economists,  ia  of  two  kinds,  material  and  im- 
material; and  we  intend  no  play  upon  the  word  where  we  affirm  that 
the  wealth  of  College  is  eminently  of  the  latter  kind.  The  College 
world  is  an  exceedingly  complex  idea,  but  we  sball  try  to  analyze  it, 
and  by  (a  metaphysical,  of  course,  not  an  actual)  abstraction,  get  at  ita 
wealth.  Setting  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  College,  its  fiinds, 
stocks,  inveetmenta,  its  good  will  and  the  Faculty,  out  of  the  account, 
as  not  coming  into  the  question,  and  looking  only  at  the  students,  we 
may  define  the  wealth  of  College  to  consist,  1st,  in  the  tcholarthip,  2d,  the 
tocialgvaliliet,Mtd  3d,  t?u  official  poiitum  ot  itt  undergraduates.  These 
are  the  elements  of  its  wealth  and  they  are  genuine  and  legitimate.  Tie 
world  ontude  may  not  be  able  to  estimate  them  all.  Neither  can  a  savage 
correctly  apprehend  the  advantages  of  civilization.    What  then  t    The 

I,  whether  the  aiiiUog  flnan. 
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adruitagM  eziat  notwitlutHiding — we  knoir  their  TAloe  and  inflneoM, 
tad  it  ia  of  this  we  propooe  to  qieaik,  bat  fint  let  va  expand  b  little  oar 
eerberal  definition. 

Hie  moat  obTiona  element  of  Coll^  wealth  ia  acbolarahip.  This  a  s 
kind  of  property  that  the  Faculty  and  even  the  world  at  lat^  racog- 
sixe  ;  it  ia  a  sort  of  nuiversd  circulaldng  medinm,  and  is  current  every- 
wliere.  It  is  the  only  exchange  that  the  Faculty  accept  for  their  nb- 
bona  and  aheepskina.  It  is,  in  short,  the  bullion  of  the  teahn,  bsid, 
heavy,  got  by  digging  and  not  easily  couDterfaited.  It  appears  under 
rarioua  forms ;  sometimes  as  mere  dry  roots,  having  no  outward  beauty, 
albmt  concealing  within  the  germs  of  exquiMte  blossoms  and  delidous 
buita.  Again,  as  bare  formuls,  capable,  however,  of  expanding  into  an 
infinite  seriss  of  geometrio  crysUds,  spheroidB  and  ellipses,  and  now 
tracking  a  snnbeam,  or  meaauring  a  snow-flake,  and  now  reaching  on  (o 
the  Btars  and  compasmng  the  universe  Then,  as  a  tissue  of  innumerable 
hair-like  lines,  making  scarcely  any  impression  on  the  retina,  yet  all 
converging  to  some  invisible,  unattainable  point,  and  bearing  the  marka 
of  all  the  metaphysical  coin-clippets,  and  money-sweaters  from  Por- 
phyry down  to  that  great  li^^t, — and,  as  students  think,  greater  bor^— 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  Confessing  our  inability  to  proceed  in  expressing 
metaphorically  the  wealth  represented  by  oratory  and  composition,  we 
here  b^  the  imaginative  reader  to  carry  out  the  figure  to  suit  himself 

Social  qualides  constitute  another  grand  division  of  our  wealth,  which, 
thou^  not  peculiar  to  CoU^e,  manifeste  itself  here  under  a  modification. 
It  iqtpeaTS  in  a  atadenfe  sympathy,  his  convenational  powers,  his  address 
and  nunnen — a  joint  product  of  natural  endowment  and  cultivatioo— 
his  ability  and  readiness  to  use  time  (and  money  if  he  has  it)  to  pleaae 
others ;  it  includes,  too,  a  proclivi^  to  football,  singing,  boating,  and 
wicket,  and  sometimee,  must  we  add,  to  pitching  cents,  to  cards  and 
billiards,  and,  p^iaps,  "  rushing" — we  mean,  of  course,  "  chapel  rosh- 
ing."  The  third  dasa  in  our  schedule  relates  to  political  positioa,  a 
■peciea  of  property  that  the  Faculty  afiect,  at  least,  to  ignore,  and  have 
made  some  attempts  to  confiscate,  (vide  Coll.  Laws,  Chap,  viii,  Sec.  niT,) 
It,  however,  still  exists,  and  though  subject  to  considerable  flnotaation, 
maint^na  upon  the  whole,  and  within  College,  its  par  value ;  ranging  at 
limes  (election  times  particularly)  much  above  it  We  say  within 
College,  because  its  value  is  chiefly  local,  and,  like  that  of  land  about  a 
dty,  decreases  as  it  recedes  from  the  centre  of  trade  and  population. 
Some  deacriptions  of  this  property,  too,  have  depreciated,  till,  like  the 
eontinental  mon^,  it  is  now  only  valuable  >a  a  curiosity,  a  relic  of  the 
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put ;  nioh  is  th«  aT«r  fiunoos  and  cmoe  poweiAU  offioe  of  Clua  Bnlly, 
whoae  emblem  of  authority  waa  the  BuUf-dab ;  but  both  the  Bully 
and  his  club  hsre  now  passed  tanj,  or  live  only  in  tradidon.  Under 
this  cUu  mi?  be  rated  all  society  offices  of  trust  and  non-emoluraont^ 
the  "Lit."  Editorship,  (and  we  are  notwithontprecedentibr''Diagniffing 
our  office,")  the  class  poet  and  oratorahip,  the  leadership  of  parties, 
and  that  undefinaUe  but  not  indefinite  power  of  influence,  which  sound 
judgment,  talents,  or  a  Und  heart  gire  their  posioasotm. 

Such,  then,  me^rly,  are  the  grand  elements  of  College  wealth  ;  and 
are  they  not  nai  wealth,  do  they  not  answer  the  nseo,  and  poeaeBs  all 
the  attributes  of  wealth  t  Are  they  not  eagerly  sought  after)  Do  they 
not  confer  comibrt  and  advantagea  t  Are  they  not  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed and  subject  to  rapid  consumption  and  decay  I  May  they  not 
be  legitimately  earned  and  economically  appropriated,  or  surreptidonsly 
obtained  and  foolishly  squandered  f  And  is  there  not  a  deference  paid 
to  the  possessor  of  this  we^th  as  great,  or  eren  greater  than  to  the  dollar 
holder  of  the  country  at  large  I  Let  ua  see.  We  canuot  glanc^  even, 
at  all  these  points,  but  let  us  examine  a  few  of  tbem. 

No  one  doubts  that  College  wealUi  is  rery  unequally  distributed,  or 
that  by  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  ever  continue  so.  It  is  quite  as 
certain  that  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  wealth,  though  occasionally 
overiapping  and  blending  with  each  other,  still  forme  a  distinct  class  by 
ilaelf^  offering  inducements  to  every  variety  of  talents,  and  at  the  aame 
time  precluding  the  possibility  of  any  one's  attjuning  eminent  opulence 
in  all.  Few,  indeed,  make  the  attempt,  but  selecdng  the  kind  to  which 
their  talents,  halnts,  or  tastes  incline  them,  bend  their  energies — gr,  as 
the  ease  may  be,  give  way  to  their  propenutiea — to  attun  it.  Let  os 
admit  that  the  wealth  itself  isgood  and  desirable,  and  even  Ae  love  of  it 
(root  of  all  erilthou^itbe)  if  not  for  its  own  sake,  and  duly  moderated, 
is  lawfnl  and  proper.  Now,  what  are  some  of  the  means  resorted  to,  for 
obtaining  it,  and  what  the  spirit  and  sentiment  it  creates  f 

To  get  the  solid  bullion,  the  wealth  of  scholarship,  we  have  said  a  man 
must  dig — for  labor  is  the  price  of  wealth — dig,  too,  in  a  mine  where  the 
rock  is  hard,  where  the  dykes  oft«i  pnt  him  at  feult,  and  where  the  chang- 
ing character  of  the  strata  frequently  renders  all  his  previous  skill  and 
habits  of  mining  unavailable,  as  well  as  his  tools  useless,  where,  if  his 
pick  turns  up  a  beautiful  crystal,  he  may  not  stop  to  admire  it,  but 
must  push  on  for  the  ore  itself  where  fresh  air,  blue  aides,  daylight  re- 
creation, social  joys,  health  and  elasticity  of  ipirits  are  almost  unknown, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  he  gets  the  ore,  and  having  amassed  his  wealth, 
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l&e  many  agothar  ueiduiit  prisoe^  retuM  from  bnajnoB  to  become  « 
praj  te  etiimi  or  dyapqma. 

Here,  too,  ve  have  the  mtddling  ctaasea  arkl  gentry — the  veU-t(Milo 
people,  equally  removed  from  .poverty  and  richet,  but  finding  suffident 
honor  and  contentment  in  an  honest  competency.  Such  are  the  "  dia- 
pute^"  "  disaertatioQ,"  and  "  oradon"  men,  neither  attuning  nor  seeking 
to  attain  the  giddy  and  glittering  peaks  of  the  philoaophioala  above 
them, — splendid,  slippery,  and  cold  as  an  iceberg.  It  is  well  enough  for 
those  whose  lungs  can  breathe  the  "  attenuated  ur  of  those  &r  heights  "  to 
go  up,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  lower  slopes;  there  is  lets  danger 
<rf  Ulii^,  and  it  is  every  way  more  comfortabls.  Te  gentlemen  abore^ 
don't  look  down  and  cry  "  sour  grapes." 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  colloquy  and  sub-colloquy  man.  Hiey  are 
not  poor — some  of  them  have  been  ri^ — and  would  be  sgain  if  th^ 
would  only  work ;  but  they  are  not  poor,  they  have  large  wealth  many 
of  them,  though  of  a  diffsrwt  kind  (rated  under  the  2d  and  3d  beads  of 
our  inventoTy.)  They  take  the  "  spoons,"  which  elaewhere,  at  least,  if 
not  in  Collie,  is  the  synonj^m  of  riches ;  and  in  College  is  the  synonym 
of  good-fellowobip.  Now  it  requires  no  little  steadiness  of  purpose,  no 
mean  mental  eqnilihrium  to  get  the  "  Spoon."  The  candidate  must,  on  tha 
one  band,  ocoawonally  sacrifice  latge  sums  of  the  real  bullion — familiar- 
ly known  as  flunking — and  on  the  other,  he  must  take  oare  that  his 
Uterary  exchequer  run  not  too  low,  for  if  the  "  scale  vary  but  in  the  esti- 
mation of  one  poor  scruple  be  "  spoonfully  "dies." 

To  attain  opulence  in  the  second  kind,  the  social  wealth  of  College, 
peooliar  taleols  are  requlntei  And  let  there  be  no  mistake  here,  lliia 
ia  far  from  a  despicable  kind  of  property.  In  its  proper  place  and  de- 
gree  it  is  the  best  of  all ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  others  are,  ought,  and 
were  intended  to  be  subservient,  but  the  evil  lies  in  ezcesure  accumuU- 
tiOB,  and  the  use  of  improper  appliances,  in  its  absorption  of  the  time 
and  labor  due  elsewhere,  in  its  creatioa  of  an  unhealthy  public  sentiment, 
sapemally  in  its  destruction  of  a  manly  independence.  It  leads  a  man 
in  giving  way  before  pubUc  pressure,  to  rush  in  t^iapel,  thereby  render- 
ing  himself  so  obnoxious  to  Uie  great  "  Board  of  Brokers  "  over  us,  that 
aa  the  Italians  say,  his  "  bench  is  broken,"  he  is  declared  bankrupt,  or  at 
least  most  sofier  the  inconveniences  of  a  temporary  suspeonon. 

Nowhere  more  than  in  College  does  poor^Richard's  maum  hold,  that 
"time  is  money."  Tet  what  vsst  sums  of  it  are  squandered  by  this  olass 
of  onr  community.  They  lavish  it  upon  their  friends  with  the  profusioD, 
though  not  the  temper  of  Timon  of  Athens,  and  not  nnfreqnently  ate  redno- 
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•d  to  « like  «mbananm6Dt.  So  Uut  when  the  Central  gorennnent  calb 
in  its  loans,  as  is  its  iront  thrice  &  year,  there  is  anoh  a  ■'ahinning  Hrand'' 
to  nuM  money,  inch  a  scraping  together  of  the  last  scrap  of  available 
capital,  as^oalddohonor  to  themanapial  agility  of  a  Wall  Street  spec* 
utator  juat  before  bank  closes.  Time  warns  ns  to  pass  many  topics  on 
this  point  unnoticed  and  hasten  to  the  nextdinuon. 

Bnt  who  shall  point  out  the  means  by  which  political  position  la  at- 
tained t  Who  shall  describe  the  coalitions  and  counter  coalitions,  the 
schemes,  the  plola,  the  campaigns  eten,  undertaken,  the  feelers  thrown 
out,  the  wire  pulling,  the  material  «d  sometimes  and  the  diplomacy  and 
itrati^em  always  employed,  the  care  and  conduct  of  onr  great  presiden- 
tial  contests,  and  the  intrigue  for  lesser  offices  I  This  is  a  dazzling,  &s- 
dnadng  form  of  wealth,  too  often  more  than  a  mal^  fbr  the  integrity  of 
eren  onr  most  incormptible  politicians.  Few,  indeed,  can  reeiat  its  se- 
ductions. Occasionally  ve  find  one  who  is  a  proof  against  them,  but 
such  a  star  seldom  ascends  our  political  firmament ;  and  cne  might  pass 
through  hii  whole  Cdlege  career,  and  lament  at  its  dose  (like  Copemions 
orer  Hereury)  that  it  never  once  greeted  hie  vision.  Some  men  hunt 
honor  eren  to  the  cannon's  month,  and  some  have  honor  thrust  upon  tbem ; 
it  is  one  thing  to  ron  after  popularity,  and  another  to  have  it  follow  ns. 
College  fifaowi  examples  of  each.  And  let  it  be  known,  we  have  among 
tfl  some  who  in  the  witty  words  of  Voltaire,  "are  as  honest  as  perhaps 
a  leader  o(  a  party  can  be." 

Such  then  are  the  elements  of  College  wealth,  and  such  the  means 
used  to  gain  it.  And  to  ran  out  the  parallel  with  the  commercial  world 
a  littie  further,  we  may  add  that  much  of  all  these  kinds  of  property  is 
heavily  mortgaged,  and  in  case  of  sudden  foreclosure,  such  as  oooun 
Biennally  and  at  other  crises,  the  holder  is  frequently  found  insolvent, 
and  (to  mix  the  metaphor)  predpitation  ensues.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  large  a  business  some  men  doon  a  very  small  capital ;  it  is  carious 
tovatoh  with  whatskiltaprecariousexistenoeiB  eked  out  on  a  very  limit- 
ed income,  how  every  nerve  ia  etruned  to  make  both  ends  meet  on 
quarter  day.  It  is  sad  to  see  some,  rich  by  inheritance  but  indolent  by 
nature,  aatisfled  with  just  money  enongh  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether, (the  individual  and  the  College  representing  those  two  function- 
aries respectively,)  and  flnally  settling  down  into  College  pauperisn,  to 
■ubdst  npon  the  ikmt  and  charities  of  their  more  industrious  neighbors- 
If  we  have  no  Bulls  and  Bears  we  have  onr  Stock  Jobbers,  the  "  Pony" 
breeders,  dealing  in  public  funds  for  tb«  sake  of  gain ;  our  Peter  Punks, 
the  paULdiers  of  sourrilonspapera,  palming  oS  a  meretridooi  article  upon 
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the  erednli^  of  the  anvary,  and  making  do  indemnity  for  the  damsget 
they  occasion.  We  have  also  our  gigantic  and  petty  lottery  achemea, 
ranging  from  the  De  Forest  Medal  down  to  the  third  prize  in  Lioonia, 
irhera  among  numerous  competitoiB  one  or  two  win  and  the  rest  drair 
bUnks.  Hie  mystical  oharactarB,  too,  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Secret 
Sodetlee,  and  the  plainer  Bymbols  in  those  of  the  literary  SooietioB,  in- 
dicating the  officee  and  honon  enjoyed  by  each  member  thereof  are  so 
maoy  items  of  credit  passed  to  his  account,  and  reckoned  among  the  as- 
sets of  the  Institulion  of  which  he  is  a  partner.  Theae  Societies  may  be 
rq^rded  as  the  moused  corporatioiu,  the  banking  houses,  where  Coll^ 
wealth  is  deposited  and  aocumulatea  interest,  which  though  it  can  never 
be  withdrawn  by  the  atockholden,  entitles  tiiem  nevertheless  to  certain 
rights  and  pririlegea,  somewhat  difficult  periiaps  to  define,  and  on  the 
whole,  like  posthumous  &me,  not  very  available.  Now,  do  not  all  these 
indicate  the  ezistence^  the  tmportanoe,  and  the  new  of  College  wealth, 
the  desire  for,  the  deferesca  paid  to  itt  And  are  we  not  in  all  this  a 
mere  counterpart  of  the  great  world  outside  1  Hare  we  not  the  same 
strife  and  stn^le  for  sodal  and  political  posilion — mixed  and  alleviated 
indeed  with  a  great  deal  of  friendly  and  generous  rivalry,  but  still 
the  Bame  tone  and  temper  t 

ma  even  so.  Within  our  "  cloistered  stillneas  and  seclusion "  the 
Sjnrit  of  Gain  presides,  and  we,  like  the  world,  fall  down  and  wonhip  her. 
Certainly  she  wears  here  a  different  garb,  her  features  are  nobler,  her 
fignre  statelier,  and  her  whole  air  more  elegant,  but  at  heart  she  is  tlie 
same.  She  can  tolerate  no  rival,  and  would  fain  bar  out  the  train  of 
gentler  spirits  that  of  right  belong  here,  but  in  spite  of  her  they  come 
looping  through  a  thonsand  chinks  and  crannies  of  the  rampart,  and 
make  our  cdd  oaatle  walls  ring  at  times  with  merry  laughter  or  ^ine  with 
soberer  joy.  Stilt  she  serves  a  good  and  noble  purpose ;  she  is  tike 
mainapring  of  our  prosperi^.  In  her  service  let  us  divide  our  time  be- 
tween tbe  head  tad  the  heart — ^let  us  put  off  all  trick  and  artifice — let 
OB  remember  tbat  whatever  temporary  succeaa  may  attend  deception 
and  fraud,  justice  in  the  end  will  vindicate  her  rights,  and  that  in  the 
long  run,  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

We  Beld(»n  threaten,  but  the  subject  is  notezbausled,  though  perhaps, 
dear  reader,  your  patience  is,  nor  is  onr  promise  quite  fulfilled,  and  so 
poaiibly  hereafter  we  may  attempt  to  set  forth  the  influence  of  Coll^ 
wealth  upon' onr  sentiments,  condnot,  and  character, — a  subject  whieh 
perhaps  belongs  ratiier  to  Morals  than  to  Political  Economy. 
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PUMPKIN  PIE, 
Afl  A  TifPK  OF  New  Eholand  Civilikatiok. 
ANALTSia. 
Fampkin  Ra. 

(>}  I>i]mpk!n  IdMl,  (leSO  Ibi.  Pmh.) 
(b)  PompkiD  Aotiul  (uull,) 

A.  EleoMuta. 

(b)  Milk,  CoiWBOguinity  bttvecn   pomp 

(1)  Ohmlk.  V  uid pnmpkin-pi.. 

(»)  HO,  (Via»  Sill.  ChnmO,  J  r      tr         i- 

(b)  SMohuin*  matter. 

(1)  TriMofBogtr,    -  )    P*y«ho1iogio4ltT  ucartainad  in 

<8)  Ezeau  of  Sand,  i   La  impiuated  oonditian. 

(o)  NatoMg  OanntatianteiiiU. 

(Ij  Whit*  oak,  j    QnoUUaa,— "  Variaty    ii    til* 

(3)  BaM  Tood,  .{    ipios  of  life." 

(d)  Craitaceou*  Epoch. 

(1)  Short  oruit,  EM«De*  of  Pork. 

,  ,  T  }   In  fraud  bility ;  lUnttraUoD,  la- 

m  0.d»  .™^  I  y/*r  "<  "'"""»"■»  "^ "' 

^  '  )    the  C«rboiiii«roiu  agti 

(e)  "  8oBt*  Pnnkin." 

B.  .£ibii*tic«]  BelalioD*. 

(alOom-tibilitj-amodemdiMOT-  |  obj^^Hfe  and  SntgectiTt  in. 
(b)  CbrjHilicitj  and  Sphericity,        J 

Thi  objectiTe  life  of  a  nalion  is  a  luminous  axpoaition  of  its  iubjectivt 
AxitleucQ.  The  spiritual  depends  upon  the  temporal  and  the  corporeal 
npon  the  incorporeal.  Mind  neceasitateB  matter,  ainoe  ve  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  iodividualitj  of  that  which  ifl  altogether  intangible  andevanea- 
cent.  There  may  be  an  ontolog^c&l  unity,  but,  parallel  with  this,  ia  a 
neoeasitous  triplicity,  viz : — The  IngurgitatioTi  of  Fotablea,  the  lotromia- 

*  Aa  th*  tine  for  writing  PriM  Oompoeition*  it  drawioft  nigh,  we  tboight  it 
proper  to  give  a  (peeinen  of  a  nodd  eway  in  that  line.  The  tnbaeribtr  ia  pre- 
pared to  fitmiah  a  liouted  anmber  at  the  onrtonary  ratet.  Suiia, 
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■ton  or  Comestibles,  and  the  lotercalotioii  of  SomnoleDce.  A  particular 
of  the  second  general  invites  onr  cogitation  in  the  present  lucubration  : 
to  wit,  the  typical  Bignificance  and  topical  relations  of  the  Cucnrtnta 
Pepo*  when  made  into  pie. 

This  pie  is  an  inven^on  of  the  pil^m  &thers.|  Diriog  into  the 
al^BsesB  of  their  cognitions  they  found  there  an  idea4m^e  to  whisk 
nothing  tangible  corresponded.  They  therefore  proceeded  to  adumbrate 
this  pre^iisting  abstraction  into  a  permanent  concretion.  The  refleotira 
a]^rception  became  a  necesaarj  conception,  and  this  by  a  spontanei^ 
of  Implication,  a  sensible  result  manifested  in  the  pulpy  delicacy  we  are 
conridering.| 

Oloriou  result  1  The  objective  actual  transcended  for  the  sutjediTfl 
logical.  The  idea-image  became  not  only  the  pie  actual  but  the  pie 
typical.    To  make  this  recognizable,  I  subjois  the  following  tabU: — 


Tka  parts  of  pumpkin  ]»«  ar« : 


TuuL 

His  olaiMa  of  Kew  Eo^ud  Boucty 


t.  Psoras,  a  this  ■ 
and  half  baktd. 
Z  MmBLt— The  graat  body  of  tl 

2.  "UppiaTax." — Orus^ in manni 
■ad  (tnok-np  generally. 


1.  UKDn  Oanm. — A  thin  nibatratain, 
■Isok  and  hslf-tHjEed  ofttn. 

i.  HiDDLK — Tike  gT«at  body  of  thi 
pi*. 

I.  Uppib  Cstot  nuiifotting  itoolf  i 
a  rim  short  sad  stnek  np. 

*  FuinpkiD,  Old  Eag,  Pompion ;  Fr.  Pompon ;  It.  Pcpooft;  Sp.  Pepon.  Lst. 
Popo. 

How  when  they  euMd  ia  greatneu  thay  are  ealled  ptpvMt,  i.  «.  molon  or 
pompona. — Pliny,  Boole  19,  chap.  e. 

We'll  hm  thi«  green  watery  pumpion,  and  taaeh  him  to  know  tnrtlea  from 
Jaya. — Bk^ct^Mrt. 

f  Perhapa  I  ahonld  rathar  aay  onr  [ulgriDi  mothers.  Sine*  the  first  pnnpkin 
pie  WM  aadDobtodly  made  by  Hre.  Morton,  wiFe  of  Morton  of  the  Merry  Mooat 
in  Veymaath,  MMasobotetta.  By  some  aoeident  a  patopkin  taed  bad  aprnng 
ap  in  the  fertile  soil  in  the  door  yard.  Mrs.  Mortoa'a  little  boy  watehed  the 
growing  plant  with  great  intoreit,  sod  when  the  golden  frait  made  Ita  appear- 
ance, hia  mother  aeked  bim  what  ahoald  be  done  with  it.  Iha  little  Mlow, 
whoae  fondneei  for  paitry  wu  inordinately  great,  liaped  ont  "Pie!  pie." 

Now  Mr*.  Morton  had  ncTor  heard  of  a  pnmpfcin  pie,  bnt  aa  the  did  not  with 
to  diaappoint  the  boy,  ahe  went  to  work  and  prodoiied  the  famooe  diah  oalled 
pompkia  pie.  The  fame  of  it  immadiately  *pread  throngh  all  yew  Bngland. 
And  it  was  beeanae  they  feasted  to  mnch  on  pnmpkin  pie  that  oaosed  Governor 
Endi«ott  to  cut  down  the  pole,  and  ditperte  the  inhshitanta  of  Merry  Haont. 

This  atory  ia  not  fonnd  in  Peters'  Hiatory  of  Conneotiont. 

X  Holbrook  is  wrong  whan  he  thloki  the  pilgriini  were  ealled  PMt-isIa,  on 
this  aeeoont. 
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Also  the  followiiiK  indubiUU*  fiut  pnaants  itaell  Pumpkin^  ia 
natnnlly  Mg;r^ted  into  sis  portiona,  and  neir  EogUiid  w«  bIk  Mp»- 
nted  into  nx  Stttes." 

Thus  hare  w«  shown  the  typiciil  significanoe  oTFumpidn  pis^  and  w« 
mnst  now  ponder  npon  iU  mthetio  um  as  an  Emblem.  Ouroognisanoe 
of  the  emblematical  and  hierogly phical  rests  npon  primitive  psychcdo^- 
oal  consdonsnew.  We  trace  a  similitude  between  the  indefinite  and 
tka  definite.  Oonaequentlj,^— ^ere  the  compontion  which  before  was 
exceedingly  ludd,  grows  so  mctephysloal  that  we  spare  our  leaden  the 
final  ten  pages,  and  onlj  add  a  poem  extracted  from  the  final  note.) 

Ibe  following  ahort  poem  in  doggerel  verse,  was  fonnd  in  the  pocket 
of  a  pair  of  cast  off  Iweeches,  which  formerlr  belonged  to  an  Ana- 
tnlian  miner : 

PUMPKIN  PIE. 

WbsB  «tr«am«  nil  down  ths  anrsal  flood, 

On  Aortraluian  thora, 
Wlior*  OTOTj  iwamp  hsi  goldan  nvd. 

And  «T«r7  stone  iU  or«i ; 
X  yoQtIi  fhm  fkir  Sew  En^nd's  eUms^ 

Wu  aft«n  heard  to  ilgh, 
"  rd  give  ay  plU  of  goldon  dost. 

For  OB*  good  pnmpkiii  pio." 

In  Tiin  to  pray,  where  tnan  can  pray 

On  loDg-l^ged  kangarooa ; 
And  whsrc  be  ehswi  hli  bit  of  puns 

Mo  pnmpkiD  will  he  oboou. 
8a  alt  in  vain  did  hs  Implors, 

Tain  wu  hii  heartfelt  cry ; 
"I  will  give  o'ot  my  golden  ore 

For  one  good  pnmpUa  pie." 

Bat  itill  he  dng  for  paltry  pelf, 

And  law  kU  gold  dnit  ehiDC, 

"nil  h«  eonld  lay  nnto  himael^ 

"  A  mine  of  gold  la  mine." 

■  We  sre  aware  that  a  great  many  obJaetloDS  wUI  be  railed  by  thma  who 
eonUnd  that  pompkin  pie  shonld  be  qoarttred,  or  else  Prided  into  eight  psrta. 
W«  hare  not  apaoe  to  state  the  argnmenti  pro  and  «<mi,  bnt  dmply  itste  that 
we  oonridar  ux  the  happy  medium,  especially  when  theaa  parts  can  be  doubled, 
trebled,  or  qoadmpled,  a*  at  the  Shanghai  Clnh,  with  no  fear  of  the  bown  of 
a  boarding-hooss  miatreis. 
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BotM  Ui«  Tkjrid  jwr  moTed  on, 
ThankiglTiDg  d*;  dr«v  nigh. 
And  than  h«  wuh«d,  oh  1  how  he  wi«li«d 
For  ona  good  pompkia  pi*. 

And  M  that  fMtiTB  day  drew  nigh. 

That  daj  he  k«pt  in  yonth. 
With  piou«  oare  he  made  a  pie, 

b  form,  if  not  in  tmth. 
For,  mixing  all  his  golden  dnit, 

Wbil«  tean  iMdewad  hie  eye. 
Re  formed  upon  a  eilTsr  onut, 

A  golden  pumpkin  ^e. 


tavaxQtt  fforatxns. 

A   QBBUAH   STUDENT  SOKQ 


lAnriger  Horatim, 

Qnain  dixitti  T«rami 
nigit  Bdto  oitin 
Tenpiu  edaz  rerann. 

Vhi  rant,  O,  pooola 

Dnkiora  melU, 

BizN,  paset  oaeuJa 

Eabentiapaellsl 

CrM«it  ura  molliter, 

Et  pnslla  ertaoit ; 
S«d  poela  turpiter 

Sitlena  eanewit. 

nin  rant,  Ac 

QaidJuTat  wtemitai 

Jfomini),  amare 
Hln  terra  filiae 

Ueet,  <t  petarel 

Vbtraol,  Aa. 


Pont  of  the  Unrd  wreath, 
Horaoe,  tme  thy  Mying ; 
'*  'Hme  outetrlpe  the  tempeet'e  I>reath, 
For  so  mortal  itayiog  I" 

Bring  me  oitpe  that  Baoehu  orowna, 

Cnpaon  mirth  attending; 
Oive  me  bliuhing  maideni'  frown* 
Frowne  in  kiEeae  ending. 

Sweetly  growi  the  grapa,  the  maid, 

Baoh  In  beanty  paerlew ; 
Bnt  to  ma,  bereft  and  aad. 

Wintry  age  oomee  ebearlew. 
Bring  me.  An. 

Thongh  endnring  fame  be  mine, 
Tbii  will  yield  no  pleaaure; 

Let  me  then  in  lore  and  wina 

Find  esbanatleee  treainre. 

Bring  me,  Ao. 
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^  |)m  of  0Utl- 

Qm  m*  a  pen  of  iteal  I 

Away  with  the  gr».j  gooM  quill  1 
I  Till  gr«Te  the  UioogbU  I  feel 

With  a  Strj  hut  and  will : 
I  will  gmra  with  the  ttnbbarn  pea 

On  tlig  Ubiet  ar  the  heart, 
'Wordi  narer  to  fade  again, 

And  thooght*  that  ^lall  ne'er  depart 

aire  na  a  pen  ot  itMl  I 

Hardtned,  and  bright,  and  keen, — 
To  nm  like  the  ofaariot'i  wheel 

When  the  battle  flame  ij  teen ; — 
And  give  ma  the  wamor'i  heart. 

To  atniggla  through  night  and  daj. 
And  to  write  with  thi<  thing  of  art 

Wordi  clear  a*  the  lightning*!  play. 

Qive  m«  a  pan  of  ataell 

The  utter  age  ii  done, 
And  the  thonghu  that  lorec'i  feel 
BaTe  long  been  eonght  and  won  ; — 
No  mora' of  the  gray  gooee  qaill— 

No  moM  of  UieloTer*!  lay— 
I  hare  dono  with  the  rainttrel'*  ekUl, 

And  I  ehange  my  path  today. 

QiTe  me  a  pen  of  steel  I 

I  will  tell  to  after  timet 
How  nerre  and  iron  will 

Are  poured  to  the  world  in  rhyme*!— 
How  the  eool  i«  changed  to  power, 

And  the  heart  ia  ahaaged  to  flame. 
In  the  Bpac*  of  a  paeiing  hoar 

By  porerty  and  ihame  1 

Oire  me  a  pen  of  Bteell — 

Bnt  even  thii  ehaU  met. 
The  touch  of  time  ehall  feel. 

And  oramble  away  to  doet ; — 
So  perils  my  heart, 

Corroding  day  by  day, — 
And  laid,  lik«  the  pen,  apart. 

Worn  out  and  oatt  away  I 
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Cittrars  JXotius. 

A>  Bon  jU*»  Abkoid  :  or  lliiiigi  mad  "nioiighU  In  Amarioa  mnd  Enrop*.    By 
M*»atnwT  FVLin  Omou.    Boiton :  Croaby.  NichoU  A  Oo. 

Thobs  who  have  read  Margaret  Fuller's  apnghtly  volume  entiiled 
"  Summer  on  the  Lakes,"  vhich  was  publuhed  about  a  dozen  jsara 
■go ;  or  who  recollect  her  "  Letters  From  Europe,"  which  appeared  in 
die  JV>w  York  TViiuw  during  the  years  1846-1849,  extending  over 
llie  period  of  the  Italian  Revolution,  need  not  be  urged  Co  procure  the 
boot.  It  includes  "Summer  on  the  Lakes,"  the  Tribune  Letters,  now  for 
the  first  time  collected,  and  a  third  part  containing  her  private  lettera 
home  down  to  the  time  of  her  leaving  Europe,  and  an  account  of  her 
meUncboly  death  bj*  shipwreck,  on  the  voyage  home.  It  i>  one  of  the 
most  readable  books  ouL    For  sale  by  Pease. 

Vtjjm  X  TuouT.    Traoilatad  from  tha  Oarman  of  Q^aCbe.    By  OvaaLM  T. 
Baoou.    Boston:  "nckior  A  Fialdi. 

la  this  translation  of  the  greatest  work  of  the  greatest  Qennan  Fo«t, 
Ur.  Brooks  baa  done  Englfch  readers  a  good  service  by  preserviig  tb« 
exact  meter  of  the  original,  line  for  Itne,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ^riog  a 
reuderir^  which  is  almost  perfectly  literal.  We  oommend  this  book  to  ' 
the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  gain  the  best  posnble  idea  of  Ooethe 
without  reading  the  orifpiuJ  texL  This  is,  no  doubt,  tha  best  tranaUlwn 
■xtant,  as  it  is  the  only  one  which  gires  us  any  itotioa  of  the  stniotnr» 
of  Qoelhe's  verse.     To  befennd  at  Pease's. 

C«*v>aaA«ioa :  Its  VAoIts  and  ita  Qraect ;  or  tha  Baat  Mannar  of  Spaakteg, 

Writing,  and  Prononnoing  tha  Bng^iah  Laagvaga.    B^Hia  Bav.  A.  F.  FnasavT. 

Boatfw:  Jsmaa  Monroa  A  Oo.    Feriala  by  T.  H.  PMsa. 

In  this  manual  of  Conversation,  the  Author  has  given  very  many 

valnabte  hints  to  those  who,  by  inattention  or  careleseneBs,  have  fallen 

into  bad  habita  of  speaking  or  writing.     While  v«  cannoV  aooede  to 

some  of  the  laisor  correctaona  in  the  book,  we  can  yet  oommaBd  it 

opon  the  whole  as  worthy  of  careful  stady.     We  hope  that  it  may  meet 

with  the  extennve  drcnlalion  it  so  richly  deserves. 

LsTS  or  AworaiR-  Rmn.    By  T.  B.  Uaoivlat.    Bostmi ;  Jnnai  Hoaroa  A  Oo. 
Far  aala  by  T.  H.  Pmuc. 
nis  is  a  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  those  wonderful  La^  whidi 
"stir  the  son)   Itke  the  sound  of  a  trumpet"    Ai   Profbasof  Felton 
Toi.  xxa.  12 
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obMnrM  in  the  IntroductioD  to  the  volume  before  ui,  they  h&ve,  "  ev«r 
tiace  their  first  appearance,  held  one  of  the  highest  places  in  popular 
ettimation  :  uid  their  poution  in  English  Literature  may  be  coDtidered 
permanently  fixed."  The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  the  puUiab- 
ets  for  this  neat  little  volnme.  It  is  prefixed  by  a  well-exeented  like- 
ness of  Haoaulay. 

CoLLXOK  Uuaic— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Skinner  and 
Sperry  will  soon  publish  onr  beloved  "  Lauriger  Horatiui,"  in 
splendid  shape.  It  ii  arranged  as  a  solo  with  piano  accompaniment, 
and  again  m  a  quartette.  It  gires  the  geod  old  Latin  worda  for  thooe 
who  choose  them,  and  a  fine  tranBlation  for  those  who  do  not  6ny  itt 
by  all  means,  and  if  you  have  a  musical  sister  or  pretty  "  cousin,"  send 
ker  a  copy  too. 


AlemorabUia  Salensio. 


Sonxn  eleatloni  ud  ind  momentooi  ocatimuce*  hftva  not  transpired  among 
BB  siaM  our  bat  iiaoa,  canseqnently  w*  TeiptotftiUj  tmk  to  be  aicwed  from 
maUog  an  J  Hamonbilia  on  that  haad.  Ihert  are  soma  othar  mattara,  bor- 
aTar,  wbiab  may  b*  ofintsreat 

THB  TALE  NATUBAL  HKTORT  SOCItnT. 
In  ISM  savaral  atailanta,  whh  a  fev  otbar  paraona  In  town,  who  bad  givaii 
tUr  Bttantion  to  diffiarant  branehaa  of  Natnrsl  History,  fanned  an  ■aaoeiatio* 
IbrastQal  aaaiatanoa  and  improTament  in  thisa  alndiaa.  "  The  Tal*  Katnral 
Hktoiy  Boniaty  "  mat  with  anoonraging  anecaai,  for  among  its  fonndtt*  wara 
aaah  man  aa  Profosaors  B.  Sillimsn,  San.,  Olmatod,  Dana,  &  O.  Henrriek,  Saq., 
ProL  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  aifd  many  otbars  who  hava  since  contributad  largely  to  the 
adTaneament  of  Natural  Bcienca,aamaofwhDm,wabali«Te,  first  appeared  befer« 
the  pablie  in  the  published  papers  of  tbu  society.  By  thayaai  IMSthaSoeietj 
waa  posseaaed  of  a  very  good  cabinet  of  speeimens  and  a  small  library,  with  * 
hnd  for  its  iaercaaa,  yet,  owing  to  the  different  angigementa  of  the  most  aetira 
tnembara  in  thia  year  aa  a^Jotimmant  *in«  i£«  was  made.  Biaca  then  tbe  Cabinet 
— in  ooe  of  the  rooms  of  the  Medical  Collage—baa  been  entirely  negleoted,  and 
f  TobaUy  moeh  injured.  Te  are  glad  to  say,  bowcTer,  that  the  inatitntian  iiiwna 
likely  to  be  rariTad.  On  Saturday,  the  6th  inst.,  a  meeting  was  held  at  tk« 
honae  of  Dr.  Kli  Iraa,  who  is  President  of  the  aooiety,  on  whioh  oeaaaioa  abou^ 
thirlj  manbars  were  elected,  who  promise  to  reetora  ths  aooiety  ita  former  nse- 
fnlnaaa.    Thia  is  a  good  more,  and  we  traat  it  will  meat  with  all  aneoaes. 

Pun.  EUuMmi  aad  Wnrnr,  with  their  lamiliaa,  left  Aw  a  tear  in  Ev^e, 
■boot  two  montha  ago.    Hany  good  wishia  go  with  them. 
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PotTxAn  or  pBor.  Qibu. — A  porlnit  of  ProC  OibbibjF.  B.  CarpeDtoroflftv 
York,  hM  b«ea  rtMotly  plaeod  in  Trnmbnll  Gdlar;.  It  wh  paid  for  chidlf 
by  those  vho  Iibts  bcea  FroC  O.'i  pupils  jn  the  T1i«alogioal  Sohool.  It  Ueon- 
ndarsd  m  rtrj  Bat  piatnra,  uid  w  •  irortb;  tribnta  to  a  worthj  man. 

Prot  Duta'a  coarse  of  Laotarea  oa  Qaologj  bafore  tha  Sonior  CImas  is  now 
oompleted.  They  hkTa  b«an  listeaed  to  with  the  greatest  iateteat  throngb- 
oat,  mud  hia  pupila  may  wall  congratolate  themsalree  on  baing  able  to  hear  the 
snt^eot  treoled  by  one  who  ia  recognized  as  among  the  very  fint  scientific 
men  of  tha  world. 

We  take  pleasara  in  calling  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the  prospaotoa 
for  a  He*  edition  of  Prof.  Dana's  "  Qeology  of  the  PaoiGo  and  other  regioDi 
Tiaited  by  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  in  the  years  ISSe-lMS."  OnlySOO 
eoiMea  of  this  QoTammant  Report  have  hitherto  been  printed,  and  tlie  work  hat 
become  »o  scarce  ai  to  sell  for  (40.00.  The  naw  edition,  to  be  iuned  on  condi- 
tion SSO  copies  or  more  are,sabscribad  for,  will  be  furnishad  lot  ten  or  twelve 
dollar*.  Tboa*  who  wish  to  provide  thenueWea  with  tha  work  now  that  it  it 
poHiUe  BO  do  BO,  can  Isava  their  namea  at  the  College  Library. 

On  the  evening  b«fore  Thankagiviog  tha  yontii  Talensian  had  a  goodly  tons- 
put.  Both  Sodetiea  met  in  the  Brothara'  Hall,  wheo,  according  to  onatom,  tha 
naallcat  man  in  the  Freshman  >ClMa  waa  appointed  Chairman,  and  the  Urgtit 
man  in  the  Class,  Secretary.  After  laying  various  dimiantire  aspirants  on  the 
taUe  and  measnring  them  with  a  string  and  yard-stick,  Master  Geoi^  Chal- 
mmn  waa  declared  tha  Inoky  "  indiwidnal."  lliero  were  aevaral  rivala  for  th* 
SMretaryihip,  bat  owing  to  diffienltiw  of  maaaorement  in  tho  diraetiona  of  al- 
titodo  and  admiitfa,  it  waa  imposaible  to  eome  to  any  daeiaion  in  the  case.  The 
Charades,  Modal  Splorges,  Fhrenologioal  Lectorea,  Legal  Aigiunenta,  Bonga, 
Kiggar  Ooneerta  and  "  Giastientn*  "  exhibitions  which  followed,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. Also,  along  in  the  small  hoars  people  danood  "  a  few,"  and  got  along  at 
wdl  aa  anybody  oonld — tmdtr  Iht  eir eunutoacet. 

PHIl  All  All  PHI  BETA  KAPPAI 

This  immortal  body  held  their  annaal  meeting  in  the  Fretideot'a  LectiiTa 

Boom  on  nnusday  evening,  Deo,  4th.    Tha  following  offioers  were  elected  for 

Prasiibni.—Prof,  Jamea  D.  Sana. 

PiM-PfMuInU,— -Daniel  C.  Oilman. 

Our.  iSm.,— Bav.  Wm.  T.  Zntda. 

l^rtaturiT, — Pro£  Habart  A.  Navton. 
TarioiM  other  basinets  waa  also  tranaaotod,  whiah  we  mnat  not  tall  of,  for 
yon  mast  be  aware,  dear  roader,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  it  t*«Ttt,  andbatidea  we  know 
ao  more  about  it  than  yon  do. 
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€liitor'9  Sable. 


To  thoi«  of  our  Tsadan  who  haT*  (anlTod  lliMikigiTuig  IMnnsr,  lodK 
otlur  gutroBomia  triali  « tlia  flash  ii  hair  to  in  thu  aatiitg  commniutj, 
naka  our  grand  Bditorial  «aJ«*n,  In  thti  poaition ;  vb^bsv— v 

To  thoM  who  htra  paid  thair  aabacription,  wa  offar  osr  fauid,  thna; 


J;^ 


To  thoH  who  bnj  thaLrr.  anil  rMif  it,  waaxtaod  our  band,  thna;  .^BiB 
To  thoM  who  neither  baynor  raad  it,  wa  point  tha  flu  gar  of  Mora,  tbni;  0^^ 
To  thoaa  who  promise  to  pay  "  nast  waak,"  bat  don't  do  it,  wa  laj,  I.ook  oot 
for  your  head*  I  for  wa  intend  to  heap  a  flra  coat-on,  thni ;    * 

To  thou,  ganaralty  and  finally,  who  hare  any  n^ard  for  ni  and  onra, 
we  aay.  Hang  ont  tba  Utah  atring  of  yonr  pockat,  good  paopla  I  (joat  Ma  how 
OUT  tMMTOj  i»  Taniahlng  into  the  rat-hole  abore,  end  that  "  l!E  Gold  Medal " 
lying  OB  tha  table,  too,  all  unpaid  fori)  patroniia  MjtoA.  and  her  "fire  poor 
otJUt,"  or  we  thall  in  a  body,  and  in  tht  body,  betake  onrselTea  to  the  indit- 
ariminata  naa  of  the  following  daggara :  *)*  *)*  "f  "f*  "f  >  "'^  bring  *nr  feeble 
•ziatenea  to  a  final  period,  like  thie;    • 
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It  "  oeanrMd,"  ohm  on  *  tiiM,  tb«t  on*  of  tha  mambtn  of  oar  Buetm 
"  pBod  Ui«  eaUisg  "  of  &  p«<ligogii«  Awtj  out  on  tha  WMtem  "  pTa'i*HML'  A* 
k  nuttw  M  eoDtM,  hs  iaitiAtad  Uia  "  yoong  lounan  "  into  the  unfkthoniabU 
myttarin  of  "  Compoiitioa,"  and  u  a  ipacimaii  of  hit  (qocmb  in  that  Una,  wa 
^T«  tha  following  prodnation  of  one  of  tiu  pnpiU, — a  t*U  wood-ohoppor  of 
two  and  twantj.    It  u  a  b«ntt  JIdt  eopy  from  tha  origioal  dooninant  in  onr 

"OH  DBTH 


nor  dara  ao;  peraoo  «aj  aa  Uion  onmmatb  along 
Bagone  o  DeUi  Begone  Bagona  B^one 

Tlioii  can  Enter  into  a  Uatlj  wheneie  thon  plaaa 

and  take  tha  ooe  tboo  wantil  witik  Eat 

And  bare  bim  awaf  To  relmt  np  on  high 

There  tha  grata  ereatan  focersr  nigh 
■tana;  third 

Can  wa  not  atop  the  aa  thon  cnmmatli  along 

Andkaep  tha  awa;  from  the  shriakin  throng 

Can  thon  not  b«  parawadad  to  raat  a  weak  or  a  lingle  day 

Or  bribe  the  with  gold  to  atay  Away 
•taniy  bnr 

yon  oant  me  from  my  dooly  with  bold 

Yon  oant  bribe  me  with  thining  gold 

Bat  i  with  ardar  to  Hy  labar  haat 

ITor  dare  i  go  to  alaap  A  my  pce^n*  tima  to  waat 
•tauy  t 

my  ehariot  whaala  la  on  the  wingi  of  timb 

A  i  the  great  Gehovah  mind 

If  y  prey  ia  on  tha  ohildern  of  men 

Nor  d«  i  to  there  Bittarea  or;*  attand 
•  ftas^Iaat 

i  Ud  enter  Into  a  bnunaly  whanere  i  plaaa 

A  hirry  them  into  one  common  MppllUr 

A'yon  cant  with  hold  Prom  ma 

Tham  that  tha  grata  ereater  want*  in  alemety" 
Hie  Nina  Hum*  eridenlly  itabbid  that  yonsg  man  at  hii  birth, — "  or  thw*- 


Oraat  cUTloaity  baa  been  aipreaaad  throughout  the  "Collegg  world"  to 
obtain  a  glimpae  of  IhoM  myeterioui  beinga  who,  nnder  tbe  namea  of  "  TTu  Oor- 
poral,"  "JfMrtehaum,"  "ITla  Deetar,"  "MMkan"  and  "BhaMflun,"  are  anppoaad 
to  preude  over  the  daatinjaa  of  tbe  TiIeLlt.  We  ara  at  length,  owing  to  Hie  atepa 
vhioh  bare  been  taken  by  tha  Olaaa  for  proonring  steel  engraTinga,  enabled  to 
praaeat  onr  readers  with  aoenrata  Portraita  of  tha  Editorial  Board,  togathar 
iriih  laa-aimilia*  of  tbair  hand  writingi     Wa  aaanre  onr  patrona  that  tha  lika- 
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ntMM  an  traa  to  tba  life,  and  tfa«  uitographi  Mtukllj  rapuior  lo  ths  origiaal*- 
Tha  ucDDipuiyiDg  Biographical  gketchea  vara  peooed  from  anthestio  doo>- 
BHot*  by  a  duUi]g:nuhad  mambar  of  tha  legal  pannaaioD. 


Tea  Coaroa*!.  vaa  luherad  into  aiUtcnce 

at  an  early  pariod  of  hii  lifa.    Hia  pagnaciolN 

^    dUpoaition  manifeated  iteelf  bj  flogging  hii 

Lnnrsa  and  kickingoTer  a  tea  cup  irlicn  he  «a* 
three  daya  old,  for  which  tranigrMeion  he  was 
J  Tiaitedby aztremecorporalpuaiahiDeiit.  Under 
p  tha  atern  disciplina  of  bia  father  he  gradually 
^y^    QP  .  waxed  fat,  but  waa  alwaja  fond  of  "  plajiag 

i?it    »'5**"^  »oldier"and  "traii.ing"geDarally.    The  greet 

event  ef  hii  lib  ««« tba  daring  expedition  againat  Caba,  from  the  efFecla  of 
vbich  that  beaotiral  laland  bea  hardly  yet  racoTered.  With  a  horae  piatol  in 
hie  banda  ha  scaled  the  valla  of  the  great  Moro  Castle,  tpiked  all  tha  gona, 
atole  three  large  jack-knivee  and  proclaimed  himself  CaptaintOenaraL  He,  bow- 
eT«r,  aoon  abdicated  at  the  point  of  tba  bayonet,  but  aveetened  the  memory  of 
bie  brief  and  unfortunate  reign  by  a  aogar  apeculation,  from  wbich  he  realized 
a  oompetanca  auffioient  to  lat  np  bis  Kbanaier  here. 


—  MiBiaoHAinieprang,like  VeiiD«,n-om  tbefoamof  tlieaea. 

At  tbe  earltaat  period  of  bis  existence  he  waa  fonnS  floating 
op  tha  watera  of  tbe  Mlasiasippi.  Yontb  wu  a  ^*%t  nn- 
known  to  him,  aa  bis  facultiee  flourished  in  foil  vigor 
from  Uia  hour  of  hia  birth. 

Endowed  wilb  a  princely  fortune,  whielnraa  beqaeath- 

banks  of  tha  Burram pooler,  be  has  been  enabled  to  Ylait 
tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  Veateni  Continent ;  and  finally,  wearied  of  theae  ex- 
eiting  ec«o«^  ha  has  settled  down  into  the  quiet  irregularitiea  of  coIl<^e  lil*. 


Thi  DocToa  i«  a  deacendent  of  a  celebrated  Objibway 
Medicine    man,    named  Na-ki- bo- kaw-gxpq-sj -hob-jog,  or 
"  Uagical' Fain -Extractor."    He  early  became  well  ground- 
I  ad  in  the  seienea  of  roots,  and  well  rooted  in  tbe  ground* 

I  ofscience.     His  yell  ia  perfectly  terrific,  and  "Sbanghai" 

now  poaseasea  a  tomabawk  as  a  token  of  bis  undying  affec- 
tion.    Having   fortnnately  diacoTered  ''Dr.  Townaesd'e 
Saraaparilla"  he  obtained  suflScieDt  pelf  to  enter  tba  anb- 
^Xe   ^acfyt.  '"^■°"'Cl«"ofTaleColleg* 
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s  ii  K  Hebrew  Habbi  of  the  triba  of  JeBiia.    HIa 
fatber  vaa  Bar-Joaali,  and  hii  mother  wai  a  female  Hittite. 
With  Bome  elight  vsriatiooi  he  irae  broagbt  Dp  io  tbe  Jew-   ^ 
Ub  faith.    Hb  Teaerabte  beard,  lev- deaeeo ding,  iveepe  hia  | 
aged  breast,  and  he  reoda  the  Talmnd.    Like  most  Jevi,  he  I 
haa  a  great  pamon  for  old  clothe*,  and  rarelj  wean  anj  ' 
other.      Moreorer,  he  ia  alwaya  aikiag  for  moniik,  tor,  no-  ^j6^'  J'^ 
Hke  mort  of  hie  race,  he  ie  more  willing  to  borrow  than  to  L--^^ff«(2«. 
lend.     He  oonaiderahinuelfat-preaent  a  scattered  people,  bntpropoaet  one  day 
to  T«-oaoqner  Jeroealeni.    B;  the  ezereise  of  hie  profeeaion  he  obtained  ten 
■hskeltf  of  fine  gold  and  three  changee  of  goodly  raiment,  on  wbieb,  and  ia 
which,  he  at  prannt  abide*  among  the  PhiliitlDee. 


BBAMaBAl  walboni  in  C9iina  at  the  time  of  tbe  foil  moon.   Henoe 

hiilaoe  ie  remarkablj  fnll,  and  redd iah  ray*  proceed  from  ill  oil 

comlarenoe.     Hi*  Ikther  waa  a  Handerin  with  g«Tent«en  title*  bdi 

aghteen  wirea,  And  a  knowledge  of  half  the  latlen  of  the  ChineB< 

-    alpfaobet.     Hia  mother  waa  remarkable  for  her  smalt  feet ;  being  * 

only  two  inchei  and  an  eighth  from  the  longcat  part  of  her  heel  to  >-^V(iMi^AiM. 
tbe  eatremity  of  her  toe-nail 

Shanghai's  early  jean  were  diitingoished  by  a  deToUon  to  small-footed  girl*, 
green  te«k,  and  general  literatnre.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  eele- 
brated  Chinese  Jnnk.  Eacaping  ft'om  that  Tesael,  he  cnt  off  hia  qneoe,  learned 
the  English  langaage,and  by  the  benerolenoe  of  an  antiquated  maiden,  In  wbo*a 
breaat  hi*  beantj  and  jadgmenl  of  tea  had  awakened  santimente  of  lore,  he  waa 
sent  to  College,  where  he  now  flonriahe*.    Xong  may  he  wave  I 


Sometimadaea  "Dr  Wyekoff  ofPitt*barg,  Pa.,  who  will  land  acnreforStam- 
naring  to  any  part  of  the  World  on  the  reoeipt  of  $10,^  farored  oa  with  hia 
AdTartisament,  aeoompaniad  by  a  printed  letter,  whish  we  giro  MrtoMnt  H  liter- 
atim tt  ptmelalv*  tt  tptlUtint  et  italicalnn  : — 

"  PUMurg,  8apUmi4T  G(A,  I8ie 

Dua&a:— 

On  oppoaite  pa^*>  jdesse  find  mannaeript  of  my  Profeasional  Card,  whloh  I 
wish  you  to  pnbliah  in  yonr  Wieklg  Faptr  for  oni  year,  at  cnatomery  term*  tbr 
dd  and  large  adTertiaera.  Being  well  acqnainted  with  moet  of  the  paoers  par- 
aonalW,  {and  many  others  by  reputation,)  fAnm^Aout  tka  vorld,  and  being  an 
adntt  m  the  art  of  adrertiaing,  I  hare  aelected  your  vorthy  ihnt  aa  being  one 
of  honor,  and  highly  priged  (as  none  other  do  I  recognise,)  by  the  moral  and 
eiml  of  oDr  land  ,ODe  whose  light  is  nsTer  obscured  by  a  bnshel,  and  deeds  ita 
wertki/  J*idi,  hare  rendered  it  immortal,  to  be  my  ^ardian  an^el  in  a  eanse  aa 
{rlorions  a*  thi*  of  whish  yon  bnmble  servant  i*  now  a  miasionary,  Star 
i^riend; — YoQ  know  it  vroold  be  impoiiible  to  eorrispond  with  1T,000  per 
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I  only  udn»  ay  maDiuonpt  to  th«  moral  tod  concien^ouc  According  to  mlt, 
I  ihaU  NipODt  yon  to  Mod  m*  your  papar  ra^lmrly  weh  wosk,  m  long  u  my 
advartiMiiMBt  u  Ultra  ioMrtad,  uid  nuke  no  ch«i^«  oftba  mim: 


Draw  onmaforthaM&onntof  TonrbiU(qamrterly)inUuaamontl«,MidplaaM 

fin  DM  Ml  adilorial  BOtioa.    Raltt  to  my  andonan  m  to  i — * 

paying,  and  bonor  aa  a  gvntlaman. 


B 


my  promptaaaa  in 

Dr  WYCKOFP  " 

PaAspa  thU  vUlMtUrytfaeDr.  eotaraa  tha  "  aditorial  notiea"  ii  eoncaraad. 
Ai  no  ona  in  thia  region  boa  eitliar  "  atammeritig  "  or  "  tlO,~  tha  "  mannacript 
of  bla  Profaaaional  Card"  ia  omitM.  Tha  "  gnardian  angel"  recommend* 
Brother  Vyckoff  to  bold  hia  peaoe— alao  hia  money,  if  anybody  ia  fool  -eootigh 
to  aend  bim  any. 

Soma  people  betidea  Dr.  W.  wrila  qnear  tbinga  vban  they  advartiaa.  Witnaaa 
die  foUowlog  from  tbe  TWiwM.- — 

ATOOKO  married  Womsn  wiabaa  to  ADOn 
■  BABY.  Ii  ou  nwoth  aid.  Ri*  taubud  li  dudhu 
mtmOt,  hiTlm  do  tigme.  Wonld  l»  irtlllDf  u  (imi  ta  ■ 
Und  lUr  Uikl  il  ■•■Id  IrMI  It  m  htr  mn.  !■  ■  itnaf  iBd 
Utttby  child,  wllh  llfhl  luir,  bloacja.  CUl  ItKa.  loell^- 
al.,  >»>w«D  Hauiiim  and  Blaackar^L 

All,  Weill  ababyia  a  "erying  tTil"  the  beat  vay  yon  can  ill  It  If  oat 
likely  the  "anzion*  partent"  baa  fonnd  aecommodatjona  for  bar  "little  inno- 
«ent "  ere  thia.     We  adTiae  bar  not  to  get  married  again,  boverer. 

Vliila  we  are  about  it,  jnat  bear  Pbioeu  adTertiaa ; 

ARNUM'S  AUERICAN  HUSEUH.— 
Tb<  ORBAT  SHAKES  Ki  bbw  In  Ihcli  new  tta, 
OH  or  Uhb  hut  IBM  ■•■llnvrd  BOHT  LIVI  PIQB  *ai 
THBBR  LITIHO  RABBITS  for  ■  sul.  THE  OTHBK 
HOHBTnt  U  HOUKLT  EXStOTEO  TO  nXD  I  admlt- 
UaM»*«ilL 

Itmnat  beabard-baartad  man  that  wonld  not  give  a  qnarter  to  •(*  "the 
other  monater  feed," — eapeoially  whan  be  i*  «o  aary  tiir*.  We  ^lall  go  to  bm 
(hatanakeeat  the  next  time  we  riiit  Qotbamt    Bo  let  yosrhooaeia  order,  Mr. 

Speaking  of  "  ibowa"  remindi  na  of  aom*  fnnny  axhibitiona  wbieb  "  faklg 
out  their  abingls"  a  month  or  twoainee  oo  the  State  Fair  groundt,  betweeo  thia 
goodly  city  and  that  bleaasd  oyitor-TiJlaga  which  formarly*bore  tbe  eapboniona 
name  of  "Dragon,"  but  wbieb,  in  thaae  dagenerato  daya.  man  call  "  Fair 
HaTen."  nio  picture*  upon  the  ontaide  of  the  tent,  and  the  BddUmg  and 
growling andawaaringinaide,  ware  of  the  talleat  kind.  The  "Bill  of  Far^"  la 
btgaapitala,  offered  tfaeMlowingattraatione: 

"TO  BB  SEEN  FOR  TWELVE  |  0EN8, 

A  2  JJEQU)  HOOI 

THB  GREATEST  NATURAL  CnRlOSITT  IN  THE  WORLD 

OB  no  PATP> 

Immediatalf  beneath  thia  atartling  annonneement,  there  waa  a  portrait  of 
tbe  "  great  animil,"  wbieb  looked  like  a  mighty  hen'a  egg  lying  boriiontally. 
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vilh  two  thofr-pag*  itaok  in  tovud*  Uw  (nwUar  and  to  reprMant  (ha  "  S  lagad  " 
opwmttOD,  s  UrgB  danb  of  bina  paint,  jnat  at  tha  axtramity,  hj  waj  of  a  bead, 
while  from  that  porlioii  whieh  eorreaponded  to  the  big  and  of  the  egg,  then 
■hot  farth  s  aaudal  i^paadage  vhiah  raaembled  the  tail  of  a  poroina  oonet 
wiggling;  and  tvialiiig  and  flaming  iti  "devionaway"  through  the  indefinit* 
rapooa  of  apace.    That  "  £  hyed  H<^  "  moat  hare  been  a  great  awioa. 


"^oaa  who  have  read  the  JCniektrboelrtr  for  Daoember  (and  who  haa  nott) 
wiU  ramembei  aome  ridienlowJy  hi(Haroi>«  quotation!  wUdi  jotlj  ■■  Old  Ejiid^ 
made  ftom  a  little  book  that  appenred  in  this  titj  a  few  jean  ago,  antitled 
"  71u  .SiAiiy  OoBjiurad;  or.  Loin  THumphani,  Bt  S.  Wiisoh  Bot«toh, 
AnlioT  of  'An  AddrtM,'  Ae.,  ife/JMrad  tU  Oiimmiitg,  Ooargia,  and  Jfimbor  »f 
iJtt  T»lt  Lav  SeKo^."  Now  "  we  wi«h  to  h«*e  it  diatinotlj  nnderatood."  la 
tha  firat  plaee,  that  tha  Immortal  work  abova  mentioned  wa«  "  ottered"  b;  Hr. 
T.  H.  Peaaa  "  whoso  "  in  theae  latter  daya  pnbliihath  the  great  Yili  Lit.  Hao.  ; 
ia  tha  aaeond  plaee,  that  the  Pabliiher  aforeaaid  ha*  etUl  on  hand  a  few  copiea 
ft  "  TV  Sntmg  Oattquend,"  at  the  low  prita  tA  li^  etiiU,  with  a  liberal  dll- 
emmt  to  bmiliea ;  and,  in  tha  third  place,  that  we  chance  to  hare  in  onr  own 
baada  at  thets  preaant  adrlcea,  poiitirelj  tho  only  tnrvlTing  copy  of  "  n« 
AJdrm,  Ae.,  ddntrtd  at  Cunmang  Ooargia"  from  which,  ai  the  renowned 
Anthor'a  gTa«te*t  work,  and  one  of  whose  beantiM  the  pablio  ongbt  not  longer 
to  remain  in  ignorance,  we  ihall  proceed  to  make  a  few  brief  extract*.  In  tba 
Fr^ec  ha  iaj> ;  "  After  man  j  aolicitations,  the  Anthor  baa  at  length  oonaentad 
to  tha  pnblioation  of  an  Addrea*  delivered  in  Cnmming.  Georgia,  Feb.  1B44,  b«- 
fore  a  large  and  respectable  assembly,  upon  tha  Rise  and  Progreu  of  Sooie^, 
and  the  Formation  of  Ooverninent ;  and  shonid  it  eontribnts  to  the  inatrnetioa 
or  proaparity  of  any  portion  of  the  American  people,  he  feels  that  it  will  aootli* 
tfaa  last  momeaU  of  bia  life  with  tha  pleasing  reflection  that  he  baa  not  lived 
wholly  in  vab."  0,  no,  "Ur.  Royston  of  Oumming,  Qaorgia "  did  not  lira 
wholly  in  Taia,r-"  not  b;  no  means."    Jmt  listen : 

"luBna  Ain>  GcnrunN: — How  beaatlfnl  are  the  olond^  of  the  morning, 
wUdi  aeam  Hka  mby  gema  aet  aronnd  with  the  most  precfova  diamdads ;  tha 
lark  moDDta  towards  then,  and  iin«  aa  if  they  ware  U  heaTeo's  paariy  gateA 
How  bright  and  lofty  are  the  clonds  at  midday ;  hif^h  in  the  sky  they  nang  t« 
boaat  of  tbeir  far-famed  wbiteoeas.  At  erening  tide  they  again  adom  the 
ranlta  of  Immannel,  and  beantiry  the  far  west  with  tower*,  and  castlee,  high 
thtwBea  and  rabllioe  palaeee,  which  ihow  forth  like  the  topmost  topei  of  am 
aaasant  tower.  At  night  when  tha  moon  ahinea  apon  them,  whan  not  a  ajna^ 
breew  fans  the  monotain  t«pe,  they  take  all  haaa,  and  forms,  and  look  wblt* 
and  pore,  and  when  all  is  hashed  to  stillneta,  they  moTa  gently  on,  and  SMlll 
like  a  little  flock  of  lambe  calmly  ■teeping." 

Baa-a-a-a-a!  Where  ia  the  "gentle  ahepherdaaal"  Hara  eonraga,  good 
reader,  and  let  na  take  another  pnU. 

"What  new  scene  now  takea  place;  what  ia  that  beginning  to  dawn  iKilia 
east;  what  new  sun  is  that  skipping  over  the  hills  andleapins  oTcr  the  monn- 
tuna,  and  apreading  her  light  ft-om  the  northern  to  the  sonthem  polet    Itia 
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>f  peneenUDg  a«ipoto. 


Hov  bchoM  blm  la>d  ont  "  the  graAt  Americiui  Eiglt"  ouca  more,  and  1 
■r*  doDA  with  "Mr.  Wation  Royiton,  Author  of  an  Addrtn,  Ac." 


Anyrii  itrstohed  out  har  co1o«m1  limbs  and  fell  is- 
^  lampion  apon  the  pliina  of  Elah  ;  Egypt  came  boMW 
vith  temple  aod  pyramid,  shield  and  baokler,  bot  fell,  saiik,  roae,  deciincd,  ana 
at  Uit  withered  at  the  feet  of  the  Turk.  0 1  Qrteee,  immortal  name,  to  leag 
the  light  of  the  world,  towered  upon  the  pinioaa  of  fame  ;  deeerted  b]t  onttora, 
•tatetmeot  lords,  bd<}  philoaophen,  who  fled  maD^lsd  from  the  uine  brutal 
hand.  Rome  scorched,  lightuied,  thnndered  and  fell ;  she  fainted,  stmnlvd, 
and  indesd  waa  eentnries  in  dj^D^.  Troj,  at  whose  name  the  world  bowa 
with  adoration,  hath  decayed,  her  brighteat  planet*  have  fled,  and  time  the  mt- 
feigned  conqaeror,  o'er  the  ruins  smile.  The  atory  of  bar  dominions  fill  tnvtj 
pages.     The  jonth  reads  them  with  great  satisfsction  and  is  wearied." 

Jt-Tit-ta-UmI  Didn't  old  Egypt  die  hai^,  though  I  But  then,  Ron*  wm 
"  game  "  to  the  last  We  mnit  not  "  contlnner  these  few  linee,"  hawerv,  for 
by  diis  time,  no  donbt,  the  reader  Is  filled  with  "great  aaUs&etion  asd  ia 
weariad."  We  adrise  the  "gnat  original"  to  lie  down  and  die  now,  for  ha 
has,  beyond  all  qnestion,  "  aontribntad  to  the  inatrncUon  or  proaperity  of  any 
portion  of  the  Ameriean  paopla." 


Ha*  "  Beethoren  "  hang  it«  fiddle  on  the  willows  of  Babylon  for  tTer  and 
ayel  We  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  when  we  h&d  music  at  ETening  Prayan, 
and  brt^t  eye*  in  the  Qallery,  To  be  sore,  the  old  organ  nsed  to  wax  rather 
frisky  sometimes,  bat  are  we  never  to  hear  any  more  singing  because  aomebody 
played  too  nsBy  "  eitnimi"  two  or  three  years  agn  t  A  little  muiie  tnollifiM 
the  feeliags  amsiiDgly  sometimes,  and  after  a  man  ha*  "fiunked"  three  tinea 
during  the  day,  nothing  else  will  (iifteii  hi*  heart  half  so  wsll  at  bighL  Cant 
some  plan  be  devised  for  roTiTing  ths  old  inatitntion  t 

"  Bpeaking  of  singing,"  our  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  nsed  to'  exeonte  tone  great 
"Pomes"  Cor  their  meetings.  Cotton  Mather  tells  ut  that  "abont  the  year  1S39 
the  new  English  Reformer*  resotring  apon  a  new  translaUon  (of  the  Paalms)  tha 
elkief  diTinss  of  the  oountry  took  eaeh  of  them  a  portion  to  be  translated ;  antoni 
whom  were  Hr.  Welde  and  Hr.  Eliot  of  Roxbary,  and  Mr.  Mather  of  Dorches- 
ter. Ths  Psalms  thns  turned  into  metre  w«re  printed  at  Cambridge  in  the  year 
IMO."  Ha  first  thing  printed  in  America  was  the  FreeniBn's  oath  ;  the  second, 
an  Almanac ;  and  the  third  was  this  Tolume,  called  "  Tht  Bay  Fialm  Book.' 
In  tha  preface  the  tranelaton  eay: —  •  •  •  "Ifeither  let  any  think,  that 
for  the  metre  sake  we  hsT*  taken  liberty  or  pwtical  licence  to  depart  from  the 
tnia  and  proper  sense  of  David's  words  in  the  Hebrew  venca,  dos  :  bnt  it  hath 
been  one  part  of  our  religion*  care  and  faithtnl  andeavonr,  to  keepe  close  to  tha 
•rigteal  t«xt"    lUs  book  was  afterwards  rariaad  by  Preaident  Dnnater,  of 
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Harrard  Oolite,  iiDd«r  whwe  o«re  the  vsniflcUioa  tm  toiiMwiiat  ImproTsd. 
Oar  Mnctum  happoti*  to  contain  •  eop7  "t  th«  tvaotj-fifth  sdition,  irhUh  wu 
priutod  ID  1712.  Oq  the  titU-page  this  Tareioa  is  dcolared  to  be  "  For  the  IJm, 
EdifieatioD,  and  Comfort  of  tlie  Saints  in  Pablick  and  Prirate,  ctpfleially  in 
JVflf  England."  Wa  give  a  few  ipNimens  from  this  "  rerised  edition."  How 
tile  *■  IValms"  lODndsd  before  reritioD  "  can  better  ba  imagined  than  deseribed." 


Fuuta 

ozzzm. 

A  Bong  of  Dtfrttt  ef  DaTiD. 

1.  How  «ood  and  sweet,  0  aea, 
Forbrathren'tiatodweU 

Ru  nrrneiita  nklrts  upon. 
3.  like  Hermon'a  dews  dHH»Dt 

Ab  one  in  ddUt  I 

t-    Ifs  Uke  ohoim  Oft  that  fkU 

rnie  head  npon 

For  there  to  stay 

Tliat  down  did  flow  ihe  beard  onto 

Beard  of  Aaron: 

Er'nlUifiiraye. 

Tlia  following  is  from  the  "Sang  o^DooaAB  axn  Bamak." 

*             ■             •  Herrisbt  thoworknun'shaKimirbold, 

M.  Jael  the  Keoita.  Heber's  wift,       •  And  Users  itnick  dead: 

'Bo*e  women  blest  shall  be :  She  pieru'd  and   etmck  bis  templea 

Abo>e  tbe  womep  in  the  Cent,  through, 

A  blessed  one  I9  abe.  And  then  smote  off  bis  bead. 

B.  Bs  water  ask'd;  ahe  gave  him  milk,  ST.  He  at  bar  (hetbow'd,  fbU.lsj  down. 

Him  bntterfiiiUi  abe  fetoh'd  He  st  bar  feet  bow'd,  where 

M.  Id  lordl;  dish  :  then  to  (be  nail,  He  fell :  ev'n  wbcie  ho  bowed  down, 

She  tbrtb  her  left  hand  stratoh'd^  He  teW  deatro; ad  there. 

The  above  strike*  ns  as  an  exaeedioglj  liUral  translation,  but  not  partion- 
brly  liable  to  tbe  charge  of  being  jHMfical. 

Somewhst  later  "  in  the  ooune  of  human  aTenta  "  app«ared  "  The  Hew  Eng- 
land Psalm  Singer,  or  tbe  AmerieaD  Cbori«ter,  bf  William  Billings,  a  natire  of 
Boeton,  in  New  England."    The  following  ataEua  sonnda  quite  loyal—"  consid- 

"0,  pralaa  the  Lord  with  an«  uaent, 

And  In  this  grand  deeign, 
Let  Britain  and  the  coloniea 
UDaiiimoaslj  join." 
nil  reminda  na  of  the  way  we  used  to  hear  people  ting  "  Lenox,"  eommene- 
ing  the  words  in  this  wis* ; — 

"  Yb  ter-ribOB  of  Ah-dHnyi-t-iw," 
whioh  VBi  almMt  equal  to  the  old  mode  of  singing  "  Let  as  bow  bafor*  th* 
Lord,"  tbna ; 

"  Let  OS  ipw-vvw-wDv  before  the  Lord." 

While  w«  are  on  this  topic,  let  tts  have  one  more  "  Psal^lam,'  "  to  wit  iiwHa/y," 
the  well  known  "  Hiauonarj  Hymn  "  of  Biahop  H«b«r,  "  dooe  into  twm  "  ia 
tbe  natiT*  dialeet  of  the  Sandwich  Islander*.  It  is  taken  frvta  a  MiMioiwry 
Hyitui  Book,  published  at  HoDolnln  in  1U1,  which  bean  the  enphonion*  litU 
«f  "  Himn  Hoouu." 

"  MALAUA  BOD. 

Aldu  ko  na  maniw, 

Ipwrnanikabaa, 
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A  ma  ko  Aitiopt, 

KalnuDM  UkicM, 

N«  mDliirid  kahiko, 

K>  moku  Q>  p*pD  i 

Eil  nuu  koluU  pio, 

I  oIb  no  Won." 
If uistl  nadir,  joit  sing  that  to  ths  tan*  of  "  Fr«m  Qraenland'*  loj  Monn- 
taini,"  aod  hear  how  m«ladion*1f  the  to««I  aoanda  roll  ott.  To  our  aar,  id  tha 
1  Mt  Una  eapeeiallj,  thare  ii  moiio  io  the  Tei7  word*,  Tha  embodiment  into  a 
writt«nUngug«ofthitiirMt4oandiDBtoDgQaofth«''Oo«anIalu,"  Ubatona 
of  tlioaa  "labon  of  lova"  whioh  tha  UiHOQBriaa  (Ckd  bla«  thami)  bar* 
wrungbt  in  tha  far  Paoifie. 

EXCHANGES. 

Whoknom  what  nqiuntitj  of  Student  Literalnra  thare  U  in  tha  landl  Tha 
fallowing  i*  oar  own  list  of  Ezohaagea,  which  probably  la  far  frein  ioelnding  al' 
of  tha  kind. 

Otor^im  UidfrtUg  Magatint,  Atbane,  dm.,  If<uiatt  JAUrary  JT^aMiu,  Prinea- 
tOD,  H.  J.,  n<  Btylut,  Bethany  Collage,  T*.,  ifarth  Oanliim  ntav4TiUj  Mag»- 
(ifu,  Balaigh,  K.  C,  OtlUgiaU  Magaan;  Amharat,  Ifau.,  BdoU  OolUgiUimililf^ 
Beloit,  VU,  Knoziaiu  and  the  Oak  Ltaf,  Enox  Collage,  Qkloebnrg.  I)L,  WU- 
Ham*  Quarterlf,  Williamitowa,  Mats.,  MiritUa  OoiUgiaU  and  the  PAilaauiAcoN 
Maga^nt,  Waukeefaa,  Wii,,  Carroll  Calltga  Student,  Harvard  Magatitu,  0!««w*- 
{on  Jfagatiiu,  Univfrntg  Littrars  liagaiim,  OharlottiTills,  Va.,  Oaiimd  Cht- 
t*gt  Magatltu,  Oftkland  Collage,  Miii.,  fmynn  Colhgian,  Qambiv,  0.,  BrMtu 
OoUrgiatt  Steordtr,  Doe  Welt,  S.  0. 

How,  tha  faet  ia,  it  i«  ererj  way  deairabla  that  we  ihoold  in  oar  OoHege 
publication!  ntablith  a  oomptate  icterehange  with  each  other,  and  why  wUl 
not  onr  friend*  in  other  Coll^ea  jut  publiah  their  Exebange  Liat,  in  order  that 
we  may  all  le«m  of  tha  eziitence  and  wheraabont*  of  every  Stadent  Periodical 
in  tb«  aonntry  t'  Pleaee  think  of  thia,  fellow  worm*  of  Bditordom,  apd  give  oa 
jonr  "  pkediBln  "  on  the  iati)ect. 

Ilia  Xnomiana  and  Oat  L*^,  being  pabUahad  by  rival  looietiai  of  the  aam* 
inatltotion,  get  op  some  aharp  firing  at  each  other.  Well,  go  on,  good  friends- 
kaap  up  jour  "  aparrita  "  and  apare  not. 

Harvard  Hag.  proposal  a  General  Convention  of  Collage  Editor*.  Snppoaa, 
eonaio  Uaga.,  yon  joat  invite  the  whole  erowd  to  meet  at  Oamfaridg*i  and  yaw 
pay  all  azpenuat  Tale  Lit.  will  be  highly  tickled  to  »and  her  lamily  np. 
P.  & — If  onr  receipt!  are  infflcient  for  the  purpose  we  will  invite  everybody  to 
ooae  her*,  and  will  tend  for  tham  a  golden  duiriot  "  with  a  dog  under  Iha 
wagon." 

By  tha  way,  why  don't  the  "CoTpa Editorial'' of  "Fair  Harvtrd"  joathaiiy 
Mit  tbairnameal  Wewant  to  know  who  geta  op  anah  good  thing*.  Won'tyoB 
•nl^hten  nal  Come,  j)/m*#  da  And  now,  fraternal  qnill-driTara  throngbovt 
thia  "gaMvat  and  gel-oriona  ksd'ntry,"  we  oonclnde  "  theaa  few  deanllory 
TWBwks,"  ud  aay  to  yon  in  tb*  immortd  language  of  Ifr.  Shandy : — "  Bnb 
yonr  handa  (hrioe  mto**  yoor  bNhaada^ — blov  yonr  noaaii — ineeH,  my  good 
p*opl*;— 4od  bloM  yon  I" 
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Wk  could  hardly  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  page  a  word  more 
bmiliar  to  the  minda  and  ean  of  coUe^  readers.  Though  not  strictly  a 
cdlege  won],  its  much  more  frequent  use  here  than  elsewhere  has  do- 
mesticated it  among  us.  While  in  the  world  at  large  it  is  bo  seldom 
spoken  as  to  he  unintelligible  to  many,  among  students, — or  at  least 
Yalenstans, — the  commooQesi  and  variableness  of  its  use  has  made  Its 
meaning  somewhat  vogue  and  uncertain.  It  ia  not  merely  when  high- 
sounding  nothing*  are  got  off  in  a  bombastic  or  mystical  style,  that  the 
■Cigma  of  "splnrge"  is  affixed.  The  student  is  in  danger  of  being 
charged  with  splurging,  who,  in  a  generally  successful  use  of  figurative 
or  poetic  language,  commits  one  or  two  blunders  against  good  taste,  who 
in  the  creditable  discussion  of  a  difficult  subject,  steps  once  or  twice  be- 
yond his  depth,  or  who  expressee  bis  admiration  of  a  generous  or  lofty 
moral' quality  in  language  as  strong  a  man  of  appreciative  soul  ought 
to  feel  Ton  will  be  very  likely  to  hear  the  word  "  splurge  "  after  a 
■enoon  which  has  contained  even  a  few  sentences  of  refined  omamentor 
imagery, — or  after  a  lecture  whicb  contains  some  splendid  description,  or 
some  enthusiastic  expressions  of  pleasure  in  homely  virtues  or  rimple 
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bMuiiea  of  nstuTe.  Our  readers  will  M  »gKO,  we  know,  that  there  ie 
room  for  mneb  improvement  ia  the  care  and  appropriatoQeaa  with  which 
this  word  is  applied. 

But  eaaj  as  it  ia  to  fiod  foult,  it  may  be  hard  to  give  a  defiDition  in. 
which  all  will  agree.  A  genaine,  unmitigated  splurge  must  convey  no 
valuable  ideas,  kindle  no  imagination,  rouae  no  noble  feelings,  lliat 
which  accomplishes  either  of  these  ends,  however  great  its  faults,  deserves 
a  better  name.  The  words  of  a  splurge  have  a  certain  smack  of  intens- 
ity and  concealed  philosophy.  Many  of  them  must  be  long,  and  some 
compounds.  No  real  splurge  was  ever  composed  of  short  Saxon  words. 
It  must  be  loud  and  confident,  both  in  style  and  delivery.  Modesty 
would  be  a  most  incongruous  element :  it  would  only  call  attention  to 
the  real  meriu  of.tfae  production,  which  of  all  things  should  be  over- 
looked. A  splurge  is  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  ordinary  con- 
versation :  it  turns  at  some  unutterably  lofty  object, — generally  no  one 
knows  what  It  makes  the  reader  feel  that  the  great  thoughts  of  Web- 
ster,— the  warmth  and  eloquence  of  Foi, — are  surely  there ;  yet  it  some- 
how gives  him  no  new  ideas,  and  warms  him  with  no  glorious  inspiration. 
BelecUng  a  strong  and  beautiful  citadel,  it  seems  to  cannonade  it  heavily ; 
but  though  there  is  plenty  of  powder,  there  are  no  balls.  This  seems  to 
be  the  essential  idea  of  a  splurge,  thongh  of  course  it  is  carried  out  in 
every  degree  of  perfection. 

How  shall  we  speak  of  tho  placet  and  occoiioru  of  splurging  which  the 
college  world  affords!  It  is  true  that  to  a  man  of  strong  splurgistic  (I) 
tendencies,  every  place  and  time  is  opportune.  Yet  we  are  irresistibly 
led  back  to  Freshmai)  Societies,  and  ihe  remembrance  of  certain  famil- 
iar voices  convinces  us  that  these  are  rich  fields  for  the  practice  of  the 
aiL  And  even  in  the  mysterious  councils  of  Junior  Societies,  we  blush  to 
own  some  similar  recollections.  Well, — if  all  splurging  were  productive  of 
as  little  misery  as  that  to  which  we  refer,  we  would  not  complun.  An 
approaching  election  is  perhaps  the  most  prolISc  cause  of  splurging  in 
sodetiea.  We  ioclade  both  the  intellectual  efforts  of  those  who  antidpate 
a  nomination,  and  afler  nomiQation  the  enthusiastic  expressions  of  devo- 
tion to  lesser  societies,  and  the  long  convincing  processes  of  logic  by  which 
a  coalition  with  Pi  Eta,  is  shown  to  be  inconceivably  better  than  one 
with  Eta  Beta  Pi.  Recitations,  too,  offer  occasional  opportunity  for 
plurging ;  as  one  feels  on  hearing  an  atom  of  knowledge  beaten  out  as 
thin  as  gold  leaf,  or  even  nothing  at  all  indefinitely  extended.  We  need 
not  mention  the  Foot-ball  Game,  PowWow,  and  Statement  of  Facts,  aa 
unrivaled  seasons  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  splu^ng.     Even  the  lofty  style 
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of  PrueCompMilionB,  andJanior  Eiliibition  speeches,  is  sometimes  iiao- 
tnred  with  this  element 

Hie  subjects  of  aplui^as  uesuch  u  ous  would  nBtiirallj  expect.  In  a 
harmless  little  society  speech,  they  are  nsnallj  such  as  the  burning  love 
of  the  orator  to  the  society, — its  golden  and  roseate  prospects, — the  reason 
it  has  for  congratulation  in  the  character  of  itamemberSj^-or  the  abomin- 
able imperfections  of  all  its  riT&ls.  But  to  characterize  the  subjects  of 
splurging  id  general,  it  should  be  said  that  they  are  often  above  the 
graap  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  Thinking  some  grand  and  lofty  subject 
desirable,  he  takes  one  beyond  his  present  knowledge  or  capacity  for 
thought,  and  deeming  those  more  common  ideas  which  he  really  has  un- 
worthy of  the  theme,  he  tries  to  atone  bj  using  words  and  forms  of  ei- 
preasioD  commensurate  with  its  dignity.  He  is  certainly  thus  in  danger 
of  bringing  himself  to  suppose  he  ia  thinking  profoundly  when  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  The  splarger  is  apt,  too,  to  choose  a  subject  in  which  be  feela 
really  little  interest  A  man  cannot  talk  of  any  theme  with  honest  soli- 
dtade,  without  eiprassing  some  ideas;  but  where  something  moat  be 
said  on  one  entirely  uninteresting,  he  will  very  probably  use  words  with- 
out thoughts.  Political  subjects  are  common,  for  they  are  a  namerooa 
class,  and  probably  there  is  no  other  on  which  in  America  we  so  soon  feel 
ounelves  able  to  talk  profoundly.  There  is  much  splurging  founded  on 
■  meaningless  use  of  the  words  truth,  and  truth- seeking.  Doubtless  this 
is  often  prompted  by  a  really  noble,  though  indefinite,  longing  of  the 
tnind  for  something  vast;  but  it  certainly  does  not  always  land  the 
reader  in  anything  t)etter  than  a  "vast  wilderness — a  boundless  conti- 
^ity  of  shade."  Other  similar  subjects  might  be  mentioned,  and  in  foct 
for  some  splurgers  anythinij  will  do. 

Tbe  oiJKU  of  splurging  are  manifold, — somp  immediate  and  others 
more  remote.  One  very  commendable  motive  is  to  entertain  the  corn- 
pany  addressed,  and  a  splurge  with  this  design,  well  carried  out,  is  at  the 
right  time  a  capital  thing.  Sometimes  the  object  in  view  is  to  convince 
men  of  a  point,  or  bring  them  to  a  certu'n  courae  of  action.  This  ia 
necessary  when  there  is  a  gap  between  the  speaker's  argument  and  con- 
clQaioD,  and  will  often  superadd  power  to  real  arguments.  But  it  requires 
■ophomoric  ease  and  assurance,  and  even  then  there  is  danger  of  losing  as 
many  votes  as  are  gained.  A  man  who  splurges  merely  to  make  a  dia- 
pUy,  will  be  likely  to  excite  either  the  risibilities  or  the  indignation  of  hia 
hearers.  A  few  splurge  from  desire  by  the  practice  to  improve  in  speak- 
ing. Lacking  ^ther  time  or  inclination  to  make  thAough  preparation, 
aad  unwilling  to  ezpresa  common  Uioughts  plainly,  they  make  up  in 
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words  uid  Htion.  Such  practice  will  doabtlew  givo  a  man  Tolobilitf  and 
teir  poBHasioD,  but  its  teadeucy  la  to  mak«  him  both  a  shallow  and  io- 
Bincere  speaker.  But  the  motive  which  perhaps  more  than  any  of  these 
prompts  the  genuine  aplarger,  is  the  pure  love  of  splurging. 

He  condition  of  such  a  man's  mind  mustbesingnlar,  and  since  menial 
philocophy  is  now  engrouing  the  attention  of  some  of  our  readers,  it  will 
be  wdt  fora  moment  to  tftke  a  profoundly  metaphyricsl  viewof  this  con. 
dition,  and  of  the  qualities  of  mind  which  splurging  cultivates.  A  man 
who  is  geltinf^  off  a  splurge  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  ex- 
periencing the  sense  of  power  over  his  audience,  the  desire  for  the  success 
of  his  cause,  or  the  pleasure  which  spriugs  from  intense  intellectual  ac- 
tiritf .  He  is  conscious  only  of  a  constant  effort  after  language, — though 
it  is  sometimes  true  of  words  as  well  as  ideas,  that  the;  seem  U>  come  by 
inspiration,  and  a  splurge  cnn  be  coDtinned  endlessly.  Boldness  and  self- 
reliance  are  qualities  evidently  cultivated  in  the  splurger.  They  naturally 
result  from  speaking  confidently,— often  without  preparation — in  lofty 
language ;  and  it  is  well  if  self-conceit  does  not  follow.  Quickness  is 
gained,  but  with  the  acc(»npaniment  of  superficiality.  Command  of 
language  is  acquired,  but  also  a  careless  use  of  it,  fur  where  a  man  makes 
his  ideas  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  he  need  not  be  particular  to 
express  every  shade  of  thought  by  the  most  appropriate  term.  The  lan- 
guage of  such  speakers  and  writers  is  often  beautiful,  but  it  is  like  a  paint- 
ing in  which,  though  the  colore  are  rich  and  soft,  the  design  is  inferior, 
or  the  characters  without  interest  or  expression. 

The  effects  produced  upon  the  mind  by  hearing  a  splurge  are  various. 
Sometimes  the  result  is  simple  amusement.  This  often  happens  when 
the  hearetsareinagood  humored,  easy  mood,  disposed  to  rest  after  aday 
of  labor,  and  where  the  ^splurger  has  himself  only  a  benevolent  deugn. 
Iq  another  plaoe  a  splurgo  produces  wonder,  and  profound  respect; — we 
need  hardly  state  the  circumstances  under  which  this  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  case.  Often  the  effect  of  a  splurge  upon  the  bearers  is  eicessive  weari- 
ness. It  is  as  in  theceremonies  of  the  Romish  Cbtircb,  where  graceful  bow- 
ing, pretty  paiuting,  and  ejuculations  ill  aforeign  language  grow  unendnr- 
ably  tedious  to  a  man  whose  soul  craves  something  adapted  to  its  nature. 
The  weariness  of  the  hearer  will  be  accompanied,  too,  by  indignation,  or  if 
he  is  in  a  philanthropic  state  of  mind,  by  regret  at  the  waste  of  talent. 
Vet  be  will  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  avoid  a  dissatisfied  feeling  with 
himself  for  not  understanding  what  seems  so  full  of  meaning.  Whatever 
pleasure  a  hearer  if  good  sense  derives  from  a  beautiful  splurge,  is  like 
that  from  listening  to  the  rising  and  falling  tones  of  a  waterfall  in  a  little 
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brook, — a  soothing,  soporiferoua  iofluence.  It  is  evident  from  all  this, 
that  in  some  cases  sphirgiog  may  be  contagiituH,  and  in  others  drive  to 
the  opposite  e:<trerQe. 

General  opinion  amoog  us  is  slrooglj  opposed  to  spturging.  There 
may  be  plenty  of  it  here,  but  there  is  also  a  sensitiTeness  which  usually 
detects  and  condemns  it,  and  often  falsely  suspects  a  tendency  toward  it. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  good  common  sense  of  moat 
of  the  examples  placed  before  us,  by  which  all  are  unavoidably  influenced. 
The  effects  of  this  opinion  are  both  good  and  had.  Sometimes  it  makes  us 
harsh  and  incorrect  in  our  estimate  of  speakers  or  writers.  If  email  is  to  be 
condemned  merely  because  his  style  is  Sowery  or  ornate,  then  many  a  lux- 
uriant natural  scene  must  be  pronounced  £^udy.  More  familiarity  with 
nature  might  improve  our  nolious  of  refinement  in  style.  This  general 
opinion  may  also  be  sometimes  an  undeeirable  restraint  on  warm  imagin- 
ation, and  the  free  expression  of  strong  feeling,  tending  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  mere  cool  propriety  of  style.  But  such  are  not  its  lejptimate 
tendencies.  So  far  as  it  restrains,  it  generally  restrains  to  chasteness  and 
real  beauty.  It  promotes  strength,  good  sense,  and  honesty  in  our  own 
writing,  and  cultivates  discernment  in  estimating  the  writing  of  others. 
And  there  is  need  enough  now  of  the  ability  to  see  whether  a  smooth 
chiming  expression  contains  real  meaning,  orisonlyan  expression.  The 
aame  general  opposition  to  splurging  shows  itself  in  conversation,  dress, 
and  other  matters  which  concern  taste  and  good  sense. 

And  now  it  might  be  more  becoming,  if  instead  of  indulging  our  pro- 
pensity to  grow  didactic,  we  should  close  with  a  confession  that  we  may 
have  illustrated  practically  the  evils  which  have  been  pointed  out.  Butcer- 
t«n  principles  recommend  themselves  to  us  all — however  often  we  violate 
them— as  worth  tbeattention  of  one  who  would  avoid  splurging,  and  yet 
cultivate  what  power  of  beauty  and  sublimity  he  possesses.  Good  taste  and 
good  judgment  are  of  course  needful  to  him  ;  and  on  their  cultivation 
the  authors  he  reads  will  exert  much  influence.  But  especially,*  he  ought 
to  be  perfectly  honest,  not  trying  to  make  himself  or  any  one  else  think 
he  has  ideas  or  feelings  which  he  has  not.  He  should  moreover  think 
of  his  subject,  and  not  of  himself-  To  us,  who  find  it  bo  difficult  for  a 
few  minutes  to  completely  banish  self,  this  seems  almost  impracticable,  and 
probably  difficult  experience  alone  will  bring  any  of  us  to  it  in  agood  de- 
gree. Still  we  can  see  that  the  men  whose  words  have  been  raostpower- 
ful,  are  those  who  spoke  and  wrote  not  for  fame  or  selfish  pleasure,  but 
from  real  love  and  devotion  to  a  cause.  Solid  attainments,  too,  are  neces- 
sary.    It  seems  to  be  true  that  even  men  of  high  natural  talents,  without 
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either  hiird  study  or  sOTeK  disciplioe  of  life,  are  likely  to  become  euper- 
Scial.  Nor  can  it  be  too  often  remembered  that  words  are  but  the 
medium  of  ideas,  and  that  we  should  be  sura  to  have  the  ideas  before  using 
the  words, — letting  thought  form  style,  and  not  style  thought.  These 
things  are  eauer  said  than  done.  Id  this,  ae  in  everything  else,  we  err 
constantly  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But  honesty,  at  least,  is  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  and  while  a  dishonest  affectation  of  profound  thoughts  or 
unreal  feelings  will  sap  the  power  of  very  respectable  talents,  honesty 
will  often  give  to  the  plain  words  of  a  plaiu  man  the  force  of  real  genius- 

B.  8.  B. 


"  CDnr  Sovtign  (Iorrt6|>onlitnce." 

Venice,  Oct,  1856. 

DsAR  Mao  : — Don't  be  misled  by  my  date.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
Venice,  but  confine  myself  to  England,  An  American  may  learn  at 
least  one  useful  lesson  from  the  English,  viz,  not  to  attempt  to  accom- 
plish overmuch  in  a  ^ven  time ;  Johnny  Bull  goes  slow,  and  does 
his  work  without  wearing  himself  out;  young  America  is  faster,  but 
for  the  increased  speed  expeuds  a  disproportionate  amount  of  power, 
and  has  exhausted  his  strength  when  it  should  be  greatest.  Our 
"doing"  of  London  was  after  the  national  manner,  and  although  we  did 
"  do  "  it  quite  thoroughly,  in  the  two  weeks  spent  there,  we  drew  largely 
upon  the  strength  accumulated  on  the  voyage,  and  our  exhausted  sys- 
tem craved  the  quiet  and  rest  of  the  country.  The  first  day's  journey 
brought  us  to  Oxford,  via^iodfior  and  Eton.  The  Castle  at  Windsor 
we  found  very  interesUng,  and  passed  an  hour  agreeably  in  observing 
the  Eton  boys  practice  athletic  games,  particularly  cricket.  Although 
they  were  much  engaged  with  an  important  examinadon,  (a  written 
one,)  they  found  time  to  practice,  not  merely  as  a  pastime,  but  under 
private  teachers  for  the  acquiring  of  skill.  Some  who  bad  the  air  ot 
first  class  scholars,  were  especially  marked  by  stalwart  fj-ames,  and 
appeared  to  possess  " metu  tana  in  eorpore  umo" 

Eton  corresponds  to  an  American  College,  rather  than  Oxford,  where 
there  are  many  separate  institutions  for  students  who  desire  to  study 
after  their  graduation  from  Eton  or  similar  schools,  and  the  time  spent 
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on  the  grass  of  the  play  ground,  uade;  a  veoerable  oak,  with  the  dingy 
red-brick  ball  in  full  view,  brought  my  loved  Aims  Mater  (pro^iectiTe 
in  '58)  to  miod.  Despite  some  things  which  might  be  improved,  ^e 
is  a.  good  mother,  and  her  bodb  cherish  the  memories  of  days  spent 
under  her  care. 

Almost  all  the  students  were  absent  from  Oxford  for  the  summer 
racation,  but  we  obtained  access  to  a  suite  of  rooms  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege. ITiey  congirtod  of  bed-room,  study,  and  parlor ;  were  neatly, 
somewhat  luxuriously  furnished,  and  would  take  the  palm  from  the  iiest 
rooms  at  Yale.  The  Janitor  who  showed  the  rooms  was  communica- 
tive,  and  told  some  stories  which  showed  that  a  disposition  to  break 
rules  (not  windows)  is  not  confined  to  the  unbridled  Western  Conti- 
nent In  the  one,  an  aversion  to  \»  rung*u;)  at  6  A.  M.,  and  in  the 
other,  to  be  rung  in  at  8  F.  M.,  is  very  marked.  Blenheim  Park  and 
Palace,  seen  the  next  day,  I  will  not  describe,  but  will  give  some  account 
of  Cbatsworth,  as  a  specimen  of  English  magnificence,  in  iU  proper 
order.  On  the  third  day  from  London,  we  rode  from  Leamington  to 
Warwick,  and  after  an  examination  of  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
Bridge,  were  conducted  through  Warwick  Castle  and  the  Park.  The 
nobility  are  very  accommodating,  and  permit  the  public  to  inspect  their 
houses  and  grounds  under  the  guidance  of  a  domestic,  to  whom  a  fee  is 
given.  In  some  places,  one  servant  takes  viators  through  a  certain  part 
of  the  premises,  and  then  hands  them  oyer  to  another,  and  he  to  a 
third,  and  the  third  even  to  a  fourth,  so  that  the  total  expense  may 
aoiouDt  to  some  two  dollars,  which  makes  sight-seeing  rather  expen- 
sive. Most  Englishmen,  to  say  nothing  of  for^gners,  complain  of  the 
universal  practice  of  demanding  fees,  and  oouMder  it  a  national  disgrace. 
You  have  to  pay  theohambermiud,  the  waiter,  the  "boots"  at  your  hotel, 
the  driver  of  your  private  vehicle,  the  "  whip"  and  guard  of  a  public  stage, 
even  the  sextons  of  Churches,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  servants  when 
you  inspect  a  mansion;  you  can't  take  a  step  but  some  extra  fee  is 
demanded.  In  Warwick  Castle  are  many  objects  of  historic  interest, 
as  suits  of  mail,  various  weapons,  among  them  a  revolving  pistol,  cen- 
turies old,  and  portraits  of  noted  men  and  women.  These  ore  arranged 
to  ornament  some  rooms,  and  in  others  are  paintings  by  masters,  and 
articles  of  irirtu;  one  inl^d  table  cost  $30,000  in  Tenice,  although 
only  tliree  feet  in  diameter.  The  porridge-potof  Guy  of  Warwick,  held 
three  of  our  party,  and  his  armor  was  correspondingly  huge  ;  the  other 
suits  were  smaller.  Indeed,  I  was  assured  by  an  English  gentleman, 
thaian  ordinary  sized  man  could  not  get  them  on,  which  does  not  agree 
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with  the  prevdent  ulk  of  modem  degenency.  The  tuned  Warvick 
Vbm  ia  large,  and  orDamented  with  bold  baa-relieb,  but,  according  to 
my  taste,  ia  wanting  in  symmetr;  ;  it  lacks  beighth  corresponding  to  its 
horizontal  diameter,  which  gives  it  a  Dutch-butter-bowl  look.  Id  the 
Park  were  some  fine  cedars  of  Lebaaon,  and  the  view  across  the  Owan 
was  beautiful. 

Leaving  Warwick,  a  dreary  drive  in  the  rain  brought  us  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  an  unintereeting  looking  place,  and  yet'  one  of  Earth's 
Ueccas.  It  is  not  a  place  for  mirth,  but  reverent  pensiveneas,  and  a 
lassitude  from  over  work,  aud  the  melancboly  which  a  rain  invariably 
entails  upon  me,  produced  a  proper  temper  to  muse  at  Shakespeare's 
tomb,  except  that  they  rather  deadened  feeling.  A  plain  slab  near  the 
altar,  with  his  E«lf-compoBe(fepitapt>  forbidding  the  removal  afhisbonea, 
those  of  his  family  adjoining,  and  a  bust,  strikiagly  unlike  the  Chan- 
dois  portrait,  but  sud  to  have  been  made  after  a  cast  taken  of  him  when 
dead,  mark  where  he  rests.  The  home  where  he  was  bom  is  a  rickety 
building,  and  shows  signs  of  past  or  present  neglect ;  the  upper  cham- 
ber, in  which  he  first  saw  light,  is  all  written  over  with  names  and  efi'u- 
nons,  and  the  woman  in  charge  said  that  we  might  write  ours  with  a 
pencil,  but  not  in  ink,  but  I  desired  publicity  in  neither  way.  Return- 
ing to  Leamington,  the  road  passed  (be  King's  mountain,  an  nninterest- 
ii^  hill.  The  modem  smartness,  and  the  gayety  of  Leamington,  an 
English  Sarat<^>,  jarred  upon  the  feelings  following  a  visit  to  such  a 
place,  and  we  hastened  away  to  Eenilworth  Castle,  or  rather  il»  mins. 
Having  walked  around  there,  and  looked  down  upon  them  from  a 
neighboring  hillock,  we  applied  at  the  ancient  keeper's  lodge,  which  has 
be«i  repaired  for  the  farmer  who  rents  the  grounds,  and  obtained 
admittance,  and,  of  course,  a  guide.  The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  kissed 
the  crumbling  towers  a  reverent  good-ni^t,  and  now  darkness  came 
with  a  soft-robe,  and  covered  their  decay  from  peering  eyes.  Ivy  ran 
wantonly  over  the  walls,  grass  grew  in  the  crevices,  swallows  flitted  in 
and  out  at  the  open  windows,  sheep  were  feeding  in  the  court-yard,  the 
lake  was  drained,  the  garden  mined,  all  conspired  to  make  an  image  of 
desolation — a  perfsct  ruin,  and  we  groped  in  dark  vaults,  climbed  crum- 
bling stairways,  stood  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  room,  and  the  great  dining 
hall,  recalling  our  history,  and  the  romance  of  the  Northern  Wizard, 
until  night  came  and  drove  us  out.  The  mighty  are  bllen,  and  darkness 
has  their  mansion,  and  we  were  but  intruders  to  be  driven  away.  After 
passing  Famsworth,  the  country  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and 
Derby,  we  soon  entered  the  beautiful  Derwent  Valley,  with  its  romantio 
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scenery.  After  leaving  the  can,  a  stage-coach  went,  part  of  the  way, 
through  the  Chatfiworth  Park  to  Edenson,  a  hantlet,  with  an  inn  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  same.  After  dinner,  in 
company  with  &  pleasant  olO  English  gentleman,  who  wondered  that  we, 
being  Americana,  could  speak  so  good  English,  we  strolled  in  the  Park, 
And  finally  found  our  way  to  the  hunting  lodge,  a  high  tower  from 
which  the  ladies  of  the  family  may  view  the  hunts.  It  etaada  on  high 
ground,  and,  we  concluded,  must  command  an  extensive  view.  But  the 
trouble  waa  to  get  the  beneSt  of  this,  the  door  being  locked,  and  do 
servant  to  open  it,  if  it  was  to  be  open  for  strangers,  which  we  had  good 
reasons  for  doubting.  Now,  ali  ye  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  new 
Gymnasium,  attend  and  learn  the  benefit  of  gymnastic  exercise.  The 
building  was  undergoing  repairs  and  waa  surrounded  by  three ,  tiers  of 
scaffolding,  the  last  being  even  with  some  windows.  A  good  jump 
gave  a  hold  upon  the  horizontal  timlwr  of  the  lower  tier,  and  a  use  of 
the  musclea  of  the  arms,  and  a  cotemporaneous  elevation  of  Uie  pedal 
ertramitiea,  placed  feut  as  well  as  hands  upon  it,  and  the  first  story  was 
gained  ;  a  similar  operation  at  the  other  two  brought  us  to  a  level  with 
the  windows,  and  a  short  walk  on  a  plank  gave  us  an  entrance,  which 
was  commemorsted  by  three  cbeen  for  Prof.  Langdon.  The  view  irom 
the  roof  amply  repaid  for  the  labor  of  attaining  to  it.  Around  the  tower 
were  roada,  descending  by  a  slope  to  a  meadow,  made  verdant  by  the 
winding  Derwent,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  hills  arose,  behind 
which  the  sun  was  hastening  to  rest  his  wearied  coursers. 

On  the  left,  in  the  valley,  were  the  house  and  gardens  of  Chatsworth, 
with  the  hnge  conservatory,  the  germ  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  glistening 
like  wlver  in  the  san-light  On  the  right  was  the  vegetable  garden,  with 
the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  ffardener,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  in 
the  midst.  From  such  a  look-out,  darkness  alone  induced  us  to  descend, 
and  wind  our  way  back  through  the  woods  and  valley.  At  the  inn, 
during  our  absence,  had  arrived  "an  American  party,"  which  included 
two  pretty  New  York  girls,  and  the  sight  of  their  delicate  beauty,  after 
the  aurieit  we  had  had  of  English  robustness,  so  affected  our  susceptible 
natures  that  we  made  a  profuse  demand  upon  our  wardrobes — that  is, 
such  was  our  desire,  but  confound  it!  for  the  first,  and,  you  may  be  sure, 
the  last  time,  we  had  "  expressed  "  it  ahead,  and  were  forced  to  appear  in 
traveling  suits.  The  future  proved  that  they  had  a  very  discreet  papa 
and  a  prudish  mamma,  who  kept  strict  watch  over  them  and  allowed 
no  rambles  by  "  Derweni's  sweet  waters,"  so  we  became  reconciled  to 
the  hardship  of  having  no  dress  coats.    The  next  morning,  when  taking 
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breakfast,  "a  la  Anglait"  i,  e.  pouring  out  our  own  t«a,  it  waa  under 
the  mischievouB  gloncA  lA  four  black  eyee,  wljich  did  not  at  all  help  mj 
awkwardness,  (I  au  the  "grandmother"  of  our  party,  and  by  virtue  of 
my  office  preside  over  the  tea-pot,)  and  I  vowed  never  to  travel  in 
England  again  until  a  pretty  little  helpmeet  is  provided  for  such  emer- 
gencies. After  breakfast  wc  visited  the  vegetable  gardens,  so  called, 
but  which  include  hot-houses,  filled  with  flowers,  among  ihem  the 
Victoria  Begia,  and  others  int^losing  tropical  fruits,  pine-applea,  bananas, 
oranges,  <tc.  On  the  Eunny  side  of  the  garden-walls  peach  and 
apricot  trees  were  truneii,  other  situations  being  too  cold.  Paxtou'a 
home,  a  building  equal  to  the  best  American  maDBious,  is  in  the  midst 
of  these  gardens.  Next,  we  crossed  the  Park  to  the  Duke's  Palace, 
but  found  that  we  could*  not  be  admitted  uutil  after  2  P.  M^  iw 
an  excursion  party  from  Birmingham  was  expected.  The  private 
grounds,  however,  were  to  be  seen  under  the  guidance  of  a  servaoL 
They  are  adorned  with  statues,  water  works,  as  a  fouDlun,  nearly 
three  hundred  feet  high,  another  where  the  water  falls  like  an  umbrella, 
artidcisi  cascades  of  varied  beauty,  and  a  metal  willow  tree,  which, 
while  you  are  admiring  as  a  genuine  article,  emits  streams  in  all 
directions,  and  lakelets,  grottoes,  trees  of  every  kind  with  paths  wind- 
ing through  them,  and  gorgeous  flowers,  velvet  turf,  with  graveled  walka, 
arranged  after  the  manner  of  Italian  and  French  gardens.  Art  has 
done  her  utmost  to  make  a  paradisa,  and  the  surrounding  Park  of  two 
thousand  acres  in  wood  and  meadow,  thick  with  browsing  deer  and 
the  noble  Devonshire  cattle  cooling  themselves  in  the  gentle  river, 
was  a  rich  setting  for  the  jewel.  After  seeing  tropical  plants  and  full 
grown  trees,  as  the  Banyan,  Palm,  and  Brazil  Pino,  in  tiie  conservatory, 
which  covers  ua  acre,  intoxicated  with  beauty,  I  cried  to  the  listening 
hills— 

"  0  earth  t  thy  spUDdor  and  thy  beaaty,  how  amiziDg, 
Where'er,  anew,  I  turn  to  thee  iatenecly  gaEing, 
With  rapture  I  ezclaioi,  how  beautiful  thou  art! 
How  beautifnlr 
Near  the  house  is  an  ancient  tower,  surrounded  with  a  deep  moat, 
where  Mary  of  Scotland  pined  for  thirteen  weary  years.     What  must 
have  been  her  feelings,  shut  in  from  the  surrounding  grounds,  so  inviting 
io  llieir  loveliness  !     After  rambling  along  the  river's  bank,  we  endeav- 
ored to  secure  a  conveyance  to  take  us  to  Sheffield  in  the  aflernoon,  but 
the  landlord  liked  our  company  so  well  that  he  could  supply  none,  so 
we  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to  walk  with  our  carpet-bags 
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two  miles  to  Boslow,  engage  places  oq  the  stage-coach,  and  reiurn  to 
Bee  the  Palace.  When  we  came  dowa  staira  with  our  b^s,  and  Boni- 
£ae«  saw  he  could  not  keep  ub,  by  some  yetj  unexpected  return  of  a 
carriage,  he  was  able  to  furnish  a  vehicle,  which  marked  kindness,  with 
a  Caudle  lecture  od  endeavors  to  practice  imposition,  we  emphatically 
declined.  On  returning  to  the  Castle  at  two,  the  porter  again  denied 
admission,  as,  owing  to  some  delay,  the  excursion  party  were  jiist 
eoteriDg. 

I  appealed  to  Lis  sense  of  justice,  briugiog  up  the  announcement  of 
th«  morning,  no  use ;  touched  him  with  the  interest  Americans  felt  in 
Chatsworth ;  and  growing  eloquent  upon  the  disappointment,  won  the 
victory.  The  crowd  were  pressing  in  willi  their  tickets ;  "  go  on,"  swd 
he  in  an  under  tone,  "  only  say  nothing,"  A  pretty  chambermaid  was 
acting  as  cicerone  to  our  squad,  and  with  merry  winks  at  the  open 
mouths  and  wondering  stare  of  the  others,  gave  us  private  explanations 
of  the  gorgeous  rooms,  magnificent  paintings,  and  speaking  statues. 
Among  these,  was  one  of  Edward  Everett,  wLich  lost  nothing  by  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  distinguished  men.  But  the  great  feature 
was  the  "  unwashed ;"  to  whose  credit  be  it  said,  that  they  were  very 
orderly. 

A  pleasant  walk  back  to  Boslow,  And  a  ride  on  top  of  an  old  &sh< 
ion  English  stage-coach  brought  us  to  Sheffield,  and  an  end  to  the  day. 


JO)eslrtmona. 

UtStudtnl.   "Where's  my  lady  t" 

2dSlvdenl.   "  Qon«,  my  lord  I " — Oolwoi  TaioiBT. 

Well  earned  would  hare  been  the  immortal  hme  of  Shakspeare  as 
the  most  wonderful  reader  of  human  nature  and  delineator  of  human 
character  that  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  had  he  lefl  the  world  no 
other  l^acy  than  '  Othello.' 

If  this  decision,  which  the  ages  have  proDOunoed  just,  be  so,  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  were  such  an  one  to  picture  from  his  imagi- 
nation what  he  considered  the  summation  of  perfection  in  any  character, 
that  ideal  would  be  worthy  of  the  concurrence  and  confidence  of  all, 
instead  of  the  unfavorable  criticism  and  misconstruction  with  which  it 
is  so  frequently  handled. 
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Aa  we  consider  it  the  greatest  merit  and  peculiarity  in  this  delinea- 
tion of  female  excellence  is,  that  trbile  she  is  of  surpaiung  lavelineas  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  form,  and  every  way  presenting  a  combination  of 
attractions  probably  never  attained,  it  seems  perfectly  natural,  and  hy 
no  means  wonderful,  There  U  a  great  deal  of  the  angel,  but  there  is 
joflt  as  much  of  the  woman,  constituting  a  harmony  of  character,  which, 
according  to  George  W.  Curtis,  neither  Dickens,  Thackeray,  nor  any 
English  noveliBts,  from  that  day  to  this,  hare  succeeded  in  drawing. 
The  perfection  of  the  conception  of  her  external  beauty  is  never  called 
in  question :  but  the  success  of  Shakepeare  is  often  denied  in  establish- 
ing a  character  worthy  of  imitation,  or  qualitiee  of  mind  and  heart 
which  we  can  approve. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  what  was  Shakspcare's  ideal  of  a  lady, 
and  if  that  ideal,  now  exceeding  two  centuries  in  age,  would  come  up 
to  the  standard  or  satisfy  the  test  of  what  is  required  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

To  establish  the  commendable  character  of  Dcsdemona,  it  is  likewise 
necessary  to  defend  that  of  Othello — since  if  he  was  not  every  way 
worthy  of  the  hand  that  gave  her  heart  away,  and  worthy  of  that 
heart's  affections,  then  she  could  not  be  defended  in  her  judgment  in 
choosing  or  latte  for  admiring  such  a  character  I  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  character  was  prniseworlhy,  and  no  suffii^ent  rea.<K>n8  existed  to 
forbid  her  admiration,  we  have  imaaediately  a  strong  argument  in  oar 
lady's  bvor  ! 

We  cannot  deny  that  of  all  biped  animus  in  existence,  a  full-blooded 
negro  is  in  appearance  the  most  ridiculous.  The  man  who  can  sup- 
press a  stnile  at  the  inconsistency  of  a  black  grinning  African,  dressed 
and  jeweled  agcorjiag  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  gaudy  tflste,  with  lips 
so  thick  thiit  it  is  difficult  to  see  over  tbem,  between  which  are  on  con- 
stant exhibition  a  set  of  grinders,  involuntarily  reminding  one  of  a 
graveyard  in  a  dark  night ;  and  to  crown  all,  with  his  short  woolly  tuft 
above,  has  certainly  one  prominent  recommendation  for  a  deaconship. 

If  then  Desdemona  could  such  love  an  one — of  another  race  than  her 
own — and  to  sucb  a  degree,  that  even  in  his  Jealous  frenzy,  after  she 
bad  suffered  the  rudest  treatment  and  severity  that  his  very  'stubborn- 
ness and  frowns'  to  her  eye  had  grace  and  favor  in  them,  we  must  allow 
that  she  exhibited  a  depraved  taste — an  unnatural  and  indelicate  charac- 
ter, unworthy  of  commendation.  Nor  have  we  occupied  oar  time  in 
constructing  a  suppositious  objectioi,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  tin  ignorant 
beli^  that  Othello  was  such  an  image  in  respect  to  personal  appearance 
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as  we  have  dasoribed.  The  most  famous  artists  have  ainsya  held  this 
0ODc«ption,  and  thus  invariably  represent  him  on  canvas  and  in  frontis- 
pieoe.  And  famous  reasonera,  too,  have  spent  their  time  and  strength 
to  aigua  this  conception  tme ;  so  that  the  name  of  Othello  is  associated 
in  our  minds  with  that  of  Hlkiopum,  and  we  justly  wonder  how  such  a 
woman  could  ibisake  ao  many  noble  matches — her  father — country — 
friends — for  one  so  repnldve.  But  Othello  was  not  a  negro.  Critics 
forget  that  he  was  styled  the  Moor  of  Venice,  and  that  aa  a  great  difference 
exists  between  the  Moorish  race  and  that  of  the  Negro,  as  exists  between 
the  Yankee  people  and  the  Ethiopian.  The  Moots  were,  and  are  at 
this  day,  an  intellectual,  handsome  people,  bearing  a  strong  reBemblance 
to  the  European.  They  led  then,  as  they  do  now,  a  settled  life  in  the 
capainty  of  merchants,  mechanics  and  agriculturists,  but  were  then 
more  enterprising  and  warlike,  and  consequently  better  £itt«d  to  produce 
jnat  such  a  character  as  Othello.  Yenilians,  ou  the  other  hand,  had  no 
connection  with  N^roes,  who  were  aa  d^raded  as  they  hare  ever  been, 
and  were  in  no  way  calculated  to  furnish  a  hero  who  could  be  either 
intelligent  or  fascinating.  .  There  it  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  of  dark 
complexion,  and  in  his  modesty,  when  he  defends  himself  before  hia 
'  seniors,'  as  he  compares  hb  sunburnt  face  with  the  delicate  counte- 
nance of  Desdemona,  declares  himself '  black.'  Rude  in  speech,  also,  he 
says  he  is,  while  in  the  same  '  round,  unvarnii>hed  tale,'  he  proceeds  to 
prove  by  his  language  and  discourse  that  he  is  neither  uneducated  or 
African.  • 

It  is,  therefore,  no  dhparagement  to  Desdemona  that  she  fell  in  love 
with  the  straight-haired,  valiant  Moor,  because  he  bore  the  complesion 
of  a  Spaniard.  We  have  living  examples  of  ladies,  whose  taste  and 
refinement  could  not  be  called  in  question,  who  find  in  such  an  objection 
no  sufficient  cause  to  forbid  the  same  tender  and  passionate  emotions, 
such  as  possessed  Desdemona  when  she  gazed  upon  and  learned  Of 
Othello  his  story — if  wealth  and  position  are  to  be  gained  thereby. 

The  character  of  Olhdio  was  well  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  love 
of  snch  a  maiden.  Hia  open  and  magnanimous  disposition — his  trusting 
and  artless  manner — hia  ardent  afiiection — his  great  heart — his  every 
word  and  action  during  their  courtship,  were  such  that  no  woman  with 
a  soul  could  have  resisted.  He  loved  what  was  excellent  and  just;  he 
possessed  a  soul  to  appreciate  such  a  character  in  others.  Friends  and 
envious  enemies  alike  could  but  testify  to  his  worth.  That  little  bidden, 
fiendish  foe,  lago,  even  white  plotting  against  him,  bore  witness  that 
the  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  noble  nature ;  "  is  constant,  loving,  generous, 
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flnd  I  dare  think,  will  prove  to  DeBdamona  a  most  dear  husband."  lliat 
was  what  she  wanted.  The  Senate  thought  him  "  all  in  all  Buffi(^eDt,  s 
noble  nature,  whom  pasaion  could  not  shake,  whose  solid  virtue  the  shot 
of  accident  nor  dart  of  chance  could  neither  graze  nor  pierce."  Is  it 
not  then  a  strong  commendation  to  Desdemona  that  when  such  a  lover 
came  in  collision  with  tlia  sleepy  dandy  suitors  of  her  own  nation,  that 
she  proved  faithful  to  her  womanhood,  and  did  not  barter  her  heart  (or 
fashion  and  for  gold  ?  Tlie  fact  is,  constructed  as  she  was,  she  could 
not  have  helped  loving  Othello,  if  she  bad  desired  otherwise,  which 
would  have  been  just  as  impossible.  When  such  an  one — "  a  maid  of 
that  paragoned  description  and  wild  fame,  one  that  excelled  the  quirki 
blazoning  pens,"  and  who  was  as  beautiful  in  mind  as  she  was  exquisitely 
fair  in  person,  came  in  contact  with  such  as  we  see  Othello  to  have 
been,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  nature  that  there  should  not  have 
a  general  "smash  up"  ensued.  8be  was  as  accomplished  as  he  was 
renowned — as  "delicate  with  the  needle"  at  he  was  skillful  with  the 
spear — and  if  he  could  talk  so  fascinatingly  that  she  "  gave  him  for  his 
pains  a  world  of  sighs  ;"  she,  on  the  other  hand,  "  could  sing  the  savage- 
ness  out  of  a  hear."  "A  maiden  never  bold,  right  modest,  and  at  the 
name  time  of  high  and  plenteoua  wit  and  invention."  No  timorons 
girl— H>r  pretty  doll-faced  plaything,  wiih  on)y  a  face  and  form  ;  these 
are  comparatively  numerous;  but  the  "gentle-minded,  yet  self-reliant 
woman,  who  "  with  a  spirit  so  still  and  quiet  that  she  blushed  at  her- 
self," had  an  eye  that  could  flash  as  well  as  weep,  who  could  command 
as  well  as  beseech — whoso  passion  was  only  equaled  by  her  unbounded 
devotion  :  this  is  not,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  an  every  day  occurrence. 

Love  seeks  equality,  or  rather  each  wishes  to  think  each  superior, 
that  each  may  deify  each.  Here  each  found  their  counterpart,  and 
when  mortals  are  paired  like  this,  love  loses  its  sickish  and  ridiculons 
character,  and  has  prajideur  in  it.  Here  was  enlireness  ;  a  total  trust ; 
a  mutual  worship.  They  mingled  together  their  looks  and  feelingn, 
and  became,  as  it  were,  heart  of  one  heart  and  soul  of  one  soul.  No 
inquiries  here  concerning  "age,  feaiibility  and  future  prospects" — no 
hindrance  found  in  a  sunbnmt  complexion,  but  the  one  was  in  love  with 
the  great  heart  and  the  great  thoughts,  and  the  other  with  Desdemons 
herself  for  what  she  was,  and  both  of  them  for  the  simple  reason,  be- 
cause they  could  not  help  it. 

They  met,  and  as  the  mind  of  Desdemona  was  filled  with  the  lustre  of 
Othello's  noble  greatness,  so  it  is  a  proof  of  Desdemona's  worth  and  ele- 
vated character,  to  be  wooed  and  won  hy  such  as  Othello  ! 
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But  objectora  find  points  to  sbow,  in  their  whole  course  of  life,  that 
from  their  setting  out  there  were  deviaUona,  both  unnatural  and  repreben- 
rible,  Wa  aay  their  course  of  life,  as  they  are  connected  so  closely  in  all 
their  words  and  deeds,  that  one  cannot  be  dincussed  independently  of 
the  oUter.  The  first  objection  is  their  elopement,  and  the  deceptjon  of 
her  father,  which  rightly  conndered,  so  far  from  depreciating  her  charac- 
ter, affords  one  of  the  beet  opportanitiee  for  establishing  it. 

It  shows  that  she  possessed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  her  father,  and 
was  BO  worthy  of  it  that  he  called  to  witness  all  the  things  of  senee, 
"  whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair  and  happy  "  was  not  bewitched  by  magic. 
The  old  gentleman  ?ery  naturally  desired  her  to  marry  some  of  the 
wetdthy  dandies  of  her  own  nation.  He  doubtless  had  enjoyed  fine 
dreams  of  the  way  Desdemona's  mansion  would  look  when  she  was 
"settled  down"  at  home,  and  where  he  conid  drop  in  handily  and  bring 
presents  to  the  grandchildren.  And  while  he  bears  testimony  to  her 
worth,  he  shows  himself  moat  lamentably  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
Dot  to  have  known  that  this  would  never  have  done  for  such  a  maid  as 
Desdemona.  Othello's  own  defense  would  excuse  any  elopement  under 
any  drcnmstances.  "  Tte  story  of  my  life,"  he  says,  "  I  ran  it  through 
from  bo^sh  days  until  the  moment  she  bad  me  tell  it,"  and  proceeding 
with  his  interesting  and  checkered  course,  the  coldest' nature  is  stirred 
with  sympathy  for  him.  Where  lovers  get  a-talkJng  this  way,  let  old 
Goremoi^s  beware.  These  thrilling  accidents  and  hairbreadth  escapee 
and  heroic  deeds  are  dangerous  thin^.  There  is  nothing  like  sympathy 
as  a  foundation  for  love.  We  admire  the  love  of  Desdemona,  because 
it  was  genuine,  and  built  on  such  noble  foundations.  And  though 
she  was  so  lovely  that  the  proudest  beauties  of  our  day  would  be  hon. 
ored  by  a  comparison,  Othello  did  not  believe  or  fall  into  the  error  of 
love  at  first  sight.  She  respected  Othello  as  he  began  his  story,  for  he 
was  a  famous  captain,  and  worthy  of  respect.  She  learned  more,  and 
esteemed — that  esteem  founded  upon  a  personal  knowledge  of  his  worth 
of  character  begat  in  her  a  friendship  which  ripened  into  such  a  love  as 
only  a  Desdemona  could  experience.  Othello,  in  the  meantime,  was 
neitheridlenorasleep.  Glances  were  exchanged — theyadvanced  to  little 
acta  of  courtesy,  of  gallantry. 

And  o&  did  I  btguiU  ber  of  her  tears 

Whan  I  did  speak  of  flom«  dUtreuful  stroke 

That  mj  joath  luffered. 

He  swore  in  hAth  'twas  Strang*,  'twas  paasjng  straoga ; 

Twaa  pitiful — 'twas  woodrona  pitlfoL 

As  wished  she  had  not  heard  it — yet  shs  wished 
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nst  HeaTtD  hkd  nud«  htr  iiul]  a  ifum ;  ihs  tliuik*d  dm, 
And  b*d«  mo,  if  I  bad  •  Mand  that  loved  b«r, 
I  ihDnld  bat  taach  him  bow  to  MX  my  Morj, 
And  tbat  wonld  iroo  her.     Upon  thii  hint  I  (ptlt*. 

It  was  EJgar  A.  Poe  nho  taid  that  "the  trish  of  DeedemoDS  'that 
Heaven  hftd  mode  her  such  a  man,'  waa  the  sweetest  touch  in  Shak- 
gpeare."  Not  that  she  deeired  herself  in  his  place — tbat  would  be  un- 
natur&l,  but  it  it  natural  to  wish  to  be  like  those  whom  we  reverenc« 
ftnd  highly  esteem. 

And  it  was  this  maiden  of  "spirit,  so  still  and  gentle,  that  ahe 
bluih«d  at  herself"  that  gave  Othello  the  first  bint  that  she  loved 
him.  But  from  this  we  argue  do  indelicacy  for  Deidemoaa:  only 
the  power  of  love.  And  here  we  see  snother  beauty  of  ber  char- 
acter. With  all  ber  graces,  acquirements  and  accomplishmenta,  she 
was  a  simple-minded  woman.  Had  she  been  a  genius,  she  would  have 
been  more  guarded ;  she  would  have  hinted  lees  boldly  bat  not  less 
innocently.  She  too  might  have  dazzled  Othello,  and  won  his  admi- 
ration, but  never  his  love.  It  is  not  the  "  strong-minded  women"  of 
lofty  intellects  that  captivate  anybody,  much,  less  a  man  who  is  himself 
possessed  of  high  genius  and  intellectual  power,  u  Othello  evidently 
was.  They  pass  by  these  brilliant  roses,  and  take  to  their  bosom 
some  beautiful  wayude  lily,  and  cherish  them.  It  was  thus  with 
Othello  and  Desdemona.  Their  love  lay  long  smothered,  mouldering 
in  silence,  then  kindling,  burning,  Maiing  and  purifying  in  ito  growth 
the  souls  of  each,  it  proved  itself  an  affection  that  fhim  the  very 
heart  ate  every  passion  save  its  sole  self.  The  father  frowned  upon 
it — with  no  mother  to  counsel  them  there  was  but  one  step — that  waa 
elopement  She  gave  up  all  girlish  fear,  her  father's  love,  the  bappinau 
of  her  borne,  and  fled  with  the  other  half  of  her  soul.  A  most  commend- 
able step — we  approve  of  it  heartily.  Desdemona  could  have  loved  do 
other  than  Othello ;  and  how  could  she  hare  suffered  a  life  connection 
during  all  the  jogA  and  aps  and  downs  of  her  earthly  existence  with  one 
of  those  whose  presence  waa  not  congenial  for  a  moment  even.  Call  it 
deviation,  if  you  will,  bnt  "yet  the  light  that  led  astray  was  li^t 
from  heaven." 

The  brightest  feature,  however,  in  her  character  was  her  constancy. 
Othello,  frenzied  with  jealousy  and  insane  with  rage,  became  a  wretch, 
whom  it  wonld  be  flattery  to  call  a  brute.  Alt  that  die  cnielty  of  a 
fiend  could  inflict  is  heaped  upon  ber  who  waa  an  only  daughter — the 
child  of  wealth  and  luxury — who  had  forsaken  home  and  friends  to  be 
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wilb  him ;  and,  like  a  true  woman,  no  aooner  is  tb«  blow  struck  than 
it  U  Ibigiren.  With  "a  kiss  for  a  blow,"  she  retorts — " UnkiiklneM 
may  do  much,  and  thy  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life,  but  never  taint 
my  lore."  So  complete  as  a  whole,  so  perfect  and  Christian-like  in  every 
particular  of  character,  in  every  shade  of  feeling,  and  in  every  mani- 
feetaUon  of  disposition  does  she  prove  herself  to  be,  that  vera  we 
to  sum  ap  in  one  brief  word  all  that  we  oon^dered  pure,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report  in  female  character,  it  should  be — Desdemona. 


*S[)e  Hsc  of  SHohttn  J'ictton. 

EvE&r  faculty  of  our  nature  has  an  office  and  a  growth  peculiarly 
its  own.  We  do  wrong  to  neglect  either  of  them  in  the  process  of  self- 
culture.  The  perfect  man,  after  whose  ideal  excellence  we  all,  in  our 
own  blind  ways,  are  striving,  is  a  soul  whose  full  development  in  sym- 
metry and  strength  "gives  ample  room  and  ve^  enough  "  for  every 
^nlty  to  grow  and  ripen.  Among  the  rest,  imaginatJon,  without 
which  we  have  no  high  enjoyment  and  no  rational  hfe,  pute  up  ita  claim 
far  special  culture.  We  all  know  well  its  forming  influence  in  child- 
hood and  its  power  in  the  youth  of  Rations.  So  child  but  lives  in  its 
ideal  world  1  Ko  boy  that  does  not  Midas-like,  transmute  all  common 
things  into  the  golden  fabric  of  bis  dreams  I 

"  Heavca  lie*  about  lu  in  our  inlaiic;  I 
SludM  of  the  priion-houBe  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy. 
Bat  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  Aows, 

Heaeeeit  in  hie  joy." 

"The  child  is  &tber  of  the  man."  He  will  never  grow  into  an 
earnest  enthusi^m  for  the  duties  of  his  long  life-struggle,  if  his  imagi- 
Dilion  be  bricked  up  to  death  by  its  stem,  narrow-minded,  utilitarian 
reality.  The  childhood  of  a  great  people,  too,  is  the  spring-time  of 
sll  fervid  and  poetic  imagery ; — and  the  nation  that  would  be  supreme, 
most  master  first  of  alt  the  realms  of  the  ideal — through  them  it 
marches,  if  it  march  at  all,  to  mental  and  moral  greatness. 

This  culture  oi^t  not  to  stop  with  childhood.  The  man  needs  it 
He  mnst  and  will  have  it.  He  finds  it  in  art,  in  the  charm  of  poetry, 
in  the  creations  of  fiction.  We  find  it  in  a  noble  fruit  and  im^e  of 
Toi.  im.  1 5 
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our  age,  which  ancient  times  could  never  put  together.  The  Novel  Is 
the  Epic  of  our  soci&l  and  domeetjc  life.  The  old  republics  had  no 
materials  from  which  to  build  it.  The  empire  of  Woman  had  never 
risea  in  the  world.  The  incident  and  beauty  of  domestic  life,  whidi 
springs  alone  from  her  matured  influence,  was  all  unknown.  No  mid- 
dle clitss,  whose  life  was  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes  of  society, 
furnished  a  common  ground  of  interest  for  Ixith;  above  alt,  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  elevated  passion,  the  love  that  lightens  the  fireside  and 
lives  in  ali  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  all  this  had  never  varied  and  con- 
secrated the  social  life  of  Greece  and  Borne.  The  feudal  baron  caught 
it  in  his  f^nt  glimpses  at  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  long  a^er  the  life 
of  those  old  states  was  buried  in  the  tomb.  The  fiction  which  lived 
then  and  fed  men's  thoughts,  cannot  answer  the  demands  of  our  new 
time.  Every  successive  change  in  the  great  historic  plan,  demands  a 
new  stimulant  for  the  imagination.  It  seeks  it  as  the  vine  p^nfully  and 
•lowly  digs  away  beneath  the  earth,  till  it  finds  and  twines  about  the 
buried  bone  which  is  to  give*  it  nutriment.  Old  fiction  will  not  do  for 
us.  The  ancient  growth  of  v^etation,  the  epic  and  tragic  oaks  and 
pines,  are  falling  all  around,  and  up  frqm  among  their  rools  rise  not  a 
new  growth  of  the  old  trees,  but  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  poplars,  the 
raspberries  and  their  purple  fiowers. 

The  novel,  then,  is  a  new  tiling  in  the  world.  We  have  no  extensive 
data  from  which  to  determine  its  influence.  We  have  yet  seen  only  ita 
earliest  and  roughest  fruits.  Vast  capabilities  yet  hidden,  whole  mines 
of  human  thought  yet  unexplored,  lie  in  the  slandered,  abused,  ill- 
appreciated  novel.  It  has,  indeed,  the  faults  of  a  new  art  and  of  im- 
perfect artists.  But  in  ita  total  influence  and  promise,  we  clum  for  it 
all  praise.  Let  us  meet  fairly  the  charges  commonly  brought  against 
ita  aims  and  character. 

Novels  are  too  often  charged  with  all  evils  arising  &om  the  exclusivo 
devotion  shown  them  by  a  morbid  imagination.  The  imagination  cer- 
tainly needs  to  grow  with  equal  pace  and  in  just  proportion  with  the 
'other  faculties,  but  this  is  directly  the  reverse  of  its  exclusive  or  pre- 
dominant cultivation.  Feed  a  man  on  mathemstics  and  on  nothing 
elae,  and  you  will  make  of  him  a  soulless  prodigy.  Develop  the  animal 
instincts  within  him,  and  let  his  moral  nature  grow  wild,  and  you  will 
make  a  brute  of  him.  Cultivate  to  excess  any  part  of  bis  nature  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest,  and  his  growth  will  be  unnatural  and  monstrous. 
Imagination,  like  the  rest,  must  have  its  due  place  in  the  training  of  the 
mind.     Shall  we  then  cram  it  with  every  delicacy  and  omit  all  mental 
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exercise,  till  wo  bring  on  an  imaginative  dyspepsia  to  people  our  lives 
with  myBteriea  and  gorgeous  phantasms,  and  oar  dreams  with  wander* 
ing  gboaU  !  Novels  were  meant  to  have  their  proper  place  in  mental 
training.  They  are  not  more  answerable  for  the  effects  of  their  im> 
proper  use  than  was  the  Old  Testament  for  Dred's  hallucinations. 
Exclnsive  devotion  to  even  religious  novel  reading,  wonld  soon  show 
itaelf  in  a  mind  not  cast  originally  in  an  iron  mould,  in  too  great  excite- 
ment or  the  imagination,  too  much  living  in  an  ideal  world,  and  in  a 
sickly  religious  sentimeDtalily.  With  this,  fiction  itself  is  not  chai^e- 
able.     The  evil  lies  at  the  door  of  the  morbid  mind. 

This  being  premised,  we  may  possibly  see  in  a  somewhat  truer  light 
the  objections  commonly  and  narrowly  brought  against  it.  Does  it 
give  false  ideas  of  life  ?  They  tell  us  that  the  plot  of  the  novel  is  at 
beet  an  image  of  a  very  small  segment  of  our  life-circle  ;  thai  successful 
love  is  iQade  the  great  end  and  motive-power  of  existence ;  that  the 
novel  takes  for  granted  either  tiiat  love  ends  with  marriage,  or  that 
married  life  possesses  no  variety  or  interest  Love  docs,  indeed,  seem 
to  be  an  essential  to  the  highest  interest  in  fiction.  It  illustrates  the 
universality  of  the  principle,  that  the  raggedest  love-story,  once  begun, 
creates  in  everybody's  mind  an  anxiety  for  Uie  catastrophe ;  we  must 
know  whether  the  course  of  true  love  bsa  for  once  run  smoothly ;  we 
must  know  whether  the  mild  young  lover  at  last  finds  pluck  enough  to 
kill  off  his  ferocious  rival.  Robinsos  Crusoe  alone  is  a  novel,  if  it  be  a 
novel,  that  owes  not,  in  some  measure,  its  interest  to  love.  Does  there- 
fore the  novel,  in  proper  quantity,  have  a  folse  and  blinding  effect  upon 
the  mind !  The  answer  is,  that  the  novel  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
mi(»vcosm ;  that  it  selects  some  plot  of  human  nature  to  build  on  and 
enl^hten.  For  the  hard  duties  of  the  world  we  live  in,  we  find  sufifi- 
cient  training  in  our  actual  life.  For  its  dread  realities,  we  have  to  pre- 
pare us,  the  memories  of  trial  and  suffering  and  heart-breakiDg  sorrow. 
For  the  acts  of  to-day,  we  render  up  account,  and  we  all  know  it.  If 
the  novel  brightens  up  only  a  corner  of  human  nature,  it  casta  a  sunny 
light  into  dark  nooks  of  our  heart  history,  that  else  would  be  neglected 
and  sadly  need  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  characters  of  the  novel  are  apt  to  be  possible  in 
all  their  parts,  yet  impossible  when  put  together;  that  they  are  natural, 
yet  not  real.  Phidias  carved  his  Venus  from  the  collective  beauty  (^ 
the  Grecian  cities.  Ilere  he  took  an  arm,  there  a  brow,  there  a  foot, 
yet  no  woman  ever  lived  who  was  the  im^e  of  his  Venus.  And  thus 
the  novelist,  they  say,  has  his  heroes  made  up  of  all  separate  excellen- 
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cies  of  all  human  Icind.  Grant  iU  Thej  are  useful  as  tbe  Venus  of 
Phidias  was  useful.  They  ahow  the  author's  conception  of  a  perfect 
character.  They  are  all  works  of  art  and  must  be  judged  by  art's  high 
standard.  But  is  this  fancied  reproach  one  general!;  true  !  Wetliinknol 
The  author's  conception  is  itself  liable  to  defects,  and  besides,  there  can 
be  no  interest  in  a  mere  catalogue  of  virtues.  Such  have  not  been  nor 
will  he  tbe  characters  of  the  great  novelists.  Human  life,  with  its 
errors  and  failures.  Its  quiet  household  scenes  and  ila  heart-battles,  tbe 
conflict  of  passion  aad  the  infirmity  of  all  things  human,  these,  as  long 
as  tbe  world  endures,  must  be  tbe  themes  of  all  interestiog  fiction. 

They  tell  us,  too,  that  the  novelist,  ^ven  though  he  narrate  real  scenes, 
may  still  pervert  the  taste  and  morals ;  that  the  whole  truth  of  life  will 
not  bear  telling, — vile,  blighting  things,  at  which  the  true  soul  shud- 
ders,— and  *tbat  these  tbe  novelist  lays  bare.  But  the  same  objection 
lies  equally  against  all  history,  and  the  more  complete  the  history,  the 
more  strict  tbe  analogy  between  them.  Spread  out  before  a  youth  the 
detailed  life  of  Alexander ;  it  would  be  worse  than  any  novel.  He 
tendency  of  the  novel,  too,  like  that  of  all  art,  is  to  perfect  and  purify 
itself.  As  it  rises,  it  selects  ils  scenes  from  daik  places,  it  may  be,  but 
it  shades  them  with  their  own  moral  blackness.  Tom  Jones  was  a  work 
of  genius,  a  real  picture  of  tbe  age,  applauded  by  the  clei^  of  th« 
time.  Yet  Tom  Jones  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  family  now. 
Refinement  and  morals  have  taken  a  long  upward  stride  since  then,  and 
tbe  novel  has  risen  with  them. 

But  tbe  great  argument  against  us  is  that  fictitious  sorrows  necessa- 
rily harden  the  heart  to  real  ones.  It  is  a  shallow  old  calumny,  and 
what  truth  is  in  it  amounts  to  just  tliis,  that  a  pasdve  absorption,  con- 
tinual and  complete,  in  tbe  distress  of  fiction,  without  any  correspond- 
ing action  in  daily  life,  is  hardening  to  the  hearL  Who  denies  it  t 
Dugald  Stewart  tells  us  that  experience  diminishes  the  influence  of 
passive  impressions,  but  strengthens  our  active  principles.  The  con- 
stant perusal  of  fiction  diminishes  our  sympathy  with  its  heroes,  but 
strengthens  our  desire  for  that,  kind  of  mental  excitement  It  gives  no 
corresponding  exercise  to  tbe  active  habits  to  counteract  its  tendenciea. 
But  use  by  no  means  implies  abuse,  and  Stewart  himself  acknowledges 
that  when  corrected  by  habits  of  real  business,  they  may  be  profitable 
and  elevating.  We  contend  only  for  the  proper  uee  of  fiction.  And  in 
every  man's  daily  life,  there  is  surely  encugh  of  real  care  and  of  bard 
dnty  to  give  the  lie  to  aM  poetic  faacic  of  Che  world-battle  we  htq 
fighting. 
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What  then  are  the  real  uses  of  these  novels !  Tbej  stand,  first  of  all, 
as  works  of  art,  as  specimens  of  character-painting  for  the  study  of  man- 
kiDd.  Where  one  man  has  opportunity  to  admire  the  IVansfiguration 
of  Raphael,  or  to  learn  the  lesson  which  the  Greek  slave  teaches,  ten 
thoDsand  can  find  in  Dickens  or  in  Scott,  nobler  forms  than  artist  ever 
paioted, — souls  of  patient  self-denial  and  of  radiant  love  to  all  mankind, 
that  are  worth  more  to  the  world  as  examples,  than  a  thousand  Madon- 
nas of  the  oldest  painters. 

Nor  does  any  one  doubt  their  possible  and  actual  influence  in  morals. 
Our  own  female  writers,  imperfeot  and  imitative  as  are  many  of  their 
productions,  have  shown  a  capacity  as  yet  unhthomed,  of  illustrating  the 
highest  principles  o(  morals  in  their  application  to  daily  life.  They  have 
shown  what  is  worth  much  to  our  literature,  that  a  healthy  moral  tone, 
even  a  high  religious  spirit,  is  compatible  with  the  intensest  interest  of 
fic^on. 

The  novel  holds  a  place,  too,  among  the  methods  oi  inculcating  truth 
not  at  all  to  be  despised  in  this  utilitarian  sge.  Somebody  says  ,it  is 
folly  to  talk  of  diluting  a  great  truth  with  a  lot  of  love-tra^  for  the  in- 
struction of  sentimental  girls.  The  spirit  of  the  ^e  contradicts  the  lie. 
Education  is  for  all — education  of  all  the  faculUes — education  of  the  one 
by  means  of  the  other.  It  despises  no  helps  which  Ood  has  planted  in 
the  human  soul- 
How  invaluable  is  it  to  the  scholar  and  philosopher  as  a  picture  of 
national  manners!  Had  we  but  a  siogle  novel  by  Plato,  how  much 
more  should  we  know  of  Greece  I  What  mean  indeed  those  classical 
novels,  those  imagined  scenes  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  which  schol- 
ars send  out  now  as  the  surest  text-books  of  the  life  of  those  old  days, 
weaving  stray  threads  of  habit  and  of  custom  into  the  web  of  interesting 
fiction — filling  out  the  dry  skeleton  of  history  with  the  ruddy  glow  of 
real  flesh,  giving  a  sparkle  to  the  eye  and  a  reality  and  power  to  her 
ancient  presence ! 

Besides,  the  novel  is  a  necessity  of  our  American  character.  Our  so- 
ciety in  its  variety  and  complexity,  furnishes  full  materials  of  incident 
and  interest.  All  the  great  ideas  of  all  the  ages  are  working  out  here 
at  last  their  full  development  They  are  living  subjects  for  the  pen  of 
fiction.  Then,  too,  what  better  relaxation  for  our  practical,  money- 
making  life,  than  glimpses  by  the  cottage  fire,  away  from  the  beaten, 
dusty,  bnsiness-trsck,  into  a  higher  life,  into  the  realms  of  the  ideal  I 

And  then  the  Novel  is  a  strong  Reformer,  informing,  arousing  and 
energizing  the  common  mind.    England  baa  felt  it;  America  is  feeling 
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it  to-day.  Great  public  evils  th&t  demand  reform,  speitik  loudly  through 
ita  voice.  An  eameet  man,  with  a  broad  obserratioo  of  human  nature 
and  a  deep  sense  of  wrong,  pours  into  ideal  characters  the  thought  and 
passion  of  his  own  soul.  They  speak  like  living  orators  to  the  very 
heart  of  a  community.  And  yet  the  novel  has  given  but  a  faint  intlma- 
tioD  of  its  coming  power.  With  all  these  uses,  and  all  these  cspabilitiee 
of  good,  who  shall  prophesy  its  destiny  t  Who  ^all  bound  the  risiug 
empire  ofim^nation  !  a.  h.  8. 


Cigmil  of  (Sanapae  Qollots. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  was  "  told  in  all  confidence"  to  a  few 
"  fellows"  who  were  comparing  notes  of  summer  vacaUon. 

K ,  having  been  requested  to  give  bis  experience  in  hunting  for 

the  silver  mine,  stirred  up  the  hickory  until  it  blazed  brightly,— (we 
hope  you  have  such  an  arrangement  in  your  sanctum), — pressed  down  the 
ashes  of  his  meerschaum,  so  that  the  Gre  should  keep,  eicalted  his  right 
leg  over  the  left,  which  had  hitherto  occupied  the  more  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  began. 

Where  he  took  a  slight  whiff,  you  will  find  a  comma,  a  period  marks 
a  full  puff,  and  he  removed  his  pipe  at  the  intervals. 

"  You  see,"  said  K ,  "  when  I  was  a  sub-Freshraan,  and  I  marvel 

greatly  that  my  memory  should  serve  me  so  well,  I  kept  a  little  know- 
ledge dispensary  in  Dist.  No.  1.  You  may  wonder  what  tliat  has  to  do 
with  hunting  for  silver  in  Canopus  Hollow,  nevertheless,  'therby  hangs 
the  tale.' 

It  was  JQst  after  noon  on  one  of  those  sultry  summer  days,  when  the 
landscape  trembles  to  the  eye,  when  the  brooks  have  all  dried  up,  and 
the  winds  have  all  died  away,  when  you  hear  nothing  but  the  singing  of 
the  grasshopper,  when  nature  seems  dozing,  and  you  are  inclined  to  do 
likewise,  a  huge  shadow  fell  across  the  door  step  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
indicate  that  the  owner  was  not  far  off,  aa  Colonel  Crockett  said,  when 
he  found  an  African  heeliu  the  cancbrake. 

I  had  just  detected  an  urchin,  whose  longitude  might  or  might  not 
have  exceeded  two  cubits,  in  the  act  of  gnawing  birch,  and  had  prompt- 
ly requested  him  to  transfer  it  to  the  stove,  which  in  summer  served 
as  ft  sort  of"  curiosity  shop." 

The  young  gentleman  had  just  executed  the  manceuvre,  and  escaped 
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to  Ilia  seat,  eyeing  ma  ftskance,  and  eridently  coogratulntiiig  himself  thnt 
he  had  got  rid  of  the  birch  so  easily. 

The  nhadow  before  mentiAned  belonged  to  a  huge  Dutchman,  who 
soon  after  preseoted  himself. 

I  have  always  had  great  regard  for  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  here  was 
an  instance  of  individuality  preserved  in  spite  of  time  or  climate. 

I  seemed  to  see  the  very  man  of  Tacitus  before  me,  "  Ingent,  intonsus, 
coeno  oblitus." 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  an  old  piece  of  parchment,  containing  an 
outline  map  of  eooie  locality,  with  directions  and  field  notes  usually  em- 
ployed by  surveyors,  with  a  subjoined  description  in  German  type  let- 
ters, the  whole  executed  very  skillfully  with  the  pen. 

Id  a  voice  like  the  upsetting  of  a  load  of  clam  shells,  he  informed  me 
it  was  a  description  of  a  silver  mine,  somewhere  along  the  Hudson,  at  a 
place  called  Caoopus  Hollow,  and  offered  to  sell  it  for  one  dollar. 

Always  ready  to  make  a  disinterested  sacrifice  for  any  benevolent  en- 
terprise, from  themissionary  cause  to  Prof,  Shattuck's  sparring  academy, 
I  readily  paid  the  sum.  But  being  called  soon  after  to  a  position  in  the 
Preahman  class,  the  honors  and  duties  of  that  position  left  no  time  to  de- 
vote to  such  small  matters  as  silver  mines. 

But  last  summer  vacation,  Q of  '57  and  self  found  ourselves 

among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  to  improve  the  shooting  season, 
and  to  take  the  sea  breeze.  We  use  the  term,  because  we  were  assured 
by  one  of  the  villi^  belles  that  it  was  the  seaport  town  of  the  county. 

Oh  I  those  village  belles!     There  was  such  a  refreshing  piquancy  in 

the  manner  in  which  they  said  "Yaw,  Yaw  I"  to  Q 's  sublime  poetic 

flights,  or  when  his  "  imagination  transcended  the  illimitable  realms  of 
thought,"  they  would  say  "  nick's  forstay  "  witli  such  an  original  exprea- 
sion  of  innocent  wonder.  But  we  will  turn  away  from  these  visions  un- 
til some  hour  for  twilight  musings,  and  stick  to  our  story. 

In  making  some  local  geographical  inquiries,  we  happened  to  learn 
that  Canopus  Hallow  was  but  a  few  miles'  distant.  The  silver  mine,  the 
Dutchman,  and  the  chart  all  came  to  mind.  Thinking  it  might  prove 
A  source  of  revenue  to  those  who  were  wont  to  carry  metal  buttons  in 
their  pockets  to  assist  certain  delusions,  we  decided  on  a  visit 

We  enquired  of  our  host,  who  told  us  that  the  existence  of  the  silver 
mine  was  generally  believed  in  that  region ;  that  the  owners  had  refus- 
ed to  sell  the  land  in  hopes  the  mine  might  one  day  be  discovered. 

He  said  that  two  Germans,  before  the  "old  war  time"  bad  worked  it, 
but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  had  buried  their  mining  tools 
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and  andivided  ora,  and  both  took  a  most  solemn  oath  never  to  retun) 
unless  togetlier. 

One  it  was  taid  bad  beeu  lulled  during  the  war,  the  fate  of  Ui«  other 
was  uncertain. 

A  man,  however,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  miners,  had  occupied  for 
several  jears  a  tenement  near  the  spot,  consisting  psrtiy  of  a  cave,  and 
partlj'  of  a  but  he  had  himself  built.  He  had  no  company  but  a  Ger- 
man boj,  and  finsll;  they  both  disappeared  mysteriously.  The  habita- 
tion could  still  be  pointed  out. 

We  decided  to  visit  it  the  next  day,  and  employed  an  old  Dutchman 
named  Hans  Von  Steinkopf,  to  guide  us  to  the  spot  On  comparing  tha 
description  given  in  the  chart,  which  three  montlis  of  intensest  applicA- 
tiun  to  German  aa  an  optional,  had  enabled  us  to  guess  at  with  some 
success,  with  the  ground  itself,  we  were  surprised  to  find  bow  well  they 
agreed.  We  were  to  follow  up  the  run  loading  from  the  Hollow — an 
hour's  journey, — the  natural  objects  Along  the  way  being  mentioned  with 
great  correctness,  until  we  should  come  to  a  swamp  having  a  rock  at  its 
outlet  with  lead  in  its  seams.  From  this,  in  a  Dorlheast  direction  on 
the  opposite  border,  we  should  search  for  the  mine  in  a  little  ravine 
formed  by  a  spring  bursting  from  the  hill  side. 

We  found  the  swamp,  but  it  seemed  as  impassable  as  the  Styx  itself. 
It  looked  gloomy,  too,  for  the  afternoon  was  somewhat  advanced,  and 
the  shadows  fell  over  it,  like  mantles  from  the  dark  mouulAins.  The 
wild  pigeons  flying  across  from  one  hill  top  to  another  seemed  ilke 
swallows,  so  far  were  they  shove  our  heads,  and  we  almost  saw  the  stars 
reflected  from  its  waters,  resting  on  black,  tremulous,  oozy  mud. 

lEInally,  we  concluded  to  return  to  the  old  miner's  cave,  where  we 
might  pass  the  night,  and  be  ready  to  resume  our  search  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  returned  accordingly,  and  by  night  fall  had  prepared  comfort- 
ahle  lodgings  from  boughs  and  dry  leaves,  and  finally  lay  down  to  sleep 
while  obr  two  one-headed  Cerberi  guarded  the  door. 

We  both  awoke  with  (he  early  light. 

"  You  lost  much,"  said  Q ,  "  by  falling  asleep  so  soon.    Our  guide 

related  to  me  a  thrilling  story  of  the  old  miner's  death." 

This  seemed  rather  strange,  for  the  mental  capacities  of  our  guide 
seemed  suited  to  monosyllables,  which  form  of  expression  he  had  hither- 
to wholly  employed.  Moreover,  I  distinctly  remembered  having  watched 
the  firelight  dancing  on  the  rock  walls  long  allet  both  my  companions 
had  given  audible  evidence  of  heavy  slumber  and  light  conscience.     I 
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was  aniiona,  howerer,  to  h«w  tli«  old  miocr'a  cgncludiiighiuoiy ;  whero- 
upon  Q repeated,  as  near  as  h«  could  remember, 

THE   STOUTT   OF    OXHR   GttlTDB- 

"  I  hare  often  heud  mj  (atlier  relate  stories  of  Uiis  niy^lerious  itereon- 

•ge,  while  he  lived  in  this  very  cave.  He  was  regarded  witli  sujiiTstitioui 

fear,  and  the  stillness  of  the  valley  was  seldom  broken  by  the  oratk  of 

the  hunter's  rifle.     .     .     . 

He  had  not  been  seen  by  the  neigboring  people  for  some  days,  and 
they  judged  ha  must  bo  Ul,  A  farmer  who  lived  nearest  was  preparing 
to  visit  him,  when  one  of  those  "  thunder  storms  of  the  Uudsoit  "  sud- 
denly burst  upon  the  mountnins.  While  raging  at  the  greatest  fury  > 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  a  single  blow,  wliich  nearly  drove  it  from 
its  hinges.  The  farmer  opened  it  carefully,  protecting  the  light  witli  his 
hand,  and  there  was  standing  upon  the  door  step  a  tall,  powerful  built 
man,  in  the  dress  of  a  freebooter,  with  a  carbine  in  his  hand,  and  a  belt 
set  round  with  pistols,  A  strange  cratl  had  been  seen  in  the  bay,  and 
the  farmer  conjectured  that  this  must  bo  the  captain.  In  a  blunt,  half 
jovial  manner,  which  made  the  farmer  shake  with  fear,  lie  inquired  for 
the  old  man's  hut.  The  master  gave  him  the  directions,  but  hesitatingly 
added,  "  you  would  not  go  farther  in  such  a  storm  as  this,"  As  he  spoks 
a  flash  which  almost  blinded  them  shivered  an  oak,  and  dashed  the 
splinters  in  their  very  faces.  The  stranger  laughed  with  a  fierce  oath 
and  strode  off,  into  iha  darkness. 

It  was  late  when  he  reached  the  hut.  The  storm  was  passed,  and  the 
moon  was  struggling  through  ragged  masses  of  clouds.  He  entered  with- 
out ceremony,  and  passed  into  the  second  apartment.  The  old  man  waa 
lying  on  a  little  rude  bed  in  one  corner,  breathing  heavily,  as  if  thepowcrs 
of  life  were  Id  their  last  struggles.  He  evidently  recognized  him,  tliough 
unable  to  speak,  and  after  several  attempts  to  speak  fell  back  apparently 
lifeless.  The  freebooter  roughly  laid  liis  hand  upon  the  the  body^  and  at- 
tempted  to  rouse  it  to  conscious n ess.  "  Too  late,"  he  muttered,  "  but  what 
have  we  here  f"  he  c onUnued,  grasping  the  trembling  boy  who  was  partly 
bidden  in  the  bedclothes,  and  half  lifting  and  half  dragging  him  into 
the  outer  apartmenL  "  Now,  youngster,"  said  he,  "  answer  me  (juickly." 
The  boy  was  too  much  frightened  to  speak.  "  Answer  me,"  said  the  villain, 
kicking  him  with  his  heavy  boot.  The  boy  hung  helpless  in  his  powerful 
grasp,  and  gave  only  a  screech  as  if  in  the  extreme  of  terror.  Ho  waa 
sbout  to  repeat  the  blow,  when  the  blanket  which  separated  the  two 
apartments  was  shored  aude,  and  the  figure  of  the  old  man  appeared, 
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wrapped  in  a  Bheet,  hia  eyes  fixed  aod  stotiy,  bis  teeth  chatUring,  the 
breath  rattling  in  his  throat,  and  one  shriveled  arm  ralsed-in  a  tbreaten- 
ing  attitude.  The  awful  sight  terrified  even  the  bold  pirate,  who  fled 
with  all  speed.  At  early  daylight  some  persODB  entered  the  but,  Nnd 
found  the  boy  crouched  in  a  coroei  in  gibbering  idiocy,  vhile  the  form 
of  the  old  man  was  extended  on  the  hearth,  his  bloodleag  features  bruised 
and  mangled  by  the  full  on  the  rough  hearthstones." 

"Q ,"  said  I,  when  he  had  finished,  "this  is  all  nonsense;  you 

have  been  dreaming.  That  old  lump  of  stupidity  never  told  you  any 
such  story," 

"  Ue  certainly  did,"  said  Q ,  "  awake  him  and  convince  your- 
self." 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  I,  "  but  I  think  mine  host  slipped  into  your 
pocket  a  small  fiask  of  Holland,  as  a  provision  for  contingencies ;  and 
it  seems  now  as  if  tlie  ague  and  rheumatism  had  joint  posseesion  of 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Q ,  but  with  some  misgivingB ;  and,  in- 
deed, on  shaking  it  there  was  not  enough  within  to  produce  "a 
chipper." 

"  Keally !"  said  Q ,  "I  didn't  think — but  you  see  T  waa  wry  cold 

during  the  night — but  really — " 

"Ob,"  said  I,  "  this  explains  the  whole  story.  No  wonder  you  had 
visions  of  thunderstorms,  and  pirates,  and  dead  men.  Why,  a  whole 
legion  of  imps  from  the  Hartz  mountains  was  imprisoned  in  that  flask, 
like  the  '  devil  upon  two  sticks '  in  the  glass  jar." 

"You  may  think  what  you  please,"  said  Q ,  "but  just  awake  our 

guide  and  aek  him." 

That  worthy  individual,  prone  upon  his  back,  was  extended  along 
several  feet  of  the  cave,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  Polyphemus,  his 
jaws  distended  like  a  set  rat  trap;  and  some  uosnallowed  pumice  of 
green  apples  was  alternately  drawn  down  and  cast  out  with  his  breath- 
ing like  the  heaving  of  Charybdis.  To  wake  bim  was  no  small  matter. 
Dickens' fat  boy  was  no  circumstance.  The  chapel  bell  hung  directly 
over  his  bead  would  not  have  modified  his  dreams.  He  was  like  the 
"  old  darkey  down  south,"  who  could  only  be  awaked  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  chopping  firewood  on  his  shins.  After  sundry  shakings,  how- 
ever, he  "rose  and  sat  up,"  and  was  finally  made  to  comprehend  the 
eiisting  slate  of  things. 

"  Now,"  said  Q ,  "  repeat  what  you  told  me  last  night." 

But  the  face  waa  as  expreasionless  as  a  worn  out  cofiee  pot. 
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"  Why,"  continued  Q ,  "  how  about  the  'old  man,'  and  Uie  'Ger- 
man boy,'  and  the '  freebooter  V  " 

"Gol  hang  shimnienetty,"  was  the  luminous  response,  "I  knows  nick's 
about  'em." 

The  indefinable  expression  on  Q 's  countenance  was  cut  short  by 

the  m<»t  terrific  yells  sad  whoops  ever  beard  outside  of  Freshmen  pow- 

We  peered  anxiously  out,  and  saw  a  crowd  disguised  as  Indians, 
eHdently  with  no  good  intentions. 

Recollecting  some  cautions  of  our  guide,  the  nature  of  the  case  soon 
became  evident.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  section  hnd  belonged  to 
Jacob  Astor,  who  in  consequence  of  anti-rent  difficulties,  had  ceased 
to  urge  his  claims.  The  present  owner,  fearing  the  result  of  our  investi- 
gations, bad  persuaded  the  people  that  we  were  agents  sent  to  enforce 
the  rents,  and  hence  the  occasion  of  the  present  assemblage.  A  salulary 
respect  for  our  fowling  pieces  kept  them  from  entering,  but  thoy  were 
evidently  preparing  materials  to  smoke  us  out   Matters  were  fast  hecom- 

JDg  serious.     Q was  just  considering  the  propriety  of  "  making  a 

rosb," 

"  Witli  Bpear  or  sword 

To  di«,  at  least  amidst  th«  horde, 

And  periah,  ainoe  it  nnut  be  so. 

At  bay  destroying  maoj  a  foe" — 

when  we  luckily  discovered  that  out  castle,  like  the  chemical  lecture-room, 
had  an  "  exit "  as  well  as  an  "  eDtrance." 

We  hastened  to  squeeze  ourselves  through  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  com- 
municating with  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  left  at  most  undignified 
speed,  leaving  our  worthy  guide,  whose  "  aldermanic  rotundity  "  would 
not  permit  a  passage,  sticking  fast  in  the  bole,  like  the  greedy  fox  in  tho 
bble.  Thinking  this  little  popular  demonstration  somewhat  significant, 
we  judged  it  expedient  to  depart  straightway  out  of  their  'coasts,  and 
left  without  even  takiBg  leave  of  the  ladies,  or  bidding  our  host  good 
bye.     With  incieased  scientific  knowledge,  we  may  examine  the  silver 

mine  at  some  future  day.     Q is  confident  of  its  existence,  and  in- 

usts  that  to  other  legends  of  the  grand  old  Hudson,  shall  be  added 
"The  Legend  of  Canopus  Hollow." 
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Sktfiticism. 

Is  early  ages,  it  was  tbe  lasfaion  to  believe.  The  histoty  and  litera- 
ture of  primitive  natioDS  are  chiefly  made  up  of  numberless  traditions 
and  fancies,  all  tending  to  show  that  credulity  was  univeTBal.  Truth  in 
those  days  was  bo  blended  with,  or  rather  enveloped  by  fiction,  thmt 
it  is  almost  always  difficult,  often  impossible,  todraw  the  line  of  detnark- 
ation  between  them.  "Bright eyed"  fane;  and  strong  ima^nation 
seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  playing  pranks  with  weaker  res- 
son.  Even  every  day  life  was  investtiii  with  a  kind  of  weird,  unreal 
reality.  Every  hill-top  was  peopled  with  its  family  of  ghosts,  every  wild 
flower  had  its  presiding  fairy,  and  particular  localities  were  wrapped  in 
haloa  of  hallowed  and  famous  diemoriea.  Religion  was  both  fashionable 
and  fanciful.  Philosophers  speculated  deeply  about  the  essence  of  the 
Gods  and  the  immortality  of  the  eoul.  Poets  sung  in  strains, 
"  Wildsr  than  the  aameaiursd  nots. 
Of  Uiat  strangs  lyre  whose  itrioga 
Ths  Geuii  of  the  brsSMi  sweep." 
And  yet,  all  was  truth  to  the  ancieot  miod.  Uen,  as  they  seem  to  ns 
in  those  early  and  misty  times,  were  simpler-hearted  than  modem  men 
and  we  fall  in  love  with  what  we  call  their  disingenuousness.  Old 
Herodotus  and  Homer  are  synonyms  for  honesty  and  simplicity,  as 
well  as  for  beauty  and  sublimity.  With  all  writers  it  seemed  to  be  a 
moral  necessity  to  swallow  as  substantial  food  every  idle  tale  that  floated 
in  the  wind,  until  reason,  long  overburdened  and  crushed  beneath  the 
weight  of  BO  much  rubbish,  having  gained  strength,  began  to  make  faage 
rents  in  the  clouds  of  superstition,  and  at  length  burst  forth  in  a  flood 
oflight,  to  be  deified  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  contradistinction,  the  present  is  an  age  of  doubt  and  skepticism,  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  It  is  an  age  of  reason-venders  and  reason-wor- 
shipers. The  tendency  is  to  treat  with  contempt  things  past  and  ancient, 
as  being  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  even,  in  the  light  of  reason. 
Man  are  amazed  at  the  credulity  and  simplicity  of  their  anceators,  and 
congratulate  themselves  that  (Aey  are  not  to  be  dupdd  by  the  flimsy 
theories  which  made  dupos  of  their  fathers.  They  live  in  an  age  of  rea- 
son and  are  reasonable  men.     They  are  those 

"  Who  grbd  among  the  iron  facU  of  life 
And  have  no  tim*  for  self-deception." 
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HhfAr  miauoD,  in  their  own  estiiiMtion,  ia  to  go  through  the  put  and 
prea«it  muffing  for  intellectual  cvrion,  nQt  to  feed  upon  it,  but  for 
the  pleanre  of  telling  people  where  it  is,  and  of  gratifying  their  love  of 
aonffing  generally.  And  bo  they  build  theoriea,  and  fight  imaginary 
battlea  against  imaginary  shams  aod  cheats,  and  so,  often  unconsciously 
perhaps,  become  aharaa  and  cheats  themselveB.  Such  men  approach 
with  wary  step  everything  which  bears  marks  of  andqiiity  ;  they  smell 
the  moald  which  has  accumulated  around  ancieot  thicgB,  and  grow  sus- 
]Hciou8  ere  tbey  break  the  seal.  Tiuij  would  have  ub  believe  that  every- 
thing which  ban  been  written  hitherto,  is  a  literary  deliision  ;  that  ancient 
records  belie  ancient  deeds ;  that  history  ought  to  be  re-wrilten  after  an 
ideal  theory  of  their  own,  so  that  it  should  set  forth  &cta  as  tbey  ought 
to  bare  beeo  and  undoubtedly  would  hare  been,  had  they  been  recorded 
aright.  There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  this  universe  is  a  monstrous 
lie,  that  it  was  generated  in  a  lie,  and  has  been  breeding  lies  ever  unce 
■ta  birth.  In  these  days  we  have  had  a  Berkeley  denying  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  and  the  existeDce  of  mattery  a  Hume,  who  annihilated 
both  fnind  and  matter  at  a  single  blow ;  a  Voltaire,  who  cut  up  by  the 
roots  the  tree  of  Christian  truth,  and  laid  it  so  low  that  it  could  not  be 
raued  again.  We  have  had  a  host  of  philosophera  who  maftatain  that 
there  ia  a  saving  principle  in  every  man,  fuliy  eiemplifiad  in  Jesus,  the 
Jewish  moralist ;  j^iloaophers  who  place  all  faith  and  yet  no  faith  in  man. 
We  have  had  those  who  claim  that  the  monkey  is  the  grandfiither 
of  man,  yet  themselves  belying  Uie  old  saw,  that  "every  genera- 
tion grows  wiser  and  wiser."  We  have  had  scores  of  leathern-headed, 
"tar-blooded  "  Oermans,  with  brains  so  befogged  with  beer  and  smoke, 
that  they  were  ready  to  swear  that  Herodotus  was  an  old  babbler  and 
tell-tale,  and  during  all  his  travels  was  positively  so  drunk  that  be 
could  not  distinguish  lake  Moeris  from  a  frog-pond,  or  the  pyramids 
from  as  many  cocked  hats.  We  have  had  a  Neibuhr  who  deoies,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  authori^  of  Livy,  and  styles  Tacitus  almost  a  novelist 
We  have  had  a  Hardoio  who  claimed  that  all  the  literature  of  Oreece 
and  Borne,  except  some  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  a  part  of  Virgil,  was 
produced  during  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  had  a  Wolf  and  others, 
who  have  meroiletaly  attacked  poor  old  Homer,  torturing  his  name  into 
at  least  two  different  ugnifications, — by  one,  proving  the  identity  of  the 
poet,  by  the  other,  the  identity  of  bis  works,  by  both,  neither.  We  have 
had  ft  Joehna  Barnes  who  claimed  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  on  the  ground  that  the  name  0^  pjpoc  when  read  back- 
warda  becomes  Soremo,  and  by  changing  a  to  l,  Solemo,  which  needs 
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but  a  little  effort  of  fancy  to  make  it  Solomon.  We  have  had  a  Wilfaelm 
Mueller  who  grounded  an.  a^meat  against  the  unity  of  the  Uiad  on 
the  fiiot  that,  m  it  now  standi,  Ulysses  is  made  to  eat  three  dinners  in 
one  night.  We  hare  had  a  "John  Smith"  attempting  to  prore  that  the 
Persian  wan  were  a  hoax,  and  Xerxes  and  his  millions  a  humbug.  We 
hara  had  a  Maillet,  whose  theory  of  Creation  was,  that  the  diy  ground 
arose  from  successive  contractions  of  the  waters ;  that  men  were  origin- 
ally Tritons  with  tails,  and  wriggltd  themselves  into  human  shape  in 
their  agitations  on  the  land,  whence  originated,  probably,  the  idea  of 
tailed  devils.  We  have  had  a  Jacob  Bryant  who  derived  all  mythology 
from  Noah  and  the  Art ;  proving  that  from  these  arose  the  myth  of  tha 
Argo,  and  the  story  of  Jonah  shut  np  in  the  whale;  showing  that,  as 
there  were  eight  persons  in  the  Ark,  so  there  were  eight  Egyptian  Qods ; 
tracing  the  worship  of  all  crescent-shaped  objects  to  the  form  of  the  ark, 
the  vorship  of  livers  Ac,  to  the  element  on  which  it  floated ;  showing 
that  the  names  Ncuc  and  i^a-vouf  are  only  corruptions  of  the  name  of  Noah ; 
in  short,  that  Noah  in  bis  name  or  attributes  is  connected  with  the  Iris 
and  Osiris  of  E^pt,  with  the  Cbaldean  Dagon,  with  the  Tyrian  Hercu- 
les, with  Tutsco  of  the  Germans,  with  the  Woden  of  the  Saxona  and  all 
other  heathen  gods,  which  the  vice  or  device  of  "man  ever  pictured  or 
fashioned.  We  have  had  all  these  men  and  systems  of  belief,  and  ea<^ 
system  has  had  its  numerous  followers.  Indeed,  what  have  we  not  had 
in  this  ^e  of  carping  and  canting  criticism,  of  insincerity  and  infidelity, 
when  men  consent  to  cast  aude  their  only  chart  and  compass,  and 
launch  without  purpose  on  the  limitless  seas  of  Skepticism  ! 

Now  the  cause  of  all  this  skepticism  may  be  found  in  a  single  word, 
pride — odious,  stubborn,  accursed  pride — pride  of  novelty  with  some; 
with  others,  that  pride  of  reason  which  assumes  Reason  itselfto  be  a  law 
unto  itself,  and  so  acknowledges  no  other,  nor  higher  law.  In  regard  to 
the  first  there  is  no  nobler  employment  for  human  resson  then  eipliuD- 
ingaway  the  inconsiatencies  and  correctingthe  errors  of  history.  If  the 
scholar  does  thisin  a  truthful  spirit,  goes  no  furtlier  than  facts  will  jusdly, 
draws  no  conclusions  but  such  as  are  highly  probable,  he  is  a  benel^tor 
to  the  race.  All  honor  to  the  man  who  earnestly  seeks  to  develop 
truth,  even  though  his  efforts  result  in  error.  It  is  by  no  means  criticism 
as  such  that  we  make  the  subject  of  complaint,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  conducted  and  the  excess  to  which  it  is  carried.  We  do  not  wish  to  be- 
lieve in, nor  he  troubled  with  theories  put  forth  merely  as  theories,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  notoriety,  even  though  supported  by  the  statement  that 
their  authors  are  honorary  members  of  no  less  than  twenty-seven  very 
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flci«ntifio  aoci«ties.  If  the  student  by  diligent  research  csn  thron  any  real 
light  orar  the  past,  if  he  can  advance  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  true  know- 
ledge, posterity  will  be  grateful  to  htm  and  reward  biro  as  he  deserres, 
3ut  if  we  are  to  have  that  weird  incantation  over  names  which  has  been 
so  successAilly  attempted  by  some  modern  critics,  or  that  warping  of  gene- 
ral truths  for  personal  ends  which  has  so  universally  been  practised,  men 
caD  ensily  see,  by  an  application  of  the  same  principle  to  our  own  age, 
how  readily  the  truth  may  be  perverted.  Not  to  mention  anything  more 
serious,  take  names  and  suppose  that  some  critic,  a  thousand  years 
hence,  should  treat  them  as  modem  critics  treat  ancient  names.  Gold- 
smith would  be  nothing  but  a  common  jeweler.  Cooper  nothing  but  a 
barrel-maker,  white  Fot,  Shelley,  Washington,  Lamb,  Savage,  and  a  host 
of  others,  would  find  themselves  in  such  company,  and  have  such  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  them  as  would  cause  ghastly  grimaces  in  their  ^osls. 
While  those  great  men  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  aa  to  be  blessed 
with  nick-names  would  be  astonished  at  the  degeneracy  of  some  of  their 
lalatioas.  "  Old  Bullion"  would  inevitably  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
John  Bull,  and  these  two,  together  with  the  "  Irish  bull."  the  Pope's  bull 
and  the  bull-terrier  would  unquestionably  be  placed  in  the  same  family. 
The  "  little  giant "  would  be  thonght  a  pleonasm  or  a  contradiction,  and 
be  set  down  as  a  mythical  personage  at  once.  If  some  future  reader 
should  (all  upon  one  of  Foe's  criticisms  of  the  Bostonians,  as  a  relic  of 
this  century,  he  would  immediately  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  were  in  reality  Frc^-pondians,  and  place  them  in  the  same  category 
with  the  croakers  of  the  MoUuscan  age.  How  interesting,  too,  would  it 
be  to  the  future  critio  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  Smiths'  aad  Jones' 
of  modem  days  after  the  analogy  of  ancient  genealogies,  and  find,  afler 
an  infinite  deal  of  research,  that  the  nineteen-hundredth  second  cousin  of 
"John  Smith"  was  an  honorable  man  1 

But  when  coniidered  with  reference  to  sacred  history,  this  tendency 
towards  skeptJcism,  insincerity  and  excess  becomes  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous. God  wrote  in  words  of  Sre  on  Binai,  and  transmitted  them  to 
OS  through  an  andent  historian.  And  if  later  writers  are  so  readily  mis- 
represented, how  easy  is  it  to  make  the  name  of  Moses,  as  signifying 
"  that  which  is  drawn  out  of  the  water,"  not  the  appellation  of  a  sacred 
lawgiver,  but  of  the  alime  which  lies  in  'ancient  Nilus,'  or  of  the 
CTOckodile  which  wallows  in  it,  or  of  any  other  representation  which  a 
diseased  fsncy  may  please  to  make.  Nay,  men  in  these  days  are  ready 
to  go  farther,  and  in  the  pride  of  intellect,  have  audaciously  modeled  the 
nniverse  after  a  plan  of  their  own,  have  ignored  the  existence  of  a  Cre- 
ator, and  have  referred  all  things  to  themselves,  to  blind  chance,  or  to 
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a  system  ofCauution.  In  the  pride  of  reason,  ihey  think  themaelveB 
omDipotent.  Looking  upon  m&nkind  us  m  race,  and  perceiving  con- 
tinual progress,  they  lose  sight  of  individual  weakness  and  nothingness, 
and  identifying  themselvei  with  the  unit  man,  vainly  im^ne  that  they. 
ace  thrashing  through  the  ages,  and  creating  tumulttiou!i  conrusJon  on 
this  little  planeL  But  let  disease  corns  with  the  terrors  of  dissolution, 
let  the  AlmigUty  blow  a  breath  upon  them,  and,  vrith  Keats,  "  they  feel 
the  daisies  growing  over  them."  Uen  with  powerful  and  brilliant  in- 
t«llects,  by  the  clear  light  of  reason,  have  comprehended  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  workings  of  tho  world's  system,  have  verified  them  in  science, 
have  watched  the  footprints  of  the  Eternal  on  every  side,  and  yet,  amid 
this  splendid  array  of  evidence,  say  there  is  no  God,  that  all  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  system  of  Causation.  Well,  after  all,  this  system  of  Causation, 
with  all  its  higb  sounding  titles,  can  be  comprehended  by  the  nmpleet 
mind,  and  the  authors  of  it  themselves,  with  all  their  erudition,  canuot 
penetrate  beyond.  There  is  a  limit  to  human  reason.  There  is  a  par- 
tition-wall between  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite  which  cannot  be  broken 
down.  And  Uiough  restless  spirits  may  go  prowling  through  the  uni- 
verse, prying  into  cracks  and  crevices  to  catch  glimpses  of -the  Here- 
after, yet  their  own  hold  thoughts  will  only  recoil  upon  themselves,  and 
the  gloom  will  remain  to  them  as  impenetrable  as  before.  In  this  black 
and  lurid  battlement  of  doubt  and  darkness  there  is  but  a  single  portal, 
through  which  stream  in  Soods  of  mellow,  glorious,  golden  light  from 
the  summits  of  Hope  in  the  mysterious  fiiture.  Wise  are  they  who  heed 
its  inAuenoe.  We  need  such,  "good  men,  and  true,"  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy  to  redeem  them,  already  partly  redeemed,  from  blight  and 
barrenness.  Wo  need  such  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  where  men 
habitually  sell  themselves  to  base  purposes,  where  ststemanship,  so-called, 
has  come  to  be  the  rottenest  of  all  ihipi,  where  venality  and  corruption 
go  unpunished,  even  unrebuked;  we  need  such  there,  to  put  insincerity 
(o  shame,  to  eipose  the  wrong  and  do  battle  for  the  right  We  need 
such  in  Hieology,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity,  to  sift  the  gauzy 
theories  of  Atheism  and  Pantheism,  to  raise  up  and  support  in  presence 
of  men  the  temple  of  Christian  truth,  and  keep  it  pure  and  clear  aa  when 
God  first  fashioned  its  crystal  pillars.  We  need  such  in  the  legal  pn>- 
fetaion,  to  stand  up  nobly  for  the  truth  at  all  times  snd  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  frown  down  dishonesty  and  low  trickery  of  every  kind, 
to  maintein  law  in  its  integrity  and  parity,  in  its  spirit  and  letter,  and 
lift  tiie  curse  which  has  hung  sa  widely  and  heavily  upon  it.  For  such 
men  the  nations  call,  and  Ood  grant  that  they  may  be  heard  ! 
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Slje  Bnom~€ldh  <&ravt. 

Tax  sDoir  vat  hidiog  with  irhiteneu 
Th«  browD  turf  under  oar  feet, 

A»  ire  bore  our  lore  to  the  grave- yarJ, 
When  ber  heart  had  ceaaed  to  beat 

And  the  bdoit,  to  comfort  our  mourning. 
Seemed  floating  down  from  above, 

Like  the  plnmes  of  Borrowing  angels 
Thrown  orer  onr  buried  love. 

So  we  feared  no  more  to  leave  her 
In  the  gr«Te-yard  lone  and  cold, 

Since  the  mantle  of  holy  angels 
Our  darling  one  wonid  enfold. 


%   filonologne    on    ^oops. 

HOOrS  ARE  AB  ABOMINATlOHl 

This  is  my  proposition.  I  shall,  proceed  to  prove  it  I.  Geomet- 
rically ;  II.  Poetically;  itod,  III.  j^athetically.  First,  then,  Geomet- 
rically : 

In  the  immortal  work  of  Euclid,  Supplement,  Book  III,  Prop.  XXII, 
may  be  found  the  following  words  : 

"  The  tame  things  being  supposed  as  in  Uie  last  proposition,  a  series  of 
circles  may  be  constructed  about  every  biped,  such  that  the  diameter 
shall  exceed  the  altitude  of  the  biped  by  an  imaginable  quantity." 

Let  A  be  the  biped  around  which  the  series  of  circles  is  to  be  de- 
scribed. Let  B  be  a  quantity  of  whalebone.  Let  R,  E,  D,  O  be  the 
several  comers  of  tlie  entrance  to  a  room,  into  which  the  biped  A  must 
enter.  Let  C  be  another  biped,  (a  nice  young  man,)  upon  whose  arm  she 
leans.  With  the  quantity  of  whalebone  B,  may  be  traced  a  series  of 
circlee,  (the  biped,  A  being  the  ceotre,)  such  that  the  diameter  of  each 
shall  exceed  the  distance  between  any  two  of  the  g^ven  corners  of  the 
eotiancfl  R,  E,  D,  O.  Hence  it's  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face,  that 
the  biped  A,  with  such  a  aeries  of  circles,  and  the  biped  B  cannot  enter 
the  room. 

We  have  already  shown  in  the  Lemma  to  Prop.  X,  Book  1,  that 

VOL.  xzii.  16 
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Qot  to  be  able  to  enter  where  jou  want  to  go,  especially  if  it  is  in  the 
■upper  room,  is  an  abomination.  A's  series  of  circles  prevent  this.  Series 
of  circles.^oops, — therefore  hoops  are  an  abomination.    Q.  K  D. 

n. — POBTlCiLLV. 

Said  1  to  Eitty  Brown  laat  nigtit, 

Tkbing  my  arm  to  prom«nada — 

"  Why  miut  tita  ladiu  oaOM  a&i(^t, 

Lilce  lodiaos  for  the  Sgfat  arrayed." 

"  I'm  mTe,"  taid  aha,  "  I  do  not  know, 

Ptrbapa  yonr  think  no  paint  w«  Inck ;" 
"  O,  no,"  I  uiawered,  "  that's  Dot  ao, 
BecBuae  with  (wjhoopi  you  make  attack."* 

One  BUDUDor  day  I  ohauced  to  atray 

To  whera  Weat  Indiaa  ihips  are  moored. 
Id  boiatiiig  out,  one  cask  ao  atout 

Fell  down,  and  forth  molaaeea  poured. 
Said  I.  "  Uy  man,  juit  try  my  plan, 

Id  future  you'll  no  more  be  duped, 
Juat  act  aa  careful  motbera  da. 

And  let  year  'latiei  be  oftl  hooped," 

VoUDg  Solomon  Dobba  waa  in  loTo  with  Sue  Brown. 

Sure  DO  one  wa«  e'et  »o  benighted : 
Ai  fine  a  yoDng  man  aa  any  In  town, 

But  oh !  he  waa  very  ahort-aighted. 

Aa  ha  walked  down  the  atreet  ona  very  fine  day, 

Miee  Brown  in  her  aplandor  pawed  by  him  ; 
Bj  her  hoopa  he  waa  kept  each  b  diatance  atray, 

That  he  knew  not  that  aha  had  pnisad  nigh  him. 

Fair  Sueaa  than  wrote  a  aharp  little  note, 

"  Mr.  Ilobba,  I'll  aee  you  no  more,  air. 
If  me  you  can't  greet  on  the  frequeotcd  Ktrc?!, 

Our  acqnaintaDce  ia  totally  o'er,  air." 

In  deepaat  deapair  yonog  Dobb*  tore  hia  hair, 

(UafortDDate  one  I  moamed  for  you.) 
Aud  then  he  replied  lo  Suenn  the  fair, 

''  Tour  hoopa  were  ao  large  I  ne'er  aaw  you." 


*  Perbapa  1  ought  to  add  that  the  young  lady  faioted  after  I  bad  perpetratad 
th«  aboT*.    Hy  feelinga  ean  batter  be  imagined  than  described. 
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Tonag  ladiw  twware,  though  huidaome  uid  fftir, 

Beaux  and  bowi  «xpeot  not  to  win  them. 
Than  yoDT  hoopa  ar«  n  large,  that  the  innermoaC  marge 

la  a  rod  from  the  &ir  being  ia  thetn. 

III. — jEsthbticallv. 

Is  Uten  any  beauty  in  hoops?  Fitness  is  one  of  tlie  essential  con- 
stitueote  of  beauty,  and  a  Loop  is  fit  for  tte  genus  barrel,  and  nowhere 
else  does  it  belong.  "But,"  says  one,  "  a  curve  is  Hogarth's  line  of 
beauty."  Very  true  ;  but  did  Hc^arth  ever  instance  a  hogshead  as  an 
especial  instance  of  the  beautiful  I  Does  any  one  imagine,  if  he  was  now 
to  draw  an  ideal  woman,  and  clothe  her  with  the  most  beautiful  drapery, 
that  he  would  represent  her  in  tlie  costume  of  our  modem  belles  ? 

In  China,  where,  as  you  have  learned  from  a  late  number  of  this  mag- 
azine, I  was  born,  the  ladies  have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  compressing 
UieirfeeL  It  was  partly  on  this  account  that  I  left  the  country,  I  wished 
to  reach  some  land  where  nature,  and  not  fashion,  should  preecribe  the 
forms  of  dress.  But  alas  !  my  search  is  in  vain.  I  find  the  semi-civil- 
ized Moon  pampering  their  women  to  grossnesa,  size  being  with  them 
the  sole  ingredient  of  beauty ;  I  find  the  barbarous  Indian  flattening  the 
head  of  her  child  as  an  undeniable  prerequisite  of  loveliness ;  and,  lastly< 
in  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  I  find  small  waists  and 
lai^  hoops  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  ladies.  Whither  shall 
the  Chinese  philosopher  betake  himself!  nnANOHAi. 


Cittrorg  Jfcticeo, 

A.  Jouamr  thsodob  Taxis.  By  Fkkdeuok  Lav  Olmstsd,  anthor  of  "  A  Jonmey 
in  the  Seaboard  Slare  States,"  ttc.  New  Tork :  Diz,  Edwardt  A  Co.  New 
Haren :  for  sale  by  T.  IL  Peae«. 

Hr.  Olmsted  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  here  he  tells  us  what  he  saw 
among  the  Patriarchs.  He  relates  his  experience  in  a  style  somedmes 
bamoroBS,  and  always  simple  and  engaging.  Although  be  does  not  pos- 
sess any  great  love  for  institutions  peculiarly  Southern  he  always  writes 
with  fairness.  He  does  not  take  one-sided  views,  but  lays  tbe  whole  case 
before  the  reader  just  as  it  appears  to  his  own  mind.  Everybody  ac- 
knowledges him  to  be  an  honest  observer,  and  a  most  entertaining  writer. 
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Iherefora  thoutd  everybody  re&d  thia  book.  It  is  highly  amusing  and 
highly  instnu^ve ;  and  if  people  aie  not  sadsfied  vitb  his  conclusions 
they  can  draw  thent  own  to  suit  thenueWw,  for  the  material  is  befbre 
them.  Mr.  Olnuted  does  not  take  much  stock  in  the  Union  Gas  Co., 
nevertheless  we  opine  this  book  will  do  more  "  to  promote  the  mutual  ac- 
quaintance of  the  North  and  South,"  as  its  object  is  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
face, and  to  produce  good  feeling  between  the  two  sections  of  our  coun- 
try than  all  die  spread-eagle  bombast  of  the  last  ten  years.  Maoa  saitb 
unto  her  "  dear  young  friends  "  go  and  buy  the  book !  Gather  in  a 
small  amount  of  fhe  dross  of  thU  world,  and  call  upon  our  publisher, 
(Ahem  I),  and  yon  will  get  much  good  reading  in  exchange  for  a  little 
filthy  lucre.    Just  try  it  I 

PsiHciFLxa  or  Ohuistkt.      By  John  A.  Pobteb,  Profeuar  of  Agricoltaral  sni] 
Orgsnic  Chemistry,  m  Y&U  College     Kew  York :  A.  8  Bsmea  &  Co. 

This  book  would  certainly  have  been  unscceptable  to  the  andent  Al- 
chemists, for  simplicity  and  clearness  are  its  prominent  aim.  Hie  prac- 
tical application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  is  dwelt  upon, 
llie  suggestions  as  to  apparatus  and  materials,  ss  well  as  eiperiments  to 
be  performed,  must  be  valuable  to  those  who  wish  either  to  set  up  a 
minature  laboratory  for  themselves,  or  to  instruct  others.  For  sale  by 
T.  H.  Pease. 

We  have  received  Putnam's  Monthly  for  February,     Our  readers 
hare  probably  heard  that  such  a  magazine  exists,  and  know  that  it  .sur- 
.   passes  all  rivals  in  good  sense,  originality  nnd  intpresl.     For  sale  by  T. 
H.  Pease. 


ilUiiiorabilia  Sfalmsia. 

Th«  •lection  of  Orator  and  Po«t  for  Presentallon  Dsy  by  the  Senior  elaaa  oc- 
curred on  Saturday,  the  !4th  nit.     Wilder  Smith  wu  called  to  tbe  chair ;  O.  S. 
Orsy  and  9.  Scoville,  appointed  tellers.     The  following  wu  the  remit: 
Orator, — Aaguetna  H.  Strong,  Rocheeler,  N,  Y. 
Poet, — Norman  C.  Perkins,  Pomfret,  Tt 

Hm  CommenBement  in  th«  Medical  Department  occnrred  in  tbe  Chapel,  on 
Thunday  the  16th  ult.  John  W.  Hooker  delivered  the  valedictory  addreu,  on 
"  Ohsracter  and  lUputntion,"  to  which  euocooaed  an  address  to  the  graauatiog 
desaby  Hon,  Wm.  W.  Welch,  M.  1).  Eleven  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.    The  chapel  was  well  filled. 
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Mr.  Langdon  bu  rMommenoad  uutraetion  id  hii  «x«raiM>,  ftt  Alnmni  Hftll. 
with  BOtnething  oTer  100  pnpiU, 

We  hare  been  oTenrhelmtd  witli  OTatorj  doriDg  tha  piut  thraa  vtekt. 

On  Wedn«>da;  «f  caiog,  Jan.  14th,  occurred  tha  Sophamare  Prix«  DebaU  in 
th«  Brothen. 

The  mnpirea  ir«re  FroC  Thomoa  B.  Oaborne,  Hon.  Henry  B,  Harriion,  and 
R«T.  Wm.  T.  Eustu. 

Tha  qnestioD — "  Waa  the  formation  of  the  Vigilance  Committae  in  San  Fran- 
eiam  JnatiSable  f*    There  were  fiva  ipeaken.    The  priui  were  that  awarded : 
let,  Wm.  Fletcher  and  W.  W.  Phelpi. 
2d,  6.  H.  Coffe;. 

The  Freihmui  d«b«t«  in  the  Brothers  waa  Saturday,  Jan.  l^th.  Umpirea— 
Prot  B.  Silliman,  Senior,  Prof  John  A-  Porter  and  Mr,  Caroll  CoUer.  Quw- 
tion—"Oaght  Politic*  to  be  diMoned  in  'the  Pulpit  t"  Number  otapeakers,  17. 
Priiea:— I>t,  &  B.  DariiandL  H.  JoDes;  2d,  J.  L   DanieUi  Sd.W.C.John- 

Th«  Buhop  debate  in  LinonJa  wa«  Wedneiday,  Jan.  21iL  Umpires — Prof. 
Wm.  A.  Larned,  Mr,  Daniel  C.  Gilman  and  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Lee.  QuwtioD— 
"  Oaght «  Lawyer  to  defend  a  client  whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty  t"  There 
■were  7  Sophomore  and  1 1  Fraahman  speakers.     Prizas  a*  follows : — 

Ist  Sophomore,  R.  A.  Stilea.  lit  Freshman.  W.  R  Park. 

Sd,  E.  Carrington  and  K  O.  Holden. 
8d,  W.  E.  Foster  and  T.  B.  Loansbary. 

At  the  election  in  the  Brothers,  Dee.  ITtti,  tba  following  officers  ware  chosen : 
PT*$idnU,--J.  a  Jackson. 

VietPrMUmt,-~H.  8.  De  Forest. 
Steretarg.—Vl.  R.  Frisbie. 

Viee-8teMars,—y/.  K.  Hall. 
In  linonia  the  following  offioera  were  chosen,  Dec.  Iltlt; 

/VMJdMl,— A.  F.  Beard. 

Vie*-Pr*iident,—A.  H.  Strong 

8ttniary,-—Q.  B.  HaoLallan. 

Via-Becr^!tary,~K  H.  Tvndt. 

JUBIOR  APPOINTlffiNTS. 

PkiloitipMcal  OraiiofM.— A.  Van  Name,  Q.  B.  MacLellan. 

Omt  OrolKHt— R.  C  Haakall,  Welhersfield,  Vt. 

Latin  Oration — J,  W.  Oibba,  Ksw  Haven,  Conn. 

I£igh  OrolioM— A.  N.  HollisUr,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  H.  A.  Pratt,  LiUhfield, 
Coon. ;  E.  SeynMDr,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Oraticm—M.  Abbot,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J.  T.  fiaird,  (Sncinnati,  Ohio ;  L. 
Dembinaki,  Tamow,  Gatida;  A.  Mathewsoo,  Woodstock,  Conn. ;  D.  A.  Hiles. 
Worcaatar,  Mass. ;  F.  W.  Btephene,  Kew  York  city ;  H.  E.  Sweetaer.  New  York " 
city  i  H.  H.  Turner,  Damark,  la. 

DitttrUiliciu—E.  P.  Bat«helor,  Whitensvllle,  Haas. ;  E.  T.  Elliot,  Towards. 
Pa. ;  C.  M.  Fenn,  Laneon,  111. ;  C.  a  Kallogg,  Bridgewater,  N.  T. ;  E  A.  ICauice. 
Naw  York  city :  E.  S.  Thomaa.  Wickford,  B.  I. ;  T.  C.  Valpaj.  Lawrence,  HaM 
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i>upiilM— j^rat:  D.  JlBMU>,SaBdvia)i,  K.  H. :  I.DaUno,  Ftirhi*eD,  Hwa. ; 
D.  Fraebom,  Eaoxrille,  Pk.  ;  C.  W.  Johaaon,  Baynwar,  Coca. ;  W.  A.  Luia, 

Clinton,  Ij. ;  S.  H.  Ue,  Lbbon,  Conn. ;  B.  M.  Hill*,  CantoD  Centre,  Conn. ;  £. 
Q.  Scott,  Wilkeabare,  Pa. ;  F.  J.  Sweet,  Fiahbill,  S.  T. ;  C.  B.  WhJttlaaey,  Ber- 
lin, Conn. :  C.  H.  Willi ame,  Salem,  Mua. 

Kecond :  O.  P.  Andrewi,  Not  Havan,  Conn.  ^jQ.  H  BcyDtoo,  Orange,  N.  J. ; 
D.  0.  Brinton,  W«at  Cheater,  Fa. ;  R.  Morria,  Sew  York  city;  H.  E.  Smith, 
UaidatoD,  Wia.;  C  K  Streat,  Cheihire,  Conn. ;  G.  WelU,  Wetlienfield,  Cona; 
W,  n.  Woodward,  Woodetoci,  Vt. 

Tliird:  W.  S.  AleianJer,  KiUingly,  Conn. ;  M,  3,  Elchdberger.  York.  Pa. ;  W. 
T.  Harrii,  North  Killtngly ,  Conn. ;  A.  H'Donold,  Danbury,  Conn.  ;  B.  F.  Panny. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  I.  Riley,  Montroae,  Pa. ;  G.  F.  Smith,  Weat  Cheater,  Pa. ;  E. 
M.  Tatt,  Whittinaville,  Haaa.  ;  C.  Tomlinaon,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Colloguiti—Fint:  8.  H.  Cobb,  Tarrytown,  H.  Y.;  S.  Goodwin,  Hartford. 
Conn. ;  W.  A.-Uogilt,  Waterbnry,  Conn, ;  W.  D.  Morgan,  New  Yorkcitj. 

Second :  W.  a.  Anderson,  8L  Loiiia  Mo. ;  E.  F,  Blake,  New  HaTcn,  Conn. ; 
MaUhew  Cbftlmen,  Kew  York  city  ;  K  D.  Grnnt,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  L.  Howe, 
Brroklyn.  L  I. ;  J.  E.  Kimball,  Oxford,  Kiua, ;  K.  S.  Moore.  Itndwn,  N,  Y. 


€  li  i  t  0  r'a    (table. 

Wb  ahadder,  dear  readera,  to  think  of  the  eircumatancea  under  which  we  laat 
inscribed  with  onr  editorial  qoill  tba  title  written  aboTC.  Then  our  windowa 
were  open,  our  ahirt  aleevea  ware  TJsible.  and  wa  were  longing  to  eacape  from 
oaranltryand  tnnaqui  to -ridden  aanctnm,  and  join  the  happy  throng  of  incipient 
Senior*,  whoae  tong  rolled  in  from  the  front  of  old  South  Middle.  And  now, 
how  can  wa  help  Uiinking  and  talking  about  the  eoldf  True,  it  ie  not  alto- 
gether a  new  aubject,  but  it  ia  one  on  which  wa  can  apeak  feelingly,  and,  let  it 
be  auppoaed,  philoaophically.  Wed«  not  expect  the  ktter  oharactaristieof  onr 
remark!  to  ba  appreciated  by  any  but  Seniora.  True,  the  "  Lower  Claaaea,"  in 
common  with  the  volgar  maaa  of  humanity,  anffer  from  cold,  but  they  little 
know  the  meotAl  gratiScation  of  being  able  to  tall  Jack  Froat,  when  he  pinche* 
your  noae,  piercea  your  eara,  and  treada  on  your  toe*,  that  yoa  know  the  phil- 
oaophical  reaaon  why  be  i*  doing  it  alL  And  not  only  thia,  but  in  our  Lectures 
hom<epatbic  prinoiplca  are  applied  with  great  eucceas,  iaiomuch  that  after  hear- 
ing Dr.  Kane'*  account  of  thoae  who  consider  !I0°  below  zero  a  aultry  temper- 
ature, we  felt  inclined,  on  coming  out  into  one  of  —  8°,  to  throw  off  our  orar- 
coata,  and  baak  under  the  elms  in  a  warm  anow  bank. 

.  But  while  all  thingi  bare  gone  on  Urns  favorably  within.  Jack  Froat  has  been 
condneting  without  in  a  moat  diaorderly  and  unjnatifiabie  manner.  We  allade 
not  now  to  hi*  forcible  detention  of  delegatee  from  the  Oubemationa!  Conren- 
tion  two  weeka  aince ; — for  the  Lit.  entera  into  no  political  atrife ; — but  when 
the  chief  ofScera  of  College  are  blockaded,  and  prevented  from  attending  morn. 
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iagpt»ytm  and redUtioD, — when  on«  Prof«aw>ru  eomp«ll«d  to  ut  npalliiighl 
in  the  cub,  aod  snotlnr  to  walk  t«a  cailes  through  tbe  mow,  it  beooroes  oa  to 
•*y,  in  plain  aad  anmiatakablfl  langn^a,  that  there  ia  no  knowing  what  vill 
happen  next.  The  evil  deaigna  no  donbt  eatertained  againat  Chapel,  hare  been 
in  part  happilf  frtutrated  bj  tbe  introdnctiaa  of  dsw  regitten.  In  the  Ljcenm 
r*citatioa  rooma,  we  regret  to  believe  that  the  temperatDre  ia  not  yet  up  to  £0°. 
We  lean,  mottorw,  that  the  iatenae  cold,  icaing  over  th«  harbor  and  tirere, 
haa  made  it  difficult  to  get  at  oar  ancient  Silnrian  frienda— the  oyaten.  This 
ia  a  cause  of  failure  of  the  meant  af  tnb«i«t«nce  not  mentioned  bj  th«  political 
econouiitta,  ao  that  we  are  unable  to  predict  whether  the  effect  will  be  (o  lower 
the  etandard  of  living  in  college,  or  to  diminish  the  amount  of  Fixed  Capital 

We  can  hardly  allnde  to  Senior  etudie*  without  aaying,  thongh  in  no  tone  of 
diaparagement  to  any  part  of  our  College  conrse, — how  pleasant  ia  the  chaoge 
from  the  comparative  monotomy  and  unanggesliTeneaB  of  the  itndiea  of  thefinl 
three  yeara  to  the  variety  and  practical  interest  which  mark  those  of  this !  Ita 
effect  npon  the  rtading  of  Seniors  is  qaite  noticeable.  One  man  ia  enamored  of 
Geology,  and  feels  that  Lyell  and  Dana  can  hardly  satisfy  his  immediate  crav- 
inga.  Another  regards  the  recommeudation  of  our  respected  ProfosBor  to  read 
Conain,  whence  he  mentally  proposes  to  pass  to  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  and  a  list 
af  other  authors  whom  Sir  William  Hamilton  conld  mention  more  easily  than 
'We.  Chemistry  and  Meteorology  have  charms  for  a  third,  and  a  fourth  can 
hardly  wait  till  the  doss  of  lectnre  before  procoriag  a  Universal  History,  to  he 
ealarged  upon  by  histories  of  porticnlar  countries,  and  biographies  of  eminent 
charaelers;  NotoDlikety  tbe  same  individnal  at  different  times  repreaeala  all 
tbcM  four  persraiB.  But  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  Senior  year 
brings  Tarione  occupations  beside  general  reading,  and  therefore  many  lai^e 
pile*  of  books  are  transferred  toand  fro  BcrosstheOollegs  yard, far  which   the 

The  list  of  hooka  drawn  from  our  Sodety  Libraries  might  be  quite  an  inter- 
eating  study.  The  days  of  the  week,  and  times  of  tbe  year,  on  which  most  and 
fewest  are  drawn, — the  character  ofbooki  moat  draivn  at  different  timee,  with 
the  cnn>ea,—tho- variation  in  amount  and  character  of  reading  from  year  to 
year,  or  from  one  decode  of  year«  to  another,  etc  etc.,  might  give  us  not  a  few 
■nggestions  about  eollege  life  and  feelings.  For  examptt^  suppose  at  a  given 
times  Priie  Debate  is  to  ooenr  ia  Linonia.  Number  of  disputants,  ten.  Num- 
ber of  books  in  both  Boeiaty  Libraries  which  have  tbe  slightest  bearing  on  the 
•nlject  to  be  discusssd,  116.  Number  of  books  drawn  by  disputants,  115.  115 
-*-IO:=ll  Jg  number  of  books  falling  to  each  disputant.  Required  the  amount 
of  originality  necessary  for  each  piece.  Required  also  to  know  whether  the  same 
calculations  would  appljto  the  Brothers,  and  to  Disputes  and  Compositions  in 
the  recitation  room. 

Hr.  Lan^dou  is  amongus  again,  evidently  considering  Yalehis  head-quarters, 
and  feeling  justly  that  be  has  many  frimids  here.  So  now  physical  development  - 
ia  again  to  be  of  supreme  importance.  Tall  forms  are  to  gain  grace  and  vigorby 
going  through  the  duck's  march,  or  lying  supinely  on  their  backs.  Yaledictori- 
ana  and  high  oration  men  are  to  maintain  their  standing  by  extending  one 
foot  and  hand  in  air,  and  poising  themaelves  upoii  the  other  two.  Ur.  Langdon 
deMTTM,  at  least,  the  credit  of  perMTeraoce  under  difficulUes.    Ferhape  if  he 
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shonJd  entitla  variaji  «xereiiM  the  Panantiaii^  PftlMatn,  or  pDgilatiu,  h« 
might  ba  mors  lUcecMfDl  in  dnwing  claMiMl  man. 

A  okaric*]  friand  of  onn  met  with  a  littla  kdf«atiire  the  other  nig)it  which  it 
worth  raeordiog.  Attending  wrvice  at  a  erewd«d  church  near  the  Pott  Office, 
ba  stepped  for  ■  moment  into  the  entry  for  a  breath  of  fraeh  air.  While  there 
a  fiunting  yonng  Udy  aama  ant,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  aaxton.  Ai  aha  waa 
alone,  and  a  itraDgar  in  tha  city,  otu  frieod,  being  introdaeed  by  the  lextoii, 
politalf  offarad  to  aeeompuiy  her  home.  Sooff  thay  started,  he  of  coarse  under 
her  gnidaaoe,  down  East  Chapel  Street,  and  bad  arrired  aomavbore  near  th« 
rirer,  when  he  Tentojed  to  enquire  her  destination.  It  proved  to  ba  on  State 
Street,  near  Eaat  Rock,  towania  which  she  auppoied  thej  had  bean  going.  So 
restraining  bis  angry  passiooa,  he  told  her  the  mistake,  and  they  retnroad  to 
the  ohnroh,  on  reaching  which  she  felt  so  far  recovared  aa  to  conelnde  to  go  in 
and  look  for  lome  friends  who  were  in  tba  oongragation.  It  will  be  batter  for 
the  Senior  aforetaid  not  to  go  into  the  entry  of  a  chnreh  agun  until  thesermon 
ia  finished. 

llie  Class  Band  of  '6^  have  commenced  a  series  of  Wedneeday  afternoon  en- 
tertainments at  the  Brothera'  Hall.  The  attendance  baa  ben  tolerably /eir- 
Wa  wonld  not  malign  tha  motiTea  of  theae  musical  gentlemen,  but  we  ask,  is  it 
probable, — in  view  of  Stewart  on  the  aotive  and  moral  powara, — that  they  act 
solely  from  motires  of  disinteraated  beoaTolence  I  Bat  whattTer  their  motive*, 
ve  tmst  they  will  continue  the  practice.  A  little  sweet  moaie  i«  not  only  da- 
lightfol  in  itself,  bnt  it  quickens  and  nerTes  ona  for  every  duty  and  manly 
effort. 

To  Jnniora,  in  view  of  their  appointments,  we  offer  either  oar  Mogratnlationa 
or  ooadolanee, — whichever  they  need, — praauming  that  most  of  them  will  ac> 
cept  the  latter  We  can  remember  the  time  when  we  ooraelvea  fait  intersBted 
in  such  petty  matlen.  Alaa  I  how  this  reaching  the  inow  capped  heights  of 
Senioryaar  reveals  to  ona  the  insignificance  of  all  human  graatneat. 

The  commaneement  of  this  la«t  complete  term  of  Senior  year  makes  one  feel 
that  time  ia  indeed  flying.  It  brings  feeling*  half  sad,  and  half  hopefuL  Uen- 
ory  raealls  the  time  when  eoU^e  days  seemed  in  themtelvaa  to  eonititnte  al- 
moat  a  life,  and  hope  looks  earnestly  forward  to  the  futara.  May  none  of  as 
lack  a  hope  which  shall  give  itre cgth  and  truth  to  all  of  life. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  realize  that  all  graduates  have  had  the^aoefeelinga 
with  na  who  are  now  going  through  with  collie  ezperieneea.  Wa  oan  hardly 
imagine  our  fathers  entering  into  the  exercise*  of  ■  Junior  Kxhibitjon  or 
Presentation  Day,  with  a  spirit  jnit  like  our  own.  Btill  harder  is  itto  oonceiT* 
it  of  the  sedate,  Tenerabla  looking  students  whomengravinga  represent  in  front 
of  South  Middle  and  the  Athantcum  100  yeara  ago.  But  no  one  need  be  told  of 
the  completeness  of  the  lyiiipathy  which  in  fact  enata  between  the  oldest  and 
iheyouogeet  AJumnna  It  ia  not  the  least  of  the  blessing*  Alma  Hater  beetows, 
that  she  confer*  upon  n*  ancb  a  atore  of  common  remembrancaa  and  experi- 
ences to  excile  brotherly  feeling  ever  hereafter. 
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zDmiBS  lOB  lax  class  or  'si. 

T.  B.  BCTLER,  H.  S.  HUKTIHQTOM, 

J.  U.  BOLUBB,  V.  C.  PERKINB, 


^orce  0tilt0-iance. 

"  Tba  koigbto  in  dnt, 
Thar  good  awordi  nut. 
Their  loiilt  tn  witli  the  isinU  ve  trnaL" 

Ik  a  cozy  Dook  of  Uie  College  Library,  concealed  from  ordinary  ob- 
KrTBtioo,  and  broozed  vith  the  Inpse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  He 
tii«nmaiDB  of  President  Stitea.*  Gnarded  by  the  Argus-vigilance  of  the 
Treasarar  and  Librarian,  they  repose  securely  as  a  steel-loclced  knight  in 
Ibediin  chancel  of  an  old  cathedral.  At  the  inggestioli  of  a  Aiend  we 
were  led  lo  open  the  raaoaoleum,  and  therefor  a  many  nnhourBince  hare 
»e  pored  orer  the  old  pagea  we  found  therein.  "The  cabinet,"  for  so 
the  plain  pine  case  is  by  courtesy  called,  contuns  besides  muiy  loose 
papers,  forty  manuscript  resumes,  fifteen  of  which  constitute  the  Fresi- 
deot's  private  diaiy.  Almost  a  score  of  foolscap  pagea  filled  with  selec- 
tions from  this  diary  bow  lie  before  Qs,  some  of  whick  we  lAall  Tcnture, 
gentle  reader,  to  put  before  you.  The  administration  of  Dr.  Bdles,  as 
Preadeiit  of  Tale,  embraces  i  period  of  about  ugbteen  yean,  lying  mid- 
vay  between  the  foundation  of  the  College  and  the  present  time.  He 
graduated  here  under  Rector  Oiap,  in  1?46,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 

*  Ve  msui  of  conrM  his  literary,  not  bis  mortal  remain*— tbay  slMp  in  the 
dtj  Centterj. 
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after  studyiog  law  and  Miring  as  tutor  for  Mven  years,  was  seUled  aa 
paator  of  a  Congregaldonal  church,  at  Newport,  R.  L,  where  the  diary 
first  opens.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1765.  In  ]7fi7,  just  a 
hundred  years  ago,  be  married,  and  bad  be  lived  till  now,  as  the  story 
books  say,  he  would  this  very  month  (Feb.)  be  celebrating  the  centen- 
nial anDirersary  of  that  happy  event.  Baring  his  residence  at  Newport 
he  devoted  hie  leisure  houn  to  Oriental  lai^ages,  in  which  he  made 
great  attainments.  He  was  always  a  bard  student,  and  we  find  him 
writing  on  one  occasion,  "  I  have  studied  fifteen  hours  this  day,"  though 
he  adds  sucb  a  practice  is  "  very  unnBual."  It  was  about  this  time  he 
received  a  diploma  of  S.T.  D.  from  the  nniveruty  of  Edioburgh,  graced 
by  the  names  of  the  historian  Robertson,  and  Blair  the  ^etorician. 
Tho  sbeepttkin  is  still  preserved  as  fresh  as  ever.  Hie  diary  during  this 
period  is  filled  up  with  learned  disquiHtiona  upon  Hebrew  and  Greek 
passages  met  with  in  his  studies,  and  records  of  conversations  held  with 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  of  Newport ;  and,  believing  with  Pericles,  thatknow< 
ledge  is  of  little  acconnt  unless  one  can  express  himself)  on  great  oocs- 
sions,  asin  ordination  or  election  sermons,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  exhibit 
his  learning  by  interlarding  the  original  at  length,  for  the  edification  of 
the  unlettered  multitude,  who  had  no  time  even  if  they  bad  the  disposi- 
tion to  investigate  for  themselves.*  Ee  did  not,  however,  neglect  hu 
pastoral  duties,  and  while  in  enumerating  his  trials  and  difficulties  he 
sets  down  the  dstb  item,  "  so  many  enemies — especially  churchmen  and 
tories,"  he  places  as  an  oQset  item  sixtb  of  his  "comforts,"  "  Beloved 
of  my  church  and  congregation."  A  substantial  proof  of  this  we  have 
in  the  following  entiy  ; 

"Hay  80,  IITtK^This  day  s  volnntArj  Be«  or  Spiniilag  match  at  my  honM 
B<gnn  by  Break  <■'  4xj,  and  in  tli«  forenoon  ssrlj  were  sixt^-loar  ■[liiiiiiDg 
wheals  going  at  same  time  NlDety-two  daaghtsn  of  Liberty  ipuD  tai  reeled, 
respiting  and  auiatiag  oneaaotber.  Uany  brought  their  flax,  eapeoially  ot  my 
aociety.  His  ipinnen  were  of  all  denotolnationi — Chnrohmen,  Qaakgrt,  Bap- 
tlite  and  Oongr^ationaliits.  Ilay  ipnn  170  ikeini,  and  fonnd  two-thirds  of 
the  flax,  weight  81  lb*.  The  yam  Teiy  good.  A  whole  calf,  4  Osmons,  >  lb*. 
Tea,  8S  lbs.  Sugar,  1  Loaf  do.  B  Ita,,  I  galloni  Wlna,  and  Bnndriei  unt  ia  to 
amount  to  £6  10a.  Od.    L.  U." 

Upon  ft  similar  oocanon  he  adds  the  significant  comstentary,  "  the 
greatest  port  of  which  was  left."  The  July  before,  he  attended  Com- 
mencement at  Harvard,  where  he  beard  "a  Diatogoa  in  Chalde*,  by 
three  Batchelors,  taken  out  of  Daniel,"  (we  presume  he  means  the  dia- 

*  One  of  his  "  EleoUon  SCTrnme''  presohed  before  OoreniorTnuiibidlooTers 
(in  print)  MJwIy  pages  liks  the  "  Lit'a" 
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logaa  and  not  the  batcholora.)  But  think  of  our  oolloqny  men  getting 
tf  ft  Ghaldee  dialogae.  Vera  Tampora  Hntantar  1  The  Frendent  of 
the  coU^e  also  made  &  short  speech  in  the  Bame  intelli^ble  tongnje,  so 
that  upon  the  whole  the  exercises  moat  tuve  bean  eztKm^j  entertain- 
ing, particDlarl;  to  Oialdeana. 

While  at  Newport  the  Dr.  was  aocnitomed  to  entertain  at  his  houM 
snch  men  aa  WhiteSeld-and  "  that  veiy  learned  divine,  Ber.  Ja  Wither- 
spoon,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  Nassau  Hall  in  the  Jeraieg,"  both  of  whom 
preached  for  him.  "  Whitefield's  last  sermon,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  at 
Bzeter,  he  waa  an  hour  and  Sftj-Sve  minutes  in  sermon,  and  afterwards 
rode  to  NewbuTjport,  where  he  died  next  morning  of  an  asthma,  hav- 
ing preached  above  17,000  diEcouiaes,"  which  if  they  were  as  long  as 
his  last  would,  (by  arithmetic,)  have  taken  him  ten  hours  a  day  steady 
preaching  every  day  in  the  week  for  ten  years  to  deliver. 

Dr.  StiIea,ifnotagreat  man,  was  yet  a  good  Christian,  a  kind  hearted, 
generous  man,  a  true  and  ardent  patriot,  and  a  lover  of  all  branches  of 
knowledge.  No  one  can  read  over  his  diary  or  talk  with  the  few  that 
yet  remember  bim  without  being  convinced  of  this,  notwithstanding  the 
few  foibles  and  weaknesses  he  occasionally  discovers,  and  as  our  object 
is  not  so  touch  to  give  a  connected  history  of  his  life,  as  it  is  to  bring 
ont  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  and  times,  we  shall  continue  our 
•elections  without  mnch  regard  to  philosophical  arrangement.  The 
diary  is  a  complete  repository — a  conferta  moles  of  statistics  and  infor- 
maUon  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Hie  elements  of  comets'  orbits, 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britun,  the  amount  of  silk  raised  in  New  England, 
the  quantity  of  "good  rum  that  can  be  distilled  from  a  gallon  of  cornstalk 
juice,"  the  reports  in  parliament,  the  election  returns,  the  census  statls- 
Ucs,  the  character  of  distinguished  contemporaries,  meteorological  re- 
cords, the  state  of  colony  politics,  philological  researches,  discoveries  in 
science,  inventions  in  tbe  arts,  foreign  politics,  internal  improvemecta, 
items  of  travel,  extracts  from  letters,  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  height 
and  agesof  his  children,  the  condition  of  the  church,  and,  in  short,  every- 
thing else  is  duly  chronicled — nothing  escapes  him.  Among  the  anec- 
dotes of  old  ministers,  he  speaks  of  one — 

"  Rev,  Hr.  Blaefatoa,  an  Bplseopal  dergynuu),  who  in  1BSI  sold  tha  knd  ef 
Boston,  «>d  mnOTod  to  a  polat  six  milw  from  Pn>Ti(l«Do*,  wli«r«  h«  had  a  grsat 
Hbraiy,  ke  rod*  hk  Ball  for  Want  of  a  hone  to  Boston  ud  Providsaos,  son*. 
timei  preaahej  at  Providaace,  tha  fint  lime  to  oii«  man,  two  women  and  Mime 
childraD,  whom  he  eolleeted  aronnd  him  by  throwing  applw  to  thorn.  His 
hoos*  sad  library  war*  bnmt  in  King  Philip's  war." 
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It  would  seem  that  in  the  Pi's  time  the  eighth  commKodnwDt  nas 
enferoed  with  exemplaiy  ngor;  for  oo  Sept.  14, 1771,  ne  read, 

"This  day  JadgmentwupTen  npon  P«ni  for  theft,  viz,  to  paj  £IGO.  Li.  M. 
dknitge*  to;  Ur.  Pmu«,  £100  flns,  itand  in  the  Ptlloiy  with  a  rop«  ronod  hia 
DMk  two  houn,  and  be  wbippad  S9  ttripM,  and  add  for  not  axeaadfaig  (h«  twm 

If  Dr.  StJlea  had  &  weakness  it  was  his  proclivity  for  hariDg  hia  like- 
ness taken,  l^ine  and  again  do  we  read  the  short  but  exponential  sen- 
tence, "Sat  for  my  picture."  Besides  the  two  full  leng'th  pen-and-ink 
sketches  that  adom  his  diarj,  and  the  copj  of  a  bust  in  wa^  done  after 
his  accession  totbe  presidency,  and  the  portrait  that  now  hangs  in  Trum- 
bull Gallery,  there  was  one  painted  at  Newport,  more  remarkable  than  all 
for  its  accessory  emblema,  which  he  selected  to  be,  as  he  says,  "  more 
descriptive  of  bis  mind  than  as  effigies  of  his  face."  The  books  which 
should  indicate  the  character  of  bis  studies  were  -'£usebius'£cc.  History, 
Livy,  Duhalde's  China,  the  Talmud,  Newton's  Priucipio,  Plato,  Watts, 
Doddridge,  Cadworth's  Intellectual  System,  the  New  England  primaeval 
divines.  Hooker,  Chauncey,  Mather  and  Cotton ;"  these  were  upon  dielves 
at  his  left  band  ;  upon  the  right  rose  a  pillar,  on  the  shaft  of  which  was 
one  circle  and  one  trajectory  around  a  solar  point,  symbolical  of  the 
Newtonian  and  Pythagorean  systems  of  astronomy.  Over  ail  appeared 
an  emblematic  representation  of  the  universe,  consisting  of  an  infinite 
namber  of  white  ringp,  arranged  in  concentric  circles  upon  an  azure 
ground  with  triple  points  issuing  from  each  and  tending  towards  the 
common  center,  where  was  punted  in  Hebrew  characters  the  Dame 
"  Jehovah"  and  the  words  "All  Happy  in  God ;"  in  the  lower  corner  was  » 
single  black  ring,  "  the  place  of  the  loet,"  and  another  Hug  whose  pointa 
turned  some  to,  and  some  away  from  the  center ;  this  represented  our 
world,  as  the  white  rings  did  the  rest  of  the  uuiverse.  The  whole  is 
neatly  drawn  in  the  diary  with  other  detuls. 

like  the  great  majority  of  the  Puritanic  clergy  of  that  day.  Dr.  Stiles 
at  an  early  period  avowed  his  opposition  to  British  aggression,  and  con- 
tinued a  consisteat  and  devoted  friend  of  liberty  throughout  the  whole 
straggle  for  national  independence.  So  early  as  Uarcb,  1 7  7 1 ,  be  rejoices 
over  tlie  "  anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,"  and  a  month  later 
declared  the  act  of  assembly  which  permitted  a  regiment  of  Briti^  troopa 
to  be  stationed  at  Newport  to  be  "  a  conceasion  that  seals  the  death  of 
American  Liberty."  Four  years  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
five  before  the  declaration,  he  exclaims, 
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"  What  Atl\  an  iiijnr*d  and  opprcMed  peopls  do  trheo  tlieir  petitiooa,  remoil- 
itrmnoeB,  and  •nppliutiooi  an  nnhaiFd  and  r^aotsd,  tbvf  inialtad  bj  the 
Ot«Tn  officers,  uid  opprMaioo  ind  Tynottj,  (ander  thg  nama  of  GOTemmant,) 
conUaned  with  Bigor  and  Egyptian  Aosteritj  I" 

But  »a  the  great  crisis  approached  his  patriotic  heaTt  takes  courage, 
and  he  exults  in  the  glorious  prospect: 

"  Unr.,  1715.  The  Tori«i  ar«  itrock  np  and  amaziogly  dqjeetad,  **  the;  be- 
gin to  deapair  of  carrying  their  TiDdnons  tjttaa  of  ReveliDea  and  DonuDation, 
Eov  WDoderfal  ia  the  ovarmliiig  ProTideDcc  of  Oodl" 

The  lull  was  only  for  a  moment,  in  a  few  neeks  came  news  of  another 
sort,  and  he  writes  again : 

"ApL4.  The  Frienda  of  liberty  are  hereby  exaiperated,  sod  declare  tham- 
Ml*aa  ready  for  tht  combat,  and  nothing  ia  now  talked  ot  bat  immediately  form- 
ing an  AmericaD  Army  st  Woreeater,  and  taking  the  field  with  undaooted  Re- 
eolation.  ' 

The  same  mouth  he  chronicles  at  length  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and 
adds — queerly  enough  to  our  ears: 

"  It  ii  laid  that  the  Haa*.  FroTineial  Congrets  hare  tent  to  CoL  Waihington 
of  Vs.  to  be  Oeneraliwimo  of  the  American  Army;  perhaps  it  may  be  true." 

Quoting  from  a  lory's  Utter  these  words,  "  What  say  Hancock,  Adam&, 
and  all  their  rebellious  followers,  are  they  still  bold!  I  trow  not,"  be 
excl^ras  in  righteous  indigQalioii, 

"  Ad  infamona  Parricide  I     An  unholy  Churchman  f 

And  of  anotlier  tory  official  he  says  : 

"  And  yat  this  Hypocrite  when  he  gave  the  keya  to  the  Oownandar  of  tha 
King's  troopi,  and  dalirered  np  the  FroTlnoial  garrison,  affected  to  do  it  with 
regret,  uid  tnmed  his  face  to  the  wall  and  W  E  P  T — wept  crocodile'*  tean  I" 

His  own  spirit  pervaded  the  country  ;  at  this  very  time  he  tells  us, 

"  Every  member  of  tba  Virginia  Honse  of  Bargesaea  had  cloathed  thamaelves 
in  homeapun,  and  hM  each  of  them  onthe  breast  of  hii  coat  theaeworda  wrote 
with  needlework  or  painting,  "  Liberty  or  Death,"  and  sits  thus  in  the  Boose  of 
Asaembly." 

Leas  than  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  with  a  patriotic 
sagacity  at  that  time  truly  wonderful,  he  expresses  his  conviction  : 

"  Ihat  the  Colonies  have  alrradg  lahen,  the  form  of  a  Repoblk,  and  that  Can> 
greM  will  grow  in  authority  and  rise  into  anpreme  dominion." 

A  year  latsr  be  says : 

"This  day  I  read  at  neon  the  Declaration,  and  for  the  first  time  realiiad  In- 
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d*p«nd«)M ;  tlmi  th«  Congnu  hn«  (a*d  »  gordiu  kftot  wtit«h  &»  PnttAnnt 
will  ftad  thvj  Mn  ndtlicr  rat  nor  nnti*." 

And  then  traDicribes  the  decUration  entire. 

But  now  the  "  infernal  Wallace,"  with  a  British  fleet,  hovered  about 
Newport,  aad  the  public  danger  was  such  that  he  not  odI;  "lodged  hia 
diwy  out  of  the  houM  "  for  BecuriLy,  but  at  length  vhen  his  beloved 
"flook"  had  now  moetly  diapersed  into  other  towns,  he  too  withdrew, 
ud  while  preaohbg  at  Fortamouth  where  he  had  a  call  to  settle,  received 
a  letter  announcing  his  election  a*  President  of  Tale  ;  and  while  the 
country  was  resouading  in  spirit,  and  perhaps,  in  fact,  with  the  old  song : 

"  Hsra's  •  health  t«  th«  itatM  sad  tb«  brave  General  Gatee, 
And  all  til*  American  line, 
Who  in  the  fear  laventf -aeru],  by  the  bleaiing  of  Heaven, 
Ooaqnared  the  hsnghty  Bar^yne;" 

Dr.  Stiles  sat  down  to  ponder  the  question  of  acceptance.  Ha 
donhtad  his  fitness  for  the  station,  the  salary  was  small,  great  and 
complicated  were  the  difficulties  and  labors  which  atlended  iL  More- 
over be  declares  that, . 

"  An  ISO  OF  ISO  young  gentlamen  etndeDti  Ja  a  Bondla  of  Wildfire  not  eaaily 
eontrolled  or  governed,  and  at  beat  tbe  Diadem  of  a  Preaident  ia  a  Crown  of 

llioma." 

Albeit,  aayou  have  anticipated,  dear  reader,  he  accepts.  This  was  ia 
Sept.,  1777,  when  we  find  the  statement,  that 

"A  large  elM*  gradnatad  this  fall,  and  many  etudenta  entered  tba  army. 
Btaoe  iMt  Hanih  the  elanaa  (of  Tale)  have  beau  kept  at  Wethenfleld  '— (tha 
state  ptiaOD  vaa«e(  there  at  that  Ume) — ''atOlaatenbDryaudPannington.  Hi* 
College  bn^n  up  and  acattered  thr««gh  the  ealanitiea  of  tbe  time*.  It  baa 
been  a  flonriaUog  Academy,  though  withont  Fnnda."  (A  ohronio  oomplain^  we 
believe.)    "  The  timea  rednoe  all  (oollegee.)    Toga  eedit  armU." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  evil  of  the  war,  for  he  ia  told  that 
"  Oolite  wants  regulation,  ft>r  they  bate  left  the  more  aolld  perts  of  learn- 
ing, and  rtm  iato  playa  and  dramatis  exhibiUone,  ehieSy  of  the  comie  kind 
and  tamed  Collage  into  a  Dmry  Lana." 

Having  harangned  the  Juniors  in  a  short  speech  at  Olastenbury,  he 
returns  home,  k  preeentad  hy  Coll  L.  with  2  yds.  Genoa  Velvet,  valued 
at  925  per  yard,  for  a  (Freudental  T)  Jacket ;  goes  with  three  children 
into  the  hospital  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small  pox,  and  on  the  0th  of 
June,  1778,  after  liberating  his  negro  man  Newport,  nL  90,  aettlea  all 
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kUafUn,  and  vitb  hia'aeven  ohildran — for  he  bad  lost  hie  wife — sets 
out  in  two  carriage*  for  New  Harao — ajoamaj  whicli  coat  him  the 
ahort  period  of  eleven  days'  travel  and  the  moderate  sum  of  (230.  On 
the  23d  of  June,  1776,  he  assumes  the  duties  of  his  office,  aided  by  a 
FrofesBor  (Daggett)  of  Divinity,  and  a  ProfeBsor  (Strong)  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy — three  Tutors  and  a  Steward  who  constituted  ' 
tlie  entire  Faculty. 

Among  his  first  acts  were  the  appointment  of  "  a  Freshman  to  ring 
the  Bell  for  Prayan,  recitation.",  ibc,  releasing  him  at  same  time  from 
going  of  errands  for  any  but  the  College  authorities,"  "  the  exhibition  o 
a  lecture  on  Oriental  lettming,"  and  the  celebration  of  his  inauguration 
by  iiatia  speeches  and  a  dinner.  A  division  of  the  army  shortly  aiUr 
passing  through  New  Haven,  he  was  honored  with  "  a  visit  from  the  Mar- 
(jttia  de  La  Fayett«,  et.  22,  accompanied  by  General  Vamnm."  On  the 
morning  of  Jaly  6th,  about  a  year  after  hia  accession,  he  observed  with  a 
telescope  from  the  tower  a  British  fleet  of  forty  Mi[  come  to  anchor  off 
West  Haven.  It  was  the  expedition  under  General  Tryon.  Some  3000 
troops  disembarked,  and  marched  for  the  city.  Everything  was  thrown 
into  confiision,  perhaps  one-tbird  <^  the  adult  male  population,  he  says, 
"  flew  to  anus,  and  went  out  to  meet  them.  Captain  Hillhouse,  with 
20  or  80  brave  men  fired  on  the  enemy's  advanced  guard."  The  enemy, 
however  prevuled,  look  possesion  of  the  town,  laid  a  part  of  it  in 
ashes,  killed  some  21  persons,  and  after  doing  much  other  damage  with- 
drew to  their  ships  and  set  sail.  The  President  after  providing  for  the 
safety  of  his  family,  (it  was  vacation  in  college,)  "spent  the  day  in  riding 
TOQod  among  our  confluence  of  Militia ;"  and  on  returning  after  the 
enemy  had  retired,  and  finding  that  neither  hia  house  nor  the  College 
edifices  had  sustained  the  least  injury,  he  gives  eipression  to  his  grati- 
tnde  in  the  formula,  that  so  often  graces  the  pages  of  his  diary,  Deo 
Opt.  Max.  Grates. 

Tbe  Professor  of  Divinity  did  not  fare  so  well,  he  had  laid  aside  his 
clerical  character  for  the  occasion,  and  having  seized  a  carnal  weapon 
in  the  shape  of  a  musket,  was  making  a  vigorous  and  patriotic  defense 
"near  the  2  mile  atone,"  when  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  in 
tiie  words  of  the  President  "  captivated  "  by  tbe  enemy.  After  discharg- 
ing his  piece  and  submitting  as  prisoner,  tbe  brutal  soldiery  "pierced 
and  beat  him  with  bayonets  and  otherwise  abused  him,  so  that  his  life 
vras  in  danger  for  a  month  afterwards,"  and  from  the  effects  of  this  tieat- 
ment  we  believe  the  good  man  not  long  after  died.  Among  the  plunder 
c  arried  off  bv  the  invaders  was  a  chest  of  papers  belonging  to  old  Fresi  - 
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dent  Clap ;  to  recovar  this  President  Stilea  wrote  Oenenl  Tryon  a  Utter 
so  characteristic  that  we  aball  give  it  AloKwt  en^re : — 

" Talb  CoLLtsB,  Jnly  14, 1770. 
"  Sir, — Tht  troop*  of  the  wpHati  Expedition,  nodar  your  Exeslleney'i  com- 
mand,  wbeu  they  left  KewfiaTen,  tbeAthioat.,  cu^ed  away  with  them  among 
other  thinga  the  Papera  and  MS8.  of  the  Ber.  Preaident  Clap,  late  Head  of  tliia 
Seat  of  LearaiDg,  wliich  were  ia  thehandaof  biadanghter  Mn.  Wooeter,  Lady 
of  the  late  Qeneral  Wooater  .  .  .  Hii*  wutc  upon  yon.  Sir.  to  requeet  the 
Box  of  il3S.,  which  can  have  no  reepect  to  the  present  timei,  as  Mr.  Clap  died 
17A7.  A  War  againat  Boienca  has  been  reprobated  for  agea  Ijy  the  wiaeit  and 
mott  powerful  Oflnerals.  The  irreparable  loaaea  initained  bj  the  Bepablio  of 
Letters  in  the  d«*tractioiiof  the  Aleianddan  Library,  and  ancient  monnmenta  of 
Literature  has  geceronsly  prompted  the  Tictorioos  ComuaDder*  of  modem  agaa 
to  exempt  theee  monumente  from  the  Ravages  and  DeaoUtion*  UaeparaUe  from 
the  highest  RigoTB  of  War.  I  beg  leiTo  npon  this  ocoasion  to  address  mys«lf 
to  the  prinoiplM  of  Folitenesa  and  Honor,  hambly  asking  the  BetorQ  of  thoaa 
USS.,  which  to  others  wilt  be  useless,  to  ns  valiiabla. 

"  Tour  Eseelleocy's  most  obedient  very  bumble  serract, 

"  Eiai  Snixs,  President 
"  To  hie  Excellency  Major  General  Tryon." 

A  copy  of  tlie  General's  polito  answer  (crowded  out  through  want  of 
space)  is  before  lu :  it  espressee  his  iDclination  and  desire  to  prevent  Uie 
violence  of  War  from  injuring  the  Rights  of  the  Republic  of  Leamiog, 
and  assures  the  President  that  had  the  diligent  enquiry  instituted  for  their 
discovery  b«en  anccessful,  the  MSS.  should  most  cert^nly  have  been 
restored. 

We  now  come  to  a  circumstance  which  we  anticipate  will  send  a 
shock  of  pleasure  to  a  ijuarter  of  a  thousand  undergraduaUia  and 
myriads  of  alumni,  while,  alas,  it  will  fill  the  hearts  of  an  equal  number 
of  both  with  pain  and  dejection.  We  mean  the  probability  that  Prew- 
deut  Stiles,  like  our  own  President,  was  a  "Brother  in  TTnity."  To  be 
sure  his  name  ia  not  down  in  the  catalogue,  nor  was  there  audi  an  in- 
stitution in  being  when  he  was  a  student,  nor  indeed  for  twenty  yesra 
fter,  but  the  fact  that  the  first  time  he  mentiona  either  society  is  on 
April  4, 1181,  the  anniversary  of  the  Brothers,  which  he  deeoribes  at 
length,  and  gives  but  a  passing  notice^of  linonia's,  although  held  the  week 
before ;  the  fact  that  the  libraries  of  eaoh  conttuned  even  at  that  early 
period  the  same  number  of  volumes,  viz,  100  a  piece,  and  more  than  all, 
the  fact  that  he  constantly  speaks,  at^d  with  the  greatest  admiration 
throughout  bis  whole  diary,  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Brothers,  General 
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HiiiD|diTeya,biB  personal  rriead,  the  aid-de~camporWaetuogtOB,  wbowas 
present  at  the  aiege  of  Yorktowu,  aod  gave  him  a  plan  of  it, — the  bet 
that  to  General  Humphrejs  he  eatrustetl  the  diploma  of  LL.  D^  which 
he  bad  made  out  for  Washington — the  fact  that  he  often  speaks  of  spend- 
ing- the  evening  with  Oen^^BumphTeys,  while  never  a  hintesnapee  him 
which  would  lead  ua  to  believe  that  he  even  suspected  the  existence  of 
that  mjthical  personage,  whom  Linonians  delight  to  call  William 
^Vickham,  all  this  proves  conclusively  to  any  candid  mind  that  Presi- 
dent Sdks,  thongb  forbidden  by  neceasitj  from  being  a  Brother  in  fact 
was  undoubtedly  a  Brother  in  spirit.  Bat  the  Lit.  is  no  political  engine 
and  we  forbear.  If  tbe  "  Statement  of  Fact  Orators  "  will  call  at  the 
tanctum  we  shall  be  glad  to  put  them  in  possession  of  further  detaiU. 

Prewdent  Stiles,  as  we  have  said,  'Aaa  a  kind  hearted,  generous  man, 
but  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  day  he  thought  it  necessary  in  the  discharge 
of  his  presideuiial  functions  to  compensate  for  the  smallness  of  bia 
stature  by  never  a-^  pearing  in  public  except  in  his  robes,  cocked  hat  and 
wig,  and  wearing  an  air  of  magisterial  stemaesa,  calculated  to  strike  the 
"  scholata "  with  a  becoming  fear  and  trembling ;  bow  far  it  had  thia 
effect  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  among  the  studenU,  (as  we 
have  been  assured,)  he  went  by  the  name  of  "The  TO  IIAN." 

Tbe  elder  Profeesor  Silllman,  when  a  Freshman,  one  day  with  that 
ardor  which  has  achieved  hia  present  distinction,  was  kicking  a  collapsed 
foot  ball  across  tbe  College  yard,  wben  all  at  once  he  came  within  the 
orbit  of  the  august  Preudeot.  Tbe  Pregident  stopped,  called  him,  asked 
his  name,  wrote  it  down,  and  fined  him  one  shilling.  For  in  those  days 
the  Coll^  laws  were  obnoxious  to  the  charge  which  Euripides  fn  Alces- 
tis  pats  into  the  mouth  of  Death, 

K^  TUv  fp^ovTuv,  4'arSl,  rSy  vofMv  ridijf : 

all  ordinary  offenses  were  punished  by  pecuniary  penalties. 

The  aarae  tendency  to  extemalism,  is  apparent  in  the  almost  "  trucu- 
lent naivete,"  ae  Lieber  would  say,  with  which  ha  notes  that  "  President 
Leverelt  (of  Harvard)  governed  well  with  Awe  and  Terror ;"  and  again 
"  President  L.,  great  and  awful  in  government."  About  this  time  also 
he  describes  a  visit  he  receives  from  the  French  Ambassador  and  Bnron 
Stenben,  who  the  oext  day  "  with  their  retinue  rode  off  in  magnificent 
grandeor," 

But  the  triumphant  spirit  of  revolution  abroad  in  the  land  now  de- 
manded a  change,  or  the  President's  heart  bad  waxed  softer  with  his  in- 
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creMiDg  yrnra,  for  lie  ■ig:ii«]izeil  the  closing  day  of  1788,  wltli  a  ramarb- 
«bl«  act  of  executive  clemenoy.     For,  notwitfastmiding,  aa  he  sajB, 

"  It  TM  originally  tha  eiutom  for  Frtthnisn  to  yrtik  -with  thair  bead*  im- 
MTarad  in  tha  OoH^a  yard  tha  vhole  Frediinui  yaar,"  (ha  on  that  day)  "  par- 
Bitted  tb«  ^aabman  to  wear  thair  hati  in  lh«  OoUaga  yard  »ft«r  tha  Jannaiy 
tacatian." 

But  he  had  the  good  seme  Rtilt  to  retam  that  good  old,  alaa  notr  obao- 
lete,  custom  of  "  cominitling  the  Freshman  class  to  the  SeLiora'  care." 

Instead  of  wading  through  a  full  dozen  authors  in  Greek,  and  keep- 
ing at  it  tiU  the  end  of  Senior  year  aa  we  do,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Sacred 
language,  President  Stiles  religiouslj  confined  the  students  to  the  Greek 
Testament  throughout  the  course,  and  put  the  Preehmeo  into  Hebrew 
the  first  term.  Moreover,  besides  eiponnding  the  Savoy  Confession  of 
Faith  or  Vincent's  Catechism  on  Saturday  nights,  and  ord^ing  one  of 
the  "Sirs"  or  Seniors  to  read  a  sermon  at  Sunday  evening  prayers,  he 
was  always  accnstomed  to  rise  in  the  pulpit  just  before  the  Professor  of 
Dirinity  began  to  preach,  and  send  such  a  look  of  severe  majesty  around 
the  chapel  as  instantly  brought  the  scholars  into  an  attitude  of  decorum 
and  withered  up  the  slightest  impulse  to  levity.  Such,  at  least,  was  ita 
design. 

The  prosaic  routioe  of  College  itodies  was  often  enlivened  by  declam- 
ations by  the  students  at  evening  prayers,  or  a  lecture  at  the  same  hoar 
by  the  President,  on  such  popular  subjects  as  "  The  memorable  darknesa 
of  1 789,"  "  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius,"  "  Remarkable  Auroras,"  or  in  de- 
foult  of  a  more  novel  theme,  the  never  fuling  resource,  of  "  Ecclesiastical 
liistory."  Syllogistic  discoaaion  by  the  Seniors  was  maintained  twice  a 
week,  and  though  on  one  occasion  certainly  the  young  rascala  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  President's  being  engrossed  over  a  book,  to  read  all  of  them 
the  tame  "  dispute,"  he  was  notwithstanding  so  attached  to  the  system, 
tbat  when,  for  some  cause  he  doea  not  mention,  they  had  fallen  off  to 
only  one  in  ux  montbs,  "  and  none  on  Commencemrat,"  be  utters  hia 
pathetic  lamentation  in  Uiese  words ; — "  Xhua,  farewell,  Syllogiatic  Dia- 
putation  in  Yale  College — much  to  my  mortification  I"  Some  of  theae 
queeCiona  we  wilt  record  for  the  benefit  of  future  oommittees  on  prite 
debates: 

"  ■  Whethar  a  ball  paaaing  in  a  perfbrated  TaoDum  through  the  centre  of  the 
sartii  woold  ribrats  from  aide  to  aida  parpatmtlljl'  'Whether  there  are 
witohaat'  "UauaDOnaemparoogitat."  'Ifnilmldeadaobiiaaeiiaibiiaperaipitiir,' 
to  this  ha  add*,  '  Kent  r«apon.' — [Kent,  tha  futnre  ooamentator  aa  Amerioan 
Law.)  'Wliather  females  ought  to  be  admitted  to  pnblicDiTilgoTarnmantr — (eo 
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waauafa  li^ta  u  Bo  mnlan)  id«s.)  '  WhtHbtt  th*  witab  «f  Endor  raally  raited 
SMiinair     '  Whitber  Spaea  ia  flnital'     '  Whetlitr  it  b«  jut  to  oonflaeaU  tb« 

Eatat«a  of  Traiton  and  oapital  oriouDsl*  I'  '  Whatber  Laxanu,  after  hia  tefor- 
rection,  had  a  right  to  hia  former  Eatate  t'  and  '  Whether  eaiUviDg  Kegroei  he 
rightr     'NegaUre.*" 

Through  thfl  "Fablic  caluuities  "  th«  Commenceineiit  at  Ya1«  for  « 
long  time  had  beea  privatft.  But  t&ongb  th«  iofiinous  Ocueial  Arnold 
h&d  burnt  Nev  Loudoo  only  the  week  before,  and  an  interruption  of  th« 
eiendBn  by  the  enemy  waa  atill  greatly  feared,  oeTertheleas  the  Corpo- 
ration and  a  large  eoncouree  of  people  aBaembled,  and  on  the  12t,h  Sept, 
1781,  was  held  the  first  public  Commencement  during  Dr.  Stiles's  pro- 
aide  nt^. 

The  College  buildings  bad  been  brilliantly  illuminated  (be  previoua 
erening,  by  the  frethmeu  we  preaume,  aa  they  generally  attended  to  that 
departmeDt  We  may  mentioD  as  part  of  the  programme,  an  oration  upon 
Oriental  learning,  delivered  by  the  preudent  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and 
Arable,  and  apoem  on  tiie  Genius  of  Literature,  by  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  (a 
candidate  for  the  second  deg;reet)  which  last  was  so  well  received  by  the 
audience,  that  in  the  President's  own  phrase,  "  Mr,  B.  was  clapped." 
He  does  not  t«11  us  what  they  thought  of  his  own  speech,  and  we  nball 
not  venture  to  conjecture. 

President  Stilea  bad  a  wonderfiil  penchant  for  sketching  maps,  plans 
and  diagrams.  If  a  meteor  flashed  through  the  sky,  or  the  British  fleet 
changed  its  position,  or  the  army  moved  its  encampment,  or  an  aurora 
appeared  in  the  bearens,  if  he  took  a  jouruey  into  a  neighboring  town, 
or  a  discovery  was  made  in  Africa,  his  pen  was  out,  and  the  ^t  skill- 
fully delineated  in  his  diary.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  no  consider- 
able battle  or  slight  skinnish  occurred  during  the  whole  war  from  the 
affair  at  Lexington  to  the  reduction  of  Yorktown,  which  is  not  mapped 
ont  with  the  position  of  both  armies  accurately  lud  down.  Indeed, 
taken  with  oopies  of  orders,  letters,  resolutions  of  congress,  and  detailed 
deecriptioDs,  the  whole  thing  forms  no  mean  illuminated  history  of  the 
irar  of  independence. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  el^ntly  executed  copies  of  letters  in  He- 
brew to  some  Rabbi;  withLaUn  letters  to  a  leaned  man  on  the  Volga, 
one  to  Sir  William  Jones,  others  to  Franklin  and  Washington.  Many 
and  many  a  page  is  covered  with  triangulations  on  the  height  of  auroras 
and  computations  of  eclipses,  and  a  whole  volume  is  devoted  to  observa- 
tions and  calculations  on  the  transit  of  Venus,  which  he  "assiduously 
obeerved,"  wbile  at  Newport,  June  ad,  1769. 
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Six  coDsJdsrable  volames  are  filled  with  meteorological  records,  nnd 
his  astronomical  tnste  was  set  forth  in  the  'emblems  of  bis  partrait," 
Upon  one  occasion  a  cornet's  return  bad  been  predicted,  and  naturally 
wishiDg  to  secure  iha  honor  of.  its  firat  discovery  to  Yale,  he  informed 
tbe  students  that  it  would  appear  ia  the  eastern  horiEon  very  near  "  the 
old  Blue  Mactiog-House  steeple,"  (where  Professor  I^rned's  residence 
now  is,)  and  directed  Ihem  if  they  saw  it  fo  call  him.  Accordingly 
one  night  they  turoed  out  en  mattt,  and  informed  liim  that  iho  comet 
bad  arrived.  The  President  donned  his  hat  and  robes,  and,  anmiunded 
by  the  students,  proceeded  in  state  to  the  Green,  and  there  sure  enough 
was  the  hazy  light  of  the  stranger  close  by  the  steeple  ;  as  they  drew 
nearer  it  rapidly  expanded  in  size  and  altered  its  appearance,  and  finally 
transformed  itself  into  a  scooped-out-pumptin,  irradiated  by  a  tallow 
eandle,  and  suspended  from  the  steeple,  by  some  rogue  who  ought  to 
have  known  better.*  But  all  philosophers  are  liable  to  be  deceived. 
Galileo  once  supposed  and  asserted  that  Satnm  was  triple -shaped. 

During  most  of  his  administration  the  only  college  buildings,  (if  wa 
except  his  house,}  weref  Old  South  Middle,  the  Chapel,  now  the  Albe- 
nteum,  and  a  Dininghall,  now  the  Chemical  Lecture  room.  The  library 
containing  some  SOOO  vols,  was  over  the  Chapel. 

In  1793,  he  laid  tlie  foundation  of  Old  South  College,  with  no  little 
pomp,  procession  and  parade.  After  the  usual  ceremonies  the  president 
made  a  speech.  , 

Under  the  infiuence  of  an  old  College  law,  which  required  that 

"  No  tcholu  shall  use  y*  English  tonga«  in  j<  CoUedge  with  hit  fellow 
ioIioUrs,  uolesi  lie  be  oiled  to  do  so ;  bat  Mholiri  ia  tbsir  chambers  and 
when  they  are  together  ahall  talk  Uttin," 

and  of  another  which  required  candidates  for  admission  "to  be  expert, '' 
among  other  things,  "  in  making  Good  and  true  lattin," — the  langua;^ 
of  the  Romans  bad  become  the  College  vernacular. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  Latin  speeches  which-  the  President  made  and 


■  Ws  &re  indsbted  for  this  sne«dot«  to  a  gentlamsn  who  Is  prafessloaally 
aeqnalDted  with  alt  the  eMentrieltiwof  eomeU  and  other  c«l«9tLa!  and  meteor- 
oloBieal  pheoomeoa. 

t  AmoDg  the  U3S.  In  the  "  Cabinet,"  isa  Latin  Valedictory  Oration, dedicated 
to  the  President,  eagroeaed  and  iUnaiiaat«d  with  a  beauty  that  quite  eelipees 
our  modern  Sophomore  prizs  coapositioas.  The  frontjipiece  conbuns  in  its 
background  aa  accurate  pen-and'ink  engranitg  (&c  l^'t  ilmri')  of  the  Collsga 
and  Chapel,  as  they  then  appeared. 
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k»  praaerved  in  his  diary,  bat  upon  this  occasion  by  Eome  acddent, 
and  apparently  for  the  first  time,  he  spoke  in  the  vnlgar  tongue.  The 
•peeoh  might  be  not  inaptly  termed  an  historico- architectural  discourse ; 
it  is  full  cif  interest,  and  the  peroration  beginning,  "  Peace  be  within  thy 
walls,  O  Yale  r*  is  truly  eloquent.  The  "primus  lapis,"  bearing  aLatin 
inscription,  waa  pfaoed  at  ^e  northeast  comer ;  upon  search  we  find 
only  a  single  brick  with  the  initials  £.  8^  but  whether  cut  by  the  Presi* 
dent's  jack-kuife,  or  some  other  aapiraot  lor  £ame,  does  not  appear.  But 
tima  and  apaoe  would  fail  us,  dear  r«adw,  to  tell  yon  of  his  digquintiou 
OfMMi  the  proper  rank  of  Tutors ;  of  the  dozen  College  Presidents  he  had 
known — among  them  Burr,  Edwards,  Cutler  and  Clap ;  how  after  he 
had  "  set  up  orders  "  for  the  term  be  was  often  obliged  to  dismiss  again, 
becanae"tbe  Steward  was  nn&blo  to  uphold  commons,"  owing  to  the 
depreciation  of  condnentai  money  to  that  degree  that  it  would  not  buy 
prorisions ;  how  he  portrays  a  man  of  some  distinction  at  that  time,  and 
one  whom  "  he  knew,  personally,"  as 

"  A  ODDtcniptible  drnnken  ehu««ter,  of  tolsrabla  UAdamie  ganaral  knowledge^ 
1,  hanghty,  irreligioDi  and  profane,  aTaricions  aad  coTctoui,  and  a 
«  Hypocrite  in  Politics  and  RsligioD  j* 

bow  he  enrreys  tiie  harbor  on  the  ice ;  bow  be  laments  oyer  the  parsimony 
of  the  Corporation  that  rendered  bis  domestic  carea  and  the  "  res  aogustje 
domi"  a  greater  trial  than  all  his  College  duties,  though  at  that  time  he 
filled  the  offices  of  three  Professors  besides  the  Presidency ;  bow  be  tells 
of  the  enemy's  capturing  a  minister  on  Sunday  with  his  whole  congrega- 
tion ;  how  he  dwells  upon  a  list  of  scalps,  1062  in  nnmber,  the  trophies 
which  the  "  Senecas  "  had  taken  in  three  yean  &om  our  unhappy  country- 
men on  the  frontier,  and  sent  in  eight  bales  to  the  Governor  of  Quebec 
as  a  present  to  the  Ministry  and  King  of  Great  Britain ;  how  (fitmiliar 
with  French)  he  learns  Italian  in  his  old  age ;  how  the  "  front  fence  waa 
broken  down  one  night ;"  bow  the  "  sobolsrs  dandished  the  new  Bible, 
price  SO  thilliogB ;"  how  he  tJiereopoD  rastieated  two  SophomoMa,  and 
depoaited  a  new  Bible  in  the  efaapel ;  how  bs  tells  of  a  gentleman  who 
waa  "  the  only  Tutor  that  ever  he  knew  that  wore  infSes  in  College ;" 
how  about  Presentation  time  he  used  to  take  a  glass  of  w)ne  that  had 
been  provided  by  the  candidates,  and  drink  to  a  Senior  candidate 
addressii^  him  by  his  title,  as  "  Sir  Goodrich,"  which  was  tbe  "  punctum 
salieoa"  for  all  the  classes  to  change  their  "  appellaUona ;"  how  one  i^  thesa 
Sin  oncending  with  the  town's  people  in  an  altercation  between  them  and 
the  students  about  a  grand  ball,  and  "  baring  spoken  with  lees  dehcacy 
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thftD  was  prudent,"  wu  seized  by  the  aolioUn  "  in  di^niie  ud  (akea 
under  the  college  pump,  an  high  indignity  ia  any,  eapecidly  towards  a 
graduate ;"  how  distressed  he  was  at  the  neoeatity  of  seme  meaaures  to 
repress  the  "unhappy  tumults,"  "riots"  and  "disorders"  that  occa^ 
uonally  arose ;  how  the  "  influenn "  at  one  time  and  "  the  fever  "  at 
another  obliged  him  to  break  up  oo]leg«  and  let  the  students  go  home  ; 
how  he  used  to  stow  tham  away  three  in  a  room  ;  how  a 

"  Hr. ~,  about  1763,  whil*  the  (Aspal  (now  AthanMun)  was  building,  as 

ODB  of  hii  viUainoQi  trioks,  did  one  ni|^t  make  a  holt  in  tk«  bri^  worit  of  Ui« 
wall,  and  thsra  put  in  the  President'*  (Olep)  large  Toliu  English  Bible,  need  at 
Prayera,  and  corered  it  np  M  witL  brick  sod  mortar  that  the  mssons  did  iu»t 
perceive  it,  sod  went  on  with  Iheir  woA,  and  id  the  old  Bible  reinaint  im> 
mnred  there  andei  the  pnlplt  window  to  thii  day ;" 

and  we  may  add,  to  Ihii  day  also;  how  he  was  elected  President  of  an 
Anti-Slavery  Society;  how  he  filled  up  six  large  "Itineraries"  with 
incidents  of  his  travels,  and  what  raat  storea  of  facta  he  accumulated 
— all  thew,  and  much,  very  much  more,  we  must  leave  untold.  The 
last  entry  in  his  diary  reads  : 

"April  6,  IT9&.— VsoatioD  begins;" 
and  before  it  had  ended  he  had  passed  away  to  a  better  world. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  b^ging  your  pardon  for  this  fon^  gossip,' 
permit  us  in  accordance  with  College  custom  at  the  termination  of  any 
Qioeh,  to  propose  three  cheers  for  President  Stiles  and  his  noble  suc- 
cessors in  office,  and  to  offer  as  a  sentiment  the  closing  phrase  of  President 
Clap's  history,  "  Die  floheat  Alii  a  Matsr  Yalrnsia  P        r.  k.  b. 


|]i]UoIosical  (Dntries. 

1.  What  is  the  dl^rence  in  meaning  between  agert  ss  the  infinitiTe 
mood  asd  <ietio  aa  the  verbal  snbatantive  from  the  same  verb  (^ .' 

i.  What  is  the  difiermoe  in  meaning  between  comitari  aUgvem  and 
eomitari  aUetti  f 

9.  What  ia  the  diffwence  in  meaning  between  homo  doehii  and  doehtt 
homot 

4.  What  is  the  difierenoe  in  meaning  between  Itgtrt  nen  pottam  and 
noH  leger*  poitum  f 

5.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  palo  Cc^itm  ffratvm 
and  CajuM  graHm  esse  jrafo  t  a. 
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9l)c  Profession  of  Cttters. 


AuTHonHiF  IiM  nemr  been  regarded  u  the  ezcluaive  right  of  any  one 
elMi  of  raen.  While  other  profeasioits  have  had  tSbir  epeoific  limiu, 
more  or  Iom  rigoroiuly  defined,  this  bsB  been  spreBd  over  all  depart- 
meate,  or  rather  has  been  considered  aa  the  adjunot  of  erwy  other. 
After  M>  long  a  trial,  the  world  wonld  leem  to  be  ttiW  andeoided 
wheUier  literature  should  be  made  the  abject  of  a  spedal  department  or 
left  to  the  general  superriaion  <rf  ill.  Coleridge,  than  whom  no  one 
within  the  last  century  was  better  qualified  to  give  advice  on  this  point, 
m  well  from  the  nniversality  of  his  genius,  as  from  the  bittenms  of  hia 
own  experience,  eamesti;  dissuaded  the  pursuit  of  literatnre  aa  a  pro- 
feauou. 

In  the  outset,  we  would  remark  that  in  the  present  discussion  we 
shall  Dse  the  term  literature  in  the  narrower  and  more  usual  aense,  as 
embracing  all  that  oan  properlj  be  called  an  art,  but  ezeluding  whAt  is 
stricUy  scientific  An  appeal  to  history  on  the  point  in  t^neation  is  by  no 
means  dedsive.  The  history  of  literature  is  not  waning  in  variety : 
there  are  periods  of  growth  and  decline ;  revolutions  is  style 
and  sentiment,  quite  as  marked  as  any  in  political  history, — but  these 
ebsngea  wonld  seem  to  be  owing  chiefiy  to  other  causes  than  the  rein- 
tive  ibare  of  attention  paid  to  literature;  so  thiU  the  anthority  which 
ve  derive  from  this  sonrce  is  iniuffldent.  But  tlie  fact  that  so  mnob  of 
what  is  really  valuable  in  lit«rature  has  been  the  work  of  men,  not 
flxolnsively  or  even  obiefly  devoted  to  this  department,  is  suffident  at 
least  to  excite  a  reasonable  donbt  as  to  the  neoesrity  of  a  distinct  pro- 
feanon  of  tettera.  Doubtless  the  main  reason  why  so  few  oomparstively 
choose  this  profession,  is  that  the  majority  are  deterred  by  the  slender 
proq>eet  of  a  competent  support.  However  demooratio  it  may  be  in 
ita  spirit  and  inflnence,  it  is  nevertheless  decidedly  aristocratic  is  its 
iotsmat  constitution.  The  only  two  oUasee  reeognized  In  (he  distribu- 
tion of  its  substantia  rewards,  are  the  low  and  the  high  ;  those  who 
are  ready  to  minister  to  any  taste  however  depraved,  and  those  raised 
hy  the  kindness  of  fiatnre  above  any  such  temptation  or  necessity. 
That  respectable  body,  the  middle  classes,  which  we  are  wont  to  rtgard 
an  the  most  imporUnt  order  in  the  State,  meets  here  but  an  indifferent 
reception.  Although  the  inadequate  compensation  of  literary  labor  has 
often  injuriously  affected  boUi  the  author  himself  and  the  interests  of 
literature  at  Urge,  yet  the  small  inducement  which  it  holds  out  has 
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ofteoer  operated  as  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  the  mercenary  spirits, 
who  would  pursue  hterature  aa  a  trade  aod  not  as  a  profession.  It  ia 
thus  ^e  most  effective  censorship  of  tbe  press  that  could  possibly  be 
devised.  This  objection  to  authorship  as  a  profession  is  inerdy  inci~ 
dental,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  the  progreee  of  things,  be  removed  ;  but 
we  conceive  that  there  are  others  far  more  weighty  and  inherent  in  tha 
'very  nature  of  the  pursuit. 

The  first,  is  its  entirely  voluntary  character.  In  one  sense,  ail  atudy 
is  voluntary  and  equally  so,  but  the  peculiarity  of  literature  and  that 
which  distinguishes  it  from  sdentific  and  metaphysical  pacsuits,  ia  this, 
that  while  it  admitt  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  study,  it  makea  no  positive 
dtmmtdt  upon  the  intellect,  beyond  the  simplest  perception  of  tnith. 
Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  loweet  point  of  view,  that,  namely,  of 
the  material  upon  which  the  mind  is  to  work,  wo  find  an  infinite  diver- 
■i^  in  tbe  produotions  of  literature,  suited  to  every  variety  of  taste  and 
erery  order  of  intellect  The  mind,  therefore,  in  the  choice  of  its  sub- 
ject, which  delerminee  in  a  great  measure  the  degree  of  its  activity,  i> 
subjected  to  no  compuluon.  But  again,  when  we  oonsider  any  work  in 
its  relation  to  the  general  principles  of  Uterature,  grave  questions  of 
philosophical  criticism  arise,  which  are  capable  of  tasking  the  mind  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  yet  it  requires  no  effort  at  any  moment  to  forget 
them  entirely  in  the  pure  enjoymeat  of  tiie  beauty  of  the  tbonght  or 
tbe  luxury  of  the  sentiment.  Shakespeare  has  a  charm  for  the  hum- 
blest reader,  who  cannot  distinguish  in  the  least  in  what  his  superiority 
to  other  dramatists  consists,  lie  finds  an  obvioos  meaning  in  the  text, 
and  doea  not  even  dream  of  that  undercurrent  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
which  the  Aal  significance  <^  the  play  consists.  In  more  than  one  re- 
spect does  Shakespeare's  getuus  remind  us  of  the  unl^omable  ocean- 
E^aoh  must  have  some  limit,  because  in  the  nature  of  things  both  are 
finite.  Bat  the  deepest  sounding*  serve  only  to  enlarge  our  conception 
of  the  depth,  not  to  eihaust  it  Every  critic,  who  aUempts  to  fathom 
his  meaning,  imagines  he  has  succeeded,  when  his  mind  can  reach  no 
further ;  not  stopping  to  consider  whether  tbe  cause  be  within  or  without 
himself;  but  a  dearer  and  more  penetrating  vision  will  discover 

" ~  Id  tb«  lowwt  dssp,  ■  lower  dsep, " 

Tbe  substance,  then,  of  this  objection  to  the  profession  of  letters  is, 
that  it  cannot  secure  anything  like  an  adequate  or  uniform  activity  of 
the  mind.  The  high  problems  which  it  presents  are  net  forced  upon 
the  attention,  and  hence  the  temptation  to  purchase  a  lower  enjoyment 
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at  a  cheaper  ral«  wUl  oftea  notice  the  miod  from  the  higher  walks  of 
literature. 

Od  the  contrary,  id  the  punuit  of  aciantiSc  or  metaphyHical  truth 
which  affords  little  exercise  to  the  imagination  and  no  Btimulus  to  the 
emotions,  the  whole  interest  centers  in  the  truth  itself.  But  in  abstract' 
truth,  when  there  is  little  beautj  around  which  the  fancy  can  linger  and 
which  awabcna  no  deep  emotions,  the  interest  diminishes  with  the 
novelty ;  so  that  the  mind  is  urged  onward,  irresistibly,  to  the  discovery 
of  new  truth.  Moreover  the  problems  which  offer  themselves,  from  their 
very  importnnity,  compel  the  attention.  However  persevering  our 
efforts  (o  dismiss  them  finally  from  the  mind  they  inevitably  return, 
confronting  us  at  every  turn  we  make  to  escape  them,  and  forbiddii^ 
all  further  advance  except  on  co::dition  of  their  solution.  These  studies, 
therefore,  have  a  power  to  compel  the  activity  of  the  mind  far  greater 
than  any  which  belongs  to  merely  literary  pursuits ;  and  it  ia  by  this 
activity,  rather  than  by  its  actual  results,  that  the  value  of  any  intal- 
lectual  exercise  is  io  be  estimated. 

The  previous  objection  was  merely  negative ;  the  failure  of  literature 
to  supply  the  necessary  stimnliM  to  intellectual  activity.  It  likewise 
offera  pontive  hindrances.  These  arise  from  the  union  in  literatard  of 
what  ia  intellectual  with  what  is  emotional.  Thought  and  feeling  in 
varying  proportion  make  ap  iU  substance.  Its  objebt  is  to  excite  emo- 
tion as  well  as  to  awaken  thought.  But  as  the  degree  of  emotion  pro- 
dnood  ia  by  DO  means  always  proportional  tA  the  amount  of-  thou^t 
expressed,  ao  very  deep  emotion  is  destructive  of  very  powerAil  thot^ht. 
£vfln  the  abstract  philoaophioal  quNlionii,  coaneoted  with  literature, 
have  more  or  less  of  this  character  about  diem~-fi)r  many  of  them  eon- 
skt  not  in  the  a&alyus  of  thought  but  of  feeling.  But  since  the  en»»- 
tiona  are  not  at  all,  or  cnly  very  remotely,  under  the  control  <^  the  will, 
such  speculations  rssstnblesoroe  metediological  ianstigfttions  whtoh  CM 
be  coadocted  only  ia  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere.  A  penoanai^ 
occopadoD  abonld  be  one  that  nffards  a  constant  stimutus  lo  the  min4« 
either  from  Uie  nature  of  the  pursuit,  as  ia  soieDlJfio  or  metapfaysioal 
studies,  or  from  ootward  preasnro,  as  in  the  discharge  of  profesaional 
4u^;  one  in  which,  if  need  bo,  the  mind  may  find  a  refuge  from  th* 
peeuliM'  temptations  that  betet  purely  literary  pursuit*. 

In  tbe  forcing  remarks,  we  hnre  hod  Is  view  rather  the  study  thsi^ 
die  pnidiictioa  of  literature.  But  that  th«  same  reasoning  will  apply  ia 
wUuT  esae  ia  evident  from  tl:^  that  in  writiog  we  subject  our  own 
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diooglita  to  vary  much  tbe  euno  proceu  to  which,  in  the  critical  study 
of  litenitare,  we  subject  the  thoughts  of  notber. 

We  would  regard  litersture,  therefore,  not  so  much  >B  a  means  hj 
which  mental  power  is  to  be  acquired,  as  an  object  upon  which  it  is  to 
be  expended.  The  advantages  of  bo  regarding  it  are  manifold,  but  wo 
have  time  to  notice  only  one.  The  activity  of  the  mind  will  be  mora 
^ntaneons,  and  therefore  more  genial.  The  principle  that  "  change  of 
labor  is  mental  rest,"  is  preSminently  trae  when  the  change  is  from  s 
less  to  a  more  congenial  employmenL  Ihe  severest  literary  labor 
therefore  will  have  all  the  genial  properties  of  absolute  relaxation. 
Nor  will  the  interests  of  literature  suffer.  For  the  activity  of  the  mind 
will  gain  in  intenuty,  what  it  loses  in  protraction. 


filatrimontal  Cogitations. 

A  JEREMIADE. 


Lord  Baook  tells  ns  that  one  of  the  wise  men  of  theancieoLs  made 
answer  to  the  question  when  a  man  should  many;  "A  young  man 
not  yet;  an  elder  man  not  at  all."  In  accordance  with  the  first  of 
these  two  ideas,  the  dominant  faction  in  Yale  Collage  has  wisely  or- 
dained that  no  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore,  Freshman,  or  Tntor,  shall  at 
any  time  commit  Matrimony  or  other  felonious  act,  on  pain  of  expnl- 
^n,  immediate  and  unconditional.  The  necessity  of  all  this  is  snffi- 
oiently  obvious ;  for  the  existence  of  any  such  binary  institntion  among 
na  would  beyond  all  question  tend  to  an  alarming  increase  of  the  Col- 
loqny  list,  while  its  effects  npon  the  morals  of  Coll^  must  be  still 
more  lamentable,  since  it  would  inevitably  render  our  season  i^  mata- 
tinal  prayers  and  profanity  even  more  than  ever  charaotarized  by  tb« 
predominance  of  the  last  mentioned  exerdse.  It  !s  to  convince  my 
yonng  fellow-wonos  of  the  wisdom  of  the  regulation,  and  at  the  same 
fime,  if  possible,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  snare  hereafter,  that  I 
offer  the  words  herein  sat  forth  ;  and  to  those  especially  who  are  already 
feeling  in  their  packets  for  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  their  Brat  Degree, 
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I  tniit  ihej  will  come  as  s  welt-timed  And  not  altogether  unheeded 
Baccalaureate. 

I  am  aa  old  bacbelor,  confirmed,  hardened  and  hopdeu  ;  equally  re- 
moved fntm  all  desire  to  change  my  eondition,  and  all  belief  in  the  poa> 
ntnlitj  of  doing  BO,  if  I  would.  Hy  c^bacy  is  ai  certun  aa  that  of  the 
noatdevontmonkin  Christendom.and  M  joyooa  Hsit  isaare.  I  think 
of  my  prewnt  lot  and  iiiture  prospeota,  and  I  am  perfectly  h^py, 
except  tfaitt  I  Bometimes  drop  » tear  over  the  miafortnnes  ot  my  brother 
man,  aa  1  eee  the  carriages  go  by  to  the  Ghnrch,  though  whether  it  be  a 
fnoeral  or  a  wedding  I  never  take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  "It's  all  one," 
say  I  to  myself,  "  poor  fellow,  he*i  gone  P  Bo  the  oaniagee  pasa  on, 
and  the  people  enter  the  Church,  and  the  badielor  has  lost  a  friend  I 
Bat  it's  alt  one — a  bachelor  can  afford  to  live  withont  Mends. 

Id  the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  been  a  good  observer  of 
woman.  Bachelors  always  are,  asd  that  is  the  reason  why  (hey  remain 
such.  The  tongue  of  man  wags  about  a  thousand  times  too  much  for 
the  good  of  the  woiid ;  but  in  this  respect  that  nof^  i^tpendage  of  the 
"  &ir  sect"  exc^s  beyond  all  comparisMi ;  for  the  female  tongue  differs 
from  the  m^e  in  being'longer,  sharper,  and  more  durable.  Whaterer 
may  be  Ihdr  relative  capacity  for  the  sterner  punvfts  of  soienee  and  ait, 
no  one  can  donbt  that,  so  &r  as  aa  ^Momplished  litigwt  ia  oonoertMd, 
the  feminine  branch  of  die  race  possesses  qualifloations  which  render 
all  competition  uttwly  out  of  the  qneation.  We  read  that  "  Nestor, 
tiie  sweet-speaking  orator  of  the  Pyliana,  lived  through  three  gener»- 
tioos  of  taking  men ;"  but  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that  any  mortal  luw 
survived  h^f  that  nnmber  of  ticking  women ;  and  I  onee  knew  a  poor 
man  who  periihed  from  the  eternal  volubility  of  one.  Though  he  left 
a  fiunily  l^e  that  of  John  lU^ers,  and  suffered  a  Biartyrdcmi  not  less 
crael,  Mr.  Fox  has  som^ow  omitted  his  name,  nd  the  foi^tful  world 
has  never  done  justice  to  his  memory.  His  loving  spouse  was  unceas- 
ing*/  vocal,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  strove  to  hriag  up  ber  children  in 
the  same  prniseworthy  hatut.  She  treated  them  like  so  many  kettlo- 
drums,  and  brought  die  mouo  oat  by  continual  beating.  Her  own  voice 
(iirniahed  the  everlasting  key-note  to  the  &ndly  discord,  md  wh«i  its 
tones,  har^  and  spasmodic,  were  mingled  with  the  sharp  deiiit*semi- 
quavers  of  the  dny  urchin  she  lia[q)ened  to  be  ahaking,  there  resntted  a 
oomtHoation  of  sounds,  melodious  and  otherwise,  which  was  quite  edify 
ing  to  hear ;  though,  for  somo  unaoconntable  reason,  the  younger  per- 
former always  persiatad  in  thinking  it  rathoi  diaagreeaUe  to  practice. 
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Still  her  choiccat  «fibrti  were  reierved  for  the  eicliuiye  benefit  of  b«t 
unfortunate  huaband.  At  the  earliest  peep  of  daws,  her  tongne  went 
off  like  an  alartn-olOok,  aod  era  day-break,  the  chances  were  that  ahe 
would  strike.  He  dsj  iladf  was  a  manifesMioti  of  the  most  exem- 
plary obedienee  on  his  part,  and  a  v^lanoe  little  short  of  iniraculoos 
on  hert:  nor  did  her  iadustriou  ttmgue  ever  once  halt,  until  the  small 
hoars  of  the  night,  when  she  stopped  talking  only  to  r^le  her  lord 
wUh  anoring^  long;  loud,  and  borriUe.  Then  he  wait«d  for  the  momiog 
to  bring  a  ohaoge  in  the  mode  of  his  peraeoutians,  and  thought  there 
most  be  some  old  sun-slopping  Joshua  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
to  nake  the  night  last  so  long.  Hunan  nature  could  never  stand  all 
this,  so  he  broke  down  and  gave  op  the  ghost,  which  was  about  all  he 
had  to^ve  np,  and  "slept  with  his  blhers"  much  more  peaceably  than 
he  had  ever  dona  with  his  wife. 

Thao  there  is  ■  kind  of  fusty  wife — a  poor,  delicate,  helpless  (lung, 
who  marriea  that  ^e  may  have  aosMbody  to  brii^  her  peppermiot  drops 
and  sweetened  water.  %e  is  a  peHect  Pandora'a  box  of  troubles,  afflict- 
ed by  every  separate  and  distinot  ailment  enumerated  in  Hooper's  Med- 
ical Dictionary,  bendea  being  threatened  with  several  additioDnl  ones, 
fibe  looks  through  a  glass  window  on  a  foggy  morning,  and  forthwith 
goes  to  bed  for  fear  she  has  takeq  "  another  horrid  cold."  She  snaena 
over  a  peppei  box,  and  must  drink  a  bottle  of  Wine  Bitters  lest  ahe 
B^t  have  the  Consumption.  She  is  very  nervous,  and  so  kind  hearted. 
She  fainta  away  when  a  fly  is  drowned  in  her  tea,  "  the  poor  little  thing 
mnsi  have  snSered  so  dreadfully  !"  and  wbsn  she  hears  a  cat  serenade, 
reqnesta  her  husband  to  take  the  creatures  into  the  house,  for  "it  really 
ia  cruel  to  let  the  poor  kitties  sing  in  the  open  air  at  midnight — it  is  so 
wery  trying  to  the  voice  I"  She  feels  badly  when  the  dog  bitea  a  ragged 
little  boy  in  the  street,  for  it  may  spoil  Carlo's  appetite  for  supper. 

In  the  queer  history  of  married  life,  there  is  ocoauonally  developed 
another  character  MD<»g  those  who  belong  to  tlie  "  femslo  perguauon." 
She  etnploya  fewer  words,  becanse  ahe  believes  that  "action  is  eloquence," 
■nd  thenfbre  not  only  guides  her  matrimonial  companion  in  the  way  he 
alionld  go,  but  inflids  meet  punishment  when  he  perversely  bhindera 
into  some  D^er  route  I  have  seen  a  woman  who  once  put  her  hus- 
band down  cellar  in  the  morning  before  breakfeat,  and  bade  him  stay 
there  till  he  could  leara  better  behavior.  Poor  John  began  to  wax 
fierce  afier  a  wbile^  aad  poked  bis  head  through  the  door  wiih  the  inten- 
tion of  coning  np,  wlwre^  the  good  woman  seised  a  pail  of  water  and 
suggested  that  if  he  did  not  retreat  he  would  suddenly  discover  a  del- 
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1^.    Hie  brukfinttable  stood  before  him  in  all  iU.g]oi7,bnltiiepK»- 
peotire  waterfall  pistty  offaota^lj  kept  him  at  a  diataiiM. 


Bnl  both  the  Jews  and  the  amiable  John  found  their  wiahea  gratifted 
after  abiding  a  Hifficient  season. 

Now,  to  his  frieadt  Coelebs  laith,  Bevare  of  vimmtn  /  I  have  teen 
the  thii^  whereof  I  speak,  and  the  voice  of  ail  wise  men  and  women  is 
with  me ;  for  I  take  it  that  all  people  truly  wise,  are  old  bachelors  and 
oMoifuda.  Have  you  a  maiden  anntl  Ask  her  opinion  of  "alliaooes," 
and  she  will  give  you  good  counsel.  She  knows  the  fcJIy  of  the  whole 
system,  and  has  carefully  avoided  its  entanglements.  "  Qo  to  your  aunt, 
you  duggard  i  coDsider  her  ways  and  be  wisa"  x.  o.  f. 

'San. — Aiastrifciog  eommsotaiy  upOD  tha  frailty  of  man,  wa  woald  stata 
tliBt  the  snthor  of  the  abova  acnrrilona  artiola,  whan  last  a««D,  waa  in  tbg  oosn- 
p&ny  of  a  young  lady.    Hs  shortly  after  laft  town  and  hM  not  baan  heard  ot 


"®or  ibrrign  €antspotiitmuJ* 

RoHB,  January  10, 1861. 
Dbab  UaoA ; 

LoBD  Baoob,  in  his  sketch  of  Jnlius  Cffisar,  notes  as  one  reason  of  his 
snec«^  that  he  ^waya  brought  his  separate  enterprises  to  a  full  com- 
pletion, and  bq^  a  sncceeding  one  unperplexed  by  care  for  its  pre- 
deccMor.  Seing  in  Borne,  one  may  well  follow  so  excellent  a  Boman 
practice,  and  I  propose  in  the  present  letter  to  coDuder  England  as 
sufficiently  described,  and  to  nsirate  some  part  of  my  Scottish  experi- 
ence. An  enthnuaslio  Scotchman,  retumjng  after  a  long  reudence  in 
Canada,  gave  us  notice  when  we  were  "over  Iheborder,"  and  prepared 
ns  to  enjoy  the  warm-hearted  hnuqueness  of  bis  countrymen. 

Perbaps  some  of  your  readers  have  heard  the  etorj  of  three  "  com- 
mercial travelers,"  who,  like  a  certain  peraenage  in  the  "  Oo^as,"  found 
great  pleasure  in  scratching ;  at  all  events  we  had,  and  were  thereby 
determined  to  see  something  of  "commerds^  life,  and  for  thia  end  went 
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t»th0  Crown  Hotd.  Iliagrast  peeaHuityof  ■("commercul''  hotel  ht 
Great  BriUin  u  a  UbU  d'bot* ;  at  other  honiea  John  BnlTi  exdnsiTMiMK 
•ocladei  itself  from  mankind  in  general,  and  wparately  enjojs  its  roast 
uintbm  and  ale.  At  the  Crown,  the  g^eat  longest  in  the  hotel,  presides 
at  dinner,  with  the  title  of  president,  and  the  last  comer  takes  cha^  of 
the  other  end  of  the  table  ;  the  president  orders  what  wine  he  thinks 
best,  and  this  is  onlj  drunk  at  the  invitation  of  some  one  else.  For 
example,  Mr.  Brown  sayi  to  Mr.  Smith,  **  May  I  hare  the  pleasure  of  m 
glass  of  wine  with  yon  I"  Mr.  S.  is  "  most  happy,"  and  when  Mr.  B^ 
glass  is  empty  returns  the  compliment  After  the  table  had  been  cleared 
the  health  of  the  Queen  ii  drunk,  and  any  one  may  leave  by  permission 
of  the  president,  but  most  remain,  and  the  convetsation  becomes  quite 
general  and  animated.  The  guests  at  a  first  class  bouse  of  this  kind  are 
TOTf  gentlemanly,  and  with  the  information  picked  up  in  their  trarels 
are  well  prepared  for  an  after-dinner  chsL  They  manifested  much  in- 
terest in  American  affairs,  but  as  is  unfortunately  the  case  in  Europ« 
gvnerally,  have  derived  most  of  ihair  ideas  of  the  United  States  from  their 
own  authorities  and  the  New  York  Herald,  and  consequently  do  not  gire 
us  credit  for  the  good  which  we  realty  possess.  Each  day  wa  had  pleas- 
ant discussions  with  them  on  national  peculiaritiea,  and  in  the  final 
engagement,  lasting  fiiUy  three  hours,  came  off  victorious ;  at  least,  we 
talked  them  into  an  admisuon  of  maub  which  they  had  previously  re- 
fused to  allow.  ,  Prominent  among  our  opponents  on  this  occasion  was 
an  Englishman,  whose  satire  might  have  been  construed  into  insult,  ex- 
cept that  two  others  who  appeared  to  be  his  companions  made  special 
efforts  to  keep  the  peace,  and  who  proved  so  agreeable  that  it  was 
arranged  that  we  should  join  companies  for  an  ezcuruon  to  Abboteford 
_  We  started  early,  expecting  to  breakbst  on  the  way,  and  soon  began  to 
.  understand  our  satirical  ftiend,  who  proved  to  be  a  lawyer  off  on  a  frolic. 
He  quizzed  the  ticket-man,  "guard,"  and  everybody  along  the  way,  by 
adroit  politeness  filled  the  vacant  seats  in  our  apartment  widi  pret^ 
females,  confused  a  rosy-cheeked  bar  msid  with  a  pib'fiil,  "  Ellen,  I  havft 
had  no  break&st,  can't  you  get  me  a  buttered  bun  f  persisted  inunder- 
stM ding  the  broad  "hart"  of  the  gnide,  showing  where  Brace's  heart 
was  buried  in  Melrose  Abbey,  as  "  hat,"  and  revenged  my  laug^  at  a 
painter's  answering  his  request  for  a  portrait  on  the  bam  he  was  punt- 
ing, with  a  "  it  would  break  the  law  against  frightening  horses,"  by 
ridiculing  mj  Dutch  name  with  the  signature  of  "Nicholas  YonlVump, 
Costermonger,  New  Orleans,  TJ.  8.  A,"  in  the  visitors'  book  at  Abbot»- 
ford.    In  all  his  madness  t£ere  was  still  a  method,  and  as  we  afterwards 
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Hound  when  visiting  him,  be  man^^ea  men,  and  accompliahei  iiapoctaat 
results,  bj  reason  and  energy  made  attracdve  by  a  garb  of  pleatantry. 
Perhaps  the  laogbiag  philosopben  vere  iriaer  than  the  sad  1  Drybrngh 
Abbey,  with  iu  historical  associstioni  reaching  from  the  Druids,  and  the 
tomb  <^  Scott,  attempered  us  for  the  home  of  the  historic  novelist,  and 
the  tame  scenery  of  the  situation,  and  the  try-to-be-moiv-than-iB-paasillde 
srcbitecture  of  the  bouse,  was  a  great  disappointment.  If  Scotthadanj 
weakness,  it  certainly  was  an  excess  of  veneration  for  the  antique  nnd 
aristoerUic,  and  he  was  too  out-aoling  not  to  show  this  in  his  gmt 
hobby — his  house,  lie  wanted  to  found  a  &miiy,  and  to  build  a  castle. 
In  the  former,  although  not  by  special  effort,  but  rather  by  an  honeat 
use  of  his  peculiar  talent,  he  baa  succeeded ;  but  he  lacked  the  means  to 
■ocomplish  the  latter,  and  the  feeble  imitation  of  grandeur  shown  in 
Abbotsford  affected  me  unpleasantly.  Unless  magnlficenoe  is  posribU, 
a  modest  plainness  commands  the  greatest  respect.  So  mnch  for  tJie 
impression  of  the  whole.  As  the  s^arate  apartments  with  their  meno- 
rials  of  the  late  owner's  simple  and  manly  habits — hisguns,  woodknivaa, 
plain  clothes,  and  the  instruments  of  his  Ikerary  labor — told  thur  story, 
the  immediate  impression  was  respect  and  admiration. 

Melrose  Abbey  was  a  good  specimen  of  Gothic  archilMtore  in  its  beat 
days,  and  war — the  ignorant  seid  of  the  Reformers,  Hme,  with  his 
knawing  tooth,  hare  not  been  able  to  destroy  its  beauty.  Part  of  the 
stone  carving  is  yet  sharp  and  distinct,  and  with  the  nana)  lioaoM 
granted  to  poets,  it  may  do  to  say  that  the  eastern  window  looks 
"Ai  if  •cmeflury'i  hand 

Twiit  poplar*  straigtit  tha  oiisr  wand 

In  many  a  frsskiih  knot  had  twinad ; 

n«n  framad  ■  Hpell  whan  the  work  tu  done. 

And  changed  tha  willow  wrasth  to  ctona."  - 

Returning  to  Edinburgh,  we  had  a  fresh  interest  in  studying  out  ila 
notiqaities,  and  day  by  day  were  the  more  impressed  by  its  romantio 
and  hislorio  appearance.  The  castle  stands  stern  and  high — a  ohi^ptor 
of  feodsl  records ;  beneath  ie  a  valley,  once  the  hiding  place  of  onUaws, 
now  smih'ng  with  renlure  and  flowera ;  upon  the  causeway  over  it  are 
buildings  modeled  afler  Grecian  temples ;  on  (he  one  side  lies  the  old 
town  with  houses  twenty  or  less  stories  high,  formerly  the  residences  of 
the  nobility,  but  at  present  occupied  by  tbe  poorer  clnsaaa,  among  them 
the  bonsea  of  Moray  and  Knox,  and  the  Old  Tolbooth ;  on  the  other,  tin 
Gothic  monument  to  Scott,  and  Princes  Street  bordered  with  nobU 
atmcturea,  and  leading  to  Calton  Hill,  crowned  with  the  old  and  new 
observatories,  Playlair's,  Nelson's  and  other  mooumenta,  and  affording^ 
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good  view  of  Holyrood,  tlie  bay  said  by  nattves  to  riwl  that  of  Naplea,  (?) 
ArthiiT'e  Seal,  and  the  part  of  the  city  liwt  built,  which  contains  many 
garni  private  reaidences.  The  ineqnalitiei  of  the  ground  fkvar  architect- 
ural effect,  and  the  classic  taste  of  the  inhahitsnta,  thus  aided,  has  pro- 
doced  much  to  please  the  eye,  and  eicite  the  inmgination.  One  thing  ia 
paitiealaTly  noticeable — the  general  use  of  granite,  which  prodncea  an 
impreuioDofdurability,  and  relieves  the  eye  from  tbedingy  red  ofbHclca. 

Iq  this  "  Modem  Athens,"  we  generally  eipect  to  find  people  of  liter- 
ary note,  and  I  waa  fortunate  enough  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  pleasant 
ehat  with  Alexander  Smith,  the  poet.  Be  haa  no  personal  beauty  to 
attract,  but  according  to  the  almost  aniversal  law  of  conapensalion  has  a 
riehnesa  within  corresponding  to  the  poverty  witbont.  A  marked 
modesty  conceals  no  small  amount  of  energy  for  practice  afiUre,  which 
appeared  only  when  some  item  of  business  connected  with  his  duties  aa 
librarian  called  it  forth.  He  was  about  starting  for  a  vacation  toar  In 
the  Highlands,  some  fruits  of  which  may  soon  be  expected  in  a  new 
wdume. 

Beaidea  the  excursion  to  Abbotsfbrd,  th«  memories  of  one  to  Roslin 
Ohapel,  by  way  of  Havrthornden,  are  very  pleasing.  The  den  is  beauti- 
fblly  wild,  and  the  little  chapel  n  perfect  little  jewel  of  a  min.  The 
eomUnation  of  Norman  solidity  with  Tudor  richness  is  unique  and 
•triking.  The  carving  in  all  parts  is  fine,  and  of  one  pillar  the  legend 
is,  that  the  master  builder,  unable  to  execute  the  delicate  foliage  of  the 
daugn  went  to  Rome  to  learn  from  a  similar  column  there,  and  on  his 
return  found  the  work  completed  by  one  of  his  apprentices.  Stung 
with  envy,  he  killed  him  by  a  blow  of  his  mallet,  and  thence  the  name, 
"  The  Prenlice'B  Pillar."  On  the  architrave  abore  ia  a  good  ending  for 
.this  letter — "Forta  est  vinum,  fortior  est  rex,  fortiores  sunt  mulierea; 
super  omnia  vincit  Veritas."  ■■  l.  b. 

Ia  a  privata  Itttar  to  tl>«  Editor  onr  eorr«poDdent  uji,  "  In  Borne  ws  bara 
hired  iba  SAOond  itory  of  ■  honu  oppodta  th«  BsrberinI  Palace,  tDgaged  as 
JtaliSD  servMl,  hare  recaptioas  every  Bnturdiy  aTeDlnf,  and  "put  UtiDf* 
thronch  "  gBDCtally.  Tell  Miu  £.  that  [  make  a  first  rata  hoowkecper— ever; 
uorDiag  I  inspect  the  kitchen,  and  give  my  orders  to  our  Italian  Bridget  b; 
writing  French  notes  to  iha  landlady's  daughter. 

•■  If  aho  will  coma  to  tea  neat  Satnrda;  abe  will  be  able  to  lee  dfgnity  over 
tea^opa  Hie  Ws  and  about  a  dosen  others  ara  ooming.  Whew  I  don't  I 
dread  It  We  liav*  only  got  nine  ehioa  enpa,  and  I  ahall  have  to  me  soma  of 
tlie  bins  ones,  aad  on*  of  the  ladies  takas  particular  plaaaare  in  rsnniog  laa 
upon  my  grandmothurlsh  ability.  Oood  night,  for  I  was  up  late  laat  night,  see- 
ing the  (teliseDin  by  moonlight  for  the  third  tims." 
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S^e  Ittlattons  of  i!1an  to  ttjt  Mattxiai  tDorld. 

Ws  should  ftll  doubtless  think  it  a  remarlcftble  privilege  could  w«  in 
put  flternity  have  stood  bj  the  side  of  the  Creator  to  witness  the  bbifc 
of  the  nniverse — could  we  have  gazed  nLile  "  orba  of  beAuty  and  ephem 
of  flame — through  the  void  abyss  by  myriads  came  " — when  our  earth 
emerged  from  diaoa,  and  after  many  mighty  physical  revoladons  be- 
came at  last  the  fitting  reudence  of  unless  men — "  when  the  moming 
stars  sang  tf^ber.and  all  tJie  sonsof  Qbd  shooted  for  joy  "—when  the 
Creator  ^nt  np  the  sea  with  doors,  and  said,  "  hitherto  sbalt  ihoii  come 
and  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  ataid."  We,  too, 
ahonid  have  been  ready  to  join  in  the  glad  anthem  ot  the  morning  stan. 
Bat  every  one  of  us  can  be  almost  as  really  witneeses  of  the  cresttre 
power  as  if  we  had  been  seated  on  an  angel's  thriBie,  while  He  fashioaed 
the  beanty  of  this  earth  and  twined  around  it  the  girdle  of  Ae  sea.  Hila 
wondroDS  knowledge  is  the  gift  of  Science.  As  if  our  eyes  had  been 
rubbed  with  the  magical  ointment  of  the  Arabian  tele,  we  can  diacem 
the  processes  and  stages  <^  by-gone  creations,  and  give  interpretatjoo  to 
those  eternal  laws  which  bind  the  nniverse  tt^ther  in  noity  aiMl  wder. 
In  Ifatnre's  temple  there  are  many  mansions.  Into  these  sacred  retreats 
the  High  Priests  of  Nature  have,  age  after  age,  retired — atone  widi 
thought  and  God,  and  thence  returned  ricb  in  snUime  revelations.  Hie 
Naturalist  tells  ns  of  the  wondrone  variety  and  nBefblness  of  the  animated 
tribes — "innumerous  living  cr«a(nrea,'perfect  forms,"  asUie  arobaoge) 
told  the  story  to  the  sire  of  men,  when  he 

S«  afasmlng  laft  his  roioa  that  he  awhile 
ThoDgfat  hun  itill  BpeakiDg,  itiU  stood  fised  to  heat." 
If  we  woold  take  Uie  wings  of  evening  and  pierce  tJie  reoessei  of  space, 
we  uan  follow  Kepler  in  his  mysterioas  journey  above  this  "  viaibla  dinp- 
nal  sphere,"  till  the  heavens  are  all  before  ua,  and  we  can  see  that  glori> 
ons  vision  of  Herschel — world  circling  around  world,  and  system  around 
ayeteni,  and  world  and  system  and  system  of  system  wheeling  in  harmo- 
nioQS  homage  at  the  foot  of  the  Eternal  throne.  And  even  that  early 
eotmioal  history  of  which  the  action  was  nnfiiJding  ihrongh  codntlesa 
ageg|  when  man  was  yet  anbom,  is  alt  lithc^raphed  and  stereotyped 
upon  the  ancient  rocks,  and  the  geologist  reada  the  records  with  more 
Gunlity  and  precision  than  the  Orientalist  who  deoipbers  the  story  of 
As^^aa  empire  from  the  time-worn  slabs  of  Nimrond. 
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The  second  relatioo  of  roui  to  the  material  woii<l,  n  tLe  poeUc.  Bu- 
ence  analyzes  the  soul  of  things,  bat  Poetry  is  content  to  gaze  upon  tlie 
outward  beauty  of  the  All-mother,  and  thence  gather  tranquillity  and 
joy.  The  poet's  privilege  ia  to  wander  amid  "  the  balm,  the  blias,  the 
beauty  and  lite  bloom,"  along  the  flowerfringed  atre&mlet  and  up  the 
aun-aacendiDg  mouotaina,  to  gaze  on  "ooean's  gray  aud  melancholy 
waite,''  and  the  sky  with  its  varied  garniture  of  planet  and  coDstollatioQ, 
and  oloud  and  storm,  and  thus  with  the  mere  shows  of  things  to  tatiefy 
the  mind. 

The  third  relation  to  the  nAaterial  world,  ia  the  Hygienic  In  somo 
ourioua  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Madden,  of  England,  we  have  presented 
to  ui  the  average  longevity  of  intellectual  men,  from  which  table  it  ap- 
pears that  natural  philosophera,  as  a  clsss,  are  the  healthiest  and  longest 
Hred.  And,  indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  I  The  great  processes  of 
Nature  are  going  on  in  the  pore  air — in  the  early  morning — by  healthful 
streams  and  upon  the  tops  of  steep  mountains,  whose  ascent  makes  the 
pulse  lively  and  the  sinew  strong.  Not  tlie  least  of  the  uses  of  botany, 
mineralogy  and  kindred  sciences,  is  that  their  cultivation  involves  long 
ramblee — Oft  repeated  till  the  cheek  of  the  student  catches  its  tint  from 
the  rose,  and  the  limb  its  hardihood  from  the  rocks.  If  we  add  to  ibis 
that  peaceflilneea  of  mind  which,  the  study  of  the  natural  worid  superio- 
docea,  and  which  is  essential  to  full  bodily  vigor,  w«  sh^l  see  still,  mora 
<dearly  the  hygienic  relation  between  man  and  the  material  world. 

The  fourth  is  the  mechanical  relation.  It  is  very  interesting  to  sotioe 
how  much  nature  has  suggested  to  invention.  The  art  of  designing  ob- 
tains ila  finest  patterns  froni  flowers  and  crystals.  It  was  by  observing  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  Galileo  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  pendulum.  The  strength  of  hollow  iron  columns  was  auggested  by 
the  osseous  etmotnre  of  birds.  Long  before  the  first  galley  tempted  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Nautilus  unfurled  ita  tiny  sail.  Ages  before  mnuo 
became  a  science,  the  cnckoo  ssng  in  B  flat.  Ages  before  the  Gothic 
Cathedral  bad  lifted  up  its  sky  of  stone,  the  arch  had  been  used  in  the 
structure  of  the  human  body ;  and  ages  before  the  fashioning  of  the  first 
Corinthian  column,  the  acanthus  leaves  had  wreathed  with  beau^  the 
projeotiog  rocks  of  Oreeoe. 

The  last  relation  which  we  shall  mention,  is  the  ipirilwil.  Nationa, 
andent  and  modern,  have  found  in  the  material  world  a  symbol  and 
shrine  of  the  ideol— ^the  divine.  With  sincere,  though  imperfect  tuth, 
the  old  Greek  heard  the  awful  voice  of  Jove  in  the  pealing  thunder. 
The  sea,  in  oalm  or  storm,  was  the  pathway  of  the  golden  chariot  of 
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Pvttaioa.  Ha  more  terrible  forces  of  nUure,  the  rolcano  ud  the  earth- 
4]tuJu,  faJd  him  of  the  strnggleft  of  tortnred  giutts,  of  HUtiic  strength 
ud  >t«tare,  whose  doom  reserred  them  to  more  WTKth — 
"To  vaita  ataraml  daji  in  woa  mod  puD 
WIio  durrt  dtff  the  Omnipoient  to  unu." 
And  thus  to  the  warrior  eerred  or  reacaed  by  the  descent  of  an  immor- 
tal— to  the  marieer  as  he  watched  the  jCJ^ati  fur  the  tokena  of  ihe  sea- 
god'e  coming — to  the  hanter  aa  he  outran  the  Oreads  on  the  Bceotian 
hills,  and  to  the  maiden  blushing  to  catch  the  thierish  glance  of  Fan; 
ereij  grore  and  fountain,  and  wave  and  star,  was  instinct  with  vienlesa 
hot  immortal  life,  and  the  whole  land  of  Greece  was  a  PoHthmn  sancti- 
fied by  the  presence  of  tutelary  genii  and  anceetral  Gods.  The  simple 
belief  of  the  ancients  lives  only  in  their  poetry.  But  there  ie  a  faith  leased 
upon  the  evidencee  of  the  material  world,  which  is  strengthened  by  every 
aocemon  to  human  knowledge,  and  whiuh  has  led  both  the  man  of 
Btnence  and  the  poet  to  join  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  beneGcent  and 
omnipotent  first  cause.  I^  as  related  in  the  touching  story  of  Piociola, 
the  contemplation  of  a  little  Sower  which  blossomed  in  the  court-yard 
of  his  dungeon,  made  the  Italian  captive  forget  his  skepticism,  and  bow 
writh  reverence  before  a  universal  God,  what  wonder  that  Linonus, 
after  following  the  footstep*  of  the  Creator  among  ninety  thousand  sorts 
of  plants  and  mosses,  cried  out  in  adoring  wonder,  "^rntnum,  Doni- 
mtm,  jxat  Urffum  vidi—vHi  tt  obthgam  P  The  geologist,  as  he  delvea 
among  primeval  strata,  and  with  the  enihunasin  of  Old  Mortality  is  de- 
cipheriag  the  tomb-stones  of  primeval  generations,  is  led  to  think  upon 
tfae  Rock  of  Ages,  And  the  astronomer,  as  he  looks  upon  the  secrets 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  guided  to  tfaur  Maker  like  the  wise  men  of 
old,  who  saw  hia  etar  in  \ha  East  and  went  to  worship  him.  And  m, 
too,  the  poet,  as  he  surveys  phenomenal  nature  and  gathers  hia  image- 
ry from  mouDtwn  and  valley,  from  spring  time  and  harvest,  from  the 
bbuk  arch  of  night  and  the  radiant^ow  of  dawn,  learnt  to  link  the  finite 
with  the  infinite,  and  the  beautiful  with  the  only  good  and  true,  until, 
Kfe  Tennyson,  he  exclaims  that 

Every  eland  which  floati  abcvs 

And  velUth  lore— itself  ii  Lots, 

until  with  the  bard  of  the  seasons  he  bursta  forth,  "  The  rolling  year  is 

fall  of  Thee  1"  until  he  joins  voices  with  Milton's  morning  hymn,  and 

beara  with  the  fine  ear  of  Coleridge,  as  he  listens  in  the  gorge  of  Cfaa- 

"  Earth  with  her  Ihonssnd  voices  ealli  on  Qod." 
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5'  ilTanntrs  of  fi*  Sdjollara. 

Ahonq  the  earliest  "scholars"  at  this  College,  waa  one  especially  no- 
ted for  A  peering,  curious  dispofjjtion,  which  led  him  to  observe  and 
ehronida  faithMly  the  characteristics  of  student-life  as  it  was  neariy  one 
hnndred  and  &ttj  years  ago.  His  observstjons  have  come  down  to  ns, 
recorded  in  quaint  phraseology  and  somewhat  obscared  by  an  orthog- 
raphy now  obsolete,  but  still  possessed  of  great  interest  and  Talue.  I 
have  read  his  records  of  "y»  oHen  time,"  and  was  greatly  ediflcd  there- 
by. 80  Acll  was  I  pleased  with  this  person^so  Eensible  did  I  think  his 
comments  upon  the  affairs  of  his  own  day,  that  a  strong  desire  came 
upon  mc  to  learn  what  he  would  eny  of  the  manners  and  customa 
among  us.  I  therefore  ventured  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  this  **  worshipful 
gentleman,"  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  extracts  from  the 
diary  in  which  ho  recorded  his  daily  experience.  I  omit  the  first  few 
pages  of  that  interesting  book,  because  they  consist  cbieQy  of  exclama- 
lioh  points  of  wonder  at  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
past  century  and  a  half,  w.  c.  c. 

(Monday,  Juou-y  lOtb,  18S7.) 
To-Night  to  the  Chapel-House  to  see  the  Sdiolan  at  their  Devndom. 
Did  sit  me  near  the  head  of  the  House,  for  that  I  might  hars  a  gvodKer 
Bight  of  the  Minister ;  and  waited  an  unseemly  Time  for  the  Eieroiaa 
to  begin,  whioh  i  did  think  it  sever  voold.  Wb.en  the  Bell  had  atop- 
ped,  did  hear  a  mighty  Uproar  behind  my  Back  whioh  did  axercisa  ■■• 
^evously  lest  the  cruel  Savages  had  burst  into  the  Town.  How  it  did 
ahame  me  for  my  Simpleness,  to  find  it  only  the  Sebolan  coming  to 
Prayers. 

Some  in  brave  Attire  to  my  Pew,  and  to  see  how  they  did  atare  aa  tt> 
a  Show,  entertaining  themselves  thereat  mora  than  me.  Then  dwM- 
ing  to  lit  with  me,  and  I  not  wiehing  it  for  that  the  Pew  ita  length  did 
not  contain  with  Ease  so  many  as  5.  Did  relish  the  Service  greatly 
but  could  not  adventure  to  dose  my  Ejea  the  notion  of  Savages  still 
pestering,  and  I  not  able  to  think  me  arooi^  OfarisUan  Gentlemen  for 
the  Noise.  I  do  hear  of  more  Quiet  at  Morning  Prayers,  where  many 
read  Books  to  keep  them  Still.  Prayers  done,  the  Scholars  did  rise  to 
depart,  and  I  loo,  curious  to  aee  the  laat.  Oood  laekl  Only  to  hear 
the  Clamor  some  did  make!  One  said,  "aRuah,"  wherenpon  many 
gat  to  stand  upon  the  Pews,  clapping  hands  like  as  if  uproarious  through 
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IMnk.  Did  get  me  on-Ji  Pew  aIbo  lo  see  the  Re»on  of  thU  Dovel  Din. 
A  mighty  pretty  Sport,  (lie  like  whereof  I  have  not  beheld,  ia*e  at  ihe 
Mtiiog  on  of  DogSL  Some  at  one  end  of  the  Uoqh,  striring  to  depart 
and  lome  aboat  the  Door  (which  he  called  "  FreabmcD,")  HtriTing  to  r^ 
Btnin  the  eaoie  with  great  Adveatura  of  Preoious  Bonee.  Did  heai 
many  cfy  "  Oo  in  f  which  I  do  tbiok  of  email  weight,  teeing  moat  only 
atnwe  the  greater  to  go  ouL  Tfaeo  to  see  one  poaseesed  of  a  rare  AbiU 
itj  of  Pertuaaion  ahowing  them  how  to  come  at  the  Door,  which  they 
did  do  with  n  sadden  Quietaess  that  refnshed  me.  Strife  done,  the 
QiaRelflra  did  march  out,  looking  for  all  the  World  as  if  they  had  been 
about  a  Ug  Miitler,  to  the  which  a  HBBible  Conclusion  had  been  poL  1 
do  brieve  me  too  dull  to  see  the  whole  Goodness  of  the  thing,  but  make 
no  Question  that  it  he  a  wholesome  Diversion,  Soaway  in  alineSumar 
to  take  a  pall  at  some  of  Pond  his  Wares. 

(Wednesday,  January  2Ut,  185?.) 
To-Nj^t  to  an  Orators  Society  their  Hall  to  sea  a  Prize-Debate. 
Thereat  a  goodly  Multitude  all  to  hear  the  Speeches,  which  I  do  hear  be 
Bi^ly  fine  on  occ^ion.  Found  me  a  Seat  with  much  ado,  mong  ■ 
pHoet  ofpaltry  Jackanapes,  and  they  winking  and  bandying  Jokes  about 
me,  as  thoogh  I  came  for  thur  Sport  and  not  my  own.  Bethought  me 
to  look  abroad  upon  tit«  Company,  which  did  make  a  hrare  Show,  ao 
IBMiy  dispordng  smart  Kaiment,  having  their  Hair  smoothed  and  euri- 
ooa^  lepanted  in  two  pans  clean  over  iheir  Heads,  which  I  do  love  to 
gaae  at  for  its  FreUiness.  Saw  Three  of  sober  Age  and  serious  De- 
meanor setting  apart  from  the  Reft,  and  it  did  sorely  trouble  met* 
know  what  might  be  tlieir  Business,  Then  to  see  how  they  did  seem 
amazing  like  Patience  his  Image  as  Will  Shakspcre  tlte  Piny  Maker 
batli  it,  though  not  seated  on  a  Monument  but  the  ratfaer  as  if  they 
would  60on  Ik  und^  the  Same,  did  not  their  Case  mend.  Betliooght 
BW  -they  had  done  some  Crime  to  be  ao  bampsred  behiud  a  Table  t* 
binder  Eecape,  and  then  to  hare  the  S)ieakeTs  talk  hard  to  them  witk 
Wry  Facee,  and  direful  Sliaking  of  Fietf<,  as  though  desiring  to  come  at 
Aem  with  Bloody  Intent.  However  the  Three  did  look  sheepish  aad 
floiTowftil  enough  to  melt  a  Stone  for  Pity. 

Casting  about,  did  obaerve  one  fastm  the  Door  at  the  starting  of  ev- 
flry  DisQonnia  wUeb  I  did  think  a  mighty  wise  Thing,  <br  that  it  watiag 
long  and  tin  Logic  of'it  subtie,  many  seamed  coDviticed  and  wonid  Ikib 
be  gone  dten  heftre  the  end — a  great  eauu  of  Perturbation  to  thfi 
^eaker.    Th4  Dieeouraa  done,  the  Door  opened  and  much  sumping  of 
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fMt,  either  at  ihe  GoodoeM  of  what  they  heard,  or  fiir  OladoeM  at  k 
Chance  to  go,  and  it  do  perplex  me  to  tell  which.  Then  to  heu  the 
Speaking;  ourious  enough,  loeing  that  all  did  do  their  Choioeat.  Om 
baving  great  knack  of  Voice,  spreading  his  Hands  abroad  and  shriekiii^ 
out  about  a  Bird,  which  he  stoutlv  affirmed  to  "hover  over  the  deatinj 
of  the  Country,"  whereat  I  marveled  exceedingly  oinA,  seeing  that  he 
■pake  of  a  Novel  Creature  to  me.  Asking  hii  meaning  of  one  near, 
and  he  saying  **  Nothing  but  a  Bptnrge,^  so  much  exercised  me  for  my 
Ignorance  that  I  would  have  disbursed  Sd.  or  1*.  lawful  Money  for  a 
view  of  this  Rare  Bird.  Then  another  of  a  Sorry  Visage  did  expreaa 
much  cruel  Fe&r  for  a  "  Tree  of  Liberty  watered  by  the  Blood  of  oor 
Forefathers,"  which  do  smack  of  Rashneaa  in  them,  aeeing  that  sndi 
Procedure  must  have  shortened  their  sweet  Existences.  Last  of  alt  Om 
edifying  me  hugely  did  storm  with  Rage  at  the  fatal  Brrors  of  soma 
Wretches  that  had  already  Spoken.  "Greece  pursi;ed  the  course  they 
advocate,"  said  he,  "  and  where  is  Greece  r*  to  the  which  none  answered 
a  word,  scorning,  as  I  suppose,  to  make  a  vain  Glory  of  tiietr  Geograph- 
ical Learning  among  so  many.  Coming  to  a  Stop,  he  did  profen  a 
Readiness  to  give  his  Life  for  hii  Principles ;  and  I  thinking  it  a  hard 
Pnn^ase  of  so  small  a  Matter,  thotight  perchance  he  set  a  suitable 
•nough  Value  on  himself.  Speaking  done,  the  Assemblage  disperaed 
wilii  a  mighty  Zeal,  and  I  too,  not  wishing  to  seem  odd.  Did  hear  that 
•tl  this  Ado  had  been  for  as  much  Money  as  would  come  to  6  Pound, 
which  put  me  in  mase  that  the  Sclioiara  diould  so  love  Gain.  80  Home 
and  to  Bed,  feeling  aomewhat  feverish,  for  the  which  Sleep  is  a  goodly 
Cure, 

(Saturday,  January  2etfa,  185).) 
To-Day  to  a  "Club"  to  Dine  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Browne,  the  Mm- 
ter  of  it.  Went  betimes  seeing  that  of  all  Thipgs  I  do  hate  to  be  be- 
Undhaod  at  my  Eating.  Bdished  the  Entertainment  mightily,  but  did 
aot  tee  any  Wine  or  Cyder  which  likely  enough  I  overlooked,  se^ng 
Talk  and  Hannera  so  amused  me  that  I  noted  little  elee.  Only  to  see  how 
marvelous  Qrim  all  looked,  as  though  IMning  at  a  Club  were  a  sad  Uat- 
ter,  and  some  setting  to  stoutly  like  the  sight  of  Food  made  tbem 
mad  for  its  Strangenesa.  Saw  one  near  me  looking  Glum  mough  to  do 
m  Murther,  and  Mr,  Browne  said  it  be  Ihroagh  his  striving  for  a  Vdedio- 
lory,  which  I  do  wish  he  may  get  if  it  will  enre  his  present  tniaerable 
Case.  Did  observe  many  of  the  Guests  have  bits  of  Metal  of  strange 
Devioea  &suned  upon  them,  which  it  did  puule  me  to  know  the  Intent 
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oC  I  do  hear  thtX  theu  Pereous  know  migktj  Bttcrete,  ugnifying  u 
mwsh  b;  theM  Cunning  EmbieniB  atuck  upon  their  Apparel.  Bethought 
m«  to  have  a  goodly  Awe  of  all  such,  and  saying  bo  to  Mr.  Broini«^ 
wai  amased  to  hear  they  hare  no  more  Brains  in  iheir  Heads  than  oUtera 
and  that  the  commoneBt  Tradesmen  of  the  Town  even  knew  as  much  ot 
ihue  Mysteries  as  they.  Tlien  to  hear  Mr.  Browne  say  how  he  would 
aoom  to  be  of  their  Company,  whereby  be  pleased  me  seeing  that  I  do 
hato  an  envious  Man. 

Did  listen  mott  closely  to  the  Talk  ^  thoee  prei«nt,  thinking  to  be 
wther  amused  or  informed  thereby,  which  I  was  not.  Most  seemed  to 
think  Dining  a  grave  and  Solemn  BuBineas,  aa  in  truth  they  made  it  hj 
UieirTreatment  Some. adventured  toepeakat  rare  Intervals,  suchdol^ 
All  Words  sa  grieved  me,  and  then  the  Clatter  of  the  eating  ImplenientB 
(|Bito  drowning  all  the  witty  Speechea,  as  I  suppose,  seeing  that  I  beard 
none.  Preuntly  found  m«  quit«  alone  with  Mr.  Browne,  the  Qnaiti 
haviBg  flown  on  a  sudden,  Ukeunto  a  Horde  of  Coasacka,  leaving  naught 
but  Devattation  behind,  and  I  baring  scarcely  taated  a  morsel.  Not  to 
keep  mine  Host  in  waiting,  siguifled  my  Readiueat  to  go,  which  w« 
ahortly  did.  Taking  leave  of  Mr.  Browne,  thought  it  an  exoellent  Notion 
to  go  to  finish  my  Dinner  off  Shell  fish  which  I  did  in  a  suitable  Man- 
ner. Then  away  home  wondering  if  I  ihould  write  in  my  Book  about 
tbs  Uannen  of  the  Scholars  at  tbeir-Cluba,  seeing  I  did  notobserre  any 
worthy  of  Mention.  Did  try  mightily,  but  I  be  heartily  a^amed  of 
taking  up  ao  little  a  Matter. 


Stream  fanb. 

Tn  sea  breaks,  tii*  Ude  fatls. 
n«  wLod  dukes  tka  fcrert  walls, 
Stars  liak  tn  the  •«*'■  brink. 
The  light  creeps  o'er  the  low  pUio, 
n*  night  sleep*  on  ths  dark  main, 
n*  Mrth  turn,  the  iim  bnni* ; 
But  ehinge  eometh  ncvtr 
O'er  the  land  of  drauM ; 
There  tbreTsr  md  fbrerer 
The  aiMM  U^  bean*. 


The  dav  Oi  Ike  •nrv'k  e^ 
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Tha  tnrtla  griavM  'mid  tbs  otk  Imvm, 
The  owl  eallt,  th«  btU  p««p 
'Mid  tbs  damp  halla  of  ths  ruinad  keep, 
Tlie  bell*  toll  a  Md  dole : 

Bat  chkDga  eomath  neTar 

O'er  (be  land  of  draami ; 

Tbare  forarar  kod  forarcr 

Tka  uma  ligbt  batnu. 


(Stitjings  of  l^nrml^nfcrirom. 

Pbw  denominations  enjoy  a  higher  repuU^OD  in  the  Giiristiui  world 
for  Eeal  and  anccess  in  the  missionaiy  field  than  theMoraviana.  Tet  lit- 
tle ie  generally  known  of  their  origin,  ^vemment  and  belief.  Hie 
reaton  is  obvious.  Their  mode  of  Churoh  government,  aa  will  here- 
afler  be  shown,  is  entirely  exclusira.  Aa  an  Amerioan-boni  Morarian, 
then,  it  ali:^!  be  my  humble  endeavor  to  lay  t>efore  the  readers  of  th« 
**  Lit"  a  short  sketch  of  their  history,  dootrines  and  cnstoms. 

lie  Moravian  is  the  first  and  oldest  of  all  Protestant  Churches,  and  ia 
direoUy  descended  from  the  Sclavonic  Branch  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church.  ChrisUanity  was  introduced  into  Bohemia  and  Uorsvia  in  the 
ninth  century.    Ilie  chaia  of  events  is  as  follows; 

The  sister  of  Bogaris,  King  of  Bulgaria,  having  been  tsken  prisoner 
by  the  Romans,  was  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  instructed 
in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  embraced  Cliristianily.  On  her  return 
to  her  niitire  country  in  845,  she  requested  teachers  for  her  people,  &nd 
two  Greek  divines,  Cyrillus  and  Methodtua,  went  to  Bulgaria,  Their 
labors  were  crowned  with  success.  The  Duke  of  Bohemia,  together 
with  many  of  his  subjects,  waa  converted.  The  province  now  incurred 
the  bitter  displeasure  of  the  Roman  See,  and  dnring  three  centuries  was 
subjected  to  the  most  furious  persecutions  of  the  Pontiffs. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  were  aided  by  great 
accessions  from  France  and  Italy,  and  in  1170,  appeared  the  Waldenses. 
A  groat  effort  was  now  made  by  PopeClement  YI,  to  crush  the  Churches 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Univeraity  at  Prague.  How  John 
Buss,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fonrteenth  century,  was  here  appointed 
Professor  and  battled  with  the  Pope  in  his  own  Castio  ;  how  he  heroic- 
ally defended  his  faith  before  tha  Usivenity  and  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, and  aubscqnently  ssffsred  martyrdom,  are  matters  familiar  to  all. 
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Aftei  his  death  the  lulhereiits  of  Hobs  spSt  into  two  parties,  the  Tabo- 
rites  and  C^tines.  Of  these  Hiuait«8,  dariog  the  atrocious  peneon* 
tions  which  fi^oved,  a  Bmall  colony  found  an  aayloni  on  the  Barony  of 
Lititz,  in  Bohemia,  and  from  this  band  of  fagitivea  sprang  the  HoraTian 
Church.  Here,  in  14S7,  just  four  hundred  years  ago,  were  laid  the 
foouda^ons  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  the  Brethren,  liiey  at  fint  styled 
themselves  Fratree  Legia  Chriiti,  or  simply  fhitrei,  and  finally  on  the 
acoesiion  of  many  brethren  from  Montria,  EThifot  Fralrttm. 

Now  followed  three  more  memorable  centuries  of  outlawry  and  expa- 
triation, during  which  the  Chnroh  suffered  eveiy  torture  and  affliction 
which  Popish  ingenuity  could  inrent  Yet  the  true  fire  of  the  Gospel 
was  kept  boming  in  cares  and  mountidn  fiutnessea.  Ihese  centariee 
form  the  noblest  record  of  mar^rdom,  purity  of  &ith  and  practice 
within  the  annals  of  the  Churches. 

Finally,  at  the  dose  of  the  Hventeentb  century,  the  Romish  CSiuroh 
became  trimnphiint,  and  Protestantism  was  suppressed  throughout 
Bohemia.  Thus  disappeared  the  Ancient  Brethren'e  Church,  and  appar- 
ently forever. 

In  1722,  we  find  a  small  company  of  Moravians  secretly  retreatiDg 
from  their  bther-Iand  towards  Upper  Lausati&,  in  Baxony.  They  have 
been  promised  mi  asylum  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  are  now  journeying 
thither- under  the  leader^ip  of  Christian  David.  They  arrive  in  tahtf, 
and  on  the  l7th  of  Jane,  1722,  commence  the  building  of  Hermhnt 
which  has  now  become  the  center  of  Morsvianism  throughout  die 
world. 

Hie  Benewtd  Bretkrtn't  Church  dates  its  birth  on  Aug.  lOth,  1727. 
Thti  first  fruits  of  this  glorious  renewal  constitutes  an  era  in  Christian 
enterprise — the  opening  of  Protestant  Missions.  The  first  Moravian 
Missionaries  left  Herrnhut  for  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  Aog.  Slat, 
17S2,  and  for  Greenland,  Jan.  19th,  1733.  Since  then,  Coloniea  have 
spread  over  every  Continent.  In  1740,  three  Missionaries  settled  on 
the  Ogeecbee,  in  Qeo^a,  but  refusing  to  fight  in  the  war  between  the 
Qeoigians  and  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  they  came  northward  and 
settled  in  the  forks  of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware.  Here  they  bought  of 
the  Bev.  George  Whitfield,  a  large  tract  of  land,  which  he  had  called 
Jfiusareth,  and  whereon  he  had  erected  a  building  dengned  for  the  in> 
stmction  of  negro  children,  which  stands  to  this  day.  Thar  principal 
towna  in  Pennsylvania,  are  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Emans,  liUti;  in 
North  Carolina,  Salem. 

Bot,  you  sak,  what  is  the  great  doctrinal  characteristic  of  MMavianst 
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I  anawcr,  the  fwt  that  the;  hava  do  dislinotive  doctrine  kt  all,  Mpante 
from  other  Ptoteatauta.  The;  ara  no  itct,  and  will  not  be  called  one- 
Doctrinal  hair-apliUiDg  is  looked  upon  as  nugatory.  They  stand  on  th« 
broad  ground  that  enough  it  clear  in  Scripture  to  enabJe  the  poorest 
to  nndantand  the  lore  of  the  Father  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  (he  Son ; 
that  the  difficulty  liea  in  the  pracHee  of  that  which  is  understood. 
Hence  the  great  stress  wtuch  they  lay  on  the  Chief-Eldership  of  Jesus. 
This,  it  is  true,  they  aokaonJedge  in  comiDon  with  Frotestauts  genei~ 
ally,  but  they  aspire  to  a  ptntmal  Headship,  an  iDtimat«  communion 
between  Church  and  Saviour,  The  object  is  to  establish  a  true  Apos- 
tolic Church  on  earth.  Their  doctrine  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
vrords,  "living  faith;"  their  precept,  in  Christ's  mandate,  "Go  ye  unto 
all  nations  and  preach  the  Qospel  to  every  creature."  To  guard  well 
this  living  faith  by  fostering  exhortation,  fellowship  and  mutual  lore 
among  the  brethren,  is  the  aim  and  ke^  of  their  whole  system. 

We  will  fancy  it,  dear  reader,  a  deli^tful  Sunday  morning  in  June. 
Let  us  take  a  merry  saunter  through  the  Moravian  town.  A  meny 
saunter,  for  every  Moravian  Sunday  i:i  a  bouU'  holyday,  a  day  for  calm 
meditation  on  nature,  for  sunny  memoriea,  for  pious  moods  and  heavenly 
contemplations.  The  Church-bella  are  ringing  ten.  Wa  stroll  to  the 
Moravian  Church-yard.  "  Of  course,"  you  say,  "  to  tlie  outdiirta  of  the 
town."  Oh  no !  In  the  heart  of  the  village  is  the  God's  acre.  The 
dead  lie  close  by  the  living — the  heavenly  congregation  in  the  very 
embrace  of  the  earthly.  The  Churchyard  is  a  large  level  enclosure,  in- 
tersected with  griivel-walke,  and  planted  with  rows  of  pine,  maple,  and 
linden.  Seats  you  see  everywhere  along  the  paths.  You  will  notice 
that  the  whole  is  divided  into  two  great  sections  by  the  center  w«1k. 
On  the  one  hand  rest  the  females,  on  the  other  the  males.  The  first 
featnre  that  will  attract  your  attention,  is  tho  perfect  democracy  of  the 
burial.  AH  the  graves  and  grave-stones  are  alike.  The  grave-itones  are 
plain  marble  slabs,  bearing  the  name,  age,  place  of  birth  and  death  of 
the  deceased,  with  occasionally  a  little  hymn  or  couplet,  and  laid  fiat  on 
an  oblong  mound  about  a  foot  in  height.  Each  mound  is  shaped  with 
the  same  mould.  There  are  no  marble  urns  or  monuments.  At  a  short 
distance  the  yard  appears  a  spaclauB  park ;  as  you  approach  nearer  you 
see  only  a  long  succession  of  mounds  in  parallel  rows.  Rich  and  poor 
are  here  the  same.  If  there  be  any  aristocracy,  it  is  that  of  affection, 
which  leaves  one  grave  to  its  native  clover,  and  plants  the  other  with 
ivy  and  myrtle  and  roses, — and  then,  surely,  the  nobility  of  the  place  are 
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the  joun^  and  the  beantifa).    Here  lie  the  founder  of  the  plue,  bkp- 
tised  IndifuiB,  ne^roee,  biahope,  deacoDs  euid  Iftjmen,  in  perfect  unity. 

In  the  lapse  of  time  the  gravestones  become  aunken  and  graj'. 
Then,  on  a  aannj  summen'  afternoon,  all  the  matrons,  sistera  and 
majdena,  go  fotth  with  soap,  sand,  and  towels,  and  scour  them  to  tiieir 
priitine  wbitenees.  The  boys  receive  a  holiday  and  bring  nater.  The 
old  men  stand  by,  leaning  on  their  staffa,  and  gladden  the  acene  of 
affectioiL  Ibe  work  completed,  they  nil  retire  to  the  orbora,  ait  dovn 
in  a  circle  on  the  grass,  and  partake  of  their  favorite  "vesper,"  consist- 
ing of  a  oake  peculiarly  Moravian,  and  coffee  in  the  preparation  of 
which  the  good  matrons  are  famous,  for  they  keep  the  secret  to  them- 
selves. 

On  occasions  of  funerals  a  band  of  musidans  witb  trombones,  pre- 
cedes the  bier  to  the  grave-yard.  The  alow  and  aolemn  tone  of  the 
instruments,  blenriing  with  the  chant  of  the  congregation  and  the 
hushed  tramp  of  the  proceseion,  is  peculiarly  impresaive.  The  bier  is 
usually  carried  by  the  com rade>-in-y ears  of  the  deceaeed.  Arrived  at 
the  grave  the  service  is  read,  the  men  stand  with  uncovered  beads 
another  hymn  is  sung  and  the  coffin  is  lowered.  The  pathos  of  the 
scene  is  extraordinary.  The  measured  cadenae  of  the  music  over  the 
grave,  is  at  once  moumfiil  and  conaolitary.  It  aeema  the  voice  of  the 
departed  soul  sigbing  with  the  pangs  of  separation,  yet  whispering  of  a 
bliaafiil  reunion. 

When  a  musician  dies  the  whole  Cburob  orchestra  attend  him  to  tlie 
grave  with  tiieir  inatrumeots.  Gently  Uiey  bury  him,  and  over  his  re- 
mans perform  in  full  concordance  aome  hymn  or  anthem  he  loved  so 
welt  when  living. 

On  Eaater  Sunday  rooming  they  perform  a  beautiful  ceremony  in  the 
Cbarcb-yard.  At  five  o'clock  the  congregation  meet  in  Church  and 
after  a  abort  service  repair  to  the  Cbnrch-yard.  Having  formed  a  large 
aqoare,  enclosing  the  Church-orchestra  in  the  center,  with  their  faces 
tamed  to  the  East,  just  as  the  sun  is  breaking  over  the  distant  hills,  the 
whole  eODCOUfse  bursts  fortb  into  one  triumpbant  liturgy,  hailing  the 
SsTionr's  glorious  retunection. 

Bat  hark  I  The  bells  are  ringing  half-past  tan,  and  we  repair  to 
Church.  On  our  way  thither  let  us  notice  the  corpse-house,  a  low  brtd: 
bailding,  with  one  window,  entirely  shrouded  in  weeping- willows.  Here, 
generally,  the  corpse  is  placed  in  the  interval  between  death  and  burial. 
Thia  is,  however,  not  insisted  upon.    Here,  also,  the  coffin  ia  opened  tor 
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the  last  time.  In  case  a  corpse  remuDs  there  daring  the  night,  a  lamp 
is  alwajTS  kept  burning  at  the  heftd  of  the  coffin. 

We  enter  the  Church.  It  is  nsnally  of  stone,  extremely  large  and 
massive,  with  immense  windoirs  curtained  with  white  linen.  Hie  hall 
at  Bethlehem  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  that  of  anj  Church  in  New 
Haren.  You  are  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  interior.  There  are 
two  smalt  gdleries,  one  on  ead)  aide  of  the  pulpit,  containing  the 
Clergy.  There  are  do  pews,  bat  simple  pine  benches.  Opposite  the 
pulpit,  under  three  arches  spanning  the  entire  breadth,  sit  the  orcbestra. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  worehipera.  You  will  notice  the  regularity  with 
which  the  congregation  are  disposed.  The  sexes  are  separated.  The 
whole  sodety  is  divided  into  choirs — children,  boys,  girls,  sisters,  unmiiT- 
ried  brethren,  widows,  widowers  and  married.  The  younger  portion  sit 
immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  Minister,  the  middle-aged  in  die  cen- 
ter, the  elder  below  the  orchestra.  Each  choir  has  its  distingirishing 
ribbon ;  although  this  custom  is  now  seldom  seen  in  America.  One 
part  of  the  Church  is  fluttering  with  light  yellow,  another,  with  dark 
bine,  another,  with  crimson.  But  each  choir  knows  its  dead,  abo,  by  a " 
different  badge.  An  hour  or  two  after  a  death  has  occurred,  four  or  five 
trombone  players  ascend  the  Church-steeple,  and  in  plaintiTe  melody 
herald  the  news.  According  to  the  tune  which  is  played,  the  Morariao 
tells  of  which  choir  a  member  has  departed.  "^Departed,"  I  say,  for 
they  rarely  use  the  word  "  died,"  (gestorben,)  but  rather  "  sank  to  sleep," 
(entachlafen,)  or  (heimgegangen)  "gone  home." 

Each  of  the  choirs  has  its  lore-feast  on  one  Sunday  in  the  year,  the 
members  being  allowed  to  invite  ns  many  of  their  friends  or  strangers 
as  they  please. 

The  exercises  on  this  occasion  consist  of  singing  from  a  printed  sheet 
hymns  and  odes  in  German  and  English.  There  is  the  Minister's  Solo, 
alternating  with  the  Sisters'  gentle  Alto,  and  the  deep  Bass  of  the  men. 
Then,  while  the  whole  con^egation  are  partaking  of  cake  and  coffee, 
the  orchestra  performs  some  sacred  anthem  commemorative  of  their 
mutnal  love.  Ei'erylhing  then  is  festive.  The  altar  is  chai^fed  from 
black  to  white,  vases  are  placed  thereon  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers, 
the  officiating  Clergyman  appears  in  an  unusually  joyous  garb,  the  reel 
of  the  UiniBters  join  the  congregation  below,  cake  and  coffee  are 
banded  about  by  matrons  in  trim  white  dresses  and  simple  caps,  the 
trombones  blow  a  louder  symphony,  the  organ's  pipes  roar  more 
cheerily,  joy  beams  from  every  face. 

lite  Moravians  in  America  are  somewhat  celebrated  for  their  charch 
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mndo,  and  are  freqnentl;  called  to  Philadelpbia  to  asaist  in  the  pet^ 
fonnance  of  difficult  opens.  Almoat  everj  Moraviui  is  a  musiciaii,  aad 
a  piano  it  heard  in  eveij  honie.  The  leaders  of  the  church  orcheatra 
hare  generally  been  atadflnts  at  academies  of  miuic  in  Earope.  On  feft- 
tive  occaaioos  the  female  nngsia,  moitly  joung  ladies,  appear  in  diminu- 
tive lace  capa,  trimmed  with  their  peculiar  choir  ribbon.  On  Christmas 
ere,  when  the  orchestra  puts  forth  all  its  powers,  the  oonntry  people  for 
milea  around,  flock  in  to  see  the  ceremonies,  and  hear  the  wondrons 
munc  An  ancient  solo,  entitled  "  Moigenstem,"  (Mornin^f  Star,)  ii  then 
Bung  hf  a  lady,  altemaUng  with  the  children,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ehnrch,  and  orchestra,  in  cboms.  The  contrast  between  the  breathleaa 
stillness  of  the  audience  dnrii^  the  clear  rini^ng  solo,  and  the  tumnltn- 
ous  swelling  of  the  choms,  height«ned  by  the  distance  of  the  parties,  the 
fastness  of  the  hall,  the  illuminations,  inscriptions  and  erergreea  wreaths 
and  arches,  render  it  a  spectacle  truly  magnificent  During  the  services 
each  of  the  children  is  supplied  with  a  burning  waX'taper.  The  whole 
is  sure  to  lift  the  soul  to  a  sublimer  conception  of  Christ's  Nativity,  and 
leave  the  conrictiou,  that  here  is  Christmas  celebrated  indeed. 

In  summer  the  children  have  their  love-feast.  In  the  ereniug  there 
is  a  grand  illumiuaUon  of  many-colored  spermaceti  lamps  in  the  rear 
of  the  chuTtib.  Ihe  children  are  arnnged  under  the  lamps,  and  ung 
sini[Je  beautiful  hymns,  responu?e  to  the  wh<^e  congregation  and 
orcheatra  immediately  opposite. 

The  dark  cedar  boughs  overhead,  partially  lighted  np  by  the  lamp* 
above,  the  faces  of  the  earroling  children  beneath,  the  swelling  of  the 
noble  German  from  the  crowd,  the  slow  and  solemn  music  of  stringed 
instmmeDts,  render  the  custom  as  beautiful  as  impressive.  I  have  sud 
that  crowds  flock  to  the  Moravian  town  in  order  to  hear  the  mnuc 
But  there  is  another  attraction  also.  It  is  the  "  putz,"  or  decorations 
within  the  houses.  Tlus  is  not,  however,  as  in  En^^asd  and  parts  of 
Germany,  a  simple  Christmas  tree,  but  a  whole  room  is  often  devoted 
to  tiie  arrangement  of  miniature  scenery. 

Hw  birth  of  Christ  and  adoration  of  the  Magi  generally  form  the 
central  figures,  but  the  accessories  leave  abundant  scope  for  fancy.  In 
the  background  are  generally  Alpine  glaciers,  mountain- torrents,  pyra- 
mids, cottages,  rural  bridges,  ruins  in  the  East,  mills  and  forges  with 
water  wheels  in  full  operation ;  in  the  foreground,  fount^ns,  villas  on 
Comos,  tripping  maidens,  hunters  pursuing  their  game,  green  slopes 
with  sheep  and  shepherds.    The  only  material  required  is  fflno  rocks, 
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moHs,  dead  brancliea  of  treee,  and  silver  aand.  The  whole  is  sunounded 
by  wreaths  and  great  arches  of-spmoe  and  broad-leaved  laurel. 

The  Moravians  without  prerentiug  marria^  do  sot  advise  iL  The 
seotA  are  kept  separate.  The  nniDariied  women  live,  work,  and  aleep 
together  in  one  huge  stone  dwelling  called  tlie  "  sisters-house."  Four 
or  five  live  together  in  one  room,  where  they  formerly  spent  their  time 
in  weaving  and  embroidery.  By  one  of  those  pjuties  was  broidered  the 
famous  banner  of  Pulaski.  Frayen  are  held  in  the  morniag  and  even- 
ing. Each  room  has  its  presiding  sister,  and  the  whole  is  under  the 
direction  of  an  ancient  dame  called  the  "  Oberpflegarin,"  Then  are  cor- 
responding  houses  for  the  single  brethren  and  widows.  The  ministers 
(married)  also  formerly  lived  together  in  one  honse  ca'.led  the  "  Gemein- 
hans."  Their  mode  of  courtship  is  also  peculiar.  Should  a  single 
brother  feel  himself  yearning  for  the  possession  of  a  single  sister,  it  is  bis 
dnty  to  go  to  the  tninisier  and  give  him  the  name  of  the  chosen  on& 
This  done,  the  single  sister  hears  the  state  of  the  caEe  from  the  "  Oberp- 
fl^erin."  Should  both  parties  be  willing,  the  affair  is  decided  by  the 
apostolic  custom  of  drawing  lota,  Should  the  brother  draw  the  name 
desired,  she  is  his ;  if  not  he  is  at  liberty  to  transfer  his  affecticHU. 

I  have  thus  diawn  a  dim  outline  picture  of  Moravians  in  the  olden  tim«. 
Many  more  customs  might  he  enumerated,  but  want  of  space  forbids. 
Whoever  would  see  all  in  full  operation  must  visit  Herrnbut  in  Saxony. 
Many  of  these  customs  have  disappeared  in  this  country  before  the  tide 
of  American  enterprise ;  still,  the  greater  number  remain  in  full  force. 
Whatever  remains  untold  respecting  their  missionary  work,  division  of 
labor,  founding  the  first  female  boarding  school  in  America,  etc.  etc, 
will  be  gladly  unfotdad  lo  any  curious  YalensiaH  who  may  chance  Co 
visit  Bethlehem,  fifty  miles  north  of  Philadelphia  and  eighty  east  of 
New  York,  where  he  is  ussured  by  the  writer  of  a  jolly  time,  and  an 
old-fashioned  Moravian  welcome. 
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iUcmorabUta  Salcnsta. 
Hsemra  op  the  olosb  of  ibss. 

Tbb  Junior  ClaM  m«l  on  Wednesday,  Fab.  18,  at  tlia  Praidcnt'i  Laoture  r«aiD, 
lor  tha  slM^on  of  Editon  of  tha  Tala  LiMrary  Magaiine.  a  3.  Eell<^  waa 
oallad  to  tha  shair  and  D.  H.  Baan,  H.  Chalman,  H.  A.  Pratt,  and  O.  Wall* 
ware  appointed  tell«ra. 

The  balloting  nanltad  ia  tha  ohoics  of  the  foUoving  Board  of  Editor*  for  the 
claM  of  IBSS,  vit— 

EovAUi  Fosm  Blaki,        Nea  Hattn,  Ct, 

Dahisg  0*«waait  BknTToir,   Wtit-Cheiltr,  Pa,, 

JoHK  Edwin  EtmAU,  Oxford,  Matt., 

Saudh.  BBttr  Lsi,  '    LMon,  CI., 

KkiD-x  EcLLoeo  Skith,        Maditen,  WU. 


Ov  tbe  are  of  oar  lut  isiaa  a  n«iT  oonstellation  appaared  in  oar  literary 
firmament  ander  tha  title  of  "  The  Tala  ReTiew."  Ita  adTent,  though  herald^ 
«  few  hoars  beforehand  by  tbe  amal  «i^a1a.  Conic  the  College  World  qnite  by 
anrpriee,  falling  among  ne  (if  we  may  mix  the  metaphora)  like  a  bomb  from  a 
maaked  battery.  In  macbanieal  execution  and  general  appearance  the  "ficTlew  " 
i>  highly  areditftble  to  ita  projeeton,  end  ite  page  (for  we  bought  tha  nnmbar 
•nd  read  it  at  a  aiogle  eitting)  oTince  a  vigor  of  thought  and  talent  for  graoa- 
fal  writing  which  DO  one  Bead  be  aahamed  to  own.  The  prineipal  object 
Mid  deaign  of  the  "  Review  "  ia  in  ita  own  worJi  "  Critioism  of  the  pretantiooa 
•nd  coDCeited  literatnre  of  CoUege."  Tha  "  Lit,"  of  coune  received  ita  heavl- 
eat  and  (in  the  main)  well  directed  fire,  but,  aa  our  reader*  *ee — we  are  itiU 
•float.  Many  of  the  "Beview'i"  Criticiims  arejiiit  and  judiciou*,hut  we  ware 
•orry  to  notice  a  few  pauagea  lavonDg  of  rancor  and  peraonality.  Nothing  i* 
«aaier  than  to  esy  aharp  things,  if  one  mahea  no  aacouut  of  truth,  or  of  a  olait- 
■nale'a  feelinge,  or  if  he  can  talk  throogh  a  board  fence  without  fear  of  detee- 

'SatWE. — Two  "Exchangee"  addreaeed to  "The  Yale  Heview,"  andpntby  the 
Poatmaaterinto  the"LitVbox,arenowinoi]r  poHeMioD,  andwillbeobeerfuUy 
•nrrendered  upon  requieition  from  the  proper  authority. 


JmoR  Bacon  ia  dead.  Ee  waa  almoat  the  laet  repreaentativa  of  bia  genera- 
tion among  oa.  We  ahall  no  more  hear  hia  kindly  role*  at  Alumni  meetingt, 
nor  at "  the  Brothers'"  annual  gathering.  Never  again  ahall  weaee  hia  tall,  Ten- 
«r»b1e  form  paoaing  on  the  Green  to  wateh  our  gam*  of  wicket  and  to  tbiak 
of  the  time  when  ha  played  on  the  eatne  apot,  with  oar  Qrandfather*.  He 
paeaed  away  In  the  same  month  that  aaw  thoae  two  Lighta  of  aeience  go  out, 
Bedfield  and  Kane— and,  like  them,  left  a  legacy  to  Science,  and  to  poeterity  an 
boDorad  atta*. 
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Vft  »ra  pleMcd  to  add  to  our  U*t  of  EzobuigM  "^10  Usivandtj  lilaniy 
Htguana"  of  Virginia,  "Thi  StodanU'  Uiacelluij''  of  ths  WiBconuD  State 
Uaif  enitj,  "The  WibMh  Haguine"  of  Wmbuh  Collsga,  ladiaana,  and  "Tha 
Uonn*,"  m  Turj  erediUble  6x9  inch  ■h«et-~«dited,  printad  and  piibli*b«d  bj 
tiro  eDtorpriung  ladi  of  the  K«w  Haras  Hopkia'i  QramnuT  School. 


SOCffiTT  ELECrrONa 
At  tba  KgDiar  Election,  Feb.  iS,  the  folloving  Office 


Prtttdatl. 
AngOBttu  H.  Strong,  Eenr;  Bl  Da  Foraat, 

VUt  Frtiident. 
Stom  0.  SeTmoor,  Joha  U.  Hobaee, 

Srerrfary. 
BoUrl  M.  OalUvay,  Arthar  N.  Uollialer, 

Vice  BtcTttar^. 
ThoDMi  B.  Dwight,  Haakat  D.  Catlio, 

PRIZES  AWARDED. 


BirksUy  Frtmiumi  for  Latin  Oompoiition,  Sd  TVrnt,  186fr^  {Atttrd  Maytd 
till  Ftbruatg,  1867.) 

Olai*  ef  1867.— Myron  N.  Cbamberlb,  Joha  C.  Daj,  Wm.  E.  Doater,  Sunuel 
M.  Freeland,  Levi  Holbrock,  Stephen  Bolden,  JoMph  a  Jaekaon,  WUder  Smith. 

Clou  0/  1SS8.— Bobert  a  Dwight,  Joaiah  W.  Gibba,  Robert  0.  Haakjll, 
Arlhnr  S.  HalUater,  Qeorge  B.  McLellaa,  Daniel  A  Uilea,  Henry  E.  Sweataar, 
Ad>li«oti  Van  Name. 

CIoH  0/  ies«.— Edward  OarringtoD,  Franklla  Carter,  Hasbet  D.  Gatlin, 
llioiaai  K  Dvight,  Charlai  H.  Groai,  Edward  C.  Buggioa,  William  W.  Phelp* 
Arthur  Vt.  Wright 

The  following  priiea  for  Engliih  Compoaition  haTe  bean  awarded  to  th« 
Sophomore  Claaa,  (I8fiS.) 

IK  DivUioti. 


2d  Divition. 
John  C.  Uiddlaton. 

B.  N.  Harriion. 

Thoa.  K.  Loaoibory. 
(  Wm.  Fletcher, 
j  Jamea  U.  Hubbard. 


3d  Dimtion. 
(  W.  W.  Phripa. 
{  Aahar  H.  Wilcox. 
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<fbttor's  Sable. 

Qian.!  Rsu>SB — It  wu  ihe  -week  kfter  Kev  Tean.  Th*  mooo,  Ilk«  onivalf, 
oow  almMt  in  tb«  Lut  qii«rl«r,  rode  higb  abor*  ua,  tha  planeta  JapHw  and 
Vamuabiiiiiig  oh,  howbaanUfolIy  I  Han,  biafierj  hue  toned  dovn  bf  dlBtanea, 
tioking  u«am  tb«  Wgatam  bilU — and  Saturn,  far  behind  the  othera,  all  io  a 
gnmt  eircia  teton  the  nnapeakablj  blae  heavanB,  banding  with  ezeasding  depth, 
tenderneaa  and  beauty  over  the  ipotlcu  anoiir  new  (kU*n,  wai  a  ug^t  to  ihed 
upon  the  wibI  attran^y  quiet,  unearthly  joy.  We  sat  gamag  throagfaUte  deal 
platt-glaiB  panel  of  the  eara,  unheeding  the  tight  ta.tk  and  merry  langb  of  a 
knot  «f  Stndente  near  by,  oar  aenaaa  aootbed  by  the  beayy  rafflbling  of  the 
train  and  watching  the  weird  ihadowa  that  the  white  rapor  from  the  engine 
east  upon  the  inow.  One  by  ons  the  itar»  cama  ont  and  threading  thgnuelTei 
upon  the  telegraphic  wires  raemsd  like  silent  bars  of  celeetial  mniii!. 

TTnder  the  inflaencee  of  aneh  an  hour  and  inch  a  acene,  how  one  feela  irrauat- 
ablf  led  to  plMMUit  muainga  I  In  ihe  ponderous  train  with  majestic  roar  roah. 
ing  through  the  still  twilight,  strange  aa  it  wonld  appear,  is  jnit  the  placa  for 
«antemplatian  and  castle-building.  The  ruddy  fire  light  streaming  from  the  turn 
honaa  yonder, — tha  remoraelesa  train  haa  thundered  paat  and  shut  it  from  the 
eight,  but  atiU  we  o«n  in  tanoy  see  ^«  group  of  rosy  cheebed  efaildren  gathered 
around  the  open  fire-place  watching  the  daztsrons  mother  as  she  tunts  tha 
■arory  griddie  eahes  that  are  to  make  their  cTaning  meal ;  off  in  the  forthar 
comer  we  can  aae  the  eldest  hoj,  who-haa  just  deposited  an  arm  fhll  of  wood 
at  tha  fire,  and  hie  yonnger  brother,  whose  hands  are  still  sold  with  milking, 
Uakering  op  their  skatea  for  the  night*  campaign,  wfai!«  the  old  wbita-beaded 
grandfather  inhiaarmchdr  before  "thsUaaiog  hearth"  wltii  the  baby  on 
hia  knee  t*  not  the  least  happy  or  pietnreaque  member  of  the  gronp.  Then 
we  think  of  that  gam  of  beauty,  the  etegy  of  Grey, 

"  Let  not  ambition  meek  their  Daeftil  toil, 
Their  homely  joy  and  destiny  obaonre," 

and  are  abont  indnlging  in  a  apeoolatioD  upon  h»w  little  reason  ambition  hat  to 
do  ao,  whan  tite  door  opens,  (of  the  car  we  mean,)  in  msbes  a  blast  of  tha  keen 
•ir,  and  the  hoarse  oaiinon*  words  of  the  Brakwoan  are  heard  -vociferating, 
"  Iforwalk" — and  w«  proceed  to  contemplate  the  probabllltias  of  a  e<Jd  plunga 
bath  ia  ease  the  "  draw"  happtntto  be  up.  By  a  happy  aaoidant,  perhaps  beeauae 
the  riTer  ia  froien,  the  "  draw"  happaiM  to  be  all  right,  and  tha  train  moves  on, 
•a  too,  on  mores  the  train  of  our  mnsiD^  That  little  broek  winding  under  tha 
maonli^t  so  gracefully  tlirongh  tha  low  meadow,  that  taema  by  ila  tortoMitiea 
a  mimic  Miaaissippi, — eroited  oTsr  with  fairy  ereations  of  the  frost,  brings  to  us 
(albeit  wa  are  no  post — far  from  it)  the  axqsisite  description  of  a  frosen  brook  in 
the  "Vision  of  Sir  LannfaL"  Can  it  be  that  ons  of  the  "Lit"  readanhst  narer 
t^iA  it ;  for  his  sake  then  we  will  venture  to  qnote  a  few  lines,  well  witting  he 
will  read  the  rest. 
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"  DowQ  »wept  the  chill  wind  from  the  monntaiD  peak. 

■•  The  little  brook  heard  U  and  bidld  a  roof 

"'Neath  which  he  could  hooae  him  winter  proof; 

"  All  Dighl  bjr  the  whlu  itar*  trotty  gleami 

"  He  groined  hb  archei  aod  matched  hie  beanui 

"Slender  and  clear  irere  hie  cryatal  epan 

"  Aa  the  laahee  of  light  that  trim  the  atari ; 

"Be  eealptnred  ever;  tammer  delight 

"  la  hi*  ball!  and  chamber*  oot  of  sight ;" 
and  than  by  a  natural  aiaoeiatioa  of  ideai. (the  lort  termed  "oflikeneaa  and" 
partimlaiij  "  oppottlion,")  our  thoaghti  racall  a  itania  from  one  of  our  early 
poetioaleffuioaaroaniDg  nearly  aa  we  remember — and  we  remember  it  aa  being 
the  beet  in  the  piece— tbn« : 

And  whan  the  icy  ileet  had  gemmed  tiie  treee. 
How  ehone,  reeplendenC  in  the  eetting  inn. 
The  mODntain  waling  in  the  wint'ry  breexa, 
Silver  and  golden  ever  and  anon. 

Albeit  ae  we  taid  we  are  no  poet 

Away  with  yonr  tropic  inni  and  eTarlaating  verdare,  giy  di  Uie  brilliant 
gloriea  of  a  northern  winter  with  ita  bracing  air,  iti  gloriont  moonlight,  i(« 
■tan  of  (taet,  Its  coattiag,  ekating,  eleighing  partiea,  and  )t«  anroraa,  provided 
the  ProfoMOT  who  hae  charge  of  that  department  will  allow  m  one  ooeaaionKl- 
ly,  even  out  of  the  auigned  period.  At  this  point  the  train  etoppad,  and  we  got 
oat  and  were  loon  enaconced  in  old  Bouth  College.  It  ia  perbap*  dna  to  th» 
tropiei  to  eay  that  the  exernciating  cold  we  suffered  dnring  the  reit  of  the 
night  lomewhat  abated  onr  admiration  for  winter  ae  a  practical  inatitntion. 

Profeeeor  IjangdoQ  i«  «till  teaching  the  yonng  idea  how  to  fire,  or  rather  hov 
to  cut  aod  thrtut,  and  ahoald  the  reader  ot  hietory  paee  the  toaeeive  portal  of 
Alnmni  Hall  when  the  Profaaor  ia  drilling  on  the  broad  iword,  alias  baehet- 
hilted-itiok  axereiee  be  might  faney  binuelf  looking  at  aomg  old  Fendal  Baron 
in  hi*  eaatle  hall  training  hie  retainera  for  an  attack. 

A  learned  gentleman  having  propoied  a  few  pages  baok  lome  philological  qae- 
riee,  wa  are  inoited  to  a  siniLar  eonree  in  a  different  departateat. 

Qramaaa  roa  :i:bb  EvaimiBa. — What  would  be  the  probable  coat  to  the  Oor- 
poration  to  lay  a  flag.«(oBe  arar  thoea  interesting  gutter*  that  at  regular  iater- 
vala  traverse  the  walk  running  in  front  of  the  College  buildings  I 

What  would  be  the  probable  «oa(  t«  the  Goiporation  to  flag  tiia  walk  from 
North  Collie  to  tLe  North  gate  I 

Fua  Emat— «o  nu  Boat-Olum.— A.  prii«  of *  dollar*  will  be  paid  to 

that  numtier  of  any  of  the  boat-elnbs  who  shall  fnrniah  the  beet  eeaay  on  tJio 
moat  praetieable  method  of  getting  aoroaa  the  beok  yard  in  wet  weather. 
Special  referenee  must  be  had  to  the  vicinity  of  Cabinet  Hall  and  Tnunbnll 
Oallery. 

*Slaiik  lo  b*  llUed  bf  the  Cgrporatlan. 
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MnAFBTMtuL  QuBMioHt  voK  SiNiMa.— Ooght  tks  pMolty  to  funiah  kntttiiig 
or  jdun  Hving,  to  fill  np  the  time  otherwiw  TMted  at  Leatarei  by  thou  who 
negleat  to  provide  thetnMlfa*  wi^  neviptpwit  Onght  vbiUling  to  be  taken 
a*  an  eqaiTsleot  MoomplUhmeotf  Speaking  of  Metapbyaioi,  ii  a  man  moral- 
ly aecoiuitable  far  the  clurMt«r  of  bii  dreainil  Fac  eumple,  would  ooe 
swear  or  iteal  ia  ■  dream  ualeu  prorsae  or  light  Angered  when  awake,  or 
at  least  iaolioed  to  be,  nnd  if  he  would,  bow  fur  It  he  reepoailbte  for  it,  and 
why? 

Vfe  are  here  reminded  of  a  ebtMOwte  whodrMmed  one  night  that  be  bad  com' 
Buttod  murder,  and  fearing  ioob  a  alight  nuttar  might  eac  ape  hi  i  memory,  aroM 
or  dreamed  that  he  did  (we  forget  which  now)  and  wrote  on  hie  card"  K  L.  Hot- 
(take  mqrderer."  Bather  an  intereaUng  card  that,  to  aend  in,  in  case  the  young 
t«dy  happened  to  be  ouL  It  i*  perhape  nnneceuary  to  etate  that "  Hoeoake*  ii 
a  mbatitate  for  the  rckl  name. 

QomTom  roaALLCoLLisi. — (jtan  the  Proaident'a  Leotara  room  be  vantiUtedT 
WiUitber     When) 

QuamoHs  roa  taa  FuaBHAn  Ci.ua. — Onght  Yale  Collie  to  bare  a  Gymna- 
■iomt  and  if  *o,  whent 

We  pnt  thie  qaeetion  to  the  jonngaat  elaea,  in  the  hope  that  thej  may  itaj 
hare  long  enough  (not  to  see  one,  that  wonld  be  ptemmption,  bat  limply}  by 
aid  of  the  ezbauitleu  reaonreei  of  the  caleulne  to  ■olva  the  problem. 

OnauL  QcEsnoN. — Is  there  a  Phyaialogical  aa  well  ai  an  Academic  conneo- 
.tion  between  a  Sheepakia  and  B  At 

Act!relireUpreuiDgonna,(3anion;)  already  our  friend  and  cliaimate  Baton 
ia  on  a  voyage  of  ecieotifio  exploration  in  the  Schr.  "  Dewdrop." 

Two  ingenioni  itatiatielana  of  the  Senior  claae,  after  aeenrate  reiaareh,  bave 
obtained  the  following  valaable  reanlte  in  the  item  of  whieken.  An  entire  Jag 
waa  amployed  in  getting  theee  data  to  harnl;  they  may  tberffore  be  conudered 
aa  perfectly  reliable. 

PiUM  Wbiekem  raised  by  the  Claw  '69 20 


'•  ••  "  "        "    '8fl unknown, 

"  ■•  "  67 4» 

It  ia  proper  to  add,  that  credit  hai  been  given  in  all  essee  from  the  faintcil 
pontimbra  on  the  npper  lip  to  a  fall  grown  Campbellian  beard. 

^e  immenia  saperiority  of  '07  over  it)  predeceeon  in  other  reepecti  haa 
Uioa  been  trinmphivatly  eatablished  eleo  in  the  impoitant  item  of  wbieker*  and 
in  CMt  appears,  so  to  apeak,  on  the  very  face  of  Ihe  snbjeet.  To  toeeeeding 
elaeaee  we  would  eay  eneoaragingly  "  Crop  ont" 

I'st  week  the  indlcationa  of  Spring  were  again  itpon  ns.*  The  melted  anew, 
the  warm  innehine,  the  aolt  Bonthwind,  the  "  Shawondaeee,"  the  blue  birdi 

*  Printer*  are  but  men  and  Presses  won't  last  forever.  A  (literal  not  a  eoD- 
vifisl)  "break  down"  at  their  offloa  haa  delayed  the  publication  of  the  Lit,  which 
'Waa  to  bare  been  ont  last  Saturday,  antil  to-day. 
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tiBging  in  th«  itUl  lofltw  elm*  in  iha  mombg,  and  th«  Stnion  ainglng  bafiire 
North  Collag*  Ki  ioniat,  ths  Jnaion  sfttiog  on  the  fsnu  in  front  of  Soatfa  Col- 
lege after  dinner,  and  the  Bophonoree  eetting  np  thwr  horn*  and  hau  dmm* 
after  tea,  the  Predunen  jumpiDg  in  the  front  yard,  and  the  waters  drying  ap  in 
the  baek  yard.  w«ra  all  token*  that  the  winter  had  gone.  But  thli  week,  "  the 
Sere*  Eatnbonokka"  whirling  the  enow  about  onr  window*  baa  taught  na  that 
it  ii  na*ee  eaft  to  "  hallo  till  yon  are  out  of  the  woods,"  aod  reminded  na  thaj 
we  may  have  to  pay  for  all  thia  fine  weather  yet,  unless  indeed  we  did  pay  for 
rt  In  ad  ranee,  dnring  thoae  first  weeka  of  Fsbniary,  when  the  mercnry  thought 
nothing  of  geng  down  to  !0°  below  lero,  and  eoaldu't  be  coaxed  to  get  higber 
than  — a° 

A  eluenata  of  oars  in  coming  oat  of  the  Batchinaons'  Concert  ths  otber 
night  observed  a  f»ir  yonng  lady  jnst  before  him  in  evident  raibarrasment : 
one  of  her — well  we  moat  say  it — yes,  one  of  her—Hoop*  I  bed  brok«n  from  it« 
orbit  and  was  "flying  lawless"  through  spaoe;  the  maiden  after  one  desperate 
but  ineffectual  effort  to  recover  the  refractory  article  of  faer  apparel  kicked  it 
eontemptDausly  down  stairs.  Onr  friend,  a  benevolent  and  withal  a  modest 
yonng  man,  nuhed  forward,  seiied  the  disobedient  cironmfereaoe  and  after  v^d- 
ly  waiting  for  ths  owner  to  claim  ber  T>roperty,  bore  it  off  in  triumph  to  hie 
room,  No.  9  Booth  College,  where  it  *ttU  hangs,  an  object  of  universal  admlr*- 

It  has  already  been  visited  by  large  uambere  of  the  stndenta.  aod  will  be 
open  for  exhibition  "  for  a  few  days  "  longer.  We  are  requeeted  to  atate  that 
tba  lady  can  have  the  article  by  oalling  at  the  above  room  and  paying  at  our 
office  the  cost  of  this  advertisement. 

On  tbesam*  principle  that  "speakiog  of  Wildcats"  to  the  boy  suggested  "kia 
grandmother,"  speaking  of  the  Hutchinsona  reminds  us  of  a  veritable  anecdote 
which  we  give  on  the  authority  of  an  Ex-Governor  of  New  Jersey.  A  bill  bad 
been  brought  before  the  Lsgialsture  of  that  famous  State,  for  "  Organiiing  the 
Militia;"  whereupon  a  Dutch  member  aross  and  declared  hi*  determination  to 
oppose  the  measure  as  entirely  unnecessary,  for.  said  be  with  euiphuia,  "The 
Milishy  don't  want  no  organ;  drom  and  fife  is  good  enough  for  'em." 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  we  must  say  good  bye ;  we  feel  sad  to  leave  you,  but 
yoaseeby  the  Uemorabilia  that  our  saeeeeaors  are  appointed.  Onenore  number 
and  we  leave  the  Lit  to  the  cars  of  onr  Junior  brothers — a  few  more  weeks  and 
we  shall  sit  down  beneath  the  elms  sb  a  dais  for  the  last  time,  we  shall  smoke 
the  parting  pipe  and  aing  the  partiag  song,  snd  then  like  the  thrice  fifty  gener- 
a^on*  before  us.  we  too  shall  pass  away  and  these  old  walls  shall  echo  never 
again  to  the  tread  and  the  voice  of  the  men  of  'ST.  Hay  we  go  at  pcaea  with 
all — to  labor  and  to  pray  for  Tate,  our  Country  and  the  World '. 
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Thbu  we  criMS  in  every  life — gUrtiDg  pointo  from  which  comiDen- 
ces  a  new  stage  of  eiiBtence — moments  when  every  man,  who  reAeota 
at  M  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  pnuaes  to  ooosider  hw  poutton, 
bo  call  up  the  past  before  him,  to  gaze  thoughtfullj,  anxiously,  almoat 
ajfonifingiy  into  the  futnre.  It  is  well  to  do  ao.  The  wise  man  will 
always  counsel  with  his  own  heart  before  he  acta.  And  although  do 
undue  thought  of  the  morrow  is  to  be  commended,  there  should  ever  be 
each  an  unity  of  purpose  and  consistency  of  action  as  ^all  aymmetri- 
cally  link  to-day  with  yeet^ay  and  to-morrow. 

To  the  student  there  is  perhaps  do  more  interesting  moment  than 
tltat  which  closes  his  College  life.  Hitherto  bis  workhasbecD  selected 
tat  him.  For  the  wisdom  <^  that  selection  he  has  not  been  responnUfl. 
Committing  himself  to  (be  guidance  of  his  instructors,  he  has  paiwed 
away  hit  youth  burdened  with  few  cares,  and  those,  however  great  tht^ 
may  have  seemed  in  their  day,  aa  be  looks  back  upon  them  in  the  past, 
^^Mar  but  trifling.  But  now  he  must  choose  for  himself  what  he  vrill 
4o  and  bow  ha  will  do  it.  He  knows  the  importance  of  the  choice— of 
the  flist  step  in  paotical  life ;  sometimes  he  overestimates   its  impor> 
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Uuce,  forjcetUog  tbnt  the  dispowtioo  to  be  uBeful  will  shoir  iUeir  in 
almost  any  employment,  and  that  ability  need  not  vait  long,  in  such 
an  age  as  ours,  fur  a  field  of  action. 

It  is  not  however  the  future  alone  which  makes  him  thoughtful.  Tha 
past,  ever  refusing  to  die,  but  living  with  a  life  as  eternal  u  that  of  the 
soulitaelfl  comet  up  before  him  for  consideratiou.  The  moment  so  long 
and  so  anziously  desired,  when  he  oould  enter  upon  actual  life,  has  ar- 
rived. And  yet  with  a  fond  lingering  look  towards  the  days  that  are 
gone,  he  now  hesitates  to  go  forward.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  do 
so.  It  is  characteristic  of  human  nature,  that  man  cannot  without  re- 
gret part  from  scenes  which  he  krows  he  shall  never  witness  again, 
even  though  more  pleasant  scenes  may  lie  directly  before  him.  But  the 
student  half  suspects,  and  with  good  reason  too,  that  no  scenes  await 
him  in  the  future  more  pleasant  than  those  be  has  almost  unconsciously 
experienced  while  passing  through  College.  Wo  would  not  however 
mourn  when  pleasures  are  present  to  us  because  they  will  fade,  nor 
when  they  are  gone  would  we  mount  because  they  hare  faded,  but  od 
the  contrary  we  would  enjoy  them  while  they  last  and  then  agun  in  the 
retrospect.  Hence  we  do  not  call  up  the  past  to  weep  over  it  No  I 
the  recollections  are  too  pleasant  Already  the  sorrows  and  trials  are 
fading  away  and  only  the  bright  scenes  of  our  College  life  remiun. 
How  often  and  how  vividly  will  these  scenes  re-create  themselves  ia 
future  years,  aa  we  "  brush  away  the  dust  from  memory,"  and  live  over 
again  the  days  of  '57 1 

The  Senior  Class  will  soon  be  passing  away.  Already  ita  Orator  and 
Poet  have  been  chosen  to  bid  farewell  in  oar  name  to  our  GbIIow  stu- 
dents and  to  AlmaMater.  Without  intentionally  trespassing  upon  their 
province,  it  may  periiaps  be  well  here  to  inquire  what  record  the  cixsa 
is  leaving  behind  it. 

There  is  a  reciprocal  influence  exerted  between  a  student  and  hia 
class.  Each  class  has  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  which  every  member  contributee;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
cbaractor  of  almost  every  individual  is  modified  by  the  character  of  hia 
clasa.  If  the  latter  as  a  body  is  indifi'erent  to  the  progress  it  makes, 
even  the  beat  men  will  slmost  invariably  find  themselves  satisfied  with 
a  lower  standard  of  attainments  than  if  the  intellectual  atmospb»e 
araund  them  were  a  little  more  bracing.  It  is  then  no  small  advantage 
to  go  through  College  in  a  good  class.  To  the  individual,  however 
low  may  have  been  his  relative  position  in  such  a  class,  it  should  yet  be 
a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  he  has  been  placed  in  circumstance* 
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Gatculated  to  develop  all  tfaat  was  in  him,  ftnd  to  make  him  satisfied 
only  with  iJie  highest  attaiomenta.  In  this  respect  we  think  that  with- 
out any  self-oonceit  or  vauity,  the  memberaof  'ST^have  great  occasion 
to  deem  themselves  fortunate.  We  institute  no  inyidious  compsrisonB 
with  other  classes.  Perhaps  they  are  ks  good  or  even  better  than  ours, 
tf  so  their  members  are  fortunate  indeed.  -  Bat  for  ourselves  we  are 
satisfied  to  have  been  a  member  of  '57.  As  we  look  back  over  the  past 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  class  has  been  charaot«rized  by  an  earnest 
spirit  of  improvement,  a  dlspoeition  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  snd 
the  opportunities  afforded  it  here, — a  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  kiod- 
nees  towards  others — by  a  freedom  from  a  narrow-minded  distinctive 
class  feeling — by  an  independent  spirit,  and  st  the  same  time  by  entire 
courtesy  towards  its  instraotore.  It  has  done  something,  we  truBt,  to 
elevate,  if  not  the  standard  of  seholarahip,  at  least  the  standard  of  manli- 
Dees  here  in  College. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  class  hae  a  large  share  of  intellectual  ability, 
but  is  very  deficient  in  soul.  I  readily  grant  that  there  have  been  few 
friendships  formed  among  us  like  that  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  But 
such  a  friendship  as  theirs,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  history,  and  lovely  as  it  is 
iuitseltis  yet  apt  to  be  somewhat  exclusive  in  its  nature.  Al!  the  foun- 
tains of  afiection  are  poured  out  upon  a  single  object.  The  heart  may 
adopt  fully  as  its  own,  the  language  of  the  German  Student  to  his 
beloved : 

"Thes  lovvd  I  a*w,  ttill  lov*  I  tl)«a 
Aad  the«  will  I  love  in  eternity," 

and  we  may  admire^  as  we  undoubtedly  must,  such  an  entire  devotion  of 
two  hearts  to  each  other.  Certainly  if  there  is  anything  which  renders 
life  attractive,  it  is  the  Paradise  which  is  opened  to  the  mjuI  through  the 
afieclions.  To  love  and  to  be  loved  is  the  richest  blessing  which  the  world 
can  bestow.  It  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  tiie  peace  of  God.  For 
Qe  is  Love,  and  there  is  something  kindred  la  the  love  of  all  pure  be' 
ings,  however  much  it  may  differ  in  d^ree.  But  we^  are  not  rimply 
oraatures  of  the  affections.  We  do  not  come  to  College  merely  or 
mainly  for  the  cultivation  of  sentiment,  or  to  deepen  those  natural  feel- 
ings which  all  possess  to  some  extent,  and  in  which  most  have  received 
M  Urg«  and  rich  culture  at  borne.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  na  tiiat  we  need 
not  here  so  much  to  deepen  the  affections,  as,  if  we  may  so  apeak,  to 
enlarge  the  heart— to  make  our  sympathies  more  universal,  that  aa  edn- 
flftted  men,  we  may  go  oat  into  the  world  sot  to  inflnence  one  heart 
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mlone  by  the  power  of  affection,  bnt  b;  the  forci  oT  a  general  tjmpathy, 
of  an  all-perradiiig  lore  iot  man  a>  man,  to  take  bold  of  large  Glaeaes  of 
men,  and  bind  them  to  the  aenrica  at  theKghL  Sucbapoirer  ia  to  be 
gmned  only  bj  oommniuoD  with  otben.  Man;  hearts  must  be  itudied, 
and  from  them  all,  we  aball  learn  what  hgman  nature  is,  far  more  accu- 
ratelj  than  from  works  of  Mental  Fbiloaophj,  and  at  the  aame  time  gain 
what  to  the  man  in  practical  life  ii  invaluable — the  ability  to  read 
character* 

We  would  not  be  uudentood  ai  awenting  to  the  cbarge  that  the  mem- 
ben  of  'ST  are  wanting  in  affection  for  each  other.  A  hearty  mutual 
reepect  ia  one  of  the  fint  elements  of  genuine  friendehip,  and  that  the 
membert  of  '9?  have  erer  poaaeesed.  Our  conflicts  with  each  other  bare 
only  hui^tened  thia  reapect,  while  the  duly  intercourse  in  our  common 
pUTBUita  baa  aerred  to  reveal  much  in  the  bearta  of  all  our  claumatea 
to  lore  and  to  admire.  As  the  season  comei  for  us  to  part,  like  chil- 
dren gathered  for  the  last  time  at  the  "  Old  Uomettead,"  our  hearts 
waim  towards  each  other.  Imagination  goes  forward,  to  the  time  when 
one  and  another  of  our  number  will  pass  away  from  earth — and  still  on 
through  the  toil  and  conflict  of  life,  marking  here  and  there  a  grave  by 
the  dusty  wayside,  till  at  last,  when  yean  are  gone,  a  little  band  with 
whitened  locks  shall  gather  here  at  Alma  Mater,  in  memory  of  *S7. 
Who  of  us  will  compose  that  little  band  t  Whoever  they  may  be,  may 
their  recollections  of  'fi7  be  as  pleasant  then,  as  ours  are  no». 


SI)e  !3lrt  of  Slttping  <fl>otr. 

"lligD  alUr  s  little' forllier  traveUnit,  I  fell,  npon  a  pretty  petty  village, — 
tndy  I  bav*  forgot  ths  uama  «f  it,— where  I  wu  yet  merrier  than  ever,  and 
got  eane  eertaiu  aoMy  to  live  by.  Oan  yon  t«U  bow  I  By  ileeju'tig.  Par 
tilers  they  hire  men  by  the  day  to  sleep,  and  tb^  get  by  It  sixpence  a  day, 
bnt  they  that  ean  anore  hard  get  at  leaet  niDepanaeL" — RebilM,  Book  II, 
ChMf.  XXI  1. 

I  AM  a  roan  given  to  much  sleep.  It  is  one  of  my  weaknesses ;  and 
has  been  from  my  yonth  up.  But  I  have  never  been  allowed  to  indnlga 
in  that  occupation  to  my  full  capacity.  I  bave  been,  during  all  mylife^ 
the  victim  of  a  series  of  perseoutiona  the  most  remorseless,  and  of  out- 
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ngM  the  most  dnUrdlf,  that  ever  were  iaflicted  upon  b  human  being. 
I  have  been  deprived  of  ileep  ia  very  many  wa7ft,aome  peculiarly  ^gni' 
rating.  I  ihall  not  attempt  to  sketch  them  alt,  but  ooDfine  myself  to 
a  deecription  of  four  of  the  moat  torturing  wayi  of  waking  a  person,  and 
doee  with  a  few  remerbi  upon  the  art  of  avoiding  them  all. 

Hie  four  modea  of  anaking,  from  which  I  hare  suffered  moat,  are 
performed: 

I.  By  water  power; 
II,  By  woman  power ; 
IIL  By  cat  power ; 
IV.  By  bell  power. 

My  early  years  are  fall  of  reminiscenoas  of  the  application  of  the  first 
power.  Did  I  oversleep  myself^  and  had  the  breakfast  hour  found  ma 
all  nnoonscioua  and  oblivious  In  the  land  of  dreams,  some  cruel  brother 
wonld  be  dispatched  with  a  dipper  of  water  to  awaken  me.  A  younger 
brother  bound  on  su(^  an  errand  is  not  apt  to  be  over-mercifu),  and 
Mpeoially  when  the  parental  arm  would  be  stretched  forth  to  rescue  him 
from  that  punishment  he  might  otherwise  receive.  So  doubly  rejoidng 
in  the  ooiudouaneM  of  being  able  to  do  mischief  and  bang  secure  from 
punishment,  my  brother  would  approach  my  bedside,  and — swash  !— 
would  come  the  water  on  my  devoted  head. 

I  have  heard  that  they  start  up  sailors  in  the  some  manner,  by  dash- 
ing upon  them  a  bucket  of  salt  water,  when  they  do  not  rise  from  their 
berths  immediately.     If  so,  I  pity  the  poor  mariner  more  than  ever. 

Leaving  the  paternal  roof  to  wield  the  ferule  of  the  country  pedi- 
gofpie,  I  underwent  a  trial  of  the  seoond  power,  which  I  have  denominated 
woman  power.  It  was  my  ill-fortune  to  be  quartered  in  a  family  where 
the  course  of  married  love  ran  deradedly  not  smooth.  Uy  room  adjoin- 
ed that  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  and,  just  aa  my  morning  nsf>  was 
commenoiog,  some  such  conversation  as  this  would  ensue: 

JIfn.  JoMM. — ^Mr.  Jones !  Mr.  Jones !  it's  time  to  get  up. 

Mr.  J-aut.~X!gh  1 

Jirt.Jonet — (in  a  louder  key.) — I  tell  you  to  an  dp. 

Mr.  J<me$. — Get  up  yoniself  1 

J&M.  JoMM. — If  you  don't  get  up,  I'll  lay  here  all  day ;  then  who'll  get 
tiia  schoolmaster's  breakfast  I  You're  a  pretty  man,  am't  you,  to  make 
yoor  poor  weak  wife  gat  up  and  build  the  fire,  while  you  lay  snoo^ng 
abedf 

X  always  knew  how  it  would  end,  for  Mrs.  Jones  wore  the  badge  of 
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authority.  But  1  pitied  her  husband,  the  poor  henpecked  man ;  and,  if 
I  maj  be  allowed  a  little  digreuioD,  I  will  state  the  tmet,  that  there  is 
no  other  such  pitable  object  as  a  husband  who  is  not  matt«r  over  his 
own  household,  lie  has  a  weak,  watery  look;  bis  leg«  are  Ihin ;  hia 
voice  soft  and  submissive;  and  he  wear*  nnivenally  a  deprecatory 
look,  like  that  of  a  newly-whipped  spaniel.  But  to  return.  By  the  time 
Mr.  Jones  was  flurly  roused  up,  my  morning  desire  to  sleep  bad  vanished. 
And  disuitisfied  with  the  world  in  general,  and  Mn.  Jo&ee  in  partic- 
ular, I  descended  to  breaktet  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind  ;  and  all  the 
eitra  fl<^gings  I  gave  to  my  scholars  are  traceable  directly  to  this 

The  third,  or  cat  power,  I  presume  every  one  is  familiar  ivith.  I  need 
not  describe  it.  Bat  I  will  mention  one  place  which  ia  peculiarly  distio- 
guished  for  the  Dumber  of  its  cats,  and  the  sbrillness  of  their  inlonatioDS. 
I  refer  to  the  city  of  Bath,  in  the  State  of  Maioe,  Down  East  I  stayed 
in  a  hotel  tliere  one  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  found  I  had  thrown 
at  the  cats  five  pairs  of  old  boots,  three  paii  t  of  shoes,  a  clothes  brush, 
hair  brush,  poker  and  tongs,  wHh  various  other  articles  too  numeroas  to 
mention.  I  know  not  the  cause  of  the  aforesaid  peculiarity  oftheBatb 
oats;  but  I  suppoM  it  is  the  climate,  and  most  of  ^t,  the  east  wind, 
which  whistles  nronud  in  a  most  fearful  manner.  In  fact,  I  was  told 
that  a  great  part  of  the  caterwauling  was  nothingbut  the  howling  of  the 
wind,  and  I  was  charged  a  good  sound  price  for  my  midnight  sport. 

I  now  come  to  my  last  vexation,  that  of  being  roused  by  bell  power ; 
and  I  appeal  to  you,  my  fellow-sufferers,  if  it  is  not  well  nigh  intolerable. 
And  to  thorn  who  are  far  removed  from  college, — oar  hthers  and  mothers, 
— we  would  also  appeal,  and  ask.  is  this  right  t  Is  it  exercising  even  the 
common  duties  of  humanity,  to  clang  a  bell  in  the  ear  of  dreaming 
youth,  disturbing  those  delicious  hours  of  morning  slumber  t  Think  ^ 
your  children  nilhtessly  torn  from  their  beds  by  the  moral  power  of  th« 
marking  system,  think  of  them  as  half-dressed  and  unkempt  wretchea 
hurrying  to  thar  morning  devotions  like  shivering  somnambulists  1 

I  make  these  appeals  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  those  who  shall  com« 
after  me,  and  who  may  not  have  learned  that  Art  of  Sleeping  Over  which 
I  now  proceed  to  communicate.  I  will  here  nay  that  this  art  is  pecn- 
liarly  applicable  to  waking  by  bell  power,  m  that  is  the  only  chronic 
form  of  the  complaint,  unless  Indeed  you  get  a  scolding  wif^  and  are 
waked  by  woman  power,  in  which  caie  the  remedy  is  very  simple — 
don't  marry,  or  if  you  are  married,  abscond. 
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To  Bleep  over,  the  follaving  rules  must  be  obBerred  :— 

"^  1,  You  must  eat  an  oyster  supper  the  night  before,  with  hot  wbiske^ 
punch  for  drink. 

"  2.  You  muKt  on  uo  aocount  go  to  bed  before  12  o'clock  H.,  w  1 
o'clock  A.  M. 

"  3.  Tou  must  have  a  hard  metaphyucal  or  mathematical  rooming 
recitation,  and  you  must  be  seated  in  a  place  where  you  cannot '  skin.* 

"4.  You  must  resolve  to  get  up  at  6  o'clock,  and  learn  your  lessoo." 

If  these  rules  are  carefully  (bllowed,  and  closely  observed,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  thttt  you  will  succeed  in  sleeping  over  almost  every  morning  of  ^ 
the  week.  True,  your  marks  will  increase  in  a  manner  perfectly  astound- 
ing, and  you  will  probably  be  advised  of  the  laot  by  your  division  ofBcer. 
Is  order,  however,  to  save  theee  marks,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  the 
exact  truth,  I  sabmit  the  following  form  of  excuse,  which  yon  will  find 
of  the  greatest  use : — 

"  Y<Li,  Marsh  19, 1851. 
"  Pao/EMoa , 

"  On  th«  morning  of  the  Ifith  inst.,  I  wu  affiicted  with  a  wvtre  b«aduihe, 
and  was  ahMiit  from  morning  praysrt  and  re«iUtioo.  Daring  lbs  whols  tima 
of  my  abuDce  from  collage  dntlaa,  I  did  not  walk  abroad.  I  woald,  therefon, 
ask  to  be  •sauted  for  the  above  abience. 

"Very  reipeetfnlly, 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  above  will  pass  muster  with  your  division 
officer,  and  that  your  marks  will  be  taken  off.  Of  course  you  can  sub- 
stitute other  complaints,  instead  of  a  severe  headache.  I  would  suggest 
Toothache,  Bad  Cold,  Bore  Throat,  Lumbago,  Vertigo,  Earache,  Sore 
Eyes,  Ac. 

If  you  can  get  up  a  reputation  for  being  a  weakly  person,  one  who  is 
obliged  to  be  very  careful  of  his  health,  this  will  also  add  greatly  to  your 
facilities  for  sleeping  over.  Take  pains  to  have  it  nnderatood  that  you 
are  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  general  debility,  and  that  your  whole  system 
lacks  tone  and  energy.  By  following  these  directions,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  you  will,  with  impunity,  indulge  in  slumber  while  others  less 
happy  than  you  are  hurryingon  their  rapid  way  to  prayers.  If  you  suc- 
ceed I  envy  your  lot,  for  there  is  nothing  which  makes  one  happier  than 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  enjoying  privileges  denied  to  others.  Ton 
can  know  how  sweet  it  is  hearing  the  bell, 

■■  Vith  half-iliat  «rei,  ever  to  seam 
Palling  asleep  in  a  half  dream." 
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If  yon  diKDce  to  come  out  of  college  with  only  a  half  education,  wbat 
doee  it  msttert  Let  ne  "  eteep  our  brom  id  alumber'a  holj  balm."  Let 
111  take  comfort  now;  for  the  past  ib  gone,  and  tlie  future  mmj  not  be 
oura.    With  wbioh  advice,  I  aubacribe  niyael( 

Aldobirau,  THa  SivKNTH  Slkipir  or  EpBEBCa. 


0cl]oolmasters. 

Aa  daaa  after  clasa  stand  npon  the  threshold  of  College  life,  and 
tremblii^f  gate  at  tbe  hopea  and  longings,  the  joys  and  conflicts  which 
lie  before,  not  a  few  always  discover  firat  in  their  path, — a  school-house. 
It  seems  as  if  some  of  ns,  at  least,  were  hardly  ready  yet  to  give  up  bein^ 
achoolboys,  and  laughiug  at  achool  id  asters,  and  ourselvea  aaanme  tb« 
birch  and  desk.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  ia  unqestionable  that  who- 
ever draws  a  probable  picture  of  the  Senior  Class  a  year  hence,  must 
represent  many  teachers  of  Villsge  Academies,  the  unceasing  otgects  of 
thought  to  suscepdble  damsels,  and  tea-drinking  oM  ladies; — many 
"  Asaiatants,"  that  excellent  clasa  who  are  expected  to  be  ubiquitoua  in 
case  of  disturbance,  and  to  be  as  much  more  indignant  at  moral  delin- 
quency than  the  Frincipa!,  as  their  aalaiiea  are  smaller; — many  Prind* 
pala  of  public  schools,  who  have  concluded  that  no  one  was  ever  vexed 
by  so  large  a  proportion  of  unwashed,  mop  headed  boys  as  themselves. 

All  sorts  of  fellows  expect  to  teach, — from  all  aorta  of  motives.  It 
would  certainly  be  nota  little  amusing  to  look  into  thur  different  school- 
rooms, and  contemplate  the  various  styles  of  pedagogiem.  Some,  we 
foresee,  will  trun  up  thdr  unhappy  pupils  a^r  the  slraighlest  aort  • 
others  (if  the  future  can  be  predicted  from  the  present]  will  suspend  the 
rq^lar  exercises  at  any  time  for  the  perpetration  of  a  good  joke,  and  b« 
decidedly  easy  on  the  paradigm  of  an  irregular  verb,  or  the  solution  of 
an  Algebraic  problem.  There  will  be  some  marvelouB  accesnons  of 
dignity,  and  some  increxie  of  real  manliness. 

We  know,  be  It  aud,  that  there  are  those  among  us  who  have  already 
had  experience  in  cultivating  the  youthful  scion,  and  before  whom  it  be- 
comes us  to  speak  with  modesty. 

Few  collegians  enter  upon  leaching  as  a  permanent  occupation.  But 
ia  not  this  fact  often  perverted  t  It  ia  not  our  wisdom  or  happineaa  to 
eonatder  teaching  a  mere  bore, — nothing  but  a  atepping-stone  to  future 
life.    We  bare  no  right  to  regard  it  only  as  a  money-making  operation. 
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It  affordb  too  greil  c^tpoTtunidM  for  inflnsnoin^  oUmh,  ind  for  Mlf- 
impiovanunt,  to  jiutify  lu  in  tliiu  despuing  iL  Tlio  odI/  true  covne  is 
to  b«  choerfiil  and  hswty  in  it,  and  aim  at  the  higfaeBt  flxcellence  in  it 
attainabla  in  h  ihort  a  tine.  It  i>  impoauble  to  perfoim  an;  duty,  or 
ponaa  any  good  abject,  in  an  unworthy  and  half-hearted  way,  wiihont 
eiperiendng  a  depreaung  effect  in  every  other  ondertaking ; — while  on 
the  contrary  real  exoellence  in  anything  altemptod,  wUI  aid  to  it  in  erery- 
thJDg  else.  He  who,  while  he  pratends  to  teach,  gain*  Bucceu  in  teach- 
iaggiaguning  alao  a  reliaooe  upon  bis  own  powers,  and  a  habit  of  d<di^ 
well,  which  will  so  Tar  tend  to  hia  auooeaa  as  a  lawyer  or  a  preacher. 

Vn  advantage*  of  a  short  time  spent  in  teaohing  are  by  some  greatly 
euiggerated,  and  by  otben  entirely  doubted.  It  ia  true  that  in  erary 
aotira  employtnent  we  shall  have  abundant  opportunity  to  study  human 
nttore;  but  the  achoolmastar  whose  eyes  are  open  sees  it  fresh,  undi^ 
giused,  displayed  in  many  amusing  and  entertaining  ways,  ways  less  sel^ 
ish  and  disheartening  than  those  he  would  find  among  men.  His  faith 
in,  and  lore  for,  the  beautiful  and  generous  part  ot  human  nature  ought 
to  be  strengthened. 

Ibe  benefit  to  a  teacher  from  a  rariew  of  primary  studies  is  often 
harped  upon.  If  he  does  not  chance  to  toaoh  all  these  studies  of  hia 
childliood,  yet  the  ignorance  fae  will  probably  find  in  himself  of  those 
which  ha  does  teach,  will  be  a  strong  stimulus  to  re-examine  the  rest 
And  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  common  branches  of  knowledge 
^oh  often  exists  anmng  educated  men  is  not  only  disgraceful  in  itaeK| 
bat  must  diminish  their  respect  and  influence  with  those  who  have  received 
only  a  common  school  training.  Mistakes  are  made  in  Orlbi^raphy  and 
Geography  by  College  graduiUes,  which  a  ready  schoolboy  would  cor- 
net with  incredulity  at  the  honesty  of  the  blunder. 

Equally  trite  is  the  argument  that  leaching  gives  a  man  clearness  of 
ideas  himself.  Ferh^M  this  might  be  illustrated  by  refereacc  to  a  Col- 
leg6  redtation,  where  some  fellows  have  more  to  say  of  the  lafiaon  after 
being  called  cm  to  recite,  than  they  had  known  before.  An  honest  man 
who  undertakea  to  teach,  will  neceuarily  be  led  to  substitute  for  much 
olovdy  and  useless  knowledge  which  he  supposed  he  possessed  before, 
dear  arrangement  and  precise  &ats.  These  advantages  are  mostly  con- 
ditioned on  teaching  with  a  true,  hearty  spirit ;  while  he  who  regards  it 
only  aa  a  dire  necessity,  must  suffer  by  it  in  his  own  beallh  and  spirits, 
beiidea  wrongii^  bis  pupils. 

What  are  the  qnaliliea  of  a  good  Schoolmaster  I 

There  is  Patience,  that  trait  so  ceaseleosly  eulogixed,  that  one  would 
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bnuDMS  flniahed  when  th«  cash  acconntB  are  aquared!  Ha  is  atJemnlj 
bound  to  realize,  that  he  may  give  right  directioa  to  much  talent  which  ia 
destined  at  all  eventa  to  be  eierted,  and  may  awaken  much  whoaa  exist- 
ence sn  unintereated  eye  would  never  suspect 

We  dismiss  the  schoolmaater  with  a  word  aa  to  hta  social  tire.  If  he 
is  subjected  to  the  outrage  of  "  boarding  round,"  he  will  need  a  cata- 
logue of  rirtuea  which  may  be  found  in  the  index  of  Whewetl.  He 
must  excite  no  mora  false  hopes,  and  break  no  more  hearts  than  is  un- 
avoidable,— must  not  take  pains  to  aug^eat  the  fact  that  he  cornea  from 
one  of  the  flnt  colleges  in  the  land, — arrogate  no  superiority  to  com- 
mon school  rivals,  nor  feel  jealous  if  in  any  of  the  ways  of  the  world  tbey 
ahow  greater  knowledge  than  himself;  We  shall  probably  find  that  it 
involves  after  all  more  than  we  ever  used  to  think,  to  be  "The  School- 
iDtuter."  H.  fl.  H. 


"©or  ioreigit  tforreapoiibcntt." 

BoDBM,  March  1,  I8B7. 
DiAR  Mjloa, — Looking  over  the  schemeof  study  for  the  senior  year  st 
Yale,  and  remembering  that  this  period  is  the  siimua  XT\a  of  college 
life,  we  may  conclude  that  variety  is  advantageous.  This  shall  be  my 
warrant  for  omitting  any  further  notice  of  Scotland,  and  devoting  thia 
letter  mostly  to  the  country  of  our  canal  and  railroad  makers.  Awak- 
ing one  bright  August  morning  in  the  port  of  Bel&st,  we  engaged,  as 
interpreter,  a  native,  speaking  pure  Trish,  and  aa  an  introduction  to  the 
comical  impudence  of  his  countrymen,  were  coolly  asked,  "  What'a  that 
for  f  when  we  paid  him  twice  what  the  rogue  had  earned.  Fart  of  his 
aervice  bad  been  the  engaging  of  a  "jaunting  car,"  to  carry  ourperaons 
and  property  to  ^e  railway,  and  the  conveyance  was  so  uniqne,  and  ao 
generally  met  with,  that  it  deaeTves  a  brief  deacription.  An  Irish  writer 
defines  it  as  "a  two-wheeled  omnibus,  with  the  wheels  inside,"  and  is 
quite  correct.  The  seats  ^nt  sideways,  extending  over  the  low  loco- 
motive ^paratus,  with  backs  running  longitudinally  through  the  body 
of  the  vehide,  at  whose  anterior  extremity  is  an  elevated  perch  for  the 
.  driver,  while  reeta  for  the  feet  of  the  paseenger*  run  parallel  to  the  seals, 
with  DO  surrounding  protection  for  pretty  ankles.  When  such  a  con- 
trivance is  toted  along  by  a  spirited  Irish  pony,  female  habiliments  stream 
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beluod  EDDcti  u  the  sUra  and  •iripes  do  when  carried  by  "  Tlie  Ameri- 
can Ea^e  (Ml  bonebaok."  Fart  of  the  ride  toFortBtuh,  the  bu^d  for 
the  CHant's  Gawewa^,  was  painfully  abaorbed  in  hearing  aocounta  of  the 
laat  tamine  from  an  eye  witness.  When  we  learn  of  one  deatb,  we  are 
atartled ;  according  to  mj  informant  three  million  people  died  of  itaf- 
Tation  and  the  attendant  diseases  I  Noble  efforts  were  made  to  reliere 
the  distress,  and  in  many  places  the  poor-rates  exceeded  the  incomes  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  ruined  them.  What  a  lesson  upon  the  folly 
of  depending  almost  entirely  on  one  plant  for  the  supply  of  food  t  Lear- 
ingthe  nulroad,  another  jannting  car  whirled  us  along  the  eea-ahore,  while 
we,  fresh  from  the  Scotch  Highlands,  could  not  but  feel  that  no  scenery, 
bowerer  fine,  surpassed  or  even  equaled  that  of  which  the  lolemB  ooeaa 
was  the  chief  feature.  All  along  thacoast,  the  reatless  waves  had  gnawed 
away  the  opposing  limestone,  and  made  here  far-reaching  caves,  and 
there  arches,  some  as  r^ular  as  those  formed  by  more  disciplined 
builders. 

He  ruins  of  Dunluce  Castle,  seen  on  the  way,  gave  a  grand  idea  nS 
an  Irish  chieftain's  magnificence; — it  was  burned  by  tiie  too  great  firea 
kindled  to  prepare  a  marriage  feast.  Hymen's  torch  was  illustrated  with 
more  truth  than  poetry.  At  the  Causeway,  a  Sing  (John)  wanled  a 
"crown,"  (tl.2C,)and  therefore  engaged  to  be  a  guide  for  the  Causeway. 
Fiiat  he  look  ua  to  tbe  caverns  in  a  beat  with  four  stout  rower*,  so  many 
being  necessary  to  keep  the  boat  from  bwog  dashed  against  the  rooks 
by  the  breakera.  The  water  in  the  cavwna  was  delicionsly  clear,  and  of 
K  beautifol  green  hue,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  softly  breaking  waves 
charmed  like  Siren  voices.  The  echo  in  one  was  particularly  fine,  and 
one  of  the  boatmen  "happened"  to  remember  that  another  had  a  "small 
oaanoo,"  which  he  would  fire  off  if  we  would  pay,  not  for  the  shot,  but 
for  the  "powder,"  which  bung  agreed  to,  an  antiquated  boise  pisUd 
waa  produced,  and  awoke  sleeping  thunders.  By  the  by,  on  settling, 
we  fonod  that  powder  was  dear  in  those  parts.  Then  we  went  to  the 
Want's  Amphitheatre,  (winning  a  race  with  another  boat  on  the  way, 
by  holding  out  eome  "spirited"  excitements  to  our  crew,)  and  after- 
wards to  his  organ.  Die  first  is  quite  regular  in  the  curve  of  its  perpea- 
dicolar  columns,  and  in  the  last  they  are  very  like  in  shape  and  poeition 
to  thepapesofan  organ.  Tbe  Causeway  proper  disappointed  me  at  first. 
Inat«sd  of  high  pillars,  the  greatest  elevation  is  not  more  than  tweu^ 
feet  abovs  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  one  has  to  walk  over  them,  notiee 
the  mathematical  exactuess  of  the  joining  of  the  separate  pieces,  and 
the  perftot  shape  of  many  pent^^ns,  hexagons,  octagona,  ifc,  before 
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ti«  fully  reatizes  bow  wonderful  it  really  U.  The  queation  conUantly- 
tuggeabi  itMilf,  "What  caiuwd  this)"  Niagara  you  can  understand — it 
ia  a  tall  in  the  outlet  of  large  lakee ;  Hont  Blanc  ia  a  pimple  on  tha 
earth's  face,  but  who  can  tell  how  tboso  mathematical  block*  were  formed 
and  united.  Uappy  tbey  who  believe  this  was  a  Giant's  work,  or  rnthw 
those  who  have  the  reTerential  unquestioning  disposition  of  an  old  guide, 
who,  to  one  jetting  about  the  giant's  maker,  said,  lifting  hit  bat,  "  It  was 
one  greater  iban  a  giant — it  wasGod,  sir."  One  fact,  wbieh  oomplicat«a 
the  quention,  is,  that  while  most  of  the  otrfumns  are  perpendicular,  eome 
vary  from  an  upright  position,  making  in  plaiiea  angle*  of  ftilly  46°. 
The  peaaantry  have  many  quaint  conceits  about  various  parts  of  the 
Causeway ;  among  ihem,  that  if  you  drink  three  times  from  tbe  Giant's 
Well,  which  is  a  reiervoir  for  a  tiny  stream  depressed  in  the  surfoce  of 
the  stone,  and  then,  while  sitting  in  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  taller  and 
shorter  colums,  resembling  a  seat,  and  called  "  The  Lady's  Chair,"  tbink 
of  some  member  of  the  opposite  eex,  you  will  be  wedded  to  bim  or  her 
within  the  year.  I  tried  it  faithfully,  but  see  little  prospect  of  the  pro- 
mised result.  At  the  sun-set  liour,  while  finding  a  place  where  the  still- 
m-M  was  BO  nearly  perfect  that  ray  watch's  ticking  sounded  loud,  I  watched 
tbe  "  roerry  dancers,"  clouds  which  appeared  in  the  ocean  horison,  and 
took  the  alispes  of  sliips,  islands  and  more  fentastic  things,  until  (he 
moon  was  up,  and  then  strolled  to  the  hotel,  thinking  of  classmates 
whiling  away  their  summer  vacation. 

The  ensuing  Sabbath  was  improyjngly  spent  at  St.  Mybun's  church 
on  the  Causeway,  where  Paul  furnished  tbe  written,  and  Nature  the 
extempore  sermon.  The  mtuic  by  a  choir  of  bright-faced  waves,  aided 
by  Eolui  aa  oiganist,  wu  almost  equal  to  Beethoven's  best.  The  jonr- 
ney  down  to  Dublin  gave  rather  a  sad  impression  of  Ireland  ;  poasilnli- 
tiea  for  high  advancement  seemed  to  be  neglected,  and  roost  of  the  rural 
population  appeared  to  be  very  far  down  in  the  scale  of  oiviliiatian  ; 
those  who  bare  emigrated  to  America  are  more  than  fair  speeimens  of 
the  people  at  large.  Dublin  itaelf,  with  the  exception  cf  a  few  fine  pub- 
lio  buildinga,  is  meanly  built  and  abominably  dirty,  and  we  left  with  no 
particular  re^t.  Tbe  sail  from  Kingtown  to  Holyhead  was  somewhat 
moving  to  persons  given  to  sea-eickness,  and  with  tbe  admirable  order, 
the  quiet  effeotiveDess  of  the  arrangements  reconciled  us  to  the  change 
from  sea  to  land  locomotion  at  2  A.  M.  Soon  we  were  rattling  on  to- 
wards  Bangor,  and  scarcely  notidng  die  change,  passed  on  and  off  the 
great  tubular  bridge  over  Menu  Straita,  and  saw  the  anspension  stmo- 
ture  looUng  like  fairy  work  in  the  moonlight.      Our  experieneed  hotel 
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hunting  in  the  winding  streets  of  Bnngor  tbiit  night,  woa  mora  ludicrous 
than  pleaesm.  After  a  littJe  aleep,  and  a  large  breakfast  to  keepnp  the 
general  avert^,  we  securad  a  d(^-cart  and  fast  horee,  and  trotted  off  to 
the  Fenrhya  Slate  Quarry,  tbroi!igh  a  beautiful  blending  of  sea,  monn- 
tun,  wood,  and  cultirated  scenery.  The  qnarry  is  nine  hundred  feat 
deep,  and  employs  nearly  three  thoniMid  men.  The  shape  is  that  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  and  veins  are  excavated  downwards  and  laterally. 
After  inspecting  the  various  parts  and  processes,  our  guide  stationed  us 
in  an  elevated  ledge  in  the  center,  that  we  might  see  a  blast,  or  rather  a 
number  of  blasts,  which  occur  simultaneously  at  set  times.  The  mine 
looked  like  some  Roman  Amphitheatre,  and  while  we  were  drinking  in 
its  huge  proportioos,  a  bugle  sounded  as  though  to  announce  the  games, 
Ihis  was  the  preparatory  signal,  and  suddenly,  so  suddenly  that  the 
effect  was  startling,  the  clicking  of  the  many  hammers  ceased,  and  the 
workmen  in  white  blouses  were  seen  running  here  and  tiiere  to  the  ap- 
pointed refuges,  then  another  bugle  sound  gave  the  signal  for  lightning 
the  matches ;  barely  giving  those  doing  this  time  for  escape,  while  we 
were  still  holding  our  breaths  in  apprehension  for  them,  the  smoke  leaped 
up  in  delicate  wreaths,  and  announced  Uie  reports,  many  together  like 
volleys,  and  others  in  succeasiun  as  irregular  musketry  firing;  the 
aogatar  shape  caused  echoes  from  one  up  to  ten,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion <tf  the  blast,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  reports  and  rattling  rocks 
was  truly  grand.  The  Suspension  and  Tubular  Bridges  seen  laterin  the 
day  well  illustrate  "  That  union  is  strength."  The  first  is  moslbeantifvl, 
the  last  most  remarkable.  Two  main  tiibe«,  respectively  i^i  feet, 
stretch  from  towers  on  the  Carnarvon  and  Anglesey  shores  to  Britannia 
Tower,  which  rises  210  feet  in  the  center  of  the  strait,  and  shorter  tubes 
lead  from  the  shore  towers,  making  in  all  a  length  of  I,fil9  feet  The 
great  tubes  through  which  the  trains  pass  are  rectangular,  and  the  tops 
and  bottoms  are  formed  of  smaller  square  tubes,  which  furnish  the 
Btrenglh  of  the  structure,  the  sides  merely  serving  to  connect  the  upper 
and  lower  parte.  There  are  two  great  passage  ways  thus  made,  100  ft 
above  high  water  mark,  and  the  iron  in  each  weighs  S,000  tons.  Those 
who  have  reached  hydrostatics  in  natural  philosophy,  may  be  interested 
to  know,  that  the  tubes  after  being  made  on  terra  flrma,  were  raised  by 
hydrostatic  pressure.  Water,  as  well  as  men,  does  most  when  cool ; 
when  in  a  sweat  inside  of  an  engine  boiler,  it  never  did  so  great  a  work 
as  this.  Wmt  of  time  and  space  compels  me  to  close  these  notes  upon 
Great  Britain,  witbont  describing  Chester,  rich  in  antiquity;  Liverpool, 
in  merchandise ;  Manchester,  in  fitctories;  beanllful  Windmere ;  Here- 
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ford,  with  our  genial  Bdinbora'  scquaintiincw ;  Malvern,  and  itt  hills ; 
Woroetter  and  Cheltenhain.  These  rambliog  letter*  bare  been  pleasant 
eonnecting  links  for  me  vith  College  friends,  and  I  only  end  them  when 
there  is  a  near  prospect  of  a  renewal  of  former  personal  intercourse. 
College  life  has  many  charms,  and  the  disoorery  which  a  visit  to  the  old 
world  fbroes  npon  one  of  how  Talnnble  all  knowledge  ia,  will  make  ila 
leea  attractive  leuoru  gtdden  oppoitanitiea.  i.  l.  a. 


"  ®reen ." 

PiKHJiPS  DO  word  in  the  College  vocabulary  eierta  a  more  powerful 
influence  upon  our  student  character,  than  the  monoeyllable  chosen  aaa 
■ntgeot  for  thU  article.  The  secret  of  its  power  over  our  actions  is  found 
in  the  dread  of  ridicule,  which,  as  has  been  ofUn  remarked,  is  one  of  the 
■longest  motives  of  human  conduct  And  no  ridicule  is  so  much  feared 
or  to  deeply  felt,  as  that  which  accuses  us  of  ignorance.  It  is  through 
this  dread  of  being  oonudered  ignorant  that  we  are  eipecially  inflnenced 
by  this  word  during  the  firstpartof  college  life,  and  the  imprtnion  made 
upon  our  minds  at  that  time  is  all  the  more  lasting,  because  the  habita 
which  will  go  with  na,  through  the  four  years,  are  ifaen  in  proems  o{ 
formation.  There  are  doublleaa  many  caaw  in  which  this  inBuence  is 
beneficial  in  its  effects.  Not  a  few  who  enter  college  bring  with  them 
altogether  eia^erated  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  and  particularly 
of  their  ihrewdnest  to  discover  and  ability  to  outwit  any  attempt  mad« 
to  impose  upon  them.  Thtg  "  get  sold  1"  No,  sir  I  They  are  not  tb« 
men  to  be  "  humbugged  "  by  any  of  your  tricks.  Perhaps  their  "  ccnsiD 
Tom "  was  a  coU^an  not  long  ago ;  in  that  case  they  are  only  more 
•ecnre  in  the  delightful  BBsuratice  of  their  own  wisdom.  They  haT« 
heard  all  about  these  jokes  upon  poor  freshmen,  and  they  look  down 
with  almost  contemptuous  pity  upon  those  green  enough  to  be  "  taken 
in."  Like  the  worthy  Mr.  Biffles,  with  the  story  of  whose  misfortaoes 
the  reader*  of  Putnam  are  acquainted,  they  declare  that  "  no  fellow  of 
uyaense"  would  suffer  himself  to  be  cheated  in  this  way,  and  they 
"  would  like  to  see  the  man  who  could  deceive  them."  Aa  in  the  oaae 
of  that  honorable  gentleman,  their  desire  ia  not  uufreiineDtly  gratified. 
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ia  vhioh  gratification  their  friendB  moat  heartily  putictpato ;  for  improve- 
ment almost  aeceduarily  results  to  the  crestrfallen  hoaater. 

In  sach  cases  our  ridicule  is  only  applied  to  that  conduct  which  w« 
resliy,  and  with  reason,  despise ;  and  so  far  at  the  fear  of  our  laughter 
tends  to  keep  such  conduct  in  check,  its  influence  is  just  and  begeficial, 
Bui  as  our  object  in  ridiculing  others  is  not  so  often  their  improvement 
IS  our  own  amusement,  we  do  not  by  any  means  confine  our  merriment 
to  those  things  which  need  reformation.  Too  often,  on  the  contrary,  wfl 
laugh  at  that,  which,  in  our  hearts,  we  respect  and  admire.  Hie  men- 
tion of  a  few  examples  wilt  establish  this  assertion.  It  ia  by  no  means 
OQcommon,  at  the  time  when  "  gentlemen  who  have  recently  entered 
cdlege^"  are  reeeiving  the  particular  attention  of  their  disinterested  friends, 
the  Sophomores,  to  bear  the  remark,  "  He  is  the  greenest  fVeshman  I 
ever  saw ;  why,  be  believed  every  word  I  said  V  Kow,  it  is  not  weak- 
minded  cr«duIonsness  that  is  meant  here.  It  is  the  noble  confidence  in 
stodents,  as  friends  united  with  him  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  puisntt, 
whuii  the  warm-hearted  scholar  can  but  feel,  till  he  is  taught  otherwise 
by  bitter  experience,  and  which  unhappily  for  him,  and  for  us  all,  is  too 
often  1^  on  the  very  threshold  of  collie  life.  If  one  would  not  be 
called  green,  he  mnst  have  learned  that  hardest  lesson  of  our  lives — the 
Antif  of  distrust. 

Once  acxjuainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  mere  word  of  a  fellow-student 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  next  step  for  our  friend  is  that  be  should 
learn  that  language  is  here  used,  in  striot  accordance  with  the  well 
known  maxim  of  Talleyrand,  "  to  conceal  ideas."  H?  must  know  thst  it 
is  evidence  of  deplorable  verdancy,  if  he  puts  aliteral  construction  upon 
any  of  our  current  phrases.  He  must  understand  that  absence  from 
morning  exercises,  on  account  of  "sleeping  over"  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  degree  of  wakefulness,  essential 
to  "oonnt  the  strokes"  of  that  uneasy  "  institution,"  as  it  sends  out  itaun- 
welccnne  summons:  that  "inability  to  walk  abroad"  during  itlnee^ 
which  requires  absence  from  college  duties,  does  not  by  any  means  im- 
ply inability  to  call  upon  a  friend  who  rooms  in  the  next  street,  or  to  be 
regular  in  attendance  atone's  boarding  place ;  provided,  always,  that  no 
too  observing  tutor  take  note  of  these  eicunions. 

But  onr  friend  must,  above  all  things,  avoid  the  expreeuon  of  warm- 
hearty  feeling,  for  he  may  rest  assured  that  any  outburst  of  enthuuasm, 
sny  honest  acknowledgment  of  earnest  sentiment  will  merely  excite  a 
smile,  and  the  remark,  "  He  will  learn  better  before  long."    lu  these 
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cases,  and  ia  many  more  wfakh  might  be  cited,  it  is  our  belief  that 
the  outward  cuBtom  belieH  the  inner  heart.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
calcnlating,  suspicious  man  is  more  respected  than  the  open-hearted, 
enthusiastic  student  We  do  not  believe  that  the  man  of  strict  inte^ 
rity  has  leas  of  our  heart's  honor,  than^he  who  conforms  to  any  custom 
which  authorizes  decelL  If  this  is  bo,  why  need  our  actions  thus  mis- 
represent our  true  feeliugs  I 

But  although  this  inflnence  may  be  thus  nnwarranled  and  unjust, 
it  is  none  the>  leas  injurious.  Its  tendency  is  to  check  almost  wholly 
ovr  yonthful  enthusiasm, — it  mates  us  careful  and  suspicious;  and, 
worse  than  this,  it  tescbes  us  tiist  insincerity  which  in'tum  will  induce 
us  to  laugh  at  what  we  truly  honor,  and  will  at  length  lead  us  really 
to  forget  Uiat  these  noblest  qualities  of  the  hesrt  are  otlier  than  mere 
wesknesa.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  things  should  be  as  they  are. 
It  is  unnatural  that  we,  while  young,  should  hastfiu  to  mar  the  freshness 
of  our  character  by  that 

"  -^  hudaning  of  tbe  heart,  that  bring* 
IrrsTsreoM  for  th«  dreams  of  youth." 

It  is  worse  than  foolish  for  us  to  be  so  eager  to  imitate  the  grown-up 
outer  world,  with  its  hoJlowness,  its  coldness  and  insincerity.  Full  soon 
enough  we  will  have  to  do  with  these.  Let  us  not  then,  by  anticipating 
them  here,  only  fit  ourselves  to  fall  in  with  tlie  current,  and  bo  do  noihing 
to  make  the  world  better  when  we  pass  through  it;  but  rather  let  us, 
by  open-hearted  Bympathy  and  sincerity,  here  prepare  ourselves  soon 
to  take  up  manfully,  and  bear  faithfully 

*'  Our  portion  of  tho  weight  of  Mrs, 

That  cnitbM  Into  da»b  dupair. 

On*  half  tha  haniui  race." 
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"A  thoiuand  aneieDt  fknoiea  Hutreratd 
Of  that  fair  pr«BSDce,  and  a  Uionnnd  vrongLt 
WoudroQi  and  bright, 
Upon  ths  Mlvar  light, 
TraciDg  fr«ah  flgnrw  vlth  tha  irtlat  thuDgbt.'* 

I  DO  not  Tonder  th&t  many  poeta  hare  become  so  greatly  enamored 
of  the  moon,  as  their  veraes  (if  veradoas)  declare.  That  ia  a  very 
■ndeDt  weakness  of  humaoity,  carried  by  some  senauoua  heathen  racea 
to  the  extent  of  worship,  and  a  public  mourning  at  her  monthly  retiro- 
ment.  Moreover,  the  &ct  that  the  aame  feeling  is  espreased  by  enlight- 
ened members  of  the  canine  &mi1y,  should  prove  to  the  aatiafaotion  of 
every  ingenuous  metaphysician,  that  it  ia  a  natural  and  consequently 
rational  affection.  Hence  the  Htimulus  which  the  passion  rec«ires  from 
a  duplex  walk  on  a  summer  evening  beneath  the  "  weird  light"  And  no 
wonder  that  tlie  snbstitulion  of  promenadea,  under  semicircles  of  gaa  flame^ 
ihould  educe  an  anomaloua  kind  of  seutimentaliBm  called  flirtation.  Yet, 
i  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ailver  goddess  gets  more  than  her  hit 
ihare  of  adulation.  Romantic  young  ladies,  like  the  moderate  beaux  at 
a  watering  place,  are  content  to  waft  their  aighs  and  tell  their  secrete  to 
tome  favorite  sympathetic  star,  but  when  lady  Lun*  sweeps  the  saloon 
with  her  fbll-flonnoed  circle,  and  bedims  the  simpering  aistwhood,  thea 
the  regular  poeta,  the  genuine  Brummels  of  the  Saratc^  of  sentiment, 
d«urt  the  poor  pale  orbs,  and  one  and  all  make  suit  to  the  belle  with 
their  best  bow  and  compliment  Well,  after  all,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  they  care  much  about  ua  or  our  homage.  We  used  to  think  ao^ 
(we,  i.  e,  the  race,)  but  we  used  to  think,  too,  that  they  had  no  better 
business  than  to  roll  round  ns  and  watch  the  doings  on  onr  mighty 
•phere,  the  nnivenal  center.  We  have  learned  now,  that  tbey  mind 
their  own  busineea  exclusively,  and  go  where  it  calls  them.  Eudoxua 
was  probably  as  proud  of  his  system  aa  Copemicoa  of  faie.  And  why 
should  he  not  account  it  something  to  contrive  an  entirely  new  and 
original  plan  of  celestial  mechanicsl  What  a  hard  time  Cop^nicus  and 
hit  sucoeasora  have  had,  in  trying,  with  all  the  vis  veritAtis  on  tbeirside^ 
to  take  out  of  us  that  conceit  of  centralization  I 

But  how  presumptuously  Longfellow  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  ia 
the  Yoicci  of  the  Night : 

"  AU  dlantly  Us  lUti*  neom 
Drops  down  behind  the  sky." 
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With  wbftt  would  he  compare  iti  It  is  Urger  surely,  than  any  of  the 
other  celestial!.  Perhaps,  like  D«  Qaincy,  lie  was  thitikiiig  of  a  little 
tsmb,  friskiii^  about  its  great  dam,  mother  earth.  I  canoot  help  regard- 
ing tho  line  as  unnatiirsl. 

Aatronomeis  may  study  out  all  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  but  they 
cannot  with  all  their  bewildering  sublimities,  arouse  our  feelings  more 
than  the  s<4emn  night,  as  she  has  leveded  herself  to  all,  untutored  and 
philosophers  alike : 

" wben  aTtniDg  deieanded  from  Hearen  sboTe, 

And  tb«  earth  wu  all  rttt  mi  the  lir  wu  ill  love, 

And  delight,  tbongh  leM  bright,  wm  fsr  more  deep ; 

And  tb«  day'i  Teil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep, 

Aad  the  bM«t«  snd  Um  birds,  and  the  inMots  were  drowned. 

In  an  iKesa  of  dresmi  without  a  eoiuid : 

Whose  WSTM  noTer  mark,  though  they  erer  impreei 

The  light  land  which  pavea  It— cDDiclotUDew." 

Aye,  the  day's  Teil — the  veil  that  interposes  its  screen  of  pride  and 
eelfishnesi  between  the  toil  and  strife  of  practical  life,  and  Uie  solenuB 
truths  that  the  soul  discerns  when  it  muses  by  itself;  that  hides  from  tbe 
heart,  pressed  down  with  sorrow,  the  luxury  of  secret  tears;  from  tlw 
weary,  the  thoughtful,  the  priceless  relief  of  solitude;  that  shuts  frooi 
all  men  the  mystery  and  knowledge,  that,  like  the  cherubim  in  the  most 
holy  place,  stand  over  the  ark  of  God's  presence  in  the  inner  shrine  of 
night.  For  what  ia  darkness,  whose  approach  like  the  greeting  of  death, 
only  enshrouds  this  world  and  the  light  of  it  to  naher  us  into  the  im- 
measurable  and  incomprehensible  magnificence  of  the  presence  chamber 
of  Heaven  t  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  orbs  it  euabtea  us  to  see, 
nor  with  the  infinitude  of  spaoein  which  theyflosL  Of  alioflhoeesuBi 
aad  systems,  their  Maker  has  written,  "  There  is  no  night  there.  But  to 
us  it  is  a  failhfitl  Mentor,  always  traveling  with  our  globe,  and  alwaji 
pointing  away  from  our  center  to  the  grand  arch  of  Heaven  and  its  dd- 
known  receases.  It  is  a  daily  Sabbath,  with  its  balmy  rest,  and  calm  for 
worship.  Aad  as  it  is  a  sin  to  profime  the  weekly,  so  is  it  to  abuse  the 
other  duly  season  of  reapose.  An  undevout  astronomer,  it  is  said,  v 
mad ;  are  they  lees  so  who  practically  do  not  acknowledge  the  genisl 
Sabbath  of  darkness,  by  wasting  in  toil  or  gayety  or  wickedneas  thoN 
hours,  when  Qod  has  written  His  command  in  the  book  of  nature,  "  Go 
wor^ip  and  sleep  V 

It  will  not  answer,  however,  to  have  too  much  of  it.  For  Uiongh  agood 
sleep  and  agood  cUnner  are  very  closely  allied,  and  we  may  suppose  that  tbe 
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old  E^ptiuiB  vara  m  much  lued  up  b;  their  three  dsji'  nap  u  by  thrae 
d»yB'  incaraant  eaUng^  we  know  that  the  old  Bonuoa  had  a  way  by  wbioh 
tlwy  could  eat  for  an  indefinite  time,  while  no  way  baa  aa  yet  been  dis- 
covered by  which  we  can  aleep  over  indefinitely.  Therefore,  it  i>  wiaely 
ordained  that  none  but  very  amall  children  aball  "  lie  down  wilh  the 
lamb  and  rite  with  the  lark,"  while  the  moat  of  us  muat  spend  a  part  of 
aome  of  oat  ereninga  in  cogitating  on  the  .veature  of  the  sable  goddess, 

Thoee  old  philoaopbers  who  reasoned  about  the  bormoDy  of  the 
spheres  would  hare  been  pnnJed  to  aaaign  parts  to  so  many  of  them  aa 
are  found  traveling  about  our  system  now.  Perhaps,  though  if  they  had 
attended  one  of  Jullien's  monster  concerts,  with  sixty  or  more  instru- 
menla  scn^ng  and  blowing  together,  they  would  not  readily  give  up  their 
ides.  Suppose  Saturn,  for  instance,  had  a  place  corresponding  to  first 
fiddle,  why  then,  of  course,  there  must  be  six  or  seven  second  fiddles  to 
fill  up  the  pauses  while  he  turns  over  a  leaf^  and  to  execute  all  sorts  of 
err^ic  variations  on  his  grand  aria.  Hie  first  fidddle,  too,  it  will  be 
noted,  always  wears  spectaolee,  oorresponding  evidently  to  the  planel'a 
rings.  And  so  we  might  arrange  the  rest,  giving  to  each  of  the  great 
"stars"  die  assistance  of  " distiugnished  talent"  to  the  extent  of  aa 
many  moons  aa  the  case  permits.  The  asteroids  bung  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, though  very  numerous,  might  be  assigned  to  the  bones,  tri- 
angles, kettle  drums,  tea.  Those  who  were  not  thus  employed  would 
answer,  at  leasts  to  shout  hurrah,  and  stamp,  in  diorus,  when  something 
like  Yankee  doodle,  (with  twenty  variations,)  was  performing.  Having 
di^KMod  of  all  the  planets,  the  new  and  more  rational  philosophy  would 
have  Sol  no  longer  -a  mere  instrumentituaa,  but  the  potent  conductor  of 
the  whole.  And  I  aafc  any  one  who  recalls  the  great  maestro,  his  mag- 
nifioent  downsittings  and  uprisings,  the  full  orbed  splendor  with  which 
his  white  vest  and  seven  seals  burst  upon  the  assembly,  calmed  the  in- 
barmonious  "  tnniug  "  and  set  his  "system  "  in  motion,  whether  there  need 
be  sought  a  better  type  of  the  god  of  day  than  this  leader  of  the  night  f 

Undoubtedly  there  is  no  more  sensible  proof  of  our  imperfect  state 
than  the  experience  that  we  cannot  very  long  surrender  onrselves  to 
muaio  or  musing,  to  metaphysical  speculation  or  mechanical  investiga- 
tion, to  [deaanre  or  labor,  without  finding  that  there  la  "  a  time  for  all 
tMngs."  When  the  greatest  minds  have  pushed  their  way,  as  &r  as  theii 
faeultiea  permtl,  and  the  dim  lif^t  has  &iled,  and  their  path  has  beooma 
oUiterated,  they  find  that  they  have  ascended  but  a  little  distance,  and  that 
soon  children  begin  to  climb  just  as  far,  while  the  great  uoex[Jond 
haighta  ctf  adence  remain  as  before,  unapproa^ble.    Thus,  in  the  coa- 
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tomptttionofnigbt,  there  ii  tning'ed  prid«  uid  fanmilit^;  prid«tii«t  our 
inUlleota  on  compiui  all  that  oUier  mind  shsve  aehieved,  humility  that 
wo  cannot  itir  or  think,  without  meeting  at  the  first  and  ereiy  sncceed- 
ing  >tep,  mysteries  unexplained,  inexplicable.  Then  the  baffled  under- 
atanding  calls  in  fancy  to  her  ud,  and  she  solres  the  riddles,  peoples  die 
■tara,  disports  with  fairies  on  the  grassy  hillocks,  roams  with  the  breezea 
and  the  dim  shadows,  creating  her  own  world,  or  altering  this,  or  leav- 
ing both  for  her  tublim^at  thoughts ; 

"  Till  from  &•  •;«  th*  soul 
Take*  flight,  and  irith  expanding  tibwi 

Beyond  the  stsrry  pola, 
Decries  athwart  the  ahyu  ofniglit, 
The  dawD  of  nDcreated  light." 


the  JErat  ^^riatocrat. 


Ezpraassd  in  aetiMi,  in  sndnranM  provad." 

ifanrji  Tbylar. 

"  Traa,  I  am  but  nothing;  nothing  hare — bnthopel 
I  ban  no  aaaient  birth — no  heraldry ; 
No  inotlay  «oat  is  daubad  upon  mj  shield  i 
Tat,  if  I  itoopad  to  talk  of  aaeeatry, 
I  had  an  aneeator  aa  old  and  nobla 
Aa  all  their  q^oarteringi  reckon — mine  waa  Adam  I" 

Sn.  Qeorgt  Crolg, 

It  was  the  sonl-pioture  of  the  early  followers  of  Columbus  and  Pimro, 
that  in  those  Eldorado  regions,  whither  their  ahips  were  steering,  gold 
and  emerald  of  measureless  ralue  were  strewn  thick  as  forest  leaves ;  and 
historians  tells  us  that,  often,  as  these  dreamy  wanderera  reached  for  the 
Int  time  some  newly  disoovered  land,eagertofindthur  phantom  realms 
at  last  taking  on  reality,  they  sprang  in  greedy  haste  upon  the  shore, 
and  gathering  the  stones  and  sand  pebblee  which  were  everywhere 
■oattered,  stood,  like  fierce  sentries,  over  worthless  heaps,  which,  in  the 
Utter  hallaoination  of  avarice,  they  had  mistaken  for  "riohea  beyond 
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wmpftre."  80  of  hunuui  character,  we  are  all  for  a  lime  Eidorado 
painten ;  and  until  many  a  duastroua  voyage,  aod  until  many  a  fraDtic 
decaptioD,  bare  staggered  our  credulity,  and  taught  us  the  diatiDCtioa 
between  Truth  and  ita  baae  aemblaacea,  we  are  ever  accepting  that 
which  merely  glitters  for  genuine  gold,  and  hugging  to  our  hearte  paltry 
pehbles,  because  we  fancy  them  diamonds  and  pearlB. 

It  would  constitute  no  nosonnd  philosophy  of  life  to  uy  that  ■ociety 
is,  after  all,  a  struggle  for  aristocracy.  Mournful  though  be  the  state- 
meat,  how  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  chief  eneigies  of  the  half  of  mut- 
hiad  seem  expended  that  they  may  ontdazzle  the  other  balfl  Nine 
hundred  millions  of  beings,  whose  breasts  ace  the  living  tenements  of  im- 
mortal faculties,  and  whose  thoughts  might  mingle  in  communion  with 
Stan,  content  themselves,  like  the  meadow  fire-fly,  with  flickering  imiU- 
tious  of  warmth  and  light.  Look  out  upon  the  world,  and  |Herce  throu^ 
the  mere  shows  of  things,  and  say,  can  you  count  up  the  shallow  pre- 
tences, the  ahsmii,  and  the  gilded  pomps  which  man  are  striving  every- 
where to  exhibit  1  All  over  this  earth,  in  the  unchasteued  idolatry  of 
dress,  in  the  tumultuous  cravings  of  avarice,  in  the  asserted  superiority 
of  high-born  lineage,  in  the  ^ugh,  beastly  displays  of  the  prc^eimooal 
pugilist,  in  the  marsltating  and  riot  of  war,  and  of):times  even  in  the 
noble  and  subtle  pursuits  of  literary  enthusiasm,  we  discern  the  same 
recdeasness  in  obscurity,  the  same  master  passion  to  flame  out  into  no- 
toriety, the  same  burning  propensity  to  acquire  merely  to  exhibit,  and, 
by  whatsoever  means,  to  rear  perpetually  a  platform,  whereon  a  man 
may  mount,  and  say  to  his  neighbor  below,  "  I  am  higher  and  holier 
than  then  I" 

This  unconquerable  resolve  to  seize  bold  upon  the  world's  admiradon, 
or  to  exasperate  it  to  jealousy,  works  oat  through  many  modes.  We  seek 
not  far  among  men  before  we  find  representatives  of  each  : — 

1.  He  who  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  all,  and  who  perhaps  was  the 
esriiest  to  assert  his  claims,  is  tlie  individual  who  prides  himself  on  hia 
noble  ancestry,  Hie  family  wealth  may  hare  flown;  the  gay  eqiupage 
and  the  splendid  livery,  and  the  array  of  vsss^s  may  have  departed; 
even  the  bmily  manuon  Mself  may  have  crumbled  to  decay,  or  have 
Ulen  into  alien  hands ;  and  yet,  amid  all  these  adversities,  he  looka 
down  upon  the  race  of  common  men  with  the  most  patronizing  pity,  and 
regards  them  with  some  such  feeling  as  Olympic  Jove  might  have  con- 
templated the  rats  of  the  river  Nile.  And  what  is  ibis  mysterious  prio- 
dple  of  inflation  I  Whence  cometh  this  assurance  of  aagnst  superiority  f 
Ah  1  he  declares  himself  a  Patrician  of  the  purest  stock — he  quafis  the 
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delightful  memory  tbat  his  T«ii»  iwell  with  th«  blood,  not  of  plobeiui 
humanity,  but  of  aome  gout;  dule  who  died  of  plethora  two  cantariea 
before.  This  is  the  title  of  hii  greatness,  this  the  pabulum  of  his  aelf- 
IOT«.  And  if  we  duly  coosideT  it,  we  sfaalt  find  that  the  world  smiles 
Bpon  his  i^ea.  But  when  we  challenge  it  beldly,  when  we  dissect  and 
aaalyse  its  validity,  what  does  it  signify  )  Suppose  that  bis  anceaton 
were  great  and  powerful ;  suppose  that  they  were  learned  Chancellon 
or  laureled  Generals,  does  ht  deserre  any  merit  for  it  I  If  he  id  hia 
own  persou  has  ever  done  any  useful  thing,  if  he  has  ever  achieved  one 
moral  victory,  or  added  to  thu  common  storehouse  one  ringle  tbonght, 
then  we  will  praise  him  for  that,  just  as  we  would  any  other  of  great 
Adam's  sods.  But  when  he  comee  before  the  world,  aimpenng  and 
smirkiDg,  and  claiming  precedence  merely  because  his  aneettort  did 
SMuething  praiseworthy ;  when  he  comes,  daring  to  assert  no  active 
qoality  or  positive  merit  in  himself,  but  merely  the  importance  of  his 
progenitors,  we  scout  his  pretensions  and  as  "  mediewt  de  antmo  eonaut- 
kUut "  recommend  the  following  soothing  cataplasm — the  invention  of 
an  odd  old-fashioned  man,  to  be  applied  to  the  soft  spot  on  his  head- 
"  Whatsorer  person  pointeth  unto  the  graves  of  hie  forefathers,  for  his 
respectability,  resembleth  naught  in  the  world  so  much  as  a  potato  vine, 
— all  that  there  be  good  about  him  is  under  ground  T  And  this  truth 
la  not  local  in  its  operation,  but  as  univerfal  as  \he  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
and  yet,  apoii  the  elder  continents,  where  there  are  faniilios  as  ancient 
at  dvilization  itself,  there  may  be  some  apology  forthis  weakness.  Bat 
when  we  come  to  the  United  States,  and  behold  the  haughtiness  of  high 
birtii  already  budding  forth  here,  nothing  but  its  being  so  intenselj 
ludicrous  could  save  it  from  becoming  utterly  intolerable. 

"  Of  all  tht  Dotabia  thiogi  od  Mrtb, 
Tba  quearat  ttiing  U  tht  priHa  of  birth. 
Id  thii  our  '  fiaroe  Damouvoia.' 

A  bridge  aomat  ■  hondred  year^ 
Witbant  a  prop  to  asva  it  from  nDoara, 
Not  avan  ■  oonple  of  rottao  pear*, 
A  Uiiag  far  laugbter,  fleera  and  jeers, 
la  American  Ariatoaraey. 

Depend  npon  it,  my  anobbiab  friend. 
Tour  family  thread  jaa  can't  aaosnd, 
WitboDtgood  raaaoDi  to  apprehend, 
Ton  may  find  it  waxed  at  the  fnrtlier  end. 
By  aoDte  plebeian  vi 
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Or,  won*  than  Ibkt,  jroor  boaitad  Una 
Mftf  sad  Id  » loop  of  ttrongar  twint. 

That  plagnad  *ome  irortbj  relatioo." 

2.  TliAre  is  inotlier  phue  of  apurioui  Aristocr&cy,  of  which  our  own 
people  (uniiBh  the  most  conspicuoai  and  gUring  illiutratioiia-^thQ  Arm- 
tocn^  of  Gash  1  If  ever  there  wu  a  country  where  Railroad  Bonds 
aad  Bank  Stooka  pared  a  royal  road  to  reepectalulity,  it  is  oun.  Ur. 
Jamea  Hill,  of  England,  in  apeaUng  of  Americana,  employs  thia  terrible 
■areaam  : — "  The  life  of  the  whole  of  one  aex  ia  spent  in  dollar  hunting ; 
and  of  the  other,  in  Iweeding  dollar  huntera."  And  there  was  philosophy 
ai  well  aa  point  in  the  aphorism  of  Iheodore  Parker,  when  he  said, 
**  American  Ariatooraoy  is  bottomed  on  a  cenL"  Everywhve  among  na 
men  are  found  setting  themselres  np,  by  virtue  of  their  money,  to  be 
wonhiped — golden  calve*  bleating  for  the  adonuioo  of  manUnd.  Far 
woold  it  be  from  our  meaning  to  detract  aught  from  the  high  enconiums 
M  richly  earned  by  the  stalwart  race  of  American  merchants.  Where 
there  Is  magnanimity  and  broad  intelligence  is  commercial  enterprige, 
no  praise  can  be  either  flattery  or  extraragance.  But  this  "  Codfiah 
Artuocracy,"  thia  pride,  not  of  the  brain  and  the  heart,  but  of  the  pock- 
et;  thia  brazen  and  sordid  spirit  which  meaauree  manhood  by  the  mlea 
of  compound  intereet,  and  can  see  no  human  worth,  except  through  the 
wiodoHS  of  the  United  States  Mint ;  thia  is  a  spirit  which  cannot  be  too 
deeply  d^ised.  And  obeerre  how  this  Idolatry  of  Coah,  this  Deifica- 
tion of  the  Dollar,  has  spread  its  influence  through  all  ranks  of  society, 
aad  penetrated  the  holieat  aanetuaries  and  tainted  the  breath  of  every 
profeaaion.  It  barters  to  the  highest  bidder  the  brain-power  of  the  At- 
tontey ;  it  buys  the  warmth  of  friendly  greeting  ;  it  trades  in  the  amen- 
ities of  conventional  life-,  it  degrades  the  rapturous  spontaneity  of  Love 
to  a  cool,  commercial  calculation  of  dollara  and  cents  ;  it  even  inradea 
the  Church  of  the  living  Ood,  and  clothes  the  ministrations  at  the  altar 
with  the  sordid  and  mercenery  garniture  of  a  hireling  service. 

"See here.  Sexton,  what  in  the  name  of  decency  made  you  quarter 
that  greasy  nigger  in  my  pew  I    Eh  f 

"  Oh  I  Deacon  Goldnose,  tmst  yon  wont  be  offended ;  he's  a  very  in- 
telligent, gentlemanly  person,  and — " 

"No  Buch  thing! — ^"tia  n't  possible  I  Free  seats  up  gallery  for  darkiea, 
dont  believe  in  'malgamation  myself  I    Wont  have  it  T 

"  But,  Deacon,  I  was  going  on  to  tell  you,  that's  Don  Henrique,  of 
Hayti ;  he's  just  come  to ,  reputed  to  be  worth  $200,000." 

"Oh — ah— welt — no  matter,  Bexton,  let  it  pass  thia  time — much 
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obliged— wonder  who  I  can  get  to  introdnee  mo  T — sod  up  the  brosid 
niele  pAcei  the  generous  pew  owner,  and  wilh  manj  »  bow  snd  with 
mnny  a  amile  extends  the  Sabbath  hospitalities  to  the  stranger,  and  hj 
th«  most  diainterestod  politeness  rOFeals  to  btm  how  completely  the  lore 
of  Christ  enables  ua  to  overcome  our  Datnral  BDtipaihies  to  the  n^ro 
race  I  The  Rer.  Dr.  Creamcheeee  can  drop  in  every  day  at  the  palatial 
luansioD  of  the  Fotiphars ;  but  when  he  is  reminded  that  the  poor  wo- 
man who  does  waabing  for  a  living,  and  who  occupies  a  charity  seat  in 
bis  Ghnrch,  has  not  been  visited  during  the  previous  five  years,  he  all  at 
onee  finds  "  the  labors  of  the  study  "  too  severe  and  unremitting  to  al- 
low of  his  making  "  pastoral  calU." 

These  then  may  be  taken  as  types  of  those  specious  arietocraiue  wit  h 

which  human  society  is  filled.     They  are  founded  upon  a  hollow  and 

hypocritical  selfishness:  their  grand  characteristic  is  passion  for  dwpiuy. 

.  Bow  grateful,  now,  to  turn  from  ihat  which  ia  so  ialtA  and  so  unreal  to 

the  contemplation  of  a  true  and  manly  aristocracy. 

1.  And  it  is  an  aristocracy  which,  as  a  primal  and  univenal  ccMidi- 
taon,  seeks  not  to  assert  itself.  We  have  seen  how  these  spurious  pre- 
tenders glut  themselves  upon  shows,  upon  appevances,  upon  Bomblaocea. 
Tite  genuine  claimant,  on  the  contrary,  conscious  of  its  own  eternal 
tmtbfalnesa,  needs  not  to  be  forever  striving  to  convince  the  worid  that 
it  does  not  lie  : 

"  Not  ia  the  high-Drowned  Oak  Ui«  fragrance  dwelleth 

Which  Bharau  the  general  wood  ; 
Bat  tn  tha  Vlolst  low,  vhose  sweetness  telteth 

lUuKMitn  neighborhood." 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  this  principle  it  is  entirely  independent  of 
outward  appliances.  In  its  own  lofty  and  impartial  sovereignty  it 
spurns  at  the  arrogant  distinctions  of  man,  and  selects  its  pensionera 
from  every  rank  of  visible  society.  The  poor  despised  driver  on  the 
ooach  box  may  be  the  true  nobleman  of  nature,  while  the  bloated,  purse- 
proud  Utlfr-bearer  within  is  perchance  tlie  mere  bungling  workmanship 
of  human  device.  The  true  Aristocracy  asks  not  for  palaces  and  courtly 
domes:  for  its  own  temple  is  the  human  soul.  It  asks  not  for  banners 
and  armorial  bearings  and  monuments  of  marble,  to  embUEon  its  pres- 
ence or  to  conceal  its  decay ;  it  can  speak  from  the  eyes  of'  the  honest 
peasant  and  have  the  blanknees  of  the  barren  sod  for  its  epitaph.  It 
aaks  not  for  diplomas  and  high-sounding  degrees :  it  is  not  a  isynonym 
for  marquis  or  kingorpoer;  its  umple  name  is  "  worth." 
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3.  H«M«  Ibe  tnie  Aristocncr,  abes  it  doM  not  proclaim  ituit,  nor 
■Mk  to  be  ajinbolizwl  in  permuMnt  and  gUtt«ring  fomu  among  m«ai 
pasaea  throi^  th«  worid  nnrecogDixed  by  the  gmX  mam  of  our  raoei 
for  tfaej,  in  their  mad  chase  after  the  noisy  and  brilliant  counterfeita, 
Inunple  the  geovine  cmn  beoeath  their  feet. 

Who,  then,  ia  the  tbub  Akutoosat  I  Ha  may  be  an  j^nperor,  but  ha 
ia  not  necenarily.  He  wtatf  be  a  Duke  and  a  Baron,  but  be  is  not  neo- 
BHarilj.  He  atoy  be  ricli  and  infloential  and  renowned,  but  he  ia  not 
nnrraairilj  St  ia  the  true  Artatoorat  who  haa  within  a  apirit,  eamett, 
brare,  truthful :  who  beudeth  not  the  knee  before  the  Baal  of  this  worM^ 
decisiona,  but  in  whalaoever  station  Proridence  may  have  cast  hia  lot, 
acta  manfully,  prayerfiiily,  consciantionsly,  hia  God-appointed  tank: 
wboae  ambition  ia  to  be  nutul  to  the  world  rather  than  famooa  in  it ! 
wboae  conra|^  ehaatened  by  aubniiaiion  to  a  Higher  authority,  quail* 
not  before  the  gaze  of  mortal  man  ;  wfaoee 

"  lib  is  gsatl* ;  and  tha  slemsnti 

So  miz'd  in  him,  Q»t  Katars  might  atuid  up 
And  My  to  all  the  world,  •  Thii  U  a  Hkd  !' " 

He  ia  the  true  Aristocrat,  who  (to  use  the  charmed  worda  of  £llery 
Channing)  "chooses  the  Right  with  iovindbta  twolution,  who  resist* 
the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and  from  without,  who  bears  tha 
heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  who  ia  calmest  in  atomis  and  the  most  fear- 
less under  menaeee  and  frowns,  whose  reliance  on  Truth,  on  Virtue  and 
on  God  is  unfaltering." 

"Though  few  of  lach  may  gem  the  sartb,  yet  TiQch  rare  gemi  there  are, 
Each  thining  in  hia  hallowed  tphera,  aa  virtne't  polar  etar. 
Though  hnoian  hearti  too  oft  are  fonnd,  all  grou,  eormpb  and  dark, 
Tet— yel  eome  boiom*  breathe  aodbum,  lit  by  Promothean  epnrk. 
There  are  someipirita  nobly  joat,  im  warped  by  pelf  or  pride, 
Qreat  in  the  ealm,  bnt  greater  *tiU  whan  daahed  by  adrerae  tlde> 
They  hold  the  rank  no  king  ean  gire— no  etstion  ean  disfraee : 
Katnrepate  brth  Ilaagentlemai],  asdMoaamhsaiUtgiTepUoe." 
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3.  dag  in  Qnoana* 

"  Droopi  tb«  hasTj-blouomed  bowar,  huigi  Ui«  haary-fnuUd  tree — 
gammer  iilu  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  aplierat  of  aea." 

Ii  wu  m  bright  many  afternoon,  in  the  montli  of  Fsbniary.  Wa 
had  been  all  the  norniDg  running  down  the  oout  of  Florida.  Thefrgah 
breeze  ivept  biandly  under  the  awning,  and  swelled  out  tbe  liule  oat- 
vas  that  tbe  steamer  carried.  Laet  night  w«  had  aeen  tbe  Sun  g» 
down  between  tbe  low  keja  of  the  coaat  and  the  long  atraight  path  of 
golden  light  that  shot  acroat  the  Ka  to  ua  with  wonderful  beauty.  W« 
had  bean  titling  for  houra  on  deck,  watching  the  graceful  curl  of  the 
waves  and  their  emerald  and  ailvei  huei,  the  darting  of  the  flying  fiah 
and  the  sporting  of  porpoisea,  a*  they  leapt  in  platoons,  and  with  r^u- 
lar  curve  kept  even  pace  with  (he  ship.  It  was  a  daj  of  rare  loveli- 
ness, and  it  wore  to  na  the  peculiar  charm  which  nature  ever  has  for 
convalescents,  for  we  had  just  escaped  the  fearful  ordeal  of  a  two  days' 
aeasickoets,  and  the  sea  was  still  heaving  from  the  effects  of  the  gale. 
The  passengers  were  grouped  about  the  deck,  debating  the  chances  of 
reaching  Havana  that  nighL  We  had  seen  no  land  siace  losing  nght 
of  Florida,  and  some  were  now  gatberod  on  the  leeward-quarter  peering 
through  the  blue  light  of  the  southern  heav«>s ;  at  last  the  dim  shadowy 
outline  of  tbe  "  Pan  of  Matansas,"  loomed  up  and  gave  us  tbe  first  sight 
of  Cub&  Gradually  it  became  more  distinct,  and  we  soon  saw  tbe 
dkarply  de&oed  mountain  rising  abreast  of  us.  Near  sunset,  the  More 
Castle,  with  ita  lighthouse,  hove  in  sight,  but  before  we  came  up  with 
them,  the  sun  was  down,  and,  by  a  Spaniafa  law,  no  Tessels  enter  or  leave 
Havana,  except  between  sun  and  sun. 

There  wm  no  anchorage  ground,  and  so  we  "  lay  off  and  on"  all 
night.  With  the  returning  lig^t  we  were  on  deck.  Before  us  rose  the 
gray  walls  of  the  Uoro,  its  battlementa  frowning  with  oannon,  and  its 
flag-atafib  gay  with  ugnala.  Presently  the  Pilot's  boat  came  off,  and 
afier  sundry  preliminaries  with  onr  Captain,  he  mounted  tbe  Steamer's 
nde  and  assumed  command.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  olive  complex- 
ion, dark,  short  hur,  dressed  in  white  pants,  blue  coat,  and  Panama  hat, 
his  voice  rich  and  sonorous.    Hardly  had  the   veseel  turned  her  head 

*  "Die  inaorriglble  Editor  of  the  present  unmber  radla  upon  na  in  the  presaore 
of  Examination  Waek,  for  "  aomething  for  Ui«  Lit  right  oB."  Pardoo  ua,  ther  •- 
fore,  dear  reader,  for  offering  you  a  chapter  of  rough  notea,  never  intended  and 
■11  DnBt  to  be  set  before  yoo — if  they  have  any  merit,  tt  ia  truth. 
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lowanb  iIm  narrow  «ntnnea  of  dw  harbor,  b«fora  v«  were  hailed  bj 
UwCvUeL 

Our  knowledge  of  Spaniih  was  innffldent  to  compnhend  the  import 
of  On  ulntadon,  but  oar  Captain,  who  had  been  aomewhat  ann<rf^ 
alrsadj  bj  miniii^  an  entranoe  the  ni^t  before,  and  b;  delay  and 
obadnacy  ef  the  i^lot,  aeiied  faia  trampet,  and  thundered  back  «B 
anawar  which  rather  intimated  to  the  gsrriaon  that  he  shouM  go 
through  if  thej  blew  the  thnbera  oat  of  the  thip,  and  on  he  went 

The  entranoe  to  the  harbor  ia  through  a  narrow  channel,  which,  run- 
ning inland,  tnms  anddenlj  to  the  r^t,  and  expands  into  a  dnsular  bay 
<rf  orw  a  mile  in  diameter.  Only  a  dngle  reeeel  can  enter  at  a  time,  and 
an  we  pasaed  in,  we  aaw  the  buoys  atill  anohored  over  the  wrec^  of 
British  Bhipa  which  had  betti  rank  in  the  attack  upon  the  city.  On  the 
hei^ta  at  the  1^  stood  the  buff  walla  at  the  Odwnoa,  lannounted  by 
(he  ensign  of  Spain,  and  aa  we  rounded  the  point  and  steered  towai^a 
the  oenter  of  the  bay,  the  whole  city  lay  before  us  upon  the  right. 
BefM*  we  had  dropped  anchor  the  little  wicker  covered  boata  were 
alongside,  with  oranges,  liraea,  pines,  bananas,  poodle-dogs,  and  other 
leas  bmiliar  products  of  the  tropica.  The  Custom  House  officers  were 
not  long  behind  them.  Then  came  the  atmggle  for  permits,  and  the 
demand  for  baggage  and  paai^Kirts.  Finally  we  fouod  ourselves  stowed 
away  in  a  cock-boat  and  approaebing  the  shore.  What  a  strange 
plaoe !  l^e  traveler  who  goes  over  all  Europe,  (except  perhaps  the 
Mooriah  parte  of  Spain,)  may  come  to  Havana  and  find  everything 
different  from  all  he  has  ever  eeen  before. 

We  had  the  Uavder's  usual  experienoe  with  Custom  Houses,  and  then 
with  our  trunks  mounted  upon  a  primitive  tmck,  we  tracked  oar  way  to 
the  Hotel  It  was  an  ancient  building,  of  coral  rock  ;  at  the  front  was  • 
wide  double  leaved  gate  or  door-way,  through  which  both  man  and  beast 
enters;  emerging  from  this  we  stood  in  the  hollow  square  of  the  court- 
yard, the  home  of  the  horses,  oows,  dogt,  chickens,  peacocks,  and  just 
then  of  two  formidable  stag-hounds.  By  a  flight  of  stairs  we  ascended 
b> «  gnllery  running  around  the  interior  of  the  building  and  overlooking 
the  fiourt-yard  below ;  fnxn  this  the  doors  open  into  the  parlors  and 
slewing  rooms.  We  entered  one  of  the  former ;  it  waa  a  spacious  room 
paved  with  red  lilei,  bung  round  with  blue,  and  a  large  bow  window, 
from  ceiling  to  floor,  without  glass,  opened  to  a  balcony  upon  the  stre«t. 
We  aat  down  here;  oi^xtule  was  a  low  wall  enclosing  a  deserted  and 
wild  looking  yard,  where  a  solitary  goat  was  browMng  benaaih  the  shade 
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of  a  cocosnut  tree.  TUb  wu  the  rear  of  what  had  eoce  b««D  «  Dunnerjr, 
but  DOW  wiM  the  barrack  of  a  l&rg«  detachment  of  the  Spanish  amij. 
The  walla  were  moM  grown,  and  the  iron  gate-nay  looked  aa  though  it 
had  not  opened  for  centuriee.  In  ■  little  tower  upon  one  of  ita  anglea, 
■tood  a  soldier,  whose  duly  waa  to  toll  the  boura  upon  the  old  bell  that 
swung  above  hia  head. 

It  was  near  midday ;  the  sun  beat  fieroely  opon  the  tatj ;  keeping 
under  the  shadews,  we  sauntered  forth  for  a  bath.  By  directioii  we 
entered  a  little  enclosure  resembling  agsrden  ;  it  waafllled  with  straoga 
looking  shruba  and  flowert,  and  an  air  of  oriental  calmness  and  mystery 
hung  over  it,  broken  only  by  the  soft  notes  of  an  inrisiUe  guitar.  The 
baths  were  of  marble,  and  a  grateful  perfume  impregnated  the  air. 
What  a  luxury  that  bath  was ;  its  mflmory  lingen  with  us  yet  It  was 
dinner  time  when  we  returned.  They  have  but  two  meals  WMnmonly 
in  Cuba — breakfast  at  nine,  and  dinner  at  three  o'clock.  The  Oobans 
are  early  risen,  and  are  generally  at  their  work  by  six  in  the  morning. 
Merchants  go  on  'change  in  Havana  at  that  hour,  and  by  nine  their  day's 
work  is  done.  The  heat  is  too  intense  to  do  mnch  between  breakfast 
and  dinner,  exoept  within  doors ;  and  after  their  last  meal  th^  spend 
the  day  in  riding  and  other  amuieraents. 

But  to  return  to  the  dinner ;  the  tsble  was  spread  in  die  gallety  near 
the  parlor,  and  overlooking  the  court-yard  beneath.  Lady  fimeline 
Stuart  Worttey,  the  somewhat  celebmted  Eoglibh  authoress  and  trav> 
eler,  was  a  guest  at  the  same  hotel  with  us,  but  coming  a  few  days 
after  we  arrived,  th^re  wss  no  room  lefl  her  but  a  sort  of  dark  pantry, 
which,  despite  its  closeness,  she^  with  her  dsughter,  occupied  as  bed- 
room, dining-room,  and  parlor,  preforing  to  submit  to  this  ii 
rather  than  contaminate  the  Duke  (her  father's)  blood  by  sitting  ii 
airy  gallery  at  the  table  d'hot«,  albeit  not  a  fow  of  the  real  i 
people  beside  ourself  sat  there. 

One  nowhere  sees  handsomer  eattlt,  or  poorer  beef,  than  in  Cuba,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  sailors'  proverb  upon  the  "  respective  origin "  of  meat  and 
cooks.  Ihefish,  however,  are  fine  and  in  great  variety.  Vegetables,  fruits, 
made  dishes,  confections  and  such  things,  you  And  in  perfection,  Tli* 
table  was  bountiful ;  claret  is  served  in  pitchers  like  water,  and  is  a  b- 
verite  drink  nil  over  the  Island. 

The  sea-breeze  b^'ns  abont  this  time  in  the  day,  and  is  very  refresh- 
ing ;  so  when  the  hent  of  the  day  had  somewhat  abated,  accompanied 
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bf  two  Iftdie*,  our  eompagwmt  da  voyage,  we  took  a  wdanU  for  a  Ann. 
Ono  of  these,  Miss  GenevieTo  • — ~ — >,  was  a  sweat  giri  of  some  fourteen 
years,  and  of  such  rare  beauty  that  when  in  Italy,  the  Italian  artists  used 
to  sketch  her  as  a  study.  Her  romantic  attachment  and  marriage,  three 
or  four  years  afterwards,  to  a  Polish  nobleman,  his  cruel  desertion  of  her, 
their  subsequent  remarriage  in  the  cathedral  at  Moscow  by  ukase  of  the 
Buuian  Emperor,  and  her  immediate  and  eternal  farewell  to  her  husband, 
thereapon  baDished  asao  exile  to  Liberia,  are  doubtleea  familiar  now  to  all 
OUT  readers.  But  little  did  we  then  dream,  as  day  after  day  we  saun- 
tered amid  the  orange  groTes,  in  the  brief  twilight  of  the  tropics,  hand 
in  hand  with  Generieve,  or  t<^tber  cantered  our  horses  among  the 
palm  forests,  or  along  llie  pebbly  sea  beacti,  shell  and  coral  strown,  diat 
ssdi  a  future  lay  before  her.  Peace  be  with  thee,  fiur  Gennie,  whereso- 
e'er  thou  art. 

Tlie  volante  resembles  the  old-fa^ioned  gig  ot  chaise,  except  that  (he 
body  is  swung  far  forward  of  the  asle,  and  nearly  thq  whole  w^f^t  fidla 
apon  the  horse's  back,  who,  in  addition,  carries  the  black  driver.  The 
driver  himself  ia  picturesque  enough — frequently  a  tatooed  saTi^  from 
the  wilds  of  Africa  his  usual  dress  a  scariet  coat  with  lace  trimminga, 
and  a  pair  of  boots  that  project  far  above  his  knees,  armed  at  the 
heel  with  enormous  silver  spurs,  the  whole  dress  giving  bim  the  appear- 
ance, when  off  his  horse,  of  an  ovei^own  grasshopper.  The  horse's  tail 
it  carefally  braided  and  tied  fast  to  the  saddle,  a  oontrivance,  prc^bly, 
to  enhance  his  beauty  and  render  him  more  comfortable  in  a  climata 
where  flies  and  muskitoes  abound.  The  seat  of  the  volante  is  just  wide 
enoi^  for  three,  and  pulling  up  the  front  screen,  we  dashed  on  over  the 
smoothly-paved  and  narrow  streets,  toward  the  outer  gate.  The  gate  i* 
very  narrow,  and  a  sentry  with  his  musket,  kept  the  guard.  Crossing 
the  moat,  and  winding  among  the  angles  of  the  outer  fortificatioDS, 
we  were  in  the  city  "outside  the  walls,"  which  is  much  more  modem 
and  airy  than  the  old  town.  The  great  drive  of  the  Havanese  is  the 
Paneo  de  Tscon,  a  broad  macadamized  road,  lined  with  royal  palms, 
and  skirted  on  each  ude  with  two  paths,  which  are  diaded  by  flowering 
shrube.  Fonnlsins  and  statutes  adorn  the  whole  line,  and  on  pleasant 
(veningB  the  avenue  is  crowded  with  equipages,  each  vying  with  the 
other  in  the  splendor  of  its  outfit  and  the  livery  of  its  driver. 

The  police  of  the  ci^  is  military,  and,  indeed,  everything  in  Cubs  is 
done  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  road  is  kept  in  repair  by  the 
state  prisoners,  and  we  often  taw  them  under  the  guard  of  a  soldier, 
chained  to  a  ball,  pounding  the  hard  snr&ce  of  the  carriage  track.     A 
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gang  of  these  vreb^ed  creatures  uced  to  pan  our  botel  every  ni^t  on 
their  return  from  work  to  prison.  The  clanking  of  the  manadea  wilfa 
vhich  tbey  were  chained  together,  always  told  us  of  their  approach. 

Driving  in,  towards  sunset,  we  encountered  a  division  of  the  army 
returning  from  review.  Here  were  some  Ave  thousand  men,  and  they 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  prim  militia  which  senii-oocasionally 
parade  our  streets  at  home.  They  had  an  air  of  easy  home-feeling  in 
thdr  rolling  inarch,  and  looked  aa  if  tliey  were  intended  for  actual  service, 
niey  were  of  dark  olive  oompleiion,  with  short  hair  upon  the  head,  asd 
none  on  the  (see  except  a  black  mustache.  Their  dreas  waa  white  linen, 
gilt  bntlone,  white  should er^traps,  black  patent  leather  caps,  and  white 
gaiters  and  gloves.  The  officers'  dreas  wm  a  little  longer  coat,  in  the 
frock  style,  sword,  sash  and  plume;  in  other  respects  like  the  rank  and 
file.  And  as  the  long  column  rolled  in  towards  the  city,  the  anna 
flashing  in  the  elanUog  rays  of  the  sun,  and  tlie  fine  martial  music 
swelling  up  from  numerous  bands,  the  «ght  was  cne  to  stir  a  militstrj 
enthusiasm  in  a  more  peaceful  breast  than  ours, 

Those  who  do  not  attend  the  opera  at  Uavana,  naually  stroll  oS'  in 
the  evening  to  the  Plaza,  before  the  Captun'^neral's  palace,  to  h«ar 
the  music  The  palace  is  an  immense  building,  with  a  targe  court  witb~ 
in,  and  facing  the  Plaza  des  Armas,  a  charming  little  park,  ornamented 
with  a  statue  of  one  of  the  Ferdinands,  and  planted  with  palms  and  fiowen. 
After  a  light  tea,  for  the  Cubans  themselves  as  we  said,  eat  little  or  nothing 
■fler  dinner,  we  went  there.  A  large  crowd  of  gentlemen  were  already 
quietly  promenading,  waiting  the  bands'  arrival,  and  "  bright  bamessed  " 
ladies,  meanwhile,  in  full  dress  and  with  uncovered  head^  were  aittiug  in 
their  volaules,  for  a  Cuban  lady  upon  no  occaaion  adventures  to  set  foot 
upon  the  ground. 

A  French  traveler  says,  that  recently  when  the  wife  of  the  Captain- 
Geoeral,  wishing  to  reform  the  custom,  "essayed  to  walk,  the  soandal 
was  so  great,  that  she  relinquished  the  attempt,  as  likely  to  add  one  to 
the  other  cautes  of  a  threatened  revolution."  Women's  rights  reacb 
farther  than  we  think. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  band  appeared.  No  description  can  convey  a 
tithe  of  the  beauty  of  that  scene.  On  one  side  stretched  the  long  front 
of  ihe  palace,  its  arehcd  windows  hnng  with  rich  curttuns  and  brilliant 
with  gaa  lights,  on  another  stood  tlie  somber  rcMdence  of  the  Intenden- 
cia,  opposite  the  white  and  glistening  gate-way  of  the  barracka,  its 
arch  surmounted  by  the  crown  royal  of  Spain,  and  near  it  the  little 
ebqwl,  half  hid  beneMb  the  shadows  of  the  tree  planted  upon  the  spot 
where  Columbus  first  said  mass  upon  the  Island  ;  in  the  distance^  the 
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cathedral  in  vhose  chancel  still  sleep  the  ashes  of  the  gntA  discorerar 
himself,  near  by,  an  antique  fountain  from  which  leaped  a  hiry-like  cu- 
cade,  whose  tinkling  waters  sparkled  in  the  silver  light  of  a  ftill  moon, 
riding  in  a  sky  of  the  deepest  blue,  the  palm  leaves  abore  us  jnst 
stirred  hy  the  bknd  sea-breeze,  and  over  all  the  rich  music  of  the  finest 
band  ne  ever  heard.  It  was  &  scene  Almost  unearthly  fair — "  beau^ftit 
exceedingly,"  r.  t.  b. 


Cttnarp  ISotittB. 

€ktM»  mmi  m  Qtttk*  tf  Oi*  Pmmi  Da9.    ByBDimmANVK    VtwTftk: 

Dix,  Edwwdi  A  Ooi.    Foe  •>]•  by  T.  B.  Fbm*. 

This  book,  by  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  young  Frvnoh  htltratmn, 
effectually  dispels  all  the  rose-oolorad  fancies  whioh  he  had  entertaiaad 
of  the  medeni  Greeks,  eapecdatly  wnoe  their  war  of  indepeiMleiioe.  M. 
About  shows  modern  Greek  as  destitute  of  coarage,  of  common  honor 
and  honesty,  n  generous  only  to  his  ooimtrymra,  and  sgi^HOOtM  to  the 
last  degree  of  foreigners. 

"  The  GreeiM,"  he  sajB,  "have  made  for  tlismielTei  abrosd  ■  detsitsble  repn- 
t&tioD ;  in  any  eonntr;,  the  name  of  Qreek  i»  vni  fiir  a  sharper  or  a  airindler. 
I  am  «Uiged  t«  say  Oiat  th«y  do  no!  4M«rr«  iddt*  than  their  rtpntstlon."  (p.  M. ) 

Again: 

"  Enrop*  believed  at  one  time  that  all  the  Bmka  were  haraea ;  I  have  heard 
earn*  old  lotclien  afllna  that  tlicj  ware  all  cowaids.  1  tUnk  J  am  BWtrM  tks 
tmlb  ia  Mjing  that  their  vaJer  is  diicraat  aad  rafleotlng.  Dariag  tie  war  of 
Indapendeaee,  thej  fought  ohiellf  ai  tkirmiihara  behind  bnahei.  So  doubt 
there  have  been  found  among  them  same  aoldiera  brave  enoogh  to  venture  on 
the  plain,  but  they  were  not  the  greater  nnmber.  Caaiarls,  who  need  to  vet 
fire  to  a  £eet  by  laying  alongaid*  of  it,  haa  a  tnljeet  of  aetralshaMBt  to  the 
whole  nation.  It  must  not  bs  snppoaed  that  all  the  Greeks  were  like  Oaouris, 
and  it  ia  always  a  bad  plan  to  judge  a  nation  fnim  iodividnal*.  It  was  not  Uia 
Greek  fleet  that  attacked  Xsrxea  or  Salamia ;  it  wai  one  tnan— it  wa*  Themia- 
toelea.  Tlia  Greeka  wanted  not  to  fight  ;  and  Earodotui  relate*  that  a  voice 
was  beard  in  the  air,  which  exclaimed  '  Cowards,  whan  will  yon  oease  to  flee  t 
Tbe  Greek  naUon  ia  oot  bora  to  moke  war,  whatever  it  may  say.  Ilad  it  as 
much  conraga  ai  it  pretend*  to,  discipline,  whEch  ii  the  principal  itrength  of 
war,  will  alwayi  be  wsnting." 

"We  might  cite  many  other  passages  which  we   had  marked,   in- 
tcndiog  to  give  the  book  a  longer  review,  if  onr  space  had  permitted. 
VOL.  xxD.  23 
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Bat  liiice  we  unnOt  give  more  qaotfttioiu,  we  commend  every  one,  who 
wi*het  to  re»d  ■  moet  enterUiiiing  book  of  tnTe),to  the  work  iUett  We 
know  not  bow  much  coiifi<lenc«  to  give  U.  About'a  viewB  of  Greek  cho- 
ncter,  but  tbey  c«rtuiily  are  deteiring  of  sttootion,  aa  he  had  unusual 
fadlilies  for  obaerratioi^ 

'  SrUtms  and  La   Vrnid—;  TaUt  and  SktUKt*.     By  Buna  SonraMka.    New 

Tork:  Diz,  Edward*  it  Co.  For  mIa  by  T.  H.  P««m. 
A  volume  of  ihort  and  graphic  tales,  some  of  which  have  been  made 
hmiliar  to  the  public,  bj  translstioiu  in  the  magazines,  Thej  are,  ap- 
puentlj,  tnithfiil  delineations  of  character  and  life  for  a  field  compare- 
tivelj  unknowD.  Prefixed  to  the  tranilation  is  a  tHc^raphical  notice  of 
the  author. 
L^^IU-PimgWaag,Ohitftfa»(AimMtIn«tmMem.  Bjr.J.  IbuMflbaaa. 

Mew  York :  Diz,  Edwards  A  Co.    For  *sU  by  T.  E.  Fmm. 

We  hardlj  know  what  to  make  of  this  book.  Its  outside  is  fancifiillj 
decorated  with  Chineee  characters,  and  Eoglisb  letters  that  look  like 
Chinese,  and  th«  intonal  matter  contieta  of  a  strange  mixture  offsets, 
and  Souon  founded  on  bat.  The  book  is  very  entertuning,  as  indeed 
eirerything  is  which  the  author  writes.  But  it  is  nnpleaaant  to  peruse  a 
book  wlucb  is  neither  fiction  not  history,  as  this  seems  to  be.  You  can- 
not tell  whether  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  for  the  author  has  such  a  pn>- 
divitj  for  thrusting  in  the  humorous,  at  every  turn,  that  you  half  ex- 
pect when  your  read  a  terions  statement,  to  find  it  all  end  as  a  joke. 
The  appendix,  however,  is  very  carefully  compiled,  and  contsini  soma 
very  Interesting  infonoation  as  to  the  prt^ress  of  the  Chinese  Revolu- 
lioD,  ^Ld  with  a  due  degne  of  cantion  as  to  incidents  in  the  life  of  Tai- 
Ping-Wang  the  book  may  ba  considered  as  reliable  ss  it  most  certainly 
is  interesting. 

H»0  to   WrU*:  AUanml  ef  OonapMition  and  Letter- Writing,    New  ToA: 
Vewtsis  4  Welk.    For  sale  I7  T.  H.  Pmis. 

A  very  useful  little  book,  and  written  so  ss  to  exactly  meet  a  great 
many  wants.  It  is  by  no  'means  a  common  letter  writer,  filled  with 
samples  of  fuatian  correspondence,  but  one  which  gives  in  a  few  brief 
and  terse  rules,  all  that  a  man  of  coramon  understanding  need  to  know. 

T7tM  CVfyMfw*  JTim:  Hi»  MatjMtradt.    By  HxtitAV  Mblviuk.    A'ew  Tork: 

Diz,  Edwsrdi  4  Co.    For  sals  t^  T.  H  Psas*. 

Ur.  Melville's  new  book  outdoes  in  strangeness  and  •ocentridty  even 
his  own  later  stories,  which  have  made  people  wonder,  1:^  the  odd  kind 
of  metaphysical  wUdness  wbidt  pervaded  them.     We  can  use  no  terms 
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which  will  adequately  cbar*ct«me  tbia  hts  last  proddotion.  It  haa  «n- 
dentlj  a  moral,  and  yet  this  is  bo  bidden  by  groteeqne  incidflata  and  atraaga 
sitnationa,  that  we  cannot  b«  aure  that  we  hare  hit  upoa  the  lightkey 
to  thia  metaphyaieo-j^HnaDtic  novel,  in  wbioh  there  ia  no  word  of  lov^' 
no  heroine  and  a  hero  who  appeaia  and  diaappeva  in  aa  mKBy  parta  md 
charactera,  as  the  tcA«  actor  ia  s  amdl  theater.  Tlie  ccmclnuon  leema 
to  promise  a  continuance  of  the  Maaqaerade,  and  we  ahall  be  glad  to  aae 
it,  for  we  are  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment  aa  to  the  real  facea  nnder 
the  masb  of  the  present  book  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  to  the 
complete  understanding  of  the  boob,  wa  could  not  best  be  chsrEoed  by 
its  pure  style  and  by  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  thoughts.  If  its  plan 
ispow,  (which  we  cannot  decide  without  fiirlher  light,)  its  execution  is 
sufficient  to  redeem  it  The  book  may  attract  by  its  novelty,  but  we 
doubt  ifit  adds  anything  to  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  "  Typee." 

This  book,  as  well  aa  the  others  published  by  l>ii,  Edwards  &  Co.,  ia 
issued  in  that  neat  and  elegant  style  which  marks  all  the  publicaUons  of 
this  house. 


Mcmorabilta  Halmeia. 

Toa  Tale  Ch«H  Club,  nnmbiring  niarly  40  msmben,  has  basn  fM-tSad  in 
ordar  to  indulge  in  that  most  Konorabl*  and  anejantgame.  Thay  bava  played 
two  trial  games  in  the  Brotlian'  Hall,  in  both  of  which  the  repreHntatiTea  of 
the  Junior  Clas^were  Tietorioim. 

Kr.  Daniol^C.  Qilmao,  AasiatantLibrBriaBoftheOollege,  enbarkad  for  Enrop* 
by  the  Perna,  Hareh  IBth  last,  ioteading  to  be  abMDt  a  faw  montba  Dnrisg 
thii,  his  second  trip  to  the  old  World,  he  intandi  to  paia  through  England'  end 
fnaee,  but  more  wpaually  to  we  Switzariand  and  Italy,  oonntrlee  whiah  ha 
left  DDTisitad  on  hia  former  tour.  While  abroad  he  will  make  parohai w  tot  tha 
College  Library,  whioh  his  exteadT*  knowledge  of  baok*  and  h6t)\  inarl:et« 
qnallfias  hha  to  do  with  great  advantage.  He  is  alw>  commiasfoDed  10  oMala 
fcr  the  Hall  of  the  Liuonian  Society,  a  copy  of  TheSdIool  of  Atheas,  a  paint- 
lag  oMUffaella'i,  whiehjostly  bears  Uie  title  of  the  MsgniileenU 

The  following  persona  hsTe  bean  elected  hy  tha  Senior  Class  to  deUvar  Ina 
Taledietory  Oration  and  Posm  before  the  Societies  i 

Brothen :  Orator,— Mosas  Tyler,  Detcwit,  IGoIl 

Pm(,— Joha  H.  Holm«^  Chieago,  HI. 
Uaonia :  Orator,— Wm.  E.  Dostn,  Bethlem,  Pa. 

PMt,—Qttnt%  Pratt,  Seat  WsyWbWU^  Masa. 
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niNioB  EXHmmoN. 

The  uiaiul  Exhibition  of  tfae  Junior  Clan  ouna  off,  on  tlie  afternoon  and 
ereniDg  of  Tnaadaf ,  the  Tth  Inii  The  exaraiaca  Vera  generBlly  Taiy  intereit- 
iag,  and  tome  of  (he  addreaaea  wars  ezeatlent.    Dodworth'a  Band  diaeonnad 


The  following  ii  the  order  of  tha  apaaken,  with  their  variooi  anbjeota : 
OSDER  OF  I 


Latin  OraHoo, "  De  Van  Amore,"  b;  lotus  Willud  Gnu,  New  EaTsn. 

DiMorUtioQ,  "  Pablie  Opinion,  the  ScTereat  Tyrant,"  bj  Oiobqi  Faikuiu 
Bum,  Watt  CheaUr,  Pa. 

Oration,  "  Jbt  Dreamer,"  hj  Aaratnt  Hnaor  EoLLnriB,  Barlford. 

PD«m,  "Tie  Elaered  Band  of  Thebea,"  by  Chasui  Boiu>iiiii  WHitTLmr, 
Berlin. 

Orfttioi^  "  Une'*  Oontraata,"  by  Jom  Tatlqb  Bubd,  CiDciDDali,  O.     * 

DiaaertatiotL,  "Hm  R«li|ioniTeacbiDga  of  Nature,"  by  OioaaaEinruutSTBMn, 
Cbeahire. 

Oration,  "The  Id«a1a>  an  iDceBtire  to  Eicaneoce,"  byDAHiSL  AcocanraUiun, 
Worocalar,  Maaa. 

DiMertatioo.  "  The  Superetitiona  of  the  Soul,"  by  Edtauj  Thomu  Eujon, 
Tot  and  a.  Pa. 

OrattOD,  "  The  OiriUiing  Agrafiy  of  Saianee,"  by  Abteub  Hathivmit,  Wood- 
atoek. 

Diaaertation,  "The  Courage  of  tui  Eoneat  Lifa,"  by  Qaoaoa  Mills  Bothton, 
Oraage,  S.  3. 

Diaertation,  "  The  InfluaDce  of  Sdance  on  Poetry,"  by  OinaoK  Wkmju, 
Welhsnfield. 

Philoaophieal  Oration,  "  ConaeieQce,"  by  Gsoaoi  BoimNtAii  IL^LxLiAO,  Oktib- 
beha Co.,  Miu. 

Oraek  Oration,  "  Oi  'EUdvimI  lUvn,"  by  aoanr  CHAiraLxa  Haukll, 
'VtatherafieU.Vt. 

DiMartalioDt  "Snni^nity,  a  Charaeteriatio  of  our  Age,"  by  Eutnt  Smm 
Taoiua,  Wickford,  B.  L 

DiaaeitAtioD,  "  The  PbiUnthropiat,"  by  Datid  Haw  Biait,  Sandwich,  K.  H. 

Oration,  '■  The  Fall  of  Fotand,"  by  Loau  Dnamui,  Tamow,  Oalieia. 

Poem,  "  Tr*M,"  by  luao  Bnutr,  Montroie,  Pa. 

DiawrtatioD,  "  Hm  Age  of  Bean^,"  by  Haidn  Eblumo  Smith,*  MadiioD, 
Wla. 

Oration,  "  The  Uoral  El«ineDt  Id  Civil  Oorernment,"  by  EoirAtD  SiTvom, 
Blooni&rld.N.J. 

Diiaortation,  "Iib«rali^  of  0|Hiiio(],''by'Wn.LUiiHiii*ici'WooDiria.D,  Wood- 
tUick,VL 

Dittartation,  "The  Earl  of  Chatham,"  bj  Eanr  QkEnromn  Soott,  WDhaa. 
barre,  Pa. 

Oration,  "  Hie  BkapUe,"  by  Emi  Ahduwi  Pkatt,  Utohfield. 
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OfaMrtktiM. "  IndiTiduUtf ,'  bj  Simuil  Bmkmj  Lee,  LUmu 

DHMtUtkn,  "  Hero  Wonhip,"  bj  CaaKaa  Smnxm  IfnrffBB  Brid(av*t«r, 
V.Y. 

DUMrUtioii,  "Tha  ElaTKting  InfloMiM  otlAbnt,"  bj  Masto  Stmui  BiokbIi- 
■uan.*  Tark,  Pa. 

DUwrUtioc^  "InnlMMnU  to  Amariofta  Intallaat,"  by  Wairb  Stahlkt  Pitkiit, 
Hwtford. 

Philoaoiducal  Oratioo, "  Tba  B«UtioQ  ct  Thaotj  to  Prutiea,"  bj  Abumh  Yix 
Sua,  BinghamtoiV  ^^  ■  ^■ 


<iljitox'»   Sable. 

April  ahowan 
Bring  forth  Ha;  flovan  j 
But  tha  ahoirara  ftr«  oftantimea  mora  abmidknt  than  tha  floven.  Tat  in  tha 
vooda  of  pilgriiD  Flynouth  tbara  Ii  one  littla  flower,  'vhioh  aarliait  ipriiiga 
from  anrronnding  daaolatloD,  and  heraldi  tha  ApproMMngarmyof  bloMomi, — It 
is  the  Mb;  Tloirer,  or  Traitlog  Arbntiu.  Qenerall;  before  tha  cloie  of  April, 
certKinlj  bj  the  fint  of  May,  it  maj  be  laond  eraaping  under  the  dry  laaraa 
which  winter  hu  itrewn  arouod,  theltering  iUelf  and  growiag  by  tha  anniiy 
aida  of  tome  rock.  We  well  remember  the  eager  aearch  for  the  flnt  bloaaom 
wheD  we  w«r«  boya.  And  aome  who  read  theie  pages  will  reoollantayear  ago, 
when  in  Plymooth  woods,  w«  pnahad  our  way  throagh  briare  inaumerable,  and 
thieketa  almnat  impregnable,  to  flad  its  bagrant  blosBoau.  Bat  we  will  not  ob- 
trude our  roeolIeoUona,  pleaiant  though  they  are,  opon  yon,  dear  reader,  bnl 
jiut  close  with  this  bit  of  prosaaie  advice,  drawn  from  a  varied  aiparieDce.  If 
you  go  Haying  this  vacation  with  yonng  ladiee,  peransde,  entreat,  nay,  coa- 
mand  them  to  don  their  oldest  dresa,  tot  if  they  seek  tha  Haj  flower  it  most  be 
by  a  thorny  path,  and  drease*  are  apt  to  be  radnoadto  an  elementary  eon dition. 
Speaking  of  yong  ladies  raminda  ns  of  a  table  of  matrimaulal  statiitica  ofUie 
preaect  Senior  Olaw.  It  hu  been  carefoUy  eollatad  from  the  moot  reliable 
soorcei.     Of  the  claaa  of  '61  there  are, 

Engaged, 2S 

In  love,  bat  not  engaged, 7 

Deep  in  a  flirtation, 11 

Wholly  haart-frae .39 

Ooaflnnadoldbaehalora, 11 

"Htla  Uat  nnmber  waa  moah  graatwr  at  Ui«  commaDeemant  of  onr  OoUif* 
conFM.  hot  by  dagreea  tha  rujori^  have  fallen  off  &«m  (hair  firet  faith,  bring 
Inflnaneed  thereto  by  oartain  mambwi  of  tha  "female  persnaaicm,"  We  pity 
the  remainder,  and  traat  that  in  good  time  they  will  ioe  the  error  of  thai r  ways. 


*  PreranM  fron  aptaUng  by  ndtaML 
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While  w«  ftre  in  ■  atitlaticftt  mooa,  we  -will  gire  « Ifw  item*  wbieh  may 
•ffbrd  matter  of  interat  to  anj  htnn  pollttol  eeonomlit  of  Oollege.  He 
Shenghsi  CHnb,  over  which  great  and  gloriom  iDatitntion  we  bava  the  honor  to 
prealde,  during  the  laat  two  yean,  haa  paid  billa  amoantlng  to  neari;  fire 
tlioaaand  dollara.  Tlie  arerage  uambar  of  ttndenU  in  the  Club  hai  beeo  rathar 
loaaUian  twenty-flTa.  The  truth  it,  we  think  that  the  catalosae  mleleada  aa  to 
the  price  of  board.  It  givea  the  roDge  of  the  prioe  for  board  u  from  |a.36  to 
(3.60  per  week,  making  an  average  of  laai  than  98.00  per  week,  wheresa  the 
price  actually  aTcrages  at  leait  tS.50,  and  this  ii  the  leaat  at  which  we  can  pro- 
.  enretolersble  board, except thatMrneclnbanutybringitatriflelower.  Batit  waa 
notour  purpose  to  write  a  diMartation  on  Board  sad  Boardhig  Houaea,  althon^ 
the  th«me  i«  a  frmtfnl  one.  We  merely  wiabed  to  preeent  the  folIoiriDg 
eatinate.  Aaauming  that  the  price  of  board  p*r  weak  areragea  %SM,  Uimi 
tbe  six  hundred  atadent*  in  the  Tarion*  departmenta  of  CoUeR*  pay  annoallj 
for  their  forty  weeks'  tustenance  in  Ifew  Haven  the  very  pretty  sum  of 
MTanty-two  thonaand  dollara,  (173,000.)  Thi«  asolndea  all  thoae  extras  in  the 
shape  of  oyster  sapper*  and  lager  bier,  which  would  add  one  half  to  tbe  bill  for 
college  eating  and  drinking.    Truly  huaggr  ia  a  griaioui  thing. 

Bereis  one  who  iietns  to  be  in  a  very  bad  condition.  He  seoda  us  soma 
"Lines  to  a  Young  Lady  who  daily  paasM  my  Window,"  and,  in  anota^ipaBd- 
ed  to  tbe  veraee,  aUtes  that  "  his  constltation  has  bean  brokaa  down  in  frnitln* 
endeavors  to  discover  the  fair  object  of  hie  soul'a  adoration.  We  give  the  Srat 
and  last  atanias,  fearing  that  the  whole  might  be  too  mqeh  for  our  reader*. 
The  lines  are  very  good,  and  the  author  deserve*  to  find  out  the  nan**  of  hia 
lady-love.  If  any  young  lady  is  guilty  of  daily  passing  the  window  of  any 
student  we  hereby  demaud  her  name. 

LIITES 
Addntudtoa  Tovng  Ladj/ vha  daily  pMittmg  Wlniem. 
la  the  desert  a  foontain  is  springing. 

Id-  the  lone  braatt  a  bloesoming  tree, 
And  the  bright  bird  of  Hope  i*  tinging 

Sweet  songs  of  enchantment  to  me; 
For  this  mom,  while  tbe  spring  sun  was  imillng. 

Dissolving  the  cold  bonds  of  the  anow, 
A  lily  white  hand  waved,  not  beguiling, 

A  mby  ray  flitted  below. 

Say  baanty,  (whose  name,  not  wboa*  graoe  1»  nnknown.) 

When  tbe  little  white  moan  is  abor^ 
s  And  Veana  in  th*  nigbt  saawa  afena. 

Do  jwK  naver  wish  for  a  lave  I 
I'm  sure  the  rib  Ood  took  fram  old  Adaih 

Carried  with  it  a  little  of  heart ; 
Shall  then  the  eoBTentaonal  "  Hadame, 

Or  eUqnetti^  keep  as  apartl  m.  k.  t. 
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Th*  SalMtman  of  Saw  B^r«a,  praTion*  to  tli«  rtcMtt  clMtion,  deeid«d  (h»t 
thaj  vonld  not  qiuUify  any  atadanta  to  rot«  who  had  oodm  of  age  einsa  tha  lut 
•lection.  Iliey  ha**  made  tha  diaoorar;  that  a  ttadant  baa  no  Hgfat  to  be  a 
T«t«r  here,  baeauaa  he  ia  not  l^allya  Teaident  of  New  HaTen,  We  have  heard 
itinggaatadthat  thaooebnndr«dT«t«a  oaat  for  FteoiDBt  by  Old  Tale  waa  tha 
•Ta-aalTa  which  aoablsd  the  Democratio  Selectman  to  lee  thia  new  oonatmetion 
€it  the  election  law.  We  will  not  m^«  the  point  at  (hi*  time,  bnt  tixaply  mj 
that  if  a  law  ia  ao  looae  that  it  ean  be  cqaatrned  in  anj  waj  to  auit  the  poli- 
tisa  of  tha  dominant  party,  it  i*  high  tim«  that  it^waa  mandad. 

"n*  followingparody  i*  tDtaDdedaa  a  tort  «f  appendix  to  the  "Art  of  Sleap- 
ingOTsr/'in  thepraaant  munbar: 


Bow  do  the  atndanti  go  into  prayari  I 

Prom  tlia  room*  irhera  thay  dwell,  at  tha  aound  of  tha  ball, 

Boabing  and  ornahing,  and  broehing  down  stain, 

Bobbing  thaii  eyea  in  ghaatly  aarpriu 

At  being  obliged  thna  early  to  riaa. 

Bipping  tha  itioha),  in  manifold  breeohea. 

And  awearing  and  tearing,  whene'er  the  oloth  bitohea, 

In  •  florry,  in  a  worry. 

They  nub  throngh  the  dark, 

Haltar  akalter,  hurry  iknrry. 

For  fear  of  a  mark. 

11. 

Ortimbliiig  and  mmbling  and  tambling. 
And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 
And  thnmping  and  plnniping  and  bumping, 
UnahaTan,  nnahom,  and  rery  forlem 
la  tha  way  that  itndant*  go  in  at  mora. 

m. 

And  lu  narer  ending,  but  alwaya  attending, 
Sonnd*  and  motiona  forever  and  ever  are  blending. 
All  at  onea  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar. 
The  atndenta  rnah  in  at  the  old  Obapal  door. 


Farhapa  wa  onght  to  lay  a  word  upon  tha  "  Condition  of  the  Lit."  Wa  have 
only  thaoka  to  axtend  to  onr  rasdera  for  thair  ganaroM  patronage,  and  aaaure 
them  that  Uaga  was  stTar  In  a  mora  proaparona  condition.  Notvithatandiug 
oar  axpanaaa  have  been  at  leait  twenty  fire  per  eent  greater  than  thoae  of  form- 
er yean,  tbay  have  baan  folly  met  by  onr  inbaoriptiouL 

lla  ramundar  of  the  "Table" — of  eoiira«  tha  moat  brilliant  part — waa 
erowdedoot. 
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In  our  great  cloister'B  corridors  we  have  walked  anotlier  an- 
nual roond.  One  after  another  ita  hitherto  imknown  gatewajs 
have  risen  in  onr  path,  we  have  peered  corionslj  thn>ugh  them. 
at  what  lay  heyond,  we  have  entered  and  heard  their  massive 
doors  one  after  another  cloee  behind  as.  At  length  we  (SeniorB) 
stand  before  the  last  gat«,  opening,  not  into  the  quiet  moea- 
grown  court  within,  but  into  the  dusty,  bustling  world  without. 

We  (Editors)  too,  have  done  our  t&ek,  to  us  a  pleasant  task, 
with  what  succees,  in  the  elegant  phrase  of  a  fem^e  philoso- 
pher, "it  is  not  for  iis  to  say."  If,  gentle  reader,  we  have  min- 
istered to  your  pleasure,  for  we  have  not  aspired  to  instruct,  if 
we  have  beguiled  the  toil-worn  hour  with  innocent  chitchat, 
and  helped  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  which  the  twin  spiders 
of  study  and  no-exercise  ever  spin  across  studious  brains — then 
are  we  content,  so  content  that  though  Uje  scene  is  ended,  and 
the  curtain,  classically  speaking,  has  "rolled  up,"  we  feel  no 
temptation  to  imitate  the  nuvetfi  of  the  Roman  actor  and  cry, 
"  vosplauditfi." 

What  with  Valedictory  Orations,  Class  poems.  Autographs, 
Lithographs  and  Steel-plates,  "the  air"  at  this  season  "is 
full  of  farewells  to  the  "  departing.  We  too  add  ours — ^To  class- 
mates, to  collegemates,  to  our  editorial  successois,  to  you,  gen- 
tle reader,  to  all  say  we,  sadly,  yet  cheerfully,  that  good  old 

ward,  OOODBTE. 

F.  B.  BtlTLBB, 

J.  M.  HOLUES, 

H.  a.  HUNTINOTON.      „'"  iViJ^ 

N.  C.  PERKLV3.  «-"^IM». 

<]EORQ£  FHATT, 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 


FsLLow  Stddsnts  : — ^When  the  Tale  literary  Magaripe  fiist 
came  into  being,  tfie  coatmnance  of  its  eziatence  was  a  matter 
of  doubt.  Time  has  ansTered  the  ^aestlon  favorably.  It  baa 
lived  to  Bee  msoy  of  its  kindred,  and  the  companiona  of  iti 
earlier  days,  pats  away  forever.  And  now,  having  attained  its 
majority,  it  comes  to  ns,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  its  age, 
in  a  soond  and  healthy  condition.  In  taking  charge  of  it,  we 
have  but  one  promise  to  make.  We  will  be  faithful.  We  are 
not  ioBansible  to  the  generosity  which  placed  ns  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  we  tmst  that,  when  yon  criticise  oar  work,  the  same 
qpirit  wiU  temper  yonr  judgment. 

Since  the  Magazine  can  neither  be  condncted  sncceesfnlly, 
nor  criticisfid  justly,  without  a  clear  understanding  of  its  pur- 
pose, we  wiah  to  set  forth  briefly  our  idea  npon  that  matter. 
Looking  at  the  Prospectus  of  the  firet  Volume,  we  find  ita 
object  to  have  been  ori^nally,  "To  foster  a  literary  spirit,  and 
to  fonuBh  a  medium  for  its  exercise ;  to  rescue  &om  utter  waste 
the  many  thonghta  and  musings  of  a  student's  leisure  honrs, 
and  to  afford  some  opportnni^  to  train  ouiselves  for  the  strife 
and  collision  of  mind  which  we  most  expect  in  afterlife."  Its 
object  is  not  changed.  Evidently  the  Lit  is  the  prepay  of  no 
one  man  and  no  set  of  men.  It  belongs  to  tbe  mraaberB  of  all 
Olassee.  It  urns  "to  foster  a  literary  spirit**  tbroughont  the 
whole  of  Yale,  and  "  to  furnish  a  medium  for  its  exercise "  to 
all  her  loyal  sons.  It  is  not  an  institution  for  tbe  honor  and 
gratification  of  five  men  in  every  Class,  but  an  "  opportuni^  " 
to  take  advantage  of  which  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  all. 
Accordingly,  we  ask  of  you,  Fellow  Students,  to  contribute 
vol.  xxa.  *4 
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liberallj  to  its  pagra.  We  want  whatever  is  good  literatnre, 
whether  it  pertain  iinniediatel7  to  College  life,  or  to  anytliijig 
intereeting  to  edncated  men.  Let  every  contrihntor,  writing 
nothing  for  popnlari^,  candidly  tell  what  he  thinke  and  feels. 
Depth  and  power  are  of  great  value,  but  tbej  are  not  all  that 
is  excellent  in  writing.  Let  the  profoond  man  be  profound,  bat 
let  no  other  try  to  be  so,  for  the  effect  wUl  be  s  failore.  Li 
this  Magazine  wit  la  very  desirable.  He  inhabitants  of  this 
College  world  love  to  langh.  Let  the  hnmorons  man  be 
hmnorons,  but  let  no  other  make  himself  ridicolons  by  attempts 
ing  it.  Tlie  advice  of  Sidney  Smith  is  golden.  "Look  in  thy 
heart  and  write."  We  want  your  honest,  oatspoken  senti- 
ments. We  want  thonghts  which  come  clear  and  strong  from 
the  stirring  brain,  full  and  earnest  from  the  manly  heart  Let 
there  be  independent  thinking  and  fearless  utterance.  This  is 
what  College  needs,  and  it  will  give  the  Lit.  character  and 
interest  Wo  say  these  things  because  the  snccess  of  the  Maga- 
zine depends  on  yon,  as  well  as  upon  oarselves.  If  yon  will 
strike  hands  with  ns  in  this  work,  we  shall  engage  in  it  cheer- 
folly,  and,  to  far  as  we  can,  prove  oarselves  worthy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  na. 
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ifoUege  nc&ttement. 

*  Qir«  me  Uutt  nwa 
Vutt  11  not  pH^oo'i  ilare,  and  I  vill  vwr  htm 
la  my  haut'i  eore ;  ay,  in  my  li«Krt  of  hsart."  Euaxr. 

RxFiRXHSHT  is  twofold  in  iU  natora.  There  is  refiDement  !n  chane- 
tor  and  refinement  in  manners.  The  former  pertains  to  what  a  man  ii ; 
the  latter  to  what  he  appears  to  be. 

Refinement  in  diaracter  is  fioeness  and  purity  of  soul.  It  has  for  its 
baaia  that  pure  taste,  that  lively  sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, which  prompts  the  exactly  appropriate  word  or  action,  on  every  o> 
casion,  and  ODder  all  circnmstanoes.  It  perceires  intaitively  the  f^Knga 
of  others,  and  regards  them  tenderly.  It  is  keenly  senaitire  to  injuty, 
highly  appredates  Idndneaa;  and  ia  warmly  grateful  for  faron.  It  haa 
an  ardent  lore  for  whatever  la  pare  and  beautiful,  is  deeply  di^st«d 
with  impurity  and  ooanenoM,  and  hates  with  perfect  hatred  all  that  is 
ngly  and  foul.  It  delights  in  fine  thoughts  and  elevated  aentiment,  and 
aonma  that  it  is  ever  compelled  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  any  other. 

Of  Eudi  character,  refinement  in  mannera  is  the  legitimate  expreMion. 
It  ia  the  graeefol  and  pleainsg  d^iortment  in  which  a  noble  satsre 
duwaea  to  itand  forth. 
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Yet  not  nofrequeBtlf,  gmuine  nfio^ment  eiiils  with  mftnnen  rough 
snd  repuliiTS.  W«  bB*e  often  mod  a  rude  and  awkward  backwoodiman, 
po«MB«d  of  Bncb  purity  of  thought  nod  delioncy  of  feelitig,  aa  might  well 
put  to  abama  those  who,  too  stupid  to  see  through  the  seemiiig  into  th« 
renl,  would  laugh  at  hi>  nncnltirated  Bxpreasiona  and  uncouth  appearance. 
Endowed  with  natire  nobility,  auuh  a  man  ia  made  pure  by  communlDg 
with  the  rocks,  the  bilk  and  the  streams  amid  which  he  dwells  in  jnno- 
eence.  But  because  the  nature  and  esse  of  one^  manners  depend  npon 
the  kind  and  amount  of  his  soual  intercourse,  the  secluded  countiymau 
does  not  learn  the  forms  adapted  to  set  forth  bia  eicellence  to  the  best 
advantage.  Such  a  man  is  gold,  but  he  is  gold  in  the  ore.  We  lo*e  to 
meet  him  out  among  bis  native  hilts  and  woods,  and  talk  with  him,  Wa 
always  leave  him,  better  aatisfied  with  human  nature — feeling  that  true 
dianoter  and  manhood  are  realities.  We  like  him,  not  because  he  is  un- 
gainly and  apparently  harsh,  but  becnuse  in  spite  of  this,  he  is  reslly  fine 
and  gentle.  In  diugreeable  contrast,  however,  there  are  scores  of  men 
in  every  community  with  a  polished  exterior,  but  coarse  nature.  Men 
whose  ordinary  conversation  is  laden  with  impurity,  and  whose  practices 
are  too  base  to  be  mentioned,  move  in  what  is  called  "best  society," 
appearing  then  with  unexceptionable  conduct.  They  "do  sugar  o'er 
the  devil  himself."  They  dress  in  good  taste ;  by  their  deportment  they 
please,  perhaps  fascinate;  oonversine,  they  display  talent  and  culture ; 
the  sentiments  they  express  are  adapted  to  the  company  they  are  in, 
and  on  the  whole,  unless  they  remain  too  long  in  one  circle— loi^enon^ 
for  the  cloven  foot  to  appear — the  impression  they  leave  is  favorable  in 
the  highest  degree.  With  such,  refinement  is  an  art,  not  an  element 
of  character.  With  them  it  consists  in  something  to  be  said  and  done 
on  certain  occasions,  not  something  that  is  to  grow  up  in  the  man,  per- 
meating and  pervading  his  whole  being.  The  lives  of  such  men  are  lies. 
They  palm  themselves  off  for  noble,  when  they  are  mean.  Tbey  go  through 
all  the  appropriate  motions  and  ofi'er  all  the  fine  remarks.  But  that  is 
not  refinement,  any  more  than  getting  on  one's  knees  is  praying,  and  in 
the  long  run,  it  will  avul  Uttle  mora  with  the  world  than  mockery  will 
with  heaven.  SiceA  men  are  not  gold;  it  is  only  thegildingtbatahinee, 
and  it  will  soon  wear  oS.  "  Murder  will  ouL"  So  common  are  refined 
manners  witbont  the  corresponding  character,  ao  numerous  are  thoae  who 
employ  a  finished  exterior  and  courteous  bearing,  merely  as  a  veil  for 
their  coarse  nature,  and  a  snare  by  which  to  aooomplish  their  bate  ends, 
that  the  world  has  learned  to  regard  a  man's  appearance  only  aa  a 
slight  indication  of  what  be  is,  and  to  subject  every  individual  to  acrati- 
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uy  to  wakcAil  and  penetntiiig,  aa  to  mako  tlu  ooneealment  of  Ae  tnth 
impOMible.  Tha  azpreanoii  of  tho  ejo,  th«  lina*  on  tho  &ce,  tho  UmM 
<tf  Um  Toiee,  the  oarriaga  of  th«  head,  an  conaUntlj  lerealing  to  otheva 
K  character  which  va  can  get  rid  ctf  by  no  temporary  expediant  whatav- 
w.  Here  it  ia  hard  to  oounterftit.  After  a.  tima,  a  man  ia  aora  to  pat* 
ibr  vhat  he  ia  worth.  Nona  bat  tha  moat  niuophiaoated  get  cheatad 
permaaeutlf .  Thaua  who  tmtt  to  what  th^  ean  pnt  on  for  the  ooc*- 
■ion,  who  hare  fititb  in  any  ^paaranoea  eioapt  tha  natural  outflow  of  a 
pare  aool,  will  find  that  they  ha?«  baen  leaning  on  a  broken  reed,  and 
will  prove  themaelTea  to  be  not  only  criminally  dac^tfnl,  but  alio  con- 
temptibly ahallow. 

Juat  hare,  we  beliere^  is  the  great  failing  in  our  college  world.  Among 
liz  hundred  atodanta,  there  ia  not  one  who  cannot  i^ipear  to  good  advaa- 
tagCb  Bat  it  ias  matter  of  regret,  that  BO  many  ara  content  with  the  pow- 
er to  MM*  gentlemen,  and  accordingly  make  no  effi>rt  to  if  aooh,  Hower- 
er,  we  beliere^  in  no  tphere  of  lib  do  tha  maaa  of  yonng  men  pniinnn  ao 
much  ot  finanea*  and  delicacy  of  feeUng.  Then  are  many  oonatant  and 
powerfal  inflnencea  tc  bring  this  abont.  Oar  atadiee,  reading,  the  aaaooia- 
lioaa  around  us,  are  faforabla.  All  tnith  ia  in  its  tendency  derating.  Ita 
aequiaition  ia  not  only  diadplinary ,  bat  alao  puri^ng.  There  ia  not  a  tmlh 
oTOod,  whether  it  pertain  directly  to  Him,  or  to  the  cooatitntion  of  thinga 
Ha  haa  oi^aioed,  but  that  while  it  expanda  the  intellect  that  comprehends 
it,  alao  lifta  tha  aoul  that  reoeivea  it,  upward  to  ita  Author.  Truth  ia 
the  thon^t  ,of  Qod.  It  ia  pore,  for  its  Soorca  ia  Purity.  He  who  deala 
with  it,  though  it  be  abatraot  and  far  from  the  practical,  ia  under  a  good 
ioflaenca.  If  be  be  ooarae,  he  ia  ao  in  spita  of  a  refining  power.  The 
■tudant  of  natoral  aciance  ia  led  forth  into  the  boundlaaa  realma  of 
boundleaa  wonder.  Everywhere,  be  it  in  the  contemplation  of  aloma  or 
<^worldi,  ineflhble  beanty  waila  to  charm,  and  transcendent  aublimi^ 
to  exalt.  The  atadaot  of  language  holda  convene  with  the  mindi,  whose 
works  have  withstood  the  hcavinga  and  aurginga  of  the  agea,  nmply  bfr 
oanse  they  are  fall  of  the  true,  the  beantiful  and  the  good.  Turning 
over  a  lencon,  he  flnda,  muldtudinons  as  the  stars,  single  words  that  are 
poems — historiea  of  &r^na  times — revealera  of  the  thoaght  and  feel- 
iog  of  buried  nations.  The  student's  reading,  too,  is  the  same  iu  nature 
and  eflfect.  So  Ihr  as  he  will,  ha  breathes  tha  sentiment  and  purpose 
which  inapired  the  author.  A  book  ia  a  companion.  Whoever  goes  into 
the  coU^  library,  finds  himself  in  the  sociaty  of  great  and  good  men. 
If  tharc^  in  the  sacred  presence  of  those  who  have  lived  and  wronf^t  for 
sU  time,hacan  beignoble,heia strong  in  baseness.    Moreover,  tha  vetf 
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fttmocphen  tlia  itndent  breathes  on  college  grannd,  U  flttod  to  make  him 
pore.  Thme  cMagn  halla  are  rasdered  aaored,  by  the  holj  aapintiona 
of  the  good  that  have  mored  here.  Within  tbeae  brick  walla,  many  of 
Araerioa'a  aoiu  hare  laid  the  fbandation  of  th«r  greatneae.  If  we  will 
liateti,  theae  aid,  patriarchal -el  mt  wilt  tell  m  snob  a  catalogue  of  the  no- 
Ue  and  tnu^  whose  young  manhood  they  hare  leen  onfolding  here,  aa 
■hall  inspire  us  with  higher  purpoue,  than  oan  connK  with  the  alighteat 
teadenoj  to  coarMnea^  Sack  are  aome  of  the  influenoea  Ui  which  a  lUi- 
d«tt  ia  liable.  But  theae  are  not  all.  Ilie  intercourae  of  atndenta  with 
each  other,  ao  oonetant  and  intimate,  ia,  peikapa,  more  e£fectire  than  any 
other  power  in  forming  their  character.  This,  Hince  nothing  so  develops 
manhood  aa  cloaa  contact  witli  men,  ia  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
college  life^  yet  it  moat  be  oonfeased,  it  is  not  altogether  what  it  should 
be.  None  of  our  pri  vilq^  is  more  generally,  or  more  flagrantly,  abuted. 
Jnat  in  proportion  aa  a  man's  work  is  intense,  his  relaiation  is  free. 
Hence,  the  ^rit  of  ahmulon  which  characterizes  the  atndent's  leisure 
honra.  Ihis  feeling  should  be  indulged  laigely,  bat  it  nerer  need  to 
tend  toward*  coarsenesa.  If  a  man  is  what  he  should  be,  keeping  aloof 
from  all  that  is  not  fine  and  pure,  will  be  no  reatrunt  to  him.  There 
are  those,  who  think  that  this  delicacy  of  feeling  belongs  solely  to  wo- 
man, and  in  man  it  is  unmanly.  According  to  their  theory,  strength  is 
the  essential  characteristic  of  manhood,  and  fineness  that  of  womanhood. 
This  is  true,  but  a  strong  man  without  tenderness  for  others,  and  purity 
of  taate,  may  be  a  monster. 

*■  O,  it  ii  azMllMt 
To  hsTs  a  psnt'i  ttNOgth ;  but  it  it  tjrsiiBov* 
To  us*  it  like  s  ^»dL 
Oonld  great  moo  thqndsr 

Aj  Jots  himielf  don,  Jots  wodM  ns'er  ba  qoiat ; 
For  «Tery  ptltiilg,  potty  oAmt, 
DrMt  in  a  littlo  brlof  aut)M>ritj, 

Woald  nwhUheatM  tbrthnndst;  notluDgbat  thundsr;— 
Mor«iful  Hsaveul " 

"We  may  as  well  remember  that,  when  on  earth,  the  Mistiest  among 
men  was  the  most  delicate  and  pure.  No  better  tribute  can  be  paid  to 
manhood,  than  the  eulogium  of  Antony  orer  Brutus: 

"  Eit  lift  «M  pmtU;  and  tlio  elsmaol* 
Bo  miiad  in  him,  that  natars  ini(bt  itand  np. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  Thi*  m«  •  iMm. " 
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There  is  among  tu,  an  unpardonable  tendency  to  eouM  hn.  Tlw 
idea  prevaik  to  no  small  extent,  that  there  can  ^e  no  real,  capital  >poii 
wiUtont  Tulgaritj.  How  the  tkct  is,  on  any  mibject,  high  or  low,  a  man 
•rf  g«Datne  wit  ean  taj  thii^  which  it  woald  be  almost  impoarible  not 
to  langh  at  Bnt  laughter  is  not  alwa^  delighL  Therefore,  perhaps, 
it  maj  be  admitted  that  low  converBation  is  Bometimes  really  laughable, 
/et  it  is  always  so  intolerably  disgusting,  there  is  no  enjoyment  to  be  de- 
rired  from  it  He  who  leta  his  wit  nin  in  that  direction,  criminally 
abnsee  a  rare  ^ft,  and  is  doing  more  than  he  can  in  any  other  way  to 
eormpt  hii  companions.  By  the  intermixture  of  the  mirthful,  he  ren- 
ders attractive  to  those  moat  easily  tempted,  what  is  in  itself  disgnsting, 
and  leads  those  who  add  stupidity  to  groasness,  to  think  that  mlgarity, 
even  wjthont  tlie  ridiculoos,  is  an  object  of  laughter,  rather  tlian  loath- 
ing. The  idea,  that.vnlgarity  and  irrev«rence  are  indispensable  elements 
in  wit,  or  are  the  bwt,  is  bom  of  a  beastly  nature.  It  finds  lodgment 
in  none  bnt  degraded  sonls.  It  is  an  insult  to  human  natnre^a  libel 
upon  our  manhood.  T%t  this  philosophy  pervades  college  life  widely 
enongh,  to  give  rise  to  several  barbarous  festivals  annually.  The  student 
haa  not  been  here  three  weeks,  before  he  is  dragged  through  an  initiation 
to  a  freshman  society,  (provided  he  joins  one,)  that  shocks  him  and  the 
bettw  part  of  every  man  who  witnesses  it  We  do  not  object  to  initia- 
.  tiODS  re^wctably  conducted.  We  care  not  how  much  fbn  is  made  at 
the  freshman's  expense,  if  it  be  innocent  Let  initiations  be  as  ridicn- 
lons  as  human  invention  can  make  them.  Htngle  the  absurd  and  the 
fimtastic-horrible,  make  humbug  as  impressive  as  possible,  bnt  keep  pro- 
fanity and  indecency  at  a  distance.  Fatting  a  man  in  a  coffin  fer  sp(Ml 
and  kindred  operations,  are  profanations  which  trample  on  the  finest 
feelbgs  of  our  nature.  Death  is  a  terrible  rftUily.  l%e  grave  la  sacred 
aa  our  last  resting  place.  To  trifle  with  these  is  s  mockery,  shocklDg  in 
its  enactment  and  brutiJizing  in  efiect 

A  Pow-wow  is  not  a  bad  thing.  An  unrestrained  glorification  with 
mono  and  bannen,  with  tonnes  and  traniparenoiee,  over  the  transition 
from  Freshmen  to  Sophomore  seats,  we  heartily  sympathize  with.  But 
we  do  hate  the  ordinary  proclivity  to  vile,  insufierable  Inifiboneiy,  which 
generally  attends  iL  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  bniial  of  Euclid — an  in- 
stitution which  might  be  venerated  for  its  age,  were  not  an  outrage  eze- 
oable  in  proportion  to  its  years.  Night  is  made  hideous,  by  a  grand 
burlesque  of  the  most  solemn  of  human  experiences.  RetpeetaUe  men 
are  ashamed  to  be  present  at  the  performance,  undisguised.  We  believe 
that  moat  who  attend,  do  so,  not  from  any  sympathy  with  it,  bnt  from 
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curioti^  or  » liokly  fear  al  unpopuluitj.  Th«  cwtom  u  kept  ap,  not 
hj  my  geoeral  demand,  but  by  the  kbiiird  oolioii,  limited  to  only  a  faw, 
that  there  is  no  fun  without  mlgaritj  and  Mcrilegs.  Wo  are  thankful 
that  nidi  thing!  are  doomed  to  die,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  ciutom  of 
which  we  speak  is  djring.  We  are  aware  that  in  ujing  thoM  thingi, 
we  make  ounelrea  liable  to  an  incalculable  amount  vt  bitter  reproach. 
We  cannot  help  that.  Our  subject  requires  us  to  say  soft  words  of 
nothing,  which  cnishee  out  the  refinement  that  is  eiaential  to  a  true 
oharacter.  We  mij^t  talk  of  the  immorality  of  some  practices  men- 
tioned, but  that  is  not  our  theme,  and  this  is  no  place  for  a  sermon. 
We  only  appeal  to  men  in  behalf  of  decency. 

The  spirit  we  denounce  is  almost  unlimited  in  its  influence.  It  not 
only  origiuatea  the  bad,  but  poisons  the  good.  We  have  never  attended 
a  Wooden  Spoon  Eihibition,  where  things  were  not  said,  to  some  extent, 
inaultii^  to  every  lady  in  the  halL  Some  men  cannot  make  a  speed), 
of  five  minutes,  even  in  the  preeence  of  the  fine  and  hit,  without  letting 
out  something  which  will  show  thwr  gentiemanlineM  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  character.  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  month 
speakBth." 

Our  LitaratuTfl,  occauonally,  is  tainted  with  Uie  same  thing.  Bnt  we 
will  not  continue  to  speoify.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there  is  so  much 
unpalatable  truth  to  be  told.  Our  earnest  desire  is,  tliat  goimne  refine- 
ment, oonaisting  of  finenes  and  purity  of  nature,  and  delicacy  of  feeling, 
without  which,  a  man,  though  he  be  proud,  can  have  no  self-reqteot ; 
though  he  call  hinuelf  a  gentleman,  can  have  no  high  senae  of  honw; 
though  he  excel  in  acholarship  and  in  general  ability,  cannot  be  of  the  Itigk- 
Mfuseinli&;  without  which,  in  short,  a  man i« not  a  man;  may  exist 
thtoughont  the  c<J]^i;e-world,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  appearance,  and 
that  whatever  abnses  have  sprung  from  the  want  of  it,  and  prevent  its 
culture,  may  be  banished  from  Tale  forever.  a.  h.  i. 
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^  VHq  gone  to  Sedi. 

In  tb*  tftwimaa  tii«7  oame  uato  •  l«Bd> 

In  vhich  it  finid  ■Iwafi  kfUnoon, 

All  round  th«  eout  tha  Uagoid  air  did  kwoon, 

Braatlung  lik«  od*  th»t  hath  »  wMiy  drwUK. 

Tn  LoTM  K**na. 

AwAT  down  npon  lh«  Atlantic  eout  nearly  to  Uia  jnmpingHiflf-plM* 
of  thii  tn»  and  iBdependent  eonntr;,  doHi  in  th«  mn  a  liula  oity.  Wi 
might  call  it  town  or  hamlet,  bnt  Tensrable  Spuiah  felioa  ihow  la 
CSmdad  de  8a»  Augiutino,  and  as  thoj  (not  the  folioa  but  the  natiMl) 
bnik  it,  they  had  a  n^i  to  dignify  it  with  the  moet  tolliag  name  tliej 
aoold.  It  ia  a  rery  dull,  letha^c,  littla  city,  wher«  Spaniah  blood  fol~ 
l»da  people  to  work,  Spanish  tongue  to  read,  and  Bpaniah  religion  to 
Hunk.  A  glanoe  telle  ni  it  ia  paat  ita  meridian,  is  ilowly  eetliog  to 
nothingneae  and  oblirion,  through  long,  draainy  yean  of  indotenoe. 
Tet  it  ia  beantifdl,  lorely ;  aleeping  like  an  odaliaque  by  ita  quiet  bay. 
What  if  ita  beauty  ia  that  of  "  the  dying  day  and  the  autumn  woodi "  I 
Nobody  goea  there  to  speculate  in  Iota,  or  to  kick  up  a  row.  We  oonld 
not  if  w«  would.  All  day  long  a  tropic  ann  ebines  tbrongh  an  Indian 
rammer  aky,  all  day  a  gentle  aea-breete  swaya  to  and  fro  the  pendoloni 
frooda  of  the  palm,  and  abows  the  golden  fruit  of  the  orange  among  ita 
dark  green  leafea.    All  night  the  moon  pours  a  luitroua  Itght 

"  (HI  eattla  walla 
And  (Dowy  nmmiti,  old  in  itoiy," 

all  sight  the  land  breeze  cornea  fhiught  with  perfiitne  from  aouthem 
gardena  and  primeval  foreats,  softly  fanning  the  Spaniih  maidens  that 
trip  along  the  aea-wall,  or  rilently  listen  to  the  splashing  wavelets  at  Its 
baae. 

Need  we  do  more  than  mention  the  famed  harbor  of  6t  Aaguitine  I 
Shut  in  between  the  narrow  iaiand  of  Santa  Anastaaia  and  the  main* 
land,  circling  in  a  graceful  curve  around  the  ahore  and  out  to  foaming 
banka  of  breakers  at  either  extremity,  it  aleepa  in  the  son  or  hea?ea  ita 
waters  in  long,  low  undulationa.  From  the  center  of  this  bay  we  sea 
the  dty  apmd  out  along  the  beach  like  a  panorama,  ita  white  houses 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  green  foliage,  flanked  on  the  right  by  the 
iaxk  gray  battlementa  and  wave-worn  curtuns  of  Caatla  San  Harco, 
now  called  Fort  Marion,  and  on  the  letl  by  a  long  levd  stretoh  of 
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meadow  extending  veeterlj  and  southerly  to  the  blue,  pine  forests, «liil« 
OTer  casde,  town,  and  hi,  hangs  that  mellow,  Italian  Ay,  known  to  north- 
em  ejea  only  hj  the  landscape*  of  Claude  Lorraine. 

So  ihipe  ride  at  anchor.  Nothing  distorbe  the  waters  of  the  har- 
bor but  a  few  fishing  smacks  and  SDperannuated  canoes.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  only  pier,  divers  ancient  negroes  become  visible,  doing 
nothing  rerj  lazily,  and  other  modem  ones  sucking  sugarcane  and 
playing  in  the  sand. 

Skirting  the  shore  in  firont  of  the  town  runs  the  sea-wall,  bnilt  <^ 
massy  granite  to  hinder  the  enoroachmeala  of  the  waves,  whose  top  fur- 
nishes a  delectable  promenade.  As  we  leave  this  and  enter  Uie  city  w« 
meet  everywhere  a  slumberous  ealm  ;  we  are  so  longer  in  the  bnsy, 
scrambling,  hnrrj-ikurry  world,  A  few  men  with  broad  brimmed 
sombreros  walk  sedately  along  as  if  they  very  well  knew  that  art  is 
short  and  life  long ;  grass  covers  the  pathway,  and  very  rarely  does 
some  preaumptnoui  carriage  traverse  the  narrow,  baloonied,  over-sbad- 
owed  streets ;  monotonously  hum  the  beee  around  the  drooping 
flowers;  softly,  sleepily  the  ripples  break  on  the  sand;  ruined  walk 
fretted  and  sculptured  portals,  waste,  overgrown  lawns,  shaAs  of  drowsy 
snnlig^t  through  auoient  windows,  ali  tell  the  death  of  Thought  and 
Life,  of  Work  and  Will 

In  the  oenter  of  the  town  is  a  little  square,  where  stands  a  small 
solitary  pillar,  bearing  the  device 

Pla2A  nx  LA  GoNSTnTrciov. 
Fronting  the  north  ude  of  the  plaza  is  the  old  cathedral  of  Santa  Hele- 
na, surmounted  with  an  antique  belfry,  where  a  chime  of  five  bells  is  oc- 
casionally rung  with  a  past-and-gone,  ftr-off  sound,  as  if  from  out  years 
long  bidden  in  the  crypts  of  the  past.  Joined  with  the  soft  melody  of 
the  organ,  its  burden  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  song  of  the  bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor, 

Koptj  haart,  snd  band,  and  eje, 
Zaty  Uva  and  qnist  dls. 

Everything  is  finished,  ripe,  going  to  seed ;  it  is  a  second  lotus-land, 
and  "  the  time,  the  clime,  the  spot "  whispers  a  doke/ar  iwrnto. 

In  the  evenings  Castilian  ditUea  snng  to  the  guitar  by  hidden  voioea 
float  from  cloaed  balconies,  perchance  an  amatory  ode  at  Lope  de  Vega, 
perohanee  that  pensive  eantinela  of  Oonzsga,  so  popular  on  the  Spaiush 
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S&o  aiUa  «■  {irado*,  An  UiMs  Uia  HniliDg  roMdoTi, 

Oi  utioi  formoiM,  !■  thii  the  thkdj  wild  wood, 

Aoade  puwTS  Whare  in  itinpU  htppineu 

Oi  uino*  goitotoit  I  pHMd  the  yearaof  ehildhoodt 

Sfo  MtM  ;  mM  Ml  Ah,  ;h  ;  tfana  sra  tbs  Mine,  but 

0  mMtno  Bio  un.  I  tli«  ■•me  am  not, 

Marilit,  tn  ah»mM,  For  than  hut  left  me  lone,  lore, 

Sepen  ^ne  ea  too.  And  miMrj  b  my  lot 

Hie  frowniDif  old  ca>tl«  north  of  the  city  »  a  imiqw  retuuant  irf 
mediMval  arcbit«ctare.  The  wide  uid  deep  foBse,  the  frame  of  the 
portcallis,  a  defooed  and  andent  inscription,  conjoin  to  traoaport  us  to 
ao  older  world  and  an  earlier  time.  Xor  is  it  altogether  acaot  in  legen- 
dary lore,  ^tj  iieet  above  the  exterior  surface  is  a  little  loophole ; 
from  there  the  Seminole  chiefliun  Coacooche,  when  prisoner,  made  a 
daring  leap,  and  won  hia  liberty  and  life. 

Far  under  ground  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  fortress  is  a  sanleea 
dumber.  On  entering  this  the  guide  will  light  a  torch  of  fat  piuc^  and  with 
the  dose  mnsty  atmosphere  of  the  room  around  you,  watching  the  water 
aa  it  tncklea  down  the  reeking  walls,  will  tell  you  how  some  years  ago 
«  portioa  of  the  interior  masonry  gave  way,  disdosing  this,  previously 
walled  up,  apartment,  and  how  ita  only  tenant  was  a  human  skeleton, 
atill  dothed  in  tattered  fragmenta  of  garments,  and  an  empty  cup.  Whq 
ahall  say  what  dark  deed  of  crime,  what  drama  of  vengeance,  guilt,  or 
bigotry,  has  been  enacted  here  I  About  the  center  of  the  eastern  curtun, 
you  see  where  many  atones  are  fractured  by  cannon  balls.  More  than  a 
oentury  ago  Governor  Oglethorpe  left  these  marks  as  enduring  testi- 
monies of  his  Talor  and  energy. 

No,  my  friend,  this  little  city  has  not  always  dozed.  There  was  a 
time  when  ita  streets  reScboed  to  the  tramp  of  mail  clad  warriors, 
when  on  those  gray  battlemente  the  Gastilian  banner  floated  over  the 
flower  of  Spanish  chivalry.  For  forty  years  before  a  stone  of  another 
pennanent  settlement  north  of  Mexico  vras  laid,  had  busy,  fluctuating 
life  trod  theae  pathways. 

Close  to  the  shore  a  deserted,  ruinous  house  is  shown  the  curious 
risitor.  Rata  and  ccorpions  haunt  its  vacant  chambers,  the  rain  pelts 
pitilessly  through  its  rotten  roo^  its  rude  walls  are  almost  crumbled 
away.  Yet  that  poor,  tnmble-down,  inaignificaut  old  hut,  has  more  of 
interest  than  the  noblest  edifice  of  modem  opulence,  is  as  venerable  to 
tbe  American  as  the  old  South  Church  or  Independence  Hall.    Its 
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ftmndAtion  wia  lud  long  tre  tlut  stoimj  dmj  when  the  Uajflower  an- 
chored off  Plymouth  rock,  yean  befon  01off«  the  DreamBr  had  hit 
prophetio  visioa  on  the  greensward  of  ManQahatta,  nor  had  the  adveu- 
tnroiu  Iberrille  erected  his  little  fort  in  the  Bwampi  of  LonisiaDa.  It  is 
the  oldest  hoiiae  of  the  oldest  settlemeDt  ia  the  United  States.  Wilder 
than  any  tale  of  Charter  Oak,  would  be  its  history.  The  haughty 
Spaniard,  the  fiery  Frenohmao,  the  mthtess  Bucanier,  the  detennined 
EoglishiDU,  the  noble  Indian  and  our  own  countrymen,  hare  alt  fought 
and  bled  and  died,  within  its  shadow.  Ihe  fosse  of  that  old  castle  has 
flowed  with  the  blood  of  many  nations,  and  the  incddents  of  its  history 
are,  perhaps,  the  moet  raried,  most  notable,  and  least  known  of  any 
one  spot  in  our  land. 

But  stirring'  events  and  rapid  change  are  now  no  more.  A  tranquil 
apathy,  a  stagnant  senility,  has  settled  down  npoo  the  town.  The  In- 
dian pony  feeds  peaceably  in  the  dry  fone,  running  vines  clamber  ovot 
ramparts,  and  old  walls  loom  op  at  uig^t,  cracked  and  weird  as  those 
of  the  House  of  Usher.  He  who  spends  a  short  time  there  lives  as  in  a 
pleasant  dream,  and  going  away,  doubts  the  reality  of  all  he  hss  seen 
and  heard  and  done.  Would  that  we  oould  spend  all  our  years  undw 
the  same  hallucination,  for 


''  S^ejj  kneo)  not  tijcn  nl)at  tDor  mas." 


Lr  that  IotsIj  land  whare  tba  buatihl  Shine, 
With  Iti  bank!  ealased  bj  ths  trailintc  Tina, 
OlidM  along  to  (ha  ■•>  'dmUi  th*  saitlad  iteaps 
That  ira  mlirorad  tsi  down  in  the  wstarj  dasps, 
Th«7  tall  BQ  old  taU  of  ■  glorioui  tinu, 
Whan  war  ws«  naknown  in  Uiat  iweet,  raany  ellni«k 
And,  thej  say,  ill  mankind  wars  ai  brethren  than. 
Bra  this  spirit  of  111  had  appeared  among  man : 
Before  the  caret  demon  of  Urift  had  bi*  birth, 
And  went  forUt  to  Isj  waita  our  lair  home  on  the  aarth. 
'    And,  they  eaj,  that  men  dreamed  'mid  the  birda  and  the  flowi 
By  tiia  soft-aighiog  itreamlata,  in  dark  lea^  bowars. 
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Aad,  In  Uw  elMT  Uu  of  iha  pore  mltod  aky, 
OA  law  th*  bright  pUiou  of  Mrapbt  on  bigh ; 
And  thsf  drMmftd  Md  the^  toarad  in  rUion  dirln*. 
Id  that  land  of  tha  lonl  on  tho  banki  of  tlio  Bbiua. 


Sinoa  thow  itytla  that  land  hy  tha  Mt-towlag  Rhlna, 

War's  bloodj  battalion!  bar*  trampled  tbo  tIbs, 

For  man  lira  no  longer  ia  paaoo  and  in  lora ; 

And  tha  faleoa  of  itiife  ha*  o'srmaitarad  lb«  dora. 

And  tha  dark  oloadi  of  battle  hara  railed  the  Una  iby. 

Add  the  pinloQi  wrapbio  have  Taniihed  on  high. 

Whan  the  battle  name  on  ia  its  might  and  ita  power. 

Oh  I  then  wai  a  dark  and  an  ominoas  honr  I 

For  tha  innoeant  birdi  flew  In  horror  abr, 

Whan  thaj  heard  tha  flnt  aoond  of  the  maddaning  war, 

— And  dying  groani  loaded  the  braaaa  on  the  plain. 

And  tha  flowerets  ware  dabbUd  in  Uood  of  tha  ilaia. 

And  tha  ehildren  of  nature  laj  oold  on  tbg  sod, 

For  tha  aools  of  the  drsamar*  bad  gone  to  their  Oo^ 

And  the  red  atraam  of  life  was  tha  ttfribla  wine 

That  waa  praaaad  oat  that  day  on  tha  banka  of  theRhina. 


3X&volw. 


SoHimn  about  the  Spring  of  the  ytu  IMO,  loinfl  of  the  mo?e  ad- 
vmtaroiM  of  the  youth  who  were  nuder  the  care  of  our  Alma  Mater,  pot 
(heir  beads  aod  pooketa  together,  and  eaUblithed  a  boat-club.  Tie  boat 
waa  built  in  New  Torb,  and  having  been  dnly  paid  tot,  waa  forwarded 
lotheCityofSUmB. 

Hittorj  does  not  inronn  ns  where  it  was  kept,  whether  at  Biker's,  re- 
markable for  its  convenient  siluatiDn  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  the  Navy,  or  M  Brooks',  which,  at  low  tide,  commands  Booh  an  ex- 
pansive view  of  mnd.  Whether  they  overlooked  the  natural  advantage! 
vhich  both  of  these  locations  present  to  the  amateur  mariner,  and  sought 
out  some  spot  at  present  unknown  to  ns,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  mystery. 

Nor  are  we  informed  whether  a  clause  in  their  constitution,  ordering 
that  "  no  one  should  eater  the  boat  with  hit  boots  on,"  was  the  means  of 
fumisbingthe small  boyi  in  that  neighborhood,  who  were  more  troubled 
with  bare^ootedueas  than  conscienca,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  patent 
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leather  pumps,  till  ezperieDco  Uagfat  their  beneivcton  witdom,  and 
mBTka  of  boot-heels  appeared  on  the  bottom  boards  of  the  boat  after  the 
fourth  generation  of  alippera  had  disappeared. 

Still  leai,  on  accouot  of  the  negiigence  of  cotemporaij  writere,  are  w« 
able  to  disoorer  whether  tha^  paid  the  paltry  aam  of  twelTe  dollara,  for 
the  privilege  of  traveniog  the  dockt  for  a  mile  in  that  ridnitj  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  af^moon,  in  March  of  a  amall  pnat,  Tec<^;ni- 
lable  from  its  containing  a  piece  of  a  broken  oar,  an  oyater-keg  and  an 
old  shovel,  and  being  from  half  to  two-thirds  (iill  of  water,  according  ii 
circumstanoei  were  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

With  regard  to  all  these  important  items,  we  are  unhappily  left  io 
darknesa.  Were  we  to  judge  from  the  experience  of  the  present  day, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  such  things  might  possibly  have 
happened.  Man  is  fated  to  have  his  trials,  and  we  cannot  be  justified  in 
supposing  that  so  complex  a  thing  as  a  boat-club — an  amphibious  corpo* 
ration  blown  about  by  the  winds,  tossed  up  and  down  by  the  waves — in- 
volving so  many  interests  both  by  land  and  by  sea— depending  upon  ao 
many  principles,  meohaiiical,  hydrottatical,  hygienic,  soctal  and  eom- 
merdal — that  ao  complicated  anddiveraifled  a  system  as  this,  should  oo- 
CAsionally  be  obliged  to  contend  with  difficulties,  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed aL 

Difficulties  then  they  must  have  had,  but  whether  these  difficulties 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  present  day,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  those  times  of  otu  boat  club,  it  must 
have  been  a  blessed  saUafactioo  to  any  despairing  tndiridual  searchio^f 
the  upper  loft  of  Riker's  spacious  edifice  for  a  sponge  with  which  to  bail 
out  the  boat,  or  a  boat-hook  or  a  stretcher,  to  know  that  if  he  found  any 
of  these,  they  inevitably,  aooording  to  syllogistic  principles,  belonged  to 
th*  boat-club.  Now-B-days,  everything  belongs  to  everybody  else,  and 
if  any  person  vishes  to  bail  out  his  boat,  he  must  sit  upon  one  side  of 
it,  "squat  like  a  toad,"  for  the  greater  part  of  the  aflemoon,  waiting  for 
hie  turn  for  the  sponge  to  come. 

Bet  for  the  present,  laying  aside  these  minor  considerations,  let  as 
oontemplate  the  main  &ct  that  in  the  Spring  of  1850,  a  stout  boat, 
manned  by  dx  sturdy  Yalensians,  and  steered  by  Wmthrop,  shoved  (tf 
from  the  pier ;  six  can  rose  and  fell,  and  away  went  the  AUUanta  with 
her  flags  flying  in  the  wind.  The  Atalanta  was  the  fliat  boat  on  ncotd, 
that  is,  on  the  Tale  record, — giving  this  correction  throngfa  fear  that 
■oflie  might  he  led  by  similarity  of  dimeasl(»u,  to  confound  the  Atalanta 
with  the  Aik,  the  first  boat  on  record  outnde  of  the  Talenaian  worid. 
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In  the  jear  foUoiriiig,  we  find  four  more  boaU  rocorded. 

The  Excelsior,  m  six-oared  host,  built  by  Brooks,  and  owned  by  the 
«|jMof  1652. 

The  Shawmat,  eight-oared,  built  in  Bostoa,  and  owned  by  the  dam 
of  1863. 

The  Fbantom,  ^vv-oared,  built  by  Brooks,  snd  owned  by  the  ssme 
cIsB*.     That  larboard  bowsman  must  bsve  been  a  Hercules. 

The  Halcyon,  eight-oared,  built  at  Boston,  and  bongbt  from  the  Har- 
Taid  itudents  by  the  class  of  IBSi. 

During  the  next  year,  the  Undinej  a  six-oared  boat,  built  by  Brooks, 
and  owned  by  the  clan  of  1S98,  was  added  to  the  list.  This  boat  at 
present  astonishes  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river  by 
its  lightness  and  speed. 

The  Atalanta  and  Halcyon  yet  snirife  in  the  navy,  and  are  the  expo- 
nents of  the  two  styles  of  modem  naval  architecture,  boats  |bni]t  fbr 
speed,  and  those  built  for  pleasure.  The  devotees  of  Mercury  must  have 
a  boat  consisting  of  forty  feet  of  quarter  inbh  plank,  brought  t'other  at 
each  end,  carrying  nothiog  but  the  crew  and  two  boat-hooks— gliding 
swiftly  and  gracefully  past  with  its  ambitious  load.  The  claims  of  Ve- 
nn* are  not  to  be  despised,  however,  so  a  broad,  strong  craft  goes  strug- 
gling on  alter,  laden  down  to  the  water's  edge  with  its  fair  burden. 

In  respect  to  the  build  and  speed  of  l>oats,  the  Navy  has  made  great 
advances  aince  its  first  establishment.  Not  so  with  uniforms,  however. 
Once  or  twice  a  week.  Chapel  street  is  variegated  with  men  who  look  as 
if  they  bad  been  melted  and  poured  into  their  tight-fitting  white  pants. 
l%ey  wear  shirts  of  all  the  different  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  cariy  red 
and  white  handbills  on  their  breasts,  informing  the  curious  spectator  the 
precise  spot  in  the  college  world  fW>m'  which  the  bearer  hails.  In  those 
old  times,  a  modest,  dark-blue  flannel  shirt,  with  an  "A,  '64,"  on  the 
breast,  constituted  the  sole  uniform  of  a  boat-club  man.  A  change  of 
our  present  style  of  uniforms  in  this  direction,  would  be  advantageous. 

During  the  Summer  of  the  year  1852,  a  race  between  the  clnb-boats 
of  Yale  and  Harvard  Goll^ies,  bx^  place  at  Winnipisiogee  Lake,  in  New 
Hampshire.    "  Sat  verb,  sap." 

Wo  coma  now  to  the  establishment  of  the  Yale  Navy  in  1853.  Hie 
first  Commodore  was  Richard  Walte.  One  of  the  fleet-Gajttains,  N.  W. 
Bumsted,  afterwards  became  a  Commodore.  The  boats  included  in  the 
Navy,  were  the  Atalanta,  Halcyon,  Thulia,  a  six-oared  boat,  built  by 
James,  of  Brooklyn,  in  1863,  and  owned  by  the  elSssof  1854,  Nepenthe, 
fonr-oared,  built  in  New  York  in  18A8,  and  owned  by  the  class  of  1860, 
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Arid,  feuhoared,  built  in  N«w  To^  4ad  ownail  hj  tfa«  EogiiiMrtiig  X)«- 
putmeot. 

A.  H.  StereDs  iru  the  Commodore  for  the  year  following.  Thn» 
Oflw  boBti  were  entered  hj  the  Frethmaa  Claai :  the  Alida,  aii-oared, 
built  by  logenoll,  of  New  York  \  the  Naatilos,  «z-oared,  built  by  Jamea, 
(rf  Brooklyn ;  the  Bowena,  four-oared,  built  in  New  Tork.  In  addition 
to  theao,  the  Trannt,  a  six-oared  boat,  built  in  New  York,  was  entered 
bj  the  Eugineering  Depariment. 

On  a  dark  night,  in  the  year  1866,  the  Hependie  slipped  firom  her 
moorings  and  wandered  down  the  harbor.  The  only  tidings  erer  heard 
from  her,  were  that  a  few  weeks  after,  a  piece  of  thin  board,  painted  red, 
floated  ashore  on  Long  Island,  and  was  immediately  confiscated  by  an 
avaricioUB  clam  digger.  During  this  year,  also,  the  Halcyon  retired  into 
private  life.  The  Nereid,  a  sii-oared  boat,  built  by  Jamea,  of  Brooklyn, 
was  the  only  new  boat  punhaaed ;  the  Atalanta  and  Bowena,  howerar, 
passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Freshmen,  The  Commodore  for  1806,  was 
N.  W.  Bumetfld,  who  had  the  management  of  the  second  raoa  with  Har- 
vard, on  the  Connecticut  river,  at  Springfield,  reaulting  in  a  second  de- 
feat. He  was  auccaaded  in  the  ensuing  year  by  A.  W.  Harriott.  No 
new  boats  were  purchased.  The  annual  race  at  Commencement  tioie 
came  off  with  great  erlai.  The  only  boats  which  entered,  were  the  Tran- 
iiit  and  the  Ariel,  the  latter  having  a  crew  selected  from  the  bystanden 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  race.  It  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  end  of  Long  Wharf  in  time  to  meet  the  other  boat  coming  back,  and 
cheered  them  with  that  magnanimity  which  has  aver  oharacteriied  de- 
bated race  crews. 

At  present,  the  Navy  consists  of  but  nine  boata,  Their  namea  are  la 
follows:  Ariel,  Atalanta,  Nereid  and  Wa  Wa  of  the  Junior  Class ;  Nan- 
Ulua  and  Thulia  of  the  Sophomore  Class ;  Transit  and  Wenona  of  the 
Freshman  Class;  and  the  Alida  owned  by  a  club  principally  compoeed 
of  the  engineering  students.  The  present  Commodore  is  S.  Scoville.  The 
Halcyon  having  been  rejuvenated  by  the  addition  of  a  coat  of  blai^ 
paint,  and  the  euphonious  title  of  Wa  Wa,  again  graces  the  Navy  with  ila 
preaencQ.  The  Wenona,  the  new  boat  lately  bought  by  the  club  in  the 
Freshman  Class,  merits  particular  attention.  She  was  built  by  James 
of  Brooklyn,  who  hat  the  credit  of  building  four  of  the  best  boata  of  tha 
Tale  Nvry,  vii :  the  Thulia,  Nautilus,  Nereid  and  Wenona.  She  rows 
-all  oan  and  is  forty-one  feet  in  length.  Her  model  is  one  of  sgrpriaing 
grace  and  beauty,  and  as  a  whole  she  n  a  credit  to  the  skill  and  taataof 
the  builder  and  the  enterprise  of  the  club  who  own  her. 
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StmJM  thsM  roir-bottt  cIuIm,  th«n  is  uid  to  b«  an  UKMUtion  in  Ui« 
pTOMBt  Junior  ClaN,  digiufiod  with  the  nam«  of  th«  Tala  Yscht  Club.. 
It  hM  nine  meoben,  and  nine  office*,  the  latter  being :  I.  Captain ;  2. 
Fint  iMateaant;  8.  Baeond  Uenteuaot;  4.  tint  QnarteroaBter;  6. 
Second QoartermMtor;  8. Bailer;  7.  BubBvler;  8.  AwBtant Sub-Bail- 
er ;  9.  Hone  Marine.  The  name*  of  the  memben  of  thia  alab  have  not 
jet  tmaapirad. 

We  have  occnpied  ao  mnoh  apaoe  and  time  under  tfati  head,  becawe 
the  Nary  comprebenda  eo  large  a  proportion  of  our  numbera.  ATanging 
fifUen  to  a  dub,  ve  have,  m  the  whole  number  oompriaed  in  the  nhie 
dubs,  one  hnndred  and  thirty-five, — no  small  proportion  <^  Talenatana 
interested  in  naral  matters. 

Ihe  exercise  of  rowing  is  of  sudi  a  nature  as  to  bring  into  play  more 
mnade  thaa  anf  other  known,  and  when  united,  as  it  ia  in  the  preeent 
ease,  with  the  bnidng  sea-air  and  the  aodal  enjojment  reedred  in  an 
aft«rno<»*a  cniis^  It  beoomea  a  promoter  of  health  which  rirds  (weiay 
it  rererentlj)  even  the  great  Langdonics  themaelvea. 

But  thongfa  we  are  eqnal  in  numbers  to  the  Harranl  student!,  and 
enj<^  superior  water  pririleges,  they  surpass  tu  in  Naval  matters.  We 
sabjoin  die  names,  ^,  of  the  Harvard  boats :  Huron,  six-oared,  length 
forty  feel;  Ondda,  eight-oared,  fbrty  feet;  Arid,  aix-oared,  fertj-twe 
feet;  Undine,  fbur-oared,  thirty  feet;  Iris,  aix-oared,  forty  feet;  Lotus, 
iix-oaied,  forty-five  feet;  Sabrina,  eight-oared,  forty  feet;  Urania, aix- 
oared,  fwty-three  feet ;  Orion,  aix-oared,  tbirtj-aevea  feet 

In  adi^tion  to  these  nine  boats,  there  is  Ihe  "  Harvard,"  ao  dght-oared 
raoegig,  flfly-mi»  feet  in  length,  built  in  Kew  Bninawjck,  and  owned  by 
the  whole  college.  She  has  a  boat-house  of  her  own,  and  has  already 
diitiDgnished  henelf  by  taking  the  second  prize,  a  fifty  dollar  goblet,  in 
the  regatta  given  by  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  last  fonrth  of  July. 

Attached  to  all  the  boat-clubs  of  Cambridge,  there  are  one  hundred 
udniuety-one  members,  some  fitly  orsixly  more  than  the  number  of  anr 
Navy.  Harvard  claims  the  palm  in  naval  matters,  and  justly,  too,  for 
she  has  a  greater  nomber  of  boats  averaging  superior  to  ours. 

Dnring  last  summer,  an  attempt  to  establish  monthly  reviews  and 
drills  (rf  the  boat-clubs,  foiled  from  having  been  bqpin  upon  too  lai^  a 
acde. 

A  movement  was  also  made  towards  the  building  of  a  boat-bouse 
suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  boafs  and  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  quite  a  sum  were  obtained,  but  the  project  was  finally  abandoned 
.   Toi.  xxn.  26 
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b«eaaM  tho  oa\j  site  whioh  could  be  obtaiaMl  wu  aoch  u  to  pnclnda 
th*  poMibilily  ot  iU  being  bnilt  for  a  reaMi»bIs  snm. 

At  pretmt,  the  ■pint  of  rivalry  leema  to  ha?e  vanished  from  amongit 
the  enwt.  Tbtj  are  oonCent  to  row  qnietlj  down  the  hailm  onoe  or 
twioe  a  week,  atop  at  Morrie'  Cove  and  sit  in  the  shade  for  a  while,  and 
then  eome  aa  qtiietl  j  back. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commeti cement  regatta  will  ezdts  the  old- 
&thioned  raoing^  tpirit  among  us,  so  thai  if  we  should  ever,  in  the  ooune 
of  human  erenti,  beeome  so  rash  as  to  challei:^  Harrard  to  anotbw 
IMS,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  make  good  our  boasts. 

In  the  event  of  sooh  a  thing  happening,  a  sarcaatie  friend  of  oun  has 
proposed  the  following  ai  rules  to  be  adopted  on  that  ooeanon  hj  the 
Tale  boats: 

1.  For  three  weeks  previout  to  the  race,  the  Tale  Navy  shall  resolve 
ilaelf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  brag, 

2.  No  boat  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  from  Tale,  which  will  not  give 
bonds  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  last  boat  of  the  Harvard  crews. 

S.  Ho  man  shall  be  dioeen  for  the  racing-crew,  who  doea  not  w^;h 
over  two  hundred  and  fiffy  pounds,  and  is  not  able  to  hold  two  poundsat 
anna'  length  for  the  space  of  five  seconds. 

4.  The  crew  shall  be  required  to  diet  tbemselTaa  upon  raw  beef  and 
oat  meal,  for  six  weeks  before  the  race. 

5.  The  captain  of  the  boat  chosen  to  compete  with  Harvard,  most  stand 
up  when  the  wind  is  blowing  against  him ;  must  steer  into  th'e  middle 
of  the  opposing  cnrrent,  and  must  ran  the  boat  into  the  stake  boat  while 
attempting  to  turn  aronnd  it. 

6.  The  strokes  of  the  oars  most  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty  a  gecood 
and  must  take  a  sweep  of  six  inches. 

7.  The  crew  of  the  Tale  boat  mnat  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  priae  be- 
fore it  is  awarded  to  Harvard. 
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PiKHAPs  than  ira  M>me  rawlen  of  th«  Tale  Lit.  to  whom  a  brief  MO- 
ooant  of  the  origin  and  h'u/boTj  of  ohen  mmy  be  intuMting.  For  tb« 
gntifioatioa  of  such,  we  have  taken  coDaiderable  paint  to  c«n*uU  th* 
beat  Buthoritiei,  and  have  endeavored  to  deduce,  fraa  thrir  oonflictiDg 
opiDioll^  one  that  would,  at  least,  be  latiiiactory  to  onrwlrea.  The  tmk 
has  beeo  no  eaij  one  to  perform.  For  erer;  ioTentioa  wfaioh  has  oonM 
to  lu  an  the  giFt  of  the  middle  ageis  <>  inToIved  in  great  obeoiuitj.  And 
this  UflDU  to  be  peculiar];  tme  of  cheea,  as  it  is  quite  impoMible  to  a»- 
Mrtain  with  abaolut*  oertwntj  any  facts  respecting  its  ongio.  The  natM 
of  its  author  has  long  ago  been  lost,  and  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  moat 
TBgne  and  unoertain  traditioni  for  its  date  and  primitive  locality.  The 
latter  has  long  been  disputed,  and  almoat  every  writer  upon  chesb  ha* 
,  had  a  theory  of  bia  own  respecting  it.  Some  have  thought  it  originatAd 
in  ^ypt,  some  in  Fenia,  some  in  China ;  bat  the  more  probable  suppo> 
n^on  is,  that  it  is  of  Hindoo  origin.  Sir  William  Jones  seems  to  be 
qnile  sanguine  upon  this  point  "  If  evidenoe  were  required  to  prove 
this  fact,"  says  he,  "  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  the  Fep- 
usns,  who,  though  samuoh  inclined  as  other  nations  to  appropriate  the  in- 
genious invention  of  a  forogn  people,  unanimously  agree  that  the  gam* 
Was  imported  from  the  West  at  India,  in  the  sixth  oentnry  of  our  era,* 
Gibbon  concuiB  in  this  opinion,  and  fiKCS  llie  lime  more  definitely,  by  si*- 
ting  upon  the  aathonty  of  Dr.  Hyde,  a  very  celebrated  oriental  writer,  that 
the  game  of  ohen  WM  brou^t  by  the  Hindoos  into  Persia  during  the 
rMgn  of  Nushurvin,  or  about  630  A.  D.  From  thence  it  Was  spread  bj 
the  Arabians  and  crusaders  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

Oae  cause  of  this  discrepancy  in  authorities,  seems  to  be  that  many 
have  confounded  chess  with  the  ludus  latrunculorum  of  the  ancients, 
a  game  very  much  moro  like  modem  checkers  than  chess.  It  resem- 
bles chess  only  so  far  as  checkers  resembles  chess.  It  was  play'ed  up<n 
a  hoard  of  sisty-four  squares,  and  some  of  the  men  were  obliged  to  move 
in  a  cert»D  direction,  and  were  therefore  oalled  by  the  Latins,  on/uiorj^ 
while  others  might  be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  voj/i.  It  must 
have  been  this  game  and  not  chess,  to  which  Homer  aUudea  in  the  Odys- 
sey, where  he  represents,  the  sailors  of  Penelope  amusing  themselves 
with  *igttSti, 

There  is  qnite  as  much  donbt  respecting  the  origin  of  the  w>rd  cheaa, 
as  (^  the  game  itaeld    This,  however,  is  not  strange.    For  if  we  conld 
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UMrUin  tita  ori^n  of  the  ou,  we  migfat  reaiJilf,  perhaps,  trace  the  de- 
rivation of  the  other.  Niood  den'voa  it  from  ich^squ*,  a  moorish  word 
for  king,  wheoce  tehaeehi  and  the  FreDch  tchta,  dun,  which  also,  by 
■ome  whimucat  coocnrrence  of  circumitancei,  hai  giren  birth  U>  the 
Skigliih  worde  check  and  exchequer.  Shah,  the  Penian  word  for  king^ 
{■  claimed  by  some  to  be  an  original  word,  and  the  root  of  ebeaa.  TfaeM 
■eem  to  m  the  moat  probable  derirstioiu  of  the  term,  and  beet  to  accord 
with  the  generally  reoeired  InditioD  of  the  wig^  of  the  game.  TUm 
grand  object  of  chesB,  namely,  to  t^eck-mate  the  mi»a,  affords  an  addt> 
tional  reason  for  snppoung  this  the  true  derivUion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  game  of  chess  baa  ondergone  no  im- 
pertant  ehmtffi  nnce  it  was  first  imported  from  India.  Caa  we  have  a 
'more  conelnsiTe  proof  of  it«  wonderfal  perfection  I  We  are  wont  to 
•appose  that  the  middle  ages  were  almost  barren  in  inrentioat,  and  this 
b  well  nigh  true,  yet  it  ii  al«o  true,  that  we  are  indebted  to  that  daric 
period  for  some  of  the  richest  legadei,or  modem  times.  They  are  few 
in  number,  but  were  brought  to  tneh  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
they  seem  scarcely  suvceptible  of  improrement  For  this  reason,  if  for 
DO  other,  we  would  assign  the  inren^on  of  chess  to  tbe  middle  ages.  We 
know  nothing  of  chesa  in  its  crude  stjit«,  we  know  nothing  of  the  toil  and 
tho[^bt,andperbepayeaTe,it  took  to  bring  it  to  its  present  condition.  Da- 
ring that  period  of  nniversal  gloom,  it  had  ample  time  to  spring  up  and 
progress  in  the  beauty  and  adaptation  of  its  parts,  unknown  to  the  civiliard 
world,  till  it  bunt  forth,  like  Hinerra,  fbll  grown,  perfect  We  cannot 
believe  that  a  game  so  intncatp,  so  perfect  (hat  it  has  defied  the  genius 
of  the  world  for  a  thousand  years  to  improve  it,  was  brought  to  its  pres- 
ent  state  by  any  one  mind.  Were  tbe  prt^ress  of  inventioD  blotted  frtHn 
the  pages  of  history,  and  the  modem  steam-engine  left  to  encveeding 
generations  as  a  relic  of  the  present  century,  tbey  would  have  no  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  wonderful  machine  must  have  passed  througb 
Buccnsive  stages  of  improvement,  than  we  to  believe  that  chess  has  had 
an  inhncy,  youth,  and  maturity. 

There  are  one  or  two  unimportant  changes  that  have  been  made 
■0  chess  within  the  lact  four  hundred  years,  to  which  it  may  be  well 
to  allude.  Ibeee  are  in  the  moves  of  the  king  and  pawns.  The 
king,  originally,  was  not  allowed  to  move  except  when  in  check ;  now  he 
ia  permitted  to  move  at  pleasure.  Castling  seems  also  to  have  been  a 
late  invention;  it  was  substituted  for  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
"leap  of  the  king,"  that  is,  when  the  king  had  not  been  moved,  be 
was  permitted  to  move  onoe  like  the  knighb    Pawns  primarily  moved, 
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mt  no  ttoM,  but  <Hie  aqnan.  Him  vu  more  eooaisteiit  with  the  ehftno- 
tw  which  thej  wvra  iDl«nd«d  to  repreMnt,  (that  of  a  peuant  or  fwrir 
Mridiar,)  yat  mch  a  ratrietion  must  har«  made  the  "  openiDgs"  of  tlM 
aneienti  slow  and  tadiona.  Other  cbangea  han  been  made  at  diSenst 
periods  bf  eminent  cheM  platen,  aome  of  which,  U^e  tbat  o(  Tsmerlaoa^ 
wonld  have  materially  altered  the  game ;  but  th«ao  cfauges  hare  nevM 
ittrrived  dieir  anthon,  bo  that  the  game  of  dieaa  romaina  to-day  men- 
tially  the  same  as  it  was  thirteen  handred  yean  ago,  the  few  alt«ratioM 
alluded  to  above,  having  really  afieetad  the  game  very  liuJa. 

Althonch  the  fltove*  of  the  piecea  hare  been  preserved  with  each  oarei 
die  names  by  which  they  are  designated  have  nndergone  a  eoniideraUe 
cfaange.  The  qneen  waa  raee  called  "  viser,"  or  king's  mioistw.  Bish- 
ops were  called  "  mnnen,"  (these  were  el^^tants  with  giants  npon  them,) 
and  pawns  from  the  old  Germans,  reonred  the  name  of  "  Vandals."  Pawn 
sesms  to  be  a  very  proper  name.  It  was  dented  by  the  French,  fnm 
peon,  Hindoo  for  foot-soldier ;  but  the  other  innova^ons  we  consider  ba^ 
barous.  It  is  certunly  very  ioapprDpriate  that  the  >no«ljMnMr/^/tMrruir 
in  the  game  should  be  styled  a  queen.  Kapoleon  was  so  mncb  offended 
at  this,  that  he  never  wonld  employ  his  queen  at  all  in  attack,  and  con^ 
aequently  never  became  a  sncoesaful  player.  It  ia  said,  also,  that  Charles 
Zn,  of  Sweden,  though  very  food  of  the  game,  persisted,  like  N^>oleon, 
in  making  the  king  take  a  too  active  share  in  the  contest.  ".To  this 
day,  a  ebesa  king  who  advances  too  boldly  into  the  fight,  is  called  Chariea 
Xn."  Had  the  ancient  namey  vmer,  been  retained  for  the  queen,  it  is 
most  probable  that  chess  wonld  have  found  its  greatest  champion  in  Na- 
poleon. The  hero  of  an  hundred  battJe-fieldst  most  have  been  the  hero 
of  the  chess-board.  We  never  could  see  any  proprirty  in  giving  the 
name  "  bishop  "  to  a  chessman.  The  Freni^  name  "  (bus  "  (fools)  for  the 
same  pieces,  seems  scarcely  less  appTopriata.  Neither  do  we  understand 
why  tiie  term  "  castle  "  should  have  been  applied  to  the  rook,  though  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  was  taken  from  the  tower  which  was  som»- 
timae  em|doyed  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  fta  a  protection  against  tha 
spears  and  arrows  of  the  enemy.  This  piece  was  fonnarly  a  war-chariot, 
as  is  indicated  by  its  name  look,  from  the  Hindoo,  rock.  There  is  a 
beantiful  myth  still  preserved  in  the  Eaat  respecting  the  wigin  of  chess, 
which  aeoofde  so  well  witli  the  charsctor  and  ^parent  design  of  the 
game,  as  to  claim  more  than  ordinary  attendon.  It  is  said  that  there 
once  existed  in  India  a  very  tyiannical  prince.  His  disposition  was  orod 
and  temper  irritaUe.  The  least  provocation  was  often  punished  with 
death.    No  one  dared  to  i^trova  him.    At  Iwigtb,  a  courtier  knowing 
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hit  pawion  for  gsma*,  inreDtod  cbmt,  whoM  dMign  wu  "to  ftdmoAiab 
Idnga  that  they  are  strong  only  m  tht  ttrengtk  of  tkof  ttdytcU.'"  As 
VH  expected,  thia  game  became  a  great  faTorite.  The  oonrtier  was  re- 
warded with  the  highest  honon,  aod  the  king  having  disooveied  the 
moral  of  the  game,  was  taught  a  leieoa  of  humility.  Let  ni  for  a  mo- 
ment eitunine  this  wonderful  inrention  of  the  courtier,  (if  to  him  the 
hoB«  <f  the  disoorery  is  dae,)  and  observe  how  peHectlj  adajpted  it  waa 
to  the  aooomplishment  of  his  parpoae. 

The  game  of  chess  is  the  representation  of  an  oriestjd  conteaL  Th« 
■eene  n  chosen  from  the  battle-field ;  the  actore  an  two  kmgt  with  their 
reapective  armies,  and  the  entire  plot  carriea  out  the  aystem  of  war.  Id 
the  center  of  his  army,  stands  the  king,  by  his  side  the  "vizier,''  od  either 
hand  their  atteDdanta  or  "  rnnners ;"  neit  in  order  come  the  knights  on 
honeback,  and  finally  the  whole  army  is  flanked  by  the  ponderous  war- 
ehariota.  These  are  seldom  brought  into  action  till  late  in  the  game, 
when  they  can  aweep  across  the  board  unobatrucled  by  the  smaller  pieces. 
la  this,  they  pfeserve  •  perfect  analogy  to  nature.  For  the  scythe 
ebariota  of  the  andenta  were  found  most  effective  in  an  open  field,  when 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  light  troops,  and  eon- 
■equeotly  were  most  used  at  the  dose  of  the  battle.  In  front  of  thta  long 
array  of  nobility,  are  arranged  the  footmen  or  peasants.  Their  strength 
and  efBsiency,  like  Um  rank  and  file  of  an  army,  depends  much  on  the 
doeenesB  of  their  lines.  When  nnprotected,  they  &II  an  easy  pray  to  the 
major  pieces;  but  arranged  in  dose  order,  mutually  sipporting  one  an- 
other, they  become  formidable  opponents  to  the  highest  dignitaiiee  of 
the  board.  All  expert  chees-playen  value  the  little  pawn*.  Qutet  and 
unobtmsive,  they  often  insinuate  themselves  into  the  eiKmy's  king-row. 
and  win  back,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  live*,  even  the  "  vizier "  him. 
self.  But  the  author  of  this  game  was  not  latiafied  with  an  accurate 
npresentation  of  the  eharmtert  of  war,  but  has  faithfully  carried  out  its 
priTtcipUtm  the  play.  That  party  is  almost  surely  victorious  who  com- 
tunes  the  highest  skill  with  the  greatest  celerity  of  movement.  And 
until  one  can  learn  to  calculate  the  time,  which  the  aocomjdishment  of 
his  plans  will  require,  he  cannot  become  a  successful  player.  As  in  war, 
moreover,  it  is  important  that  no  part  of  tbe  forces  should  be  in  the  way 
of  another  part,  that  each  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  mpve,  and  be 
so  stationed  as  to  protect  as  many  points  at  possible.  The  weak  points 
of  tbe  enemy  should  espeoinlty  be  made  the  objects  of  attack,  uid  if 
found  prognable,  the  advantage  thna  gained  should  be  vigorously  followed 
up  before  he  bas  time  to  recover.    We  might  traoe  the  analogy  atill  far- 
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th«r,  bat  enough  lun  been  ahown  for  oar  pretent  paipose.  The  dedgn 
of  the  ftnthor  is  mftnifeet,  tai  that  design  hu  been  adminUj  oerried 
oaL 

We  find  the  king  Bunonnded  by  powerful  wanien,  but  hu  little  pow- 
•r  hinuelC  Si*  ttremiftk  m  lA*  itrtitptk  o^  tut  nOjaett.  Whether  the 
myth  reipediog  the  courtier  is  true  or  not,  lAt*  it  ertdently  the  mora/  iif 


"  tDl)at  mag  be." 


"BratuudltaHr:  What  Aonld  tkw*  b«  la  ttot  OmuT  " 


Ba&u  tlia  honn  b*  bright  l)«bi«  n*  I 

Xjfe's  arcbtd  ipul  ;at  looki  high, 
And  the  goldan  nn  b  f«t  to  oUmb 

A  dark  or  olandl«M  akj. 
B«ra— han  wa  atand  in  footatapa 

fram  wbieh  tha  fli^t  of  tiua, 
"Hia  marait  mlnDtoa,  bore  vny 

Man  who  are  now  inblime. 

Thara  it  ttratohai  ent  beyond  va. 

Lift,  with  ill  hopaa  and  ftan. 
In  tonn;  abapca  and  darkhnad  ihapaa, 

Ihrongh  tha  viata  of  long  jaar*. 
lliare  ia  many  a  winding  Tallaj, 

Thara  ara  ilopa*  all  bright  and  groan. 
And  fbrther  onward  roaDding  hilli 

Witli  eryatal  brook*  batwaan. 

Hera  i*  maof  a  spring  of  plaaanra. 

And  many  a  ahady  bowar. 
With  draamy  Ibllaga  drooping  dewa 

To  charm  away  tha  honr. 
And  diihwt  ali(b  all  mggad. 

Loom  wildly  to  tha  viaw. 
Bat  higher,  goldan  monntafaa 

Batba  In  tha  liquid  Una. 
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AvA  oh  I  til*  hrart  tluf  ■  swalli^ 
IL*  bright  pathwmy  to  pariM, 

L«t  it  gTMp  tba  iron  mkxim,' 
"f^nt  to  fovnelf  h«  trn*.* 

IiMtp  forth  on  tbt  bright  moning, 

Sir««p  throagh  luolight  and  throogh  il 
And  with  hop«  glowing  on  70B, 

Qrup  tnd  wlald  the  goodly  bl«d«; 
For  in  th«  ArcMliftn  atorf, 

Thongh  fnll  nuw j  »  drMun  w«  fe«l, 
Th«ra  ura  bftttla*  ftnd  tXtro  l^ory, 

Woo  with  umi  and  hMrta  of  ataalt 

Than  lat  Hit;  yaan — yonr  nnriM 

And  lUMat — •  mcra  rfajma 
In  th«  great  poetia  Tdnmo 

The  •tamal  book  of  lima — 
Lat  thoM  tttj  JMT*  roll  onward 

And  than  lift  up  the  Tall, 
And  where  are  they  whoaa  mnrniored  hi 

Still  breathe  down  an  the  g>le  I 

Tlia  hoat  who  draunad  in  aprinj^lime. 

Ah  I  thej  hftTe  paM«d  awaj. 
And  In  another  dream-laad 

Bart  through  eternal  day — 
Ton  wateh  thtir  graTaa  with  aorr«V, 

And  nmnber  tittai  all  o'er. 
And  ah  I  jod  nnraber  too  tha  bopaa 

Tliat  were,  bat  we  no  mora. 

Boma  lingering  dara  aboat  them 

In  their  annaet  too  we  laan, 
Who  in  a  noumftil  retroepeet 

Think  of  what  might  have  been. 
Una  the  world  goet :  It*  hietorj 

Would  be  thli  on  erarj  pigo, 
BaTo  ft>r  the  itrong  willed  hero 

Who  gilded  o'er  hii  aga^ 

Where  ia  he  I     In  yean  now  Aided, 

He  taw  hie  gloried  name 
In  brilliant  latter*  graTeo  high 

Upon  the  ahafl  of  Fame. 
"Twaa  written  there  with  Honor, 

With  Brarery,  wlOi  Troth, 
And  there  had  manhood  reallied 

The  dudisg  draame  of  youth. 
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H«  hai  guiitd  tha  far-off  moHDUiiu, 

And  atill  lUnda  bold  and  high, 
With  ODB  huid  on  hia  good  avord, 

And  tha  other  towarda  tha  aky. 
Tfaongh  hia  ayea  hara  DOt  thair  «lMniM(, 

noogh  hia  ba«d  it  nov  all  hoar, 
Yet  tha  God-lika,  high  reaolTa  atill  amilaa 

Aa  it  had  dona  bafore. 
Aya — \u  aUoda  npoo  the  moaulaina 

That  bath*  in  the  liquid  bine. 
And  be  tell*  jeo— word  with  aetion — 

"  E^rat  to  jonraalf  he  traa  t" 


%l)e  CippUra  of  gare. 

TJbi  aunt  b  poonla, 

Dnlsiora  malla  t  Collbob  Soao. 

A.  JOLLT  Mt  they  were  in  the  good  old  time, — sturdy  toaspota  who 
drained  bemkera  eauer  than  Skald  or  Viking  in  Valhalla ;  palmy  days  of 
yore,  when  good  Queen  Besa, 

"  In  maidan  meditation  fanoj  frte," 
and  equally  free  with  firkins  of  stout  Berkshire  ale,  ruled  her  happy 
itie ;  when  stardy  Drake,  that  sea-fighter  to  "  tdff  in  stowre,"  and  debo- 
nair Raleigh  lived;  when,  above  all,  that  jovial  crew  of  staunch  topen 
used  to  meet  at  tite  Devil's  Heart  in  Fleet  Street,  where  famous  Simou 
held  out,  hero  of  the  stave. 

Sing  old  Sir  Simon  the  king, 

Bing  old  Sir  Simon  the  king, 

With  hia  ale-dropt  hoee. 

And  hia  malmsey  noae. 

Sing  bay,  ding,  ding,*  ^g  ding; 

or  still  oftener,  protected  by  the  "  Leges  Conrivialea,"  at  the  ICermaid 
tavern  in  Friday  StreeL  Here  "  rare  old  Ben.  JonsoD,"  Will.  Shak»- 
pere,  Cotton,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Elderton, — peerless  Elderlon, 
whose  deathless  thirst  some  orabbed  poetaster  has  oelebratad  ta  the 
Epib4>h— 

Hio  sitoa  eat  sttleni,  stqaa  ebrina  Eldartoniu. 

Qaiddioot    Hiotitiueatl  hiepotinatitiaaaL 
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a  TillaiDous  pun,  and  oone  the  better  for  being  on  a  dead  man  in  a  dead 
language — here,  I  sajr,  these  good  fellows  were  wont  to  congregate, 
noble  disciples  of  Fantsgruel,  genuine  Bon  Gauttiert,  every  mother's 
son  of  then).  What  couveraationB,  what  ana,  were  there  1  Would  that 
■ome  phlegmatic  Boawell  or  Jocslia  of  Brakelonde  had  sat  in  a  comer, 
and  with  busy  pen  retailed  ub  a  modicum  of  thoae  quirks  aud  happy 
hits,  so  lovingly  remembered  by  Beaumont 

Blessed  be  the  man,  said  Sancho  FaQza,  who  invented  sleep ;  thrioe 
blessed,  say  we,  be  generous  King  Cambrious,  stout  old  northman  Tarl, 
who  first  brewed  malt,  potent,  disposer  to  sleep.  We  are  Saiont ;  and 
let  every  Saxon  know  that  Dryasdust  reports  the  first  Saion  words  ever 
historically  known  to  have  been  uttered,  were  drijikheil  and  wathnl. 
Ever  since  then  Saxons  have  beeo  always  dry  ;  they  have  possessed  an 
avidity  as  inappessable  as  Sahara  deserts  or  Danaidean  seivee.  60 
thought  that  crusty  curmudgeon  Johannes  Havillius,  SancU  Albau 
Monachuf,  who  surlily  said  of  us  Saxons  in  distasteful  Latin, 

Jamqns  vsgsntg  »a;pbo,  diitlnoto  guttnra,  vailieil, 
IngemiaaQt,  itatlitil :  labor  est  pin*  psr<l«r«  vini, 
Qnsm  sUis ;  sxhaurira  nsrnin  Tchenen^Qi  srdHit, 
Quata  uhanrire  utim. 

Bat  Lauriger  Horatius  knew  a  great  deal  more  tlian  Johannes,  when 
he  said, 

Qui  Hosas  amat  tmparM, 

Tsrnos  ttr  e^athos  attoDlttu  p«t«t ; 

and  if  Johannes  had  had  a  little  burnt  sack  or  heady  meth^lio  down, 
methinks  his  verses  would  have  had  more  readers.  Better  than  any 
monk  do  I  like  that  queer  joker  and  good  ChristJaa  withal,  Walter  of 
Mapea,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford, 

Rigbt  Jolty  old  «lf,  with  a  little  round  bdly. 

That  shook  whtn  he  laughed  likea  bowl  of  good  jelly; 

and  it  shook  ofUn,  and  shook  long  in  many  a  bout  and  many  a  deep 
carouse,  in  diem  prolractam.  He  it  was,  says  genial  Camden,  that 
"filled  tlA  England  with  his  merriments,  and  coniessed  his  love  to  good 
liquor,  with  the  oanses,  in  this  wise :" 

Mlhi  est  propoiitnm  id  tabsmA  mort, 

YiDuni  sit  appositani  moHeDUi  orl ; 

nt  dieant,  com  venerlnt,  angelorum  ehoii, 

DsQ*  (it  propitiui,  huio  polatori ; 
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Who  does  Dot  recall  with  tiodl;  foaluiga  Duke  Ilildebrod,  all-imbibing 
sand-bank  that  he  was,  with  more  than  FalMafflan  love  of  itone  pottles 
and  burnt  sack,  though  his  jerkin  be  claret  stuned  and  hie  galligaskins 
smack  of  AJutiat 

Drioks  are  national,  was  the  proround  generaliialioa  of  Monsieur 
Petitesse,  when  he  choked  on  a  foaming  mug  of  Berkshire.  "  Them's 
my  Mutiments,"  echoed  Tonf  Weller,  and  we  coincide.  Let  the 
French  praiae  claret,  the  Dons  become  ecstatic  over  Amontillado,  the 
Dutch  burehen  adore  tbeir  hundred  liquors,  from  unutterable  Ehren- 
breitsteinberger  down  to  simple  Lager,  let  HigbUnd  dhuinie-waaseU  tip- 
ple and  stutter  over  their  darling  usquebaugh,  but  give  the  Saxons  ale, 
AJoU;  waMlbowl. 

A  waiMl  ef  good  ale. 
Wall  (kra  lb«  bntlw**  mqI, 
That  aatteth  this  to  aala ; 

ale,  such  as  the  Miller  of  MansGeld  set   forth    wben   winsome  king 
Harrj — he  of  uxorious  memory — dropped  in  on  him  one  night ; 
Nappy  ala,  good  and  itate,  in  a  brown  bowie, 
Whieb  did  abont  the  boarde  QMrrily  trawl*. 
Alwajs  in  a  brown  bowl ;  not  but  that  we  can  take  it  from  divers  other 
Teasels,  but  preeminently  we  love  the  bowl,  as  hath  been  dwntitly  aung 
by  that  famous  American  poet,  Mr.  Sparrowgraaa ; 

And  wa  will  driak  from  the  barrel,  boys, 
A  baaltli  to  tba  barlay  mow  1 
Ths  barr«l.  balf-Urrel,  firkin,  baltfirkin,  gallon,  half-gallon,  quart,  pint,  half- 
pint,  nlpperkin^ 
Akd  TBI  BaowN  Bowl, 
A  haalth  to  ths  barlty  mow  I 
Skalls  of  mead  in   balls  of  Valhalla,  arophone  of  nectar  in  Elysian 
fields,  flagons  of  regal   Mootepulciano,  goblet  of  Edelstone,  cup   of 
Samian  wine,   punchbowl   of  Magnus  Troil,   any  canteens,   tankards, 
"  kags,"  or  jorums  whatsoever  ;  what  are  each  or  all  of  these  to  a 
brown  bowl  of  nut^  ale  t 

I  would  prove  my  point  here  by  a  quotation  (marvelouely  pat  too) 
from  a  certain  bard  of  the  olden  time,  had  not  Dr.  Johnson  stigmatized 
hia  roundelay  as  a  scandalous,  ribald,  tavern  catch,  and  I  have  altogether 
too  great  a  respect  for  that  "ungainly  lont,"  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
irreverently  termed  him,  to  do  more  than  ilyly  bint— unbeknown  to 
him  I  hope— that  the  stanza  begins  : 
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10  that  rttaden  (if  I  get  aay)  baring  m  relish  for  "  pure  antiquity  "  and 
"  Eoglitli  nndeSled  "  maj  burrow  it  out. 

Our  aoceitors  kept  up  a  continnotu  itrearQ  down  their  ciqwcioni 
throati.  An  qaia  retatl  Was  not  winter  cold  and  damp,  spring 
relaxing  and  rariable,  summer  drj  and  hot  t  And  if  they  ought  to 
have  kept  sober  in  autumn,  when  the  barley  waved  yellow  on  countieas 
hills,  when  the  purple  grape  bunt  with  its  own  rich  juice,  when  the  bee 
finished  its  last  hexagon,  I  would  mildly  submit  the  question,  uAot 
ought  they  to  have  drunk!  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinnste  those  old 
worthies  were  sots ;  no ;  like  'WiU  Waterproof,  they  bore 
SMSonad  brsiai  sbont, 

UnintyMt  to  eonfosioD, 
Though  aoakad  sad  ssturatt  ont  aod  otlt 
In  ttttj  eoavolation. 

Where,  in  these  modem,  moat  degenerate  days,  will  we  find  the  peer 
of  Sir  John  Suckling,  who,  FU  wager,  never  shirked  his  turn,  and  lived 
hia  ciharacter  as  he  wrote  it, 

No  woman  nndsr  hearsn  I  f«sr, 
ll«w  oath*  I  un  azsatly  sWear, 
And  ftir^  healths  my  brain  will  bear 
Bight  itanay  I 
On  Special  occasions  our  lusty  progenitors  t'lmed  spiggots  and  tapped 
hogsheads  with  uncommon  alacrity,  and  however  these  times  might  re- 
semble angels'  risits  in  other  peoulianties,  they  certainly  did  not  in  th« 
"few  and  tar  between."     Births,  wakes,   wediUngs,  Novell,  Paaque*, 
Martinmas  sod  Halloween,   had   their   full  share,   but  moat  notable 
tempus  of  all  was  Shrovetide  or  Pancake  Tuesday,  which  Will.  Shaka- 
peare  very  well  knew  when  he  quoted  that  antique  snatch  : 
Bs  msrry,  bs  marry,  my  wifs  has  sU, 
For  women  are  ihrawi,  both  ihort  and  tall, 
TU  msrry  In  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 

And  weloome  merry  SfarOTetid*. 

Then  did  fritters  splutter,  pancakes  splash,  beakers  jingle,  horns  grow 
empty,  bungs  fly  out,  corks  pop,  noggins  clatter,  and  a  hundred  other 
"sounds  of  revelry  by  night"  make  the  welkin  ring  in  a  manner  I  leave 
the  brilliant  ima^natioo  and  personal  experience  of  the  sagadoua 
reader  to  portray.     But  hold  1  no  1  mitle  pardons  I  t  forget.    We  have 
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no  peraonal  eiperienoe  of  any  Booh  wiefcadaof  nartf  tpee.  We  lin  in 
th«  nin«t«flntii  century,  in  the  mo«t  ranowDdd  College  of  the  moat  ^ori- 
otu  Repnblio  thul  erer  did  or  is  erer  going  to  exist,  voted  the  Hmbo 
Law  ticket  straight,  lut  election,  and  are  deeply  rejoiced  to  perodre  the 
crashing  stringency  with  which  it  ii  enforced.  In  hct,  the  more  we 
think  of  it,  the  oft«ner  we  take  a  tjniet  laugb  to  onnelvee,  rub  onr 
hands,  and  repeat  Barham'a  parody  of  the  Anli-Jacobin  as  aiognlarly 
applicable : 

Whina'ir  with  pitying  aye  I  vitw, 

Eaoh  DparatiT*  sot  in  town, 
I  (mil*  to  (bink  how  woedroni  bw 
Oat  drtnk,  who  atady  at  tbe  U- 

niTMNty,  w«  've  got  in  town, 
nlTusity,  we  're  got  in  town. 

The  night,  however,  has  passed  its  vertex,  or,  as  quaint  Sir  Tbooias 
Browne  says,  tiie  qaincunx  of  the  heavens  runnelli  low,  the  htfks  are  up 
in  England,  and  to  prolong  our  vigil  would  be  acting  our  antipodes, 
(eaendtling  New  Zealand  rather  than  New  Haven,  so  with  an  An  rraotr 
to  diose  who  have  accompanied  us  thus  iar^  we  relapse  into  blank. 


00  (&aob. 

\w  the  course  of  my  wanderings  up  and  down  the  earth,  it  has  been 
i^  lot  to  meet  with  many  who  were  to  saintly — lo  good — that  I 
have  been  chafed  with  the  grossest  heresy  in  entertaining  the  smallest 
doubt  of  their  immaculate  perfections.  Now  my  tongue  has  been  so 
bridled — my  santencea  so  nij^Md  at  the  very  breathing  of  an  if,  or  a  hut, 
that  I  find  it  necesaary  to  resort  to  the  pen  to  say  what  should  have 
found  ntteranoe  among  those  alone  whom  it  most  GODcems. 
Said  my  anat  Tabitha  to  me,  one  Suuday,  a&er  church — 
"  Now,  my  dear  Robert,  before  you  leave  you  mml  call  on  Deacon 
Bigpnne." 

"  Why,  dear  airati     Should  I  be  interested  in  him  !" 
'O.rm  inre  yon  would,  be  is  a  very  wealthy  man  and  so  good  I   Why, 
ha  owns  those  four  laige  hotories,  and  indeed,  almost  half  the  village  is 
hia.    Don't  yoa  think  he  gave oollege  tlO,0OO  and  built 
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wmiMrf,  all  hiinMl(  b«ud«t  aupplying  the  fiiDtl*  to  «rect  a  whol«  half 
doMD  dmrches  in  tlia  adjtuniDg  nllagM ;  and  tliere'a  no  tolling  horn 
much  he  hu  given  to  the  American  Tract  Society  and  other  beneTolent 
inilitutiona," 

"  But,  aunt,  gtTing  to  eeminaries  and  eollegea,  and  tract  sodeUea 
bnilda  ap  a  reputation  for  benevolenee." 
"  Oj  "  interjected  taj  annt. 

"And  be  knon  that  churches   and   teminariea  in  hia  immediat* 
?idDi(y  make  his  operatives  more  stoad;  and  industrioui   than   they 
■    ntherwise  would  be,  and  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  his  real  estate." 
"'M,  ugh  r  snapped  my  aunt. 

"And  then  he  has  hundreds  of  poor  women  who  must  clothe,  feed 
and  house  themselves  and  their  children  on  wages  which  he  pays  them, 
not  exceeding  12^  cents  per  day." 
"  Wyh,  why,  how  you  talk,"  spit  aunty. 

"  Yes,  aunt,  a  thousand  are  pinched  and  starved  by  hia  stii^  wagea 
and  monopoly,  while  he  grim  and  counts  his  tent  of  thousands  a  year* 
"Now,  Robert,  atopT    I  am  ashamed  to  hear  you  talk  in  sueh  s 
■train  about  Deacon  Btgpurse,  when  ewry  one  knowa  that  he  is  to 
goodP 
So,  racier  than  do  violence  to  my  aunt's  foelings,  I  out  abort 
Now,  by  some  accident,  I  learned  that  Dea.  Bigporae  had  a  partoer— 
a  Mr.  Plainbody — who  condnually  persisted  in  going  about  and  sewing 
up  the  tears  which  bis  senior  partner  made  in  the  faearta  of  the  poor. 
He  never  gave  to  a  College,  Seminary,  or  Tract  Bodety,  or  if  he  did,  no 
one  ever  knew  it.     When  I  spoke  of  him  to  my  annt,  she  sMd, 

"  True  ;  he  has  money,  but  you  never  hear  of  Am  giving  aaything." 
But  though  the  cororaunity  did  not  lift  up  ita  bands  in  admiratiaa, 
yet  he  continued  giving  secretly,  well  contont  with  the  blessings  of  tb« 
poor. 

Soon  afterwards  I  departed  from  my  aunt  Tabitha,  and  went  to  th« 
far  West,  and  there  took  up  my  abode  with  my  annt  Doreaa — aister  to 
Tabitha.  Sbe  was  a  good  woman,  and  with  other*  whose  hearts  yean- 
ed towards  the  naked,  was  busied  weekly  in  a  "  sewing  enrde,"  ander. 
the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kindbeart  Tielding  to  her  importnnities, 
I  went  one  evening  to  the  wu-ciety,  and  there  learned  that  Hr  Kind- 
beart had  established  this  and  a  number  of  kindred  iiutitationi  in 
the  viomity  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  Boaton.  I 
was  aware  that  there  were  many  sewing  circlee  in  Boaton  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  children  of  the  far  West.    So  I  asked  the  Rev.  If  r.  Eind- 
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heart  whether  the  ume  good  might  not  be  done  jd  such  %  w&y  u  to 
UTa  the  eipeoM  of  trantportetion.  The  Bar.  geatleroui  in  the  blandeBt 
accent  replied  that  there  were  two  aubstantial  supports  to  the  tyBtem,as 
it  then  existed. 

"  First,"  said  he,  "  the  poor  children  of  Boston  are,  indeed,  in  a  meet 
squalid  condition ;  every  moans  should  be  devised  to  raise  them  from 
thwr  heathenish  d^radatJon;  whereas  the  fertile  fields  of  the  West 
are  amply  sufficient  in  extent  and  fecuuditj  to  feed  her  poor  in  a  style 
of  princely  magnificence,  and  we  ought  lo  scorn  the  fud  of  thoee  who 
should  be  caring  for  tb«r  own  paupers.  Hence  it  is  our  place  to 
give,  not  theirs. 

"Secondly,  such  a  reciprocity  of  kiodnesa  is  necessary  in  order  to 
cement  the  heart  of  the  East  and  the  WeeL  Coarse  breeches,  hickory 
shirts  and  '  hard  times  frocks '  make  capital  arteries  for  the  warm  current 
of  sympathy  to  flow  through,  and  a  sort  of  generosity  »inquedutt  ought  to 
be  constructed  of  these  cheap  fabrics  between  Boston  and  Owsgapoo- 
menuck  Minnesota." 

While  the  meek  man  of  benevolent  tbonghts  hai  been  reading  me 
the  foregoing  homily,  I  had  been  raosacking  my  pocket  ditiry,  where  I 
found  entered  the  following: 

"  Boston,  May  18lh,  1 8 — .    Introduced  to  the  Rev.  Job  EiudbearL" 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  I,  "  if  your  first  name  is  Job  f 

He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  I  pursued— 

"Then  I  see  you  are  Gen.  Distributing  Agent  for  the  Boston  Ladies' 
Potawotamie  Relief  Association." 

"What  did  you  observe f  eiud  the  Rev.  gentleman  to  a  lady  who 
was  industriously  moanii^  over  the  poor  children  of  Boston.  And 
turning  from  me,  regardless  of  my  last  remark,  he  proceeded  to  pour 
holy  Btimuloa  into  the  ear  of  widow  Spindles. 

After  partaking  of  a  supper  which  cost  more  than  the  ladies  bad 
earned  since  the  founding  of  the  "  circle,"  and  after  a  long  and  unctious 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Kindheart,  whereat  the  ladies  all  shed  tears,  my  aunt 
and  I  set  out  for  home.  On  the  way  I  asked  aunty  whether  the  poor 
children  of  that  village  iBceived  any  aid  from  the  Boston  Ladies'  P.  R.  A. 
"  No,"  said  she.  "  Does  Mr.  Kindheart  have  the  disposal  of  your  soa- 
ety's  fnndef"  " Certtunly,"  she  replied,  "l^en,"  I  obeerved,  "hi* 
pocket  is  nnqnestionably  filled  with  ill^otten " 

"Huab,  sirl  How  can  yon  breathe  a  word  against  Mr.  Kindheart, 
and  he  m  good  I" 

Now  Hr.  Kindheart  had  year,  after  year,  labored  in  the  Potawotamie 
canse  in  Boston,  and  his  monthly  demaitds  had  b«come  grievous.    The 
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flopp«r  color  could  not  be  obliterated  from  tho  drin  ot  the  ntage,  aai 
jsl  "  more  mooef !"  wu  bis  cry.  Some  of  his  flook  preiumed  to  en- 
quire vhy  he  would  hare  more  money  when  the  experiment  had  eo  long 
been  tried  in  reio.  The  Re?,  gentleman  used  a  reply  which  Ttna  Hood 
had  prepared  for  him. 

"  Why,"  replfad  EiBdheait, "  with  an  aooeiit  blaad, 
And  (eotle  waring  of  hU  d«xt«r  liand, 
Thy  molt  we  hare  man  drou,  and  dirt,  and  dnit, 
Hare  filthy  Inere,  In  a  word,  more  gold  t — 
Tha  why,  lir,  xary  tntily  la  told, 
BeoauM  hnmaaity  dwlarei  wa  muit ; 

Wa*Ta  tcrnb'd  Iba"  '  ladiani*  "  till  wa'T*  nearly  killed  'am. 
And  fiodiag  that  we  aaanot  waih  tham  wbita, 
Bat  lUll  thair"  'coppn- looha'  "offand  th«  light, 
W*  DMon  (0  jiid  'm  F' 

Now  we  would  not  breathe  a  ayllahle  aguiut  Mr.  Eindheart.  If  we 
abould,  a  thousand  mopsticks  in  the  land  would  impend  orer  our  de- 
voted head,  and  a  thousand  treble  voices  would  exclaim,  "  How  dan 
jou,  air,  how  dart  you  tay  a  word  against  Mr.  Kindheart,  and  he  so 
amiable,  so  tender  hearted  and  to  good  I  I  " 

It  is  rather  embarrassing,  dear  reader,  to  listen  to  a  sermon  of  about 
the  stupidity  and  consisteticy  of  a  jelly  fish — extending  up  to  "  tenthly" 
— and  then  when  you  get  home  to  have  the  paraoa's  wife's  pretty  sister 
ask  how  you  like  their  preacher.  Venture,  if  you  dare,  to  say  you  dont 
like  his  preaching !  Ten  to  one  she,  and  all  the  old  women  in  the  room, 
will  look  "  I  could  tear  your  eyes  out."  All  at  once  will  exclum,  "He 
ia  lucli  a  good  man,  though, — so  gentle  ia  his  maenere — auch  a 
oomfort  in  the  sick  room — always  cheerful— and  then  he  viuta  so  much 
be  cannot  be  expected  to  preach  the  best  of  sermons — but  he  is  so  good  ? 
Tiit  Rev.  Dumps,  then,  palliates  his  opaque  intellect  wiih  a  stolid  smite 
and  with  a  torrent  of  inept  tears  over  die  tailed  men  broiling  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  His  head  is  as  obtuse  and  spongy  as  the  butt  end  of 
a  pin-oak  rul,and  yet  you  must  submit  to  three  houraof  sermons  snug 
once  a  week,  and  avoid  all  inteijections  when  widow  Qrimbles  thrusts 
a  pin  into  your  neck  for  fear  you  will  fall  asleep ;  you  must  admit  him 
whenever  he  chooses  to  oall,  and  listen  to  two  hours  of  srasdess  twad- 
dle, and  all  because  he  is  so  good ) 

Young  intellectual  paupers  find  an  asylum  in  some  theological  school 
(poor)  house,  and  come  out  to  good  that  all  the  old  women  wonder  why 
they  prove  unmitigated  bores  to  men  with  souls. 

Did  yon  ever  feel  as  though  you  were  boiling  in  a  caldron  of  indigo) 
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If  not,  jou  can  procure  ibe  delightful  expericDce  bj  dropping  in  where 
foar  old  miuds  and  a  lantharn-jawed  white  cravat  are  forever  droning 
over  human  depravity,  forgetting  the  maxim  Ibat  there  is  a  time  to 
laogh  as  well  as  a  lime  to  weep.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Glumkin  is  in  an  i^od^ 
of  solicitude  for  Sam  Stokea'  soul,  because  he  ventured  a  smile  when  the 
Kev.  Damps  took  his  text  "From  the  forty-first  to  the  forty-second 
versea  inclusive,"  and  then  talked  about  the  "  annnal,  dinmal  and  noc- 
turnal reToluiions  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars." 

Mr.  Glumkin  advises  that  jovmg  men  should  be  educated  to  walk  a 
sort  of  moral  tight- rope  through  the  world,  and  never  to  "  lie  down  in  green 
pastures,"  never  to  list  to  the  melody  of  warbling  fountains,  never  to 
pluck  the  blushing  fruit  that  grows  thick  and  ripe  by  the  wayside.  He 
advises  the  parent  to  beat  the  sensitive  heart  of  big  confiding  child  from 
its  little  throne,  and  plant  in  its  stead  a  stoical  theory — an  empty 
semblance  of  sou),  iodifierent  to  abuse  and  devoid  of  genial  sympathy. 
He  would  give  the  parent  a  sole-leather  t«nderness;  he  would  freeze  and 
embitter  the  warm  and  balmy  spring-tide  of  childhood.  At  sixteen  a 
smiling  face  is  both  undignified  and  unholy.  A  righteous  youth  should 
put  stays  in  his  face,  and  brace  bis  head  with  spiritual  martingales. 
Too>many  parents,  alas,  follow  his  advice,  lock  their  brimming  salaman- 
ders, and  send  forth  their  sons  into  the  world  in  rags — good,  pious  rags. 

But  the  Rev.  Glumkin  loves  bis  enemies,  and  bitterly  hates  the  man 
who  can't  swallow  his  cast-iron  creed.  He  is  benevolent.  A  poor  man 
aaka  his  charity.  In  the  fulness  of  bis  philanthropic  soal  he  asks,  "  Are 
yoD  orthodox ?"  The  starving  man  replies,  "No."  Mr.  Charity  says 
"  Well,  then,  I'm  out  of  change.     Let  us  give  thanks  T 

Mr.  Glumkin  preaches  hospitality,  locks  his  millions  in  a  fortress, 
starves  his  fitmily,  and  kicks  the  exile  oat  of  doors. 

Yet  we  must  suffer  the  dear,  excellent  Mr.  Glumkin,  nor  ever  breatJie 
a  syllable  to  his  discredit,  because  he  is  so  good. 

Out  upon  such  theory-riding  monsters.  Their  theories  are  a  kind  of 
moral  iceberg,  splendid  with  their  domes  and  pinnsctes  glittering  in  the 
sun.  But  wo  to  him  who  is  allured  upon  the  gleaming  mass.  His  fea- 
tures shall  never  relax  with  human  sympathy  again  ;  nor  shall  he  ever 
reck  as  his  ice-berg  plunges  down  the  tide,  crushing  to  miserable  waste 
the  souls  who  cross  Its  path. 

There  are  diseases  enongh  in  life  without  the  doctors  killing  us. 

We  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  there  are  many,  very 
many  Christians,  who  are  truly  to  good  as  to  merit  our  esteem  and  love. 
Would  the  residue  were  like  unto  them.  h.  x.  s. 
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"  Th«  world  U  not  hi  htA  a  world 

Ai  Mine  would  liko  to  maka  it ; 
Thoogh  whether  good,  or  whether  bad, 

Depend!  on  bow  we  take  it. 
For  if  we  Kold  or  fret  all  day. 

From  dew;  mom  till  even, 
ThU  world  will  ne'er  afford  to  maa 

A  foretaite  here  of  HeaTen." 

Hardlt  snytbiog  U  more  intenaelj  disagreeable  to  one  walking  along 
tlie  atroet,  than  to  hear  near  his  path  a  low  savage  growl — the  expree- 
«on  of  a  surly  dog's  opinion  and  purpose.  The  pedestrian  instinctively 
qaickens  his  pace,  desiring  do  further  acquaintance  with  the  premises  or 
their  occupant  The  bark  of  a  dog — earnest  and  loud — is  not  an  un- 
pleasant sound.  There  is  music  in  it.  It  rings  through  the  air,  clear 
and  full,  waking  the  echoes  ail  around,  varying  from  the  shrill,  piercing 
trebleof  the  veriest  puppy,  to  the  deep,  baes  baying  of  the  mastiff.  There 
is  honor  in  it.  It  is  a  frank,  open  statement  of  the  posture  of  affairs. 
It  gives  fitir  warning  of  pending  hostitiiies.  The  dog  that  Iwrks,  says, 
"If  you  come  on  lo  my  ground,  where  you  have  no  right,  you  do  it  at 
your  peril."  The  dog  that  growls,  says,  "HI  bite,  tear  and  mangle  you, 
if  I  can,  anywhere,  on  any  oct-asion,  under  any  circumstaDces."  The 
barking  dog  we  respect ;  the  growler  we  hate,  despise,  dread.  The  liger 
growta,  and  the  bear.  The  baser  part  of  the  canine  species,  the  uncivil- 
ized of  the  feline,  and  the  whole  of  the  ursine,  are  addicted  to  this  uo- 
gradoua  propensity  of  growling.  But  there  is  still  another  animal  prone 
to  the  same.  He  is  a  biped,  carnivorous,  of  tbe  penui  homo.  He  is  not 
kept  chained,  generally,  but  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  He  is  not, 
like  the  wild  cat,  carried  about  in  a  cage  for  exhibition.  It  ia  unnecessa- 
ry. Specimens  of  liis  kind  are  everywhere.  His  sole  habitation  is  not 
tbe  foresis  oF  Maine,  nor  the  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  bears  and  wolves  would  not  tolerate  in  their 
society, Bspiritsodestitueof  geniality.  This  character  isin  everysphere 
of  life ;  bat  let  us  consider  him  as  he  is  in  college,  as  the  representative 
of  his  kind.  Tbe  life  of  tbe  man  who  growls,  is  tbe  most  cross-gruned 
existence  imaginable.  It  is  like  dragging  a  tree  top  foremosL  With 
all  his  powers,  he  catches  bold  of  everything,  little  and  great,  within  his 
reach,  and  holds  back.  Putting  the  worst  possible  construction  upon 
everything,  looking  at  it  through  all  tbe  darkness  he  can  bring  to  cload 
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hia  -riutm,  hie  new  Mid  opinioae  are  worth  do  more  than  an  idiot's.  The 
man  who  wee  wrong  faatHtnally,  is  little  better  off  than  one  who  does 
not  see  at  all.  Perpetaaily,  over  every  occurrence,  trivial  and  important, 
this  man  growla.  That  is  it  exactly,  l^at  old  Greek,  Flemish,  Dutoh 
word,  deseribea  him  precisely — Growl.  The  first  thingin  the  morning, 
he  growls;  he  keeps  it  up  at  noon  ;  he  growls  the  Inst  thing  at  night 
^ia  dayi  are  protracted,  nnintermittiag  growls.  It  is  fortunate  he  sleeps 
during  the  night  It  would  be  more  fortanate  iflie  slept  all  the  time. 
Ihe  weather  is  a  constant  theme  for  his  IngubriouB  discourse.  If  on  a 
summer's  day  the  sun  shines,  it  is  too  hot  Ifclouds  gather,  it  is  "mighty 
mean."  If  it  rains,  it  is  "perfectly  insufiersble."  Meet  him  before  re- 
citation, and  the  lesson  is  too  long  by  hxlf;  meet  him  afterwards,  and 
old colled  him  up  in  just  the  worst  place,  and  bored  bim  abomina- 
bly. His  at^uaintauces  form  another  subject  for  bis  Bruin-like  consid- 
eration. Hear  him  talk  about  them.  Not  a  mother's  son  of  them  has 
a  single  excellence.  He  thinks  everybody  is  hateful,  and  that  everybody 
hates  bim.  The  latter  opinion  is  probably  correct — the  only  one  of  the 
kind  he  has. 

Perhaps  he  pretends  to  belong  to  the  cburcb ;  perhaps  not  If  he 
does,  ha  growls  about  the  sinners.  If  he  does  not,  he  growls  about  the 
saints.  The  world  in  general  is  bad — becoming  worse.  Nothing  is 
right,  everyihing  wrong.  No  hope.  "0,  tempora,  0,  Mores! ! !"  We 
verily  believe  th&t  if  be  ever  stand  within  Heaven's  gstes,  he  will  growl 
that  the  celestial  battlements  are  not  higher,  aud  that  the  streets  are  not 
paved  with  purer  gold. 

Now  we  do  not  intend  to  spend  much  time  on  such  a  character;  a 
very  oarbunclejon  the  face  of  society,  to  hold  him  up  to  riew,  even 
though  it  be  done  imperfectly,  is  enough  for  our  purpose.  Fool  tliat  he 
is,  he  is  a  nuisance  to  others  and  his  own  worst  enemy.  The  faults  be 
sees  in  things,  all  dwell  within  biroselt  He  is  out  of  harmony  with 
nature  and  the  world.  In  the  illimitable  orcbestrs  of  creation,  wherein 
continents  and  oceans,  mountains  and  valleys,  rocks,  rivers  and  trees, 
beasts  and  birds,  together  with  innumerable  stars,  are  lifting  up  to  their 
Creator  one  grand,  united  Hallelujah  choms,  from  eternity  to  eternity, 
his  soul  is  merely  a  single  discordant  string,  whose  vibrations  are  an- 
noying maiuly  to  himself.  His  philosophy  is  without  foundation ;  his 
pracdcee  are  in  defiance  of  facts.  In  spite  of  bis  doleful  assertions,  we 
believe  that  the  world  which,  when  created,  called  forth  from  the  Infi- 
nite Soul  the  deep  and  joyful  utterance,  "Very  Good,"  is  better  than 
could  be  devised  by  the  man  who  growls,  and  all  hb  kindred.    Bo  we 
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an  content  Uk«t  th«  uin  should  ftbins  on  in  bis  gltMy,  that  the  ahowen 
■hould  &11  to  make  the  gnue  grow  and  the  flowen  bloom,  and  that  the 
irindi  should  forerer  breathe  through  the  trees  their  ^Eoliau  mniic. 
Is  a  world  of  such  light  and  joy,  we  b^  to  be  delivered  from  the  man 
who  growls.  "'Tis  a  coiuummation  devontlj  to  be  wiahed."  Give  us 
the  headache,  earache,  toothache,  backache,  eideache,  heartache,  and 
"  the  thouaand  natural  shock*  that  fleeh  ii  heir  to,"  but  deliver  us  from 
the  man  who  grciwli.     We  wilt 

"bau  tba  whips  and  MOnw  of  tiia^ 
Ths  paDg*  of  dstpiaed  lovs,  tha  law's  dalaj. 
The  iDioUnoa  of  offica,  tha  ipurnt 
That  patiaat  marit  of  tha  aaworUiy  takea," 
but  will  ever  beg  to  be  delivered  from  the  man  who  growls. 

B.   B.  L. 


Sook  iEiTatict. 

Tn  Lira  or  CHAaLont  Baotrrc. — Whoavar  has  rasd  "  Jana  Eyra,*  wiU  take 
daap  iDtareit  ia  ths  Ufa  of  its  ramarkafaia  sathoreM.  Hare  wa  hara  it, 
drawn  «ut  axeallantlj  b;  Hn.  GtskalL  Tha  writgr  has  eoUectod  tha  avsnta 
in  tha  lifa  of  "  Oorrer  Bell,"  to  aa  to  bring  out  ctasrl;  tha  tIm  and  growth 
of  averj  tMtnra  in  the  character  of  har  aubject.  UaviDg  rasd  Jsds  Cjre, 
OD*  poruung  this  book  will  tee  how  a  liTiag  loat — ■  ^nioi — throwa  ita 
own  interior  lifa  oatward — making  tha  lubjeetiTO,  objectiva — and  (hna  hold*  tha 
mirror  np  to  othar  •oob.  Whoarar  would  atadjlhia — thehlghaat  phenomenon 
of  tha  niad — will  do  wall  to  read  tha  life  of  Cbarlotta  Bronte.    For  eale  by 


filcmarabUia  QaUnsia. 

OBITUARIES. 
Diao,  at  Weatport,  Conn.,onTaasdsy,  April  14th,  Arthnr  Diabrow,  amembar 
of  tha  Sopbomare  clau  in  Yala  Collega. 

At  a  meeting  of  hie  clsasmstea,  hold  Uay  7th,  the  following  preamble  and  rca- 
olntiona  ware  adopted : 

WanuB,  Oti  In  Ui  laBaiU  wiHlom,  hu  callid  ni  to  manm  tka  Ion  oT  onr  elwmale,  ArUnr 
Stibraw,  kr  d*slk ;  tti<r*rcir«,  tt  It 

BfUnd,  Tbatin  UU  ud  berenTgmgDt  we  ban  l»l  &  mueh  bdixrtd  woclita,  Ike  InBnuoa 
ofwliOM  iBOdMt  deportmenl  uf  ObrliU>B  ctuuter  itUl  Ubihi  witli  u,  ud  vbtn  bhustt 
wni  anr  bt  aOMtlsutclj  oherlihMl. 
Smol^id,  tliUw*  tttflf  i^iiipaUiin  wiUi  th«  pareDUend  other  raliUTM  <](  the  deceeatd. 
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(nttltni  Uitl  Uiij  *tn  reoriT*  couoUUod  froia  Him  BbD  wu  Ui  npport  la  tha  hour  oT  M 
tcUL 
S—nteti,  TbktMft  igkunfTHptctinmrtht 
"      ~  Md,  Thit  ■  oopj  af  IhiH  rvolnUou  b*  In 

ot  Iha  KdiTort  ud  N<w  Harni  i»psn,  ud  In  tlit  IileUienr?  Mucmili 
A.  COUnOCK,   1 


DisD,  at  hia  reudsne*  in  Danbaiy,  CL,  Jme  4th,  1B61,  Alexaodw  MeOoDald, 
k  member  of  th«  Jnoior  ClaM  in  Yal«  Collcgt- 

At  a  m««ting  of  hia  claMmates,  held  immediately  on  the  reeep^oD  of  tliia  in- 
telligence, the  followiug  resolution*,  prwanted  bj  Mr.  John  E  Kimball,  Chair- 
nuin  of  the  Committee,  were  imaoimouily  adopted  : 
Vanua,  Is  thg  rDjiMrlDiu  duUnp  at  EItId*  FrDrldcatt,  the  UcHengu  at  Dulb  ba>  eialn 

ilMDfMd,  Thit,  wbllc  Enlbtiuddm  rtmov^l  otDnrbeLored  eUumiUind  friend,  veKkniiwI. 
■dga  Uu  «i*dam  ukd  (Dodnaa  af  Hha  wba  (sts  and  whn  halh  teken  itst,  we  laeplT  mourn 
Iha  la«  ot  one  vhoH  iterUnff  worth  bu  wan  our  alTaaUan  «nd  vtMBi,  and  whom  we  fimdlj 
hofHd  to  aeo  Ions  Bparad,  a  blavliiE  aod  an  omament  to  woc\9ij. 

Btolvti,  That  la  totin  of  out  raapaol  for  hli  memsr;,  v*  w«r  Ibc  niul  badga  ot  moimlni 
tor  tUrtf  da/a. 

B4talvd,  That  a  upj  ot  theaa  reaaintloni  b«  IranimlltMl  to  Iha  famllr  ot  tha  d*c««a«d,  and  * 
lsUi«  Prtm  torpnbUcatlOD. 

B.  B. 

SOCIETT  ELECrrONS. 

Th««le«tiona  on  Wadneeday  evening,  Apr[l  Sth,  raaolted  aa  fotlowa: 

LINOKIA  :  BROTHBRS  : 

Prtttdeni, 

S.  O.  Sktmovk.  Johh  H.  Houin. 

VUt  J'TuUetnt, 
W.  B.  Wnawi.  S.  C.  Pibkwb. 


i.  H.  LiK  C  RionAuw. 


AWARDS. 
BtrteUy  Se&oienhip—CIatl  of  1BS1. 

Lin   HOLBBOOK. 


A  gift  of  fi>rt7-tvo  Tslnabls  books,  vas  reeeatty  received  by  the  Bmthera  in 
Unity,  trmn  ■  (radaat«  Brother,  too  modest  to  fcirc  hii  name.  WbosTcr  the 
doii«r  U,  hs  ha*  ahowit  the  noobtniUTs  ipirit  of  one  who  loves  a  good  deed  for 
ita  o«D  Mke.  In  the  nama  of  all  the  Brothers,  and  all  collie,  ««  thank  him 
ino«t  heartily.  W«  wish  ve  knew  his  name,  that  we  might  expose  him  to  the 
gaat  of  all  gntefiil  eye*. 
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b.ah^^  jfd  yon  sTur  know  &  Collet  jmr  that  eonluDtd  two  MMter  t*«*- 
tion*,  bctora  thii  Hme  oii«  of  'M  and  'GT I  Spring  it  goae  bat  we  bsi*  had  no 
tpring  Tacation.  Y«t  we  haTS  had  a  guapemion  of  College  eierciaea,  and  wo 
enjoyed  it  iateaiel;.  The  reaaon  wai,  we  were  out  in  the  canntrj.  That'i  the 
place  for  vaeation. 

"  Qui  ud*  til*  ooDitrj  anit  man  inal*  Iht  tows." 
Ve  were  In  the  eoiiDtrj,  where  we  could  witaeM  the  operationa  of  the  old 
3Uirm  EiDg  to  the  beat  adTaotega 

Eolui  let  l"Oie  all  the  winds  at  once,  and  the  way  they  componnded  the  rain, 
■now  and  hail,  wm  a  Mution.  When,  for  a  day  or  two,  the  *an  did  appear,  we 
were  glad  enough  to  go  out,  and  Ijiag  down  on  the  (trouud,  baak  in  hie  genial 
raya  and  hear  the  birda  aiug  their  joy.  We  are  thankful  that  we  were  bora  oat 
among  the  wooda  aud  hilla.  There  ii  not  a  atone,  not  a  langbing  brook,  not  a 
eoiy  glen  about  Ihat  native  home,  but  il  aacred  with  childhood  memorise. 
And  there  they  will  remain,  to  help  us  live  our  glad  dayi  of  iuoueence  OTar 
again.eTery  time  we  Tiiit  them.  But  the  uu fortunate  oity  yonlb  finds  Iheplaee 
or  hie  early  days  eonetaatly  changing— hi*  paat  associatioD*  are  broken  up— 
aod  the  golden  ehain  of  memory,  wbich  liokinK  together  Childhood,  Tooth, 
Manhood  and  Age,  binds  all  into  one,  whole,  harmonious  life,  is  auDdered  foi^ 
e*er.    Reader,  we  adviae  all  hereafter,  to  be  born  in  the  country. 

But  Taeation,  like  erery  other  good  linie,  must  have  an  end.  Then  it  It,  that 
we  realize  how  good  it  is  for  u*  to  be  here.  Kooe  but  etudentt  know  bow  to 
shake  banda  They  are  the  bast  fsltows  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  aud  whan  they 
meet  they  do  not  fear  to  let  their  sonlt  out.  They  shake  bauds  aa  if  tbey  did 
not  begrudge  the  strength  spent  in  the  operation. 

Dnriug  our  abaenoe,  aeeording  to  her  usual  custom.  Alma  Mater  progressed. 
Indeed,  if  it  ware  not  for  incurring  the  ererlaitiag  diapleavnre  of  all  pna-erit- 
ies,  for  getting  off  an  abominaUi  pun,  we  shoald  say  that  Alma  Mater  never 
took  *o  long  a  ttatk  before,  aa  auy  one  who  used  to  Sounder  tbroogh  the  mnd 
from  North  College  to  DiTiuity,  but  who  now  traTel*  the  same  route  with  Gm- 
ness beneath  h'a  feet,  can  testify.  Flagging  atonrg  are  magnificent.  Ve  wisb 
they  might  be  laid  aeroes  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  Colleges,  in  every  direction 
neeeesity  demands.  The  beautiFal,  as  well  asthe  useful,  haa  received  some  atten- 
tion. A  new  atrip  of  healthy  turf  borders  the  base  of  North  College  and  South, 
giving  to  the  piles  of  brick  an  appearance  of  atandiug  on  a  rich,  green  carpet. 

Among  the  pleasant  things  that  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  we  are  bappj  to  record  the  resurrection  of  the  custom,  on  the  part  of 
the  PrCHdeDt,  of  iuviting  the  Senior  Class  to  hi*  bouse,  on  some  evening  d.ring 
the  first  part  of  the  tbird  term,  to  have  a  good  tinM.  If  anything  ia  clear,  it  it 
that  it  would  be  pleasaDtsr  and  better  for  all  oancemed,  if  the  social  interoourae 
between  Profeaaora  and  student*  were  more  tree  and  frequent. 

Of  the  fifty-seven  soiree,  we  know  nothing,  of  course,  ezoept  what  we  beard. 
And  we  have  beard  enough,  certainly.  It  ia  our  eialtcd  privilege  to  room  in  the 
immediate  neigbborbood  of  Seniora,  and  we  happen  to  know  aomelhing  about 
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tkMH  "Dual  diiUngniibiDg  ebkracterUtio  U  noiit,  Tbtj  morp  tha  privilege  of 
tka  Sophomom  and  fkirlj  "  aot  Hsrod  Barod,"  in  kaaping  up  luch  kq  nnmiti- 
gaM,  nogrMioiia  and  napardoaabla  BadUm,  ai  ii  an  ioinU  to  «*erj  Jnnior  in 
tha  nai^borhocHL  Bat  on  tha  nigbt  of  the  aboTe-mantioned  lavca,  th«  oiutom- 
mtj  dia  vaa  t«n-fold*d  an  hundred  timaa.  Sscha  blackjngof  booti  whoaaordi- 
narj  aorariDg  waa  laTaral  layan  of  rand,  meh  braakiDg  of  oomb*  in  toaalad 
baada,  whoaa  looka  bad  not  baen  diaantangled  ainsa  thay  wara  amoothed  in 
g*etle  dalliaDce,  by  fair  flngan,  during  tha  hooejad  time*  of  laat  Taxation,  aneh 
fiitQa  efTorta  to  tie  eravala  baoomingly,  by  haoda  aeenetomed  to  the  tiiek'iii 
principle,  have  baen  known  iie*eT  before  in  tbe  hiitory  of  Yale.  After  tha 
Seniors  had  rigged  thamealrae  out  m  wall  m  they  ooald  witb  tbair  own  metna, 
they  Tieited  tha  Jnniora,  borrowing  all  tha  watehea,  ohuna  and  other  jewelry 
they  eonldget  tmatad  with.to  adorn  thwr  bodily  framse.  It  reminded  na  of* 
pig  we  onoa  aaw  at  a  fair,  decorated  with  a  blue  ribbon  around  ita  neck.  Thay 
went  to  tha  Pretidente'.  They  had  agoodtime.  What  they  fonnd  to  drink  wa 
will  not  jay  publicly,  but  tbay  came  home  more  noiiilj  than  they  went,  aeri- 
onalj  intermpting  tha  Incnbrationa  of  an  Editor  ef  tha  Tale  Literary  Uiiganne. 
Wa  tmet  that  wbao  the  year  eomee  ronnd,  enolher  eoiree  will  ba  held  at  the 
*ama  place,  bat  wa  hope  that  all  College  will  require  the  righti  and  privilegea 
of  Editora  to  be  reapected. 

Jnat  at  the  preaent  time  the  Seniora  are  daaparataly  bnay,  cramming.  They 
gat  out  on  the  graaa  under  the  elma,  and  with  their  moathi  plugged  with 
tobaeco,  their  eyee  Glled  with  amoke  and  their  heeli  higher  than  their  head*, 
they  are  enabled  to  comprehend  tba  moatiubtlemataphyeica,  and  topmcUcally 
apply  tha  higbeat  moral  philoeophy.    There  they  lie,  aoore*  of  them— 

fa  loti  ootbh  qnlbnt  lapit  corTOia 
Porlgontnr 

The  Juniora  are  making  tbe  beat  poiubla  uia  of  tha  beat  term  in  the  Collie 
eenrre.  Study  being  an  "  optional"  with  them  they  employ  their  time  loung- 
ing on  the  great,  walking,  riding,  boating,  Ac  Speaking  of  boating,  remindi 
na  that  Harrard  hat  been  beaten  in  a  boat-race.  Tha  fact  ia  atatad  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Harvard  Hagaiine,  tbe  where,  when  and  by  whom  not  mentioned. 
Perhapa  tba  Editor  h«*  a  poor  memory  of  euch  thinga.  Courage,  Tale ;  Earr- 
■rd't  down.  Speaking  of  Harvard,  indocea  na  to  offer  a  word  of  comfort  to 
tho*e  aacret  Societiea  of  Tale,  which  have  not  obtained  all  the  men  they  wanted. 
The  Sociatiei  of  Harvard  can  obtain  no  men  at  all.  The  whole  Sophomore 
Claaa  ia  pledged  not  to  join.  There  ia  one  exception  to  the  above  remark  with 
referaoca  to  the  employment  of  the  Jnniore.  It  it  that  of  tbe  Bebrew  OUm. 
What  waa  never  known  before,  ainee  tha  eatabliahment  of  optionala,  the  num- 
ber pnrauing  tba  etudj  of  Hebrew  ia  nine — tbe  eame  aa  that  of  the  Muan.  If 
prograaa  meane  anything,  it  i*  evident  that  all  are  in  the  habit  of  relying  on  tbe 
MneM  for  the  knowledge  of  the  language.  To  show  that  thii  ii  no  mean  braoeh 
of  atudy,  we  will  juet  atate  tha  eompowtion  of  the  Claaa.  Foremoit  are  three 
Editora  of  tha  Tale  Lit.  who  lead  the  Olaea.  Neit  comei  the  Firat  Pretident  of 
the  Brotbere,  who  goea  to  recitation  occaaionally.  Moreover,  there  are  tbe 
Tioe  Preudent  of  tbe  Brotbera,  Cenaor  and  Collector.  There  ia  one  Pole,  who 
baa  eorae  all  tbe  way  from  Wartaw  to  Tale  College  to  atudy  Hebrew.    The  otber 
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twonuty  b« dMignaMd  bMt,  ontofdMoiM  »  Dalto-Pbi  man,  thaath«r  Mkooa- 
tral.  Booh  proficiaDB^  ii  made  by  all,  that  the  Editon  an  ezpaetad  icMin  to  ba 
abla  to  vrit«  Babraw  poetry,  whieh  thall  rival  tb«  lang*  of  Hoaaa  and  Miriam. 
Hm  Prwidant  ii  sxpaolad  to  daliTar  hit  (tatament  of  facta  apoeob  in  Habreir — 
III*  Viea-Praatdant  to  k*«p  tilanoa  in  Hebrew — (h«  Canwr  t«  Uaaa  hi*  mandataa 
in  Hebrew,  aod  the  Collaotor,  bacomiag  iaapirad  with  the  Jewiah  apirit,  to  isol- 
last  mora  taxee  and  appropriate  more  moaej  to  hU  owa  oaa*  tban  aoy  Oollaetor 
haa  dona  for  ycara.  Inaamnoh  ai  it  ii  one  of  the  higheit  uf  College  honor*  to 
belong  to  the  Hebrew  Claaa,  we  will  etate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Freahman  Soala- 
tiaa,  tliat  four  of  iUinembert  are  Sigma  Delta  men,  three  Sigma  Epailon,  the  re- 
mainder nentraU.     Sigma  Delta'*  ahead.     Delta  Kappa  nowhere. 

The  Sophomore*  are  oramming  themielTe*  full.  Erery  nig^t  they  giro  all 
Collage  the  headache  singing  "  Bienaala  are  a  bore."  We  would  reapaatfally 
anggcat,  that  if  thaydaaira  at  any  time  a  ehaiga  of  tune  for  their  atandard  linee, 
Ihay  can  rafar  to  the  index  of  the  Mnaioal  Collactiona  of  the  Handel  and  Hay- 
dan  Sooiety,  or  to  that  of  any  popolar  Ethiopian  melodie*.  The  Freehmen  ara 
doing,  what  Fraahmen  alone  have  not  learned  not  to  do,  atudying. 

The  eleotion*  to  Fbi  Beta  Kappa  eame  off  two  weelu  alnee,  with  the  oanal 
bell  tolUng  and  paan  at  collation.  So  great  wa*  the  joy  of  *ome  of  the  elected, 
that  they  Iniew  not  aobemeaa  for  a  week.  We  are  prond  («  state,  and  all  the 
reader*  of  the  Lit  will  be  proud  to  hear  it,  one  of  the  Editor*  ia  among  the 
happy  Dumber. 

To  ahow  that  poatio  wit  i*  not  axtinet  among  nt,  we  qnota  the  only  four 
iotelligible  lines  of  a  aoblime  effniion  that  eame  to  na  throngh  the  office ; — 
*'H(<iiiilintaiidthl>p'i  uid  n't 
?artl(aUrlr  In  iq'i 


To  show  the  power  and  beaaty  of  a  beantifnl  metaphor,  we  qoota  from  a 
poem  found  tn  an  exchange : 

"  DaiunUad,  dlnuatlid.  limiA 

WIUi  the  tausliii  brlD*  of  tha  bar." 
The  next  lime  yon  go  to  the  barber's,  reader,  yon  will  be  enabled  to  appre. 
oiate  the  third  line,  and  if  yon  ever  take  a  aail  on  a  gtuty  day  yon  may  be  lod 
to  aympathiie  with  the  poor  "  merchantman  "  mentioned  in  the  aecond. 

Noncii.— No.  I.  One  of  the  Fditor* — the  long  one — wonid  haTeformdly 
acknowledged  the  reception  of  a  Sal  from  hla  claas,  bad  there  been  room. 

Ko.  2.  Any  pemin  having  Sot.  i  and  S  of  the  XtX  Tol  of  the  Lit.  and  No. 
e  of  Tol.  XXI,  and  willing  to  dJapose  of  them,  will  confer  aepeeial  favor  bj 
•elling  Ihsm  to  T.  H.  Pease. 

To  ComBiBDTOa*.— The  article  entitled  "  Bine  "  we  were  bappy  to  receiTe, 
and  regret  that  we  cannot  find  room  for  it  in  the  present  number.  It  (hall 
appear  in  oar  next 
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iSoUcgc  ^maotments. 


"CiMachdnDk,  ehalank,  elictely, 
C<M*c1i«liiiib,  cMank,  cheU. 
Coeaeh«Iank,  ehelunk,  chrialf , 
HI  o  MMuhcluoh  ehe." — Lay  of  (JU  L»it  Miiutrtl 
"Uttl*  Boy  Blue,  go  Wow  your  horo  1" — Mmttr  Aattr. 
Or  all  classes  and  conditions  of  man,  students  moat  need  amusement. 
Best  restores  the  laboring  mnn  aod  the  morning  sun  finds  him  fresh  and 
strong,  but  the  slndent  needs  soraetliing   more  than  rent.     Bis  mind 
mmt  not  only  from  time  to  time  be  reieased  from  its  confinement,  bnt 
it  tnu^t  be  permitted,  nay,  even  compelled  to  run  at  Urge  over  the  green 
fields  and  pleasant  valleys  nbich  lie  in  tright  of  ita  prisoo  home.     Hence 
the  Deressity  of  recreation  ,for  the  student,  a  need  soon  felt  and  supplied 
irherever  a  band  of  students  collects. 

The  argnments  which  call  for  it  hare  their  infloence  in  determining  its 
character,  and  therefore,  as  a  general  thing,  Collc^  amosements  are  niA 
particularly  quiet  or  dignified. 

We  run  from  Buolid  to  his  Burial.    We  thrunt  the  hnlNisseeted 
corpse  of  a  dead  language  back  into  its  cofflo,  and  abutting  down  the 
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cover,  blow  out  ihe  liglit  and  run  over  to  the  'Powwow.'  We  Urown 
werj  thought  of  logic  in  '  Lager,*  and  whistle  swa^  all  cartx  of  ayu, — 
■po, — peri, — and  the  ihouDand  and  one  otlier  'gees.'  We  vanish  from 
the 'chorus  of  nymphs  and  salj-ra,' to  reappear  beneath  the  window  of 
Borne  fair  one  and  roll  out  living  chorus«a  in  a  living  language. 

Amuaementa  must  be  unconstrained  or  thej  will  cease  to  be  amuse- 
itienta.  One  thing,  hnwever,  we  must  learn,  and  gradually  are  doing  so ; 
that  they  may  be  unconstrained  and  yet  be  civilized.  Any  one  who  re- 
members the  time  when  Yalensianshad  no  public  amusements  of  their 
own, — when  the  Caliathumps  went  drumming  round  the  city  at  mid- 
night, carrying  off  gates,  breaking  barbers'  poles,  changing  signs  and 
■mashing  windows, — when  tlie  Burial  of  Euclid  procession  was  little 
more  than  a  noisy,  drunken  crowd,  led  on  by  the  music  of  tin  pans, 
broken  gongs,  horns,  and  stolen  d inn er-bella,^  when  participation  in  the 
Wooden  Spoon  EihibiUon  whs  a  aufficiisnt  ground  for  expulsion, — when 
the  signal  for  the  '  Pow-wowers '  to  assemlile,  was  a  bonfire  built  of 
obaira,  posts,  signs,  and  whatever  other  movable  combustible  could  be 
(bund  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colleges; — any  one  who  recalls  these  facts 
to  mind,  will  see  at  a  glance  how  great  a  progress  we  have  made 
towards  the  elevation  of  our  amusements. 

We  have  no  organized  Calintlimiips,  and  when  a  few  drunken  wights 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  relieve  a  citizen  of  his  gate,  they  do  it  quietly, 
both  for  his  sake  and  their  own. 

Tliey  are  th«  mildeit  nwnD«r«d  men 
Tbat  evar  hugged  a  lamp,  or  itoUia  gata. 

Our  Burial  of  Euclid  processions  march  in  order  through  the  streets 
and  are  precoded  by  One  bands  of  music  Our  '  Pow-wows'  are  con- 
ducted according  to  printed  programmes,  and  are  ted  off  by  the  most 
respectable  men  of  the  Class ;  and  the  character  of  the  audience  of  a 
modern  Wooden  Spoon  Exhibition,  is  a  suffiiient  evidence  of  its  advance. 

All  this  has  been  brought  about  by  men  acting  upon  a  common  sense 
view  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  our  need  of  amusement.  It  is  like  a 
Republican  Government.  If  orderly  men  will  not  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tions, rowdies  and  bullies  will,  and  the  staid  and  sober  citizea  is  sud- 
denly struck  with  astonishment  when  be  beholds  the  highest  officee  in 
the  hands  of  demagogues  and  scoundrels. 

,  Experience  bas  shown,  and  will  continue  to  show  to  the  end  of  time, 
that  studenta  must  have  amusement.  '  Where  there  's  a  will,  there  'a  a 
way,'  and  hence  exhibitions  or  ^orta  of  some  kind  or  other  will  spring 
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lip  nmong  stadenu,  eapeciallf  where  so  many  are  gxthned  together  as 
in  our  own  Tale.  No't  it  is  for  our  own  interesr,  as  well  kh  for  ottr 
credit,  that  these  exhibitions  shoult],  ut  leant,  not  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
College.  To  try  to  prevent  tliia  liy  holding  back  and  attempting  to 
frown  them  down  indignantly,  is  simply  absurd.  As  well  might  a  Sun- 
day-School teacher  uiy  to  the  little  mgged  boy  in  the  street,  '  Boy,  your 
face  iit  too  dirty,  I  shull  not  havn  anyiliing  to  do  with  you !"  The  car 
of  progress  very  often  runs  off  the  track,  and  should  men  refuse  to  get 
out  and  assist  it  on  f^in  because  the  engineer  happens  to  swear  t  No 
good  would  ever  be  acoomplished  if  good  men  weie  afraid  of  touching 
anything  badk  Nor  should  we  deapnir  of  reforming  anylhiog.  Th^ 
filthiest  soil  will  bear  the  brightest  flowers. 

But  to  drop  moraliEing.  Much  has  been  done  to  this  end  within  the 
last  fdw  years,  but  there  are  still  a  few  points  whicli  need  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  a  re/ormalion  of  tkit  kind  involves 
expense.  Our  word  '  vile,'  is  derived  from  the  Liviin  word  '  vilis,'  ehtap. 
The  transition  from  cheap  to  viU  U  a  natural  one,  which  it  would  be  well 
to  notice  in  this  connection.  It  is  impossible  that  a  Fow-wow  cnn  be 
made  respectable  without  some  expenditure.  Students  will  have  noise. 
If  not  melodious,  it  will  be  discordant.  Jf  they  dont  hare  brass  trump- 
eta,  they  will  have  tin  horns.  If  not  drums,  tin  pans.  Now  the  one  of 
these  makes  music,  nnd  the  otlier  din.  The  one  is  respectable,  the  other 
rowdy.  And  so  of  the  other  tilings,  lights,  printing,  Ati.  All  these  are 
necessary  to  give  a  celebration  of  the  kijid  under  disousMon  a  species  of 
dignity  and  respectability,  yet  they  involve  expense.  We  mnsl  not, 
therefore,  expect  to  bring  about  a  change  of  this  nature  without  an  in- 
crease of  expenditure.  Yet  here  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  run  into 
extra vHgance,  and  that  the  reaction  from  that  will  throw  the  custom 
back  to  where  we  found  it. 

This  leads  to  a  second  remark ;  that  mch  amugemtntt  thould  never  be 
aupporUd  by  a  tax.  There  are  often  men  in  a  Class  who  cannot  welt 
afford  it,  yet  from  a  kind  of  false  pride  feel  compelled  to  pay  it  because 
it  is  a  Clou  tar.  Especially  is  this  apt  to  be  the  case  in  the  younger 
Classes,  whose  members  have  not  yet  acquired  that  independence  in 
regard  to  such  matters,  which  thoy  will  in  the  course  of  their  College 
life.  Let  all  such  perfiirmances  be  based  upon  a  subscription  list.  Then,  ** 
if  there  is  a  generHl  desire  that,  the  custom  should  be  carried  out,  the 
funds  will  be  forth<K)ming ;  but  if  not,  then  it  is  beet  to  let  it  fall 
through,  for  such  a  thing  is  like  a  law, — if  public  opinion  will  not  sus- 
tain it,  it  is  sheer  folly  to  atempt  to  carry  it  out. 
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But  "gain;  of  late  tlie  dwpiwinoii  of  ih«  iipMker  Menu  to  ba,  not  so 
much  to  glorify  hit  own  Clau  in  i)ie  onbodox  Collie  wi/,  bj  fitir  tuga- 
ment  And  '  spltirgiSraiion,*  aa  to  mnke  it  appear  eialtod  L>;  deuryini;  tba 
olbera.  Tliis  gi*««  riii«  to  h  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  betweea  tlie  CIh»>«s, 
and  in  the  performance  itwlf,  causes  biiiaing  and  Hhouting,  and  a  gt-MiiJ 
disturbance.  Now  tbis  it  wrong,  and  tbeapeakcr  iB,iuag'eai»ieaBur^ 
reepon^ble  for  lU 

Let  bim  be  as  keen  and  sarc^Riic  an  he  withes,  btit  not  viluperaiiro. 
Billin*^te  Is  not  wit.  Alinse  is  not  funny.  Weliateii  for  wiL  VVucunie 
expecting  to  hear  aometliing  funny.  Instruction  we  reuejve  in  tlie  recj- 
tation  room,  advfve  and  adrounition  ««  get  in  the  Olkap«l,  rheli>rio 
and  I<i^c  we  find  in  tlie  libmry,  but  what  w«  wvdi  ontnide  is  fun. 
Sound,  liealdij  fvo,  free  from  everj-thing  ungentle  manly.  Give  us  ibat 
and  we  will  Bpidaud.  B.  r.  b. 


PrMcntation  Dan. 

AwflNO  the- rich  days  of  College  life,  preeminent  if  P-resenlation  Dmj. 
On  tbMt  dHj,  our  Alma  Mater  presents  to  our  countrj  and  the  world  an 
hundred  men — all  of  tli^m,  her  own  well-nurtured  sons.  It  is  emjibHl- 
icttll;  a  CloM  dHj.  Tbrougliout  the  College  world,  one  cIhcs  is  tlie  nb- 
•orbing  tbeme  of  tliought  end  cotiver^alion.  Ii  in  ihe  dosing  ihnpter 
in  it*  bixtory.  The  influence  of  iu  meniWra  as  individuals,  will  be  felt 
berea^r,  but  as  ■  united  body,  as  an  org^iization  ureated  by  circuia- 
atKnce\  its  days  are  numbered,  and  its  power  is  Uid  a-dJe  fur  ever. 

But  it  is  to  each  student  personally,  that  tbis  day  has  its  deepest 
meaning.  It  is  an  epoch  in  bis  bislory  to  which  Hope  has  le«l  him  on 
Car  years  gone  by,  and  to  vbicli  Memory  sball  often  lead  him  ba<^  in 
years  to  come.  It  marks  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  life'n  greaieat 
and  most  cherished  plans,  Tlie  College  course'  is  traveled  through. 
College  dayr,  flying  swift  as  the  weaver's  shuttle,  hare  woven  the  qbar- 
Witer  lie  is,  nud  wnuiglit  out  die  mnn  be  is  to  be.  I->  all  well  I  Is  all 
as  it  should  bel  Ah  I  the  mi^vingr,  Llie  unavailing  regrets  of  that 
day  I 

We  believe  that  while  mo>t  would  neither  hasten  nor  delay  its 
coming,  all  meet  it  with  loiugled   (eeliuga  of  joy  and  sadoa-B.     Th« 
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WDM  of  IMW  frMdotD,  the  realiaaiioii  of  k  long  hoped  for  time,  bring 
l^adnew.  Yet  the  soul  is  full  of  wtsbea,  sincere  but  uaelesa,  thxi  all 
Ruy  be  began  and  lke<]  over  agwn.  Hov  different  would  the  yean 
bft^Mtttl  But  relenlleea  lime  never  rolls  liie  wheels  biickward.  llto 
Part  »  JNMM^.  Tlie  oarelwa  irraeponeible  daja  of  YouUi  are  gone,  and 
Life,  real,  Uera  LJfe  is  opened.  Now  our  tremblings  aud  weakneeB 
ahriiika  baek.  But  it  is  of  no  um.  Heady  or  no,  be  the  ship  eaalked, 
ballasted,  equipped  or  not,  to  day  it  mu.H  be  launubed  on  that  Sea 
wbiuh  ever  wideoa  outward  and  ooward  till  its  waten  lave  the  far  off 
•l>orea  of  Eternity. 

With  a  heart  saddeaed  by  such  coatemplationa,  the  graduating 
atudent  eMers  the  diapel  in  tlie  moraiog  of  ^'raBeotaLioo,  and  in  the 
long  aoenstomed  place  takea  hia  seat  with  all  liia  claaamates  for  the  last 
tiiae.  There  is  deep  sadness  in  that  word  Uut.  It  is  often,  but  not 
oftenest,  applied  to  the  departure  of  that  wbieli  we  are  glad  town  going. 
Li  this  world  we  bid  farewell  to  more  good  things  than  bad,  to  more 
we  luve  than  bate,  and  every  farewtll  id  another  tulliog  of  that  solemn 
bell  wlii<^  is  erer  telling  u*  that  all  is  pasung  away.  The  Old  Ghapel, 
whatever  may  have  been  bis  feelings  hitlierlo,  is  laered  to  the  student 
to-ilay— eacred  with  the  hallowed  memories  of  former  years.  However 
irreverent  he  may  have  regHrded  it  in  tlie  past,  he  worships  there  to-dtiy 
— woMhips  with  a  full  heart.  He  is  pretented.  From  revered  lips, 
fall  the  last  words  of  oonusel  and  blessing.  All  aeema  a  dream.  Four 
years  gone  1    Whither  I  • 

Then  eomee  the  Poem.  Tlie  tender  feelings  of  the  boar  can  find  ex- 
preision  in  none  but  the  most  delicate  terms.  Poetry  is  their  natural 
channel.  Their  soft  sadness  is  best  breathed  in  mensiires  mild  and  sub- 
dued as  the  whisperings  of  the  sammer  afr,  as  it  floats  through  the 
forest  leaves.  Thus  food  asBodations  always  seek  to  be  embalmed. 
Where  is  the  Poet  who  has  not  sung  of  his  childhood— his  past!  l^e 
CIms  Poem  is  to  express  the  emotions  (»f  the  class.  If  it  doea  this,  the 
anthor  is  successful.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Poet  always  to  say  in  Uie 
best  manner  posdble  what  all  feet. 

After  this  is  the  Oration.  Here  we  have  always  ihou^t  to  be  the 
most  Civorable  opportunity  for  good  speaking  that  oocurs  to  any  one  !n 
Cuilfge.  It  irtheonly  ml  occasion.  Junior  Exhibition  and  Com- 
iDeacement  are  gotten  up  mainly  to  show  off.  The  whole  performance 
then  is  mechanical.  It  is  a  display  of  powers,  not  the  legitimate  uw  of 
them.  But  Presentation  day  is  full  of  reality.  A  living  man  speaks 
to  living  men  on  a  living  theme.    It  is  no  time  for  cold  speoulation. 
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The  orator  u  in  tho  miflst  of  Uie  college  world  to  move  Uie  collie 
heart.  Four  yean  lie  haa  lir»4  here— the  aum  of  that  life  he  ia  now  to 
tell.  Four  year*  he  has  held  oommunion  with  tlieae  hundred  man, 
and  thi*  laat  hour  he  is  to  apeak  to  them  what  no  other  man  can. 
The  one  great  requitite  for  the  orator  on  this  occnaion  is  Soul,  Brain 
is  not  enough.  He  mast  be  a  man  alive  to  ererytliing  noble  and  tnie 
in  life,  to  whom  the  occasion  ahnll  anggest  a  theme,  and  who,  atrong  in 
the  ioapiration  of  the  hour,  shall  away  its  conflicting  emotiona  to  some 
high  end.  The  hearera  are  not  cold,  disinterested  spectators,  but  men 
eager  and  anxious  to  kear.  No  man  ofien  haa  such  an  audience.  At 
length  cornea  the  farewell  to  instnicton,  to  fellow-stodenta,  to  dasa- 
males.  How  the  orator  can  go  through  tliis  part  of  his  duty,  we  have 
always  wondered.  Ue  must  liave  learned  the  art  of  lelf-control  to  p^ 
fectiou.  The  warm  student  heart  is  full.  \o  empty  sentimentality  ia 
there.  Like  a  olood,  de«p  sympathizing  sadneae  settles  down  upon  the 
whole  BBserably,  and  hot  tears  are  ready  to  gush  from  ao  tinndned  pw 
(rfeyes. 

"Taart,  idia  taan,  I  know  not  what  thay  mpaa, 

Tsar*  from  ihe  dapthi  of  lome  diTJaa  daipair 

Rise  from  th«  heart,  and  gstber  to  the  eyes, 

In  looking  oil  the  happy  Auturon  fields, 

And  thiaking  of  the  dayt  tkat  are  lo  mare, 

<  "Fresh  ae  the  flnt  bram  glittering  oi>  a  lail. 

That  bringi  onr  friend*  a^  from  the  underworld. 
Bad  ai  the  last  which  reddeni  orer  one 
That  linhi  wiih  all  we  loTe  belnw  the  verge : 
So  aad,  so  Trash,  the  dayi  that  are  no  more^ 

"  Ab,  sad  and  itranga  aa  in  dark  iummar  dawns 
The  aarljest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 
To  dying  eara,  when  onto  dying  eyea 
The  easement  alowly  growa  a  glimmering sqcars; 
8a  sad,  so  atraaga,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

"  Dear  a*  remembered  kii-ses  sfler  Jesth, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeleu  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  srs  for  othen  ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  Iotb,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  day*  that  are  no  more." 
The  Parting  Song  i«  but  another  expreasiou   of  what  haa  already 
been  said,  in  which  all  engage.       It  is  a  ^neral  good  bye  set  to  munc. 
Thus  close  the  public.  Marciaes  of  the  day,  exercisea  the  like  of  which 
in  depth  and  meaning,  in  respect  to  tlie  emotions  they  excite,  the  high 
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rasolres  they  inapire,  and  their  formftiive  influence  over  the  life,  we  know 
not  of  on  anotber  oecaBion,  in  College  or  out  of  it. 

Of  the  (tinner  ihat  foJIowB,  we  know  nothing.  It  is  one  of  those  ex- 
periencea  wbiuh  come  to  a  man  but  once  in  bis  life,  and  of  wbioh  there 
msy  be  no  spectatore.  Our  time  n  not  yet.  As  Uncle  Tom  said,  "I 
tell  ye  what,  Maa'r  George,  the  Lord  girea  good  many  things  twice  over, 
but  he  never  gives  ye  a  mother  but  once,"  so  we  say  of  the  Faculty  and 
tbeir  dinner. 

The  afternoon  is  intensely  interesEing,  because  it  is  a  truthful  eibiU- 
tion  of  the  genial,  social  life  of  the  student.  Our  work  here  is  moetly 
head  work,  but  the  heart  that  does  not  grow  mnc>i  in  ibeM  four  yean, 
must  be  made  of  rock.  Out  under  the  old  patriarchal  elms,  (the  tent 
being  ihe  rainy  day  exception,)  which  hnve  witnessed  many  a  good 
time,  the  class  assemble  to  bat'e  another,  'their  last.  Tlie  windows  of 
tbe  Lyceum  and  adjoining  Culleges  are  filled  with  fair  ones,  not  a  few 
of  whom,  we  fancy,  have  a  deeper  than  friendly  interest  in  the  eiercisea 
of  the  occasion.  Tbilber  are  many  glances  cast,  not  without  the  desir- 
ed response.  Probably  there  are  those  in  every  class,  how  many  we 
know  not,  who,  daring  their  College  sojourn,  cultivate  a  finer  feeling 
tban  brotherly  love  for  classmates.  Wayward  young  men  those.  Fer- 
bspe,  however,  they  are  not  tbe  least  happy  of  to-day.  To  them,  sit- 
ting on  the  grads  beneath  the  gaze  of  aui-h  ia  galaxy  of  bright  eyes,  the 
long  pipe  is  passed  around,  and  whatever  have  been  his  principles  or 
practices  in  the  past,  every  man  smokes.  We  take  this  to  be  the  Calu- 
met of  Peace.  There  hare  been  rivalries  and  enmities  even  amoDg 
classmates.  Now  they  all  vanish  in  smuke.  To  foi^ve  and  forget  is 
the  desire  of  every  heart        • 

The  songs  are  full  of  that  ardent  enthusiasm  which  thrives  only  in 
tbe  souls  of  young  men.  With  less  of  tbe  abandon  than  is  usual  in 
College  songs,  tbey  unite  a  certain,  traraalous,  hopeltil  looking  into  the 

"  We've  gsined  •oioe  friends,  and  itndled  some, 
£tU  Lift  miat  tM  the  utory, 
list's  cling  to  all  tlis  jojs  wa  hsvs, 
And  ttrikafoT  Lote  and  Olorf." 

Tbe  Class  History  is  a  very  interesting  document.  It  fnlfills  its  end 
as  well  as  Macaulay'it  History  of  England.  Its  subjects  are  varions,  and 
tbey  are  treated  in  that  happy,  spicy  manner  whicli  always  gains  attea- 
tioB.    The  obsen-aiions,  though  not  always  profound,  might  be  very 
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infltractire  U>  the  indivTduali  under  consMer&tion.  All  men  love  to 
Uugb,  and  students  especriHily.  Henoe  it  ia  delightfiil  to  call  np^  hy  nay 
of  vBTiety,  the  most  ridiculous  reiDiDUceDcea  of  FreahmKo  year. 

After  a  wliile  comes  ths  standing  round  in  a  ring  fur  a  general  shak- 
ing of  bands.  This  is  the  roost  affecting  exercise  of  the  day.  This 
shaking  of  hands — the  kind,  glad  greetir^  throughout  the  dviliud  world. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  cnsUHn.  Of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  students  know 
best  how  to  use  \L  Ueanless  fasliinn  sometimes  dictates  a  cold  eiten- 
sion  of  tiie  finger-tipo,  a  lifeless  laying  together  of  hands,  destitute  ot 
interest  and  exprensire  of  notliing.  The  student  is  buund  by  no  such 
notions.  He  extends  bis  whole  band  wilb  his  whole  heart  in  iL  His 
H  a  glad  welcome,  a  full  assurance  of  friendship.  Widi  regard  to  this 
performance  on  Presentation,  we  cannot  find  wards  to  express  onr  feel- 
ings. We  always  witneu  ft  with  a  heart  too  full  for  ntterance.  Of 
those  who  participate,  the  harshest  are  subdued  into  sad  tendemes*^  and 
strong,  manly  hearts,  give  themselves  up  to  weep  and  sob  like  chil- 
dren. 

The  ivy  is  planted.  Abotit  its  roots  is  placed  a  little  nourishing 
earth  by  each  member  of  the  Class,  to  perp«tante  tbe  memory  of  the 
band  he  lovee.  Let  it  grow.  It  bHhII  be  an  emblem  of  that  friendship 
b<^Dn  here,  ever  to  grow  upward.  As  each  season,  it  is  dressed  in  a 
fresh  garment  of  green,  it  shall  tell  of  the  perpetnal  youth  and  beauty 
of  classmate  devotion.  We  may  oome  back  here  in  future  yean  to 
find  the  Library  buildings  all  mantled  with  ivy,  the  growth  of  brother- 
ly love. 

Then  are  cheers  for  tbe  several  Collc^ies.  Stand  firm.  Old  Buildings 
and  Spires :  yours  is  tbe  reward  suuglit  by  tbe  aspiring  of  all  lime — the 
applause,  the  grateful  homage  of  earnest,  int^illigent  men.  Uaay  diall 
dwell  heneatl)  your  roofs,  who,  departing,  will  leave  you  as  the  sacred 
repositories  of  associatioos  dear  as  life,  and  numberless  aa  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  We  regret  that  amid  this  cheering,  the  old  elms  are  neglected. 
They  deserve  from  us  everlasting  gratitude  and  honor. 

After  a  good-bye  round  of  applause  fur  bim  wbo  in  times  past  pre- 
nded  over  the  intereets  of  the  institution,  and  for  him  who  now  dischar- 
gea  that  high  duty,  the  class  crowd  into  the  galleries  at  prayers,  and 
thus  close  the  exercises  of  Presentation  Day.  And  what  does  it  all 
mean  T  It  means  that  men  hare  hearts  as  well  aa  heads,  which  receive 
development  here.  It  means  that  the  sods  of  Yale  love  her  and  each 
Other.  To  them  her  name  ii  a  bond  of  union  throughout  the  woiM. 
Aitd  as  the  chiMren  of  Israel  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  tbair  grand  faati- 
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▼al  ev^Tj  j«ar,  so  do  th«  graduates  of  Yule  assemble  annaallf ,  to  kd^w 
their  strength  within  her  bounds. 

PreseotBtion  of  fiftj-ttBTeD  is  over — a  da^  which  *>!'  he  long  remem- 
bered with  pleMurs  by  those  who  were  spectators,  and  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  psrtidpated.  Fift} -eight  comes  next,  and  that 
right  speedily.  To  us  tliere  is  but  one  mure  long  summer  racation— 
one  more  in  the  wint«r — one  more  in  the  spring,  then  come  ezamina- 
tiona,  then  the  interchange  of  autographa  and  [ucturea,  then  Presenta- 
tion, then  Commeacament,'theB  Lift,  a.  h.  l. 


lDI|cn  tl|e  Ulearn  tDorllr  is  SIrcping. 

Wh«  tb«  WMry  wnrld  is  tlMplng, 
SlMping  at  th<i  midiii|{bt  hnur ; 
Wben  the  star*  aboTS  ara  weeping  I 

Dewdropi  on  each  tiny  flower ; — 
Forth  from  cloadj  eurtain  oreeplag 
Shines  the  mooa. 

Lol  athwart  tha  darkneu  leaping, 
'  L<s|d(ut  with  a  noiieltaa  tpead, 
On,  and  vttr  on  is  creeping 
Silver  fheen  o'er  hill  sod  mead. 
Id  each  hidden  nook  a-peeping 
8hio«*  the  moon. 

Hjstio  light  through  casement  b«sming. 
Beaming  with  its  ghoatly  gleams, 
On  lh«  sleeper's  pale  face  etresming 
Breaks  the  fetters  of  his  dreama 
On  the  sleeper  that  was  dreaming 
Shines  the  uosn. 

Thert  the  fairies  too  are  danoiog, 
Dancing  'neath  the  Turest  gUdes, 
Where  the  elfin  musin  traiioing 
Charms  the  night  till  starlight  fades  i— 
On  the  merry  scene  a-g1«aelng 
fihinsf  the  moon. 
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Id  th*  dMp  myitarioiu  ocean, 
OeaiD  where  the  mfrnudda  sleep, 
Where  tba  WATei  with  ceaseleu  motion 
'Hid  the  roekf  chMiui  leap ; — 
Through  the  wild  tai  mad  commotion 
Shinea  the  nooii. 

WheD  the  weary  world  is  ateepiag, 
SleepLDg  at  the  midoight  hoar, 
When  tba  itan  above  are  weeping 
Dewdropt  on  each  ^ny  flower;'— 
Forth  from  cloudy  curtain  creeping 
Bhinea  the  moon. 


TOWNSEND  PRIZE   ESSAYS. 
9l)e  Cogic  of  BcDolntion. 


Mew  fastioB  H^stemB  mightier  Iban  themtelveB,  Hnd  of  marrelous 
beauty;  furOod  has  builded  tbem  all  in  the  bum&n  beart,  and  we  but 
fulfill  His  purpose  in  embodying  our  own  deep  impulses  in  the  living 
forrai  of  human  goTemraent.  The  structure  of  all  BOcial  or^nizadon 
rests  upon  principles  univerutl  as  humanity  itseif;  and  where  these  are 
lost  sight  of  in  institutions  which  spring  from  tJiero,  it  is  not  strange 
that  men  should  dig  deep,  and  Btrive  to  build  anew  upon  the  brood 
groundwork  of  truth  that  underlies  tbe  whole  Jabric  of  social  life. 

Such  ii  tbe  work  of  Revolution — going  back,  iu  its  mode  of  tiiougfat, 
to  those  unseen  springs  of  action  which  lie  in  the  Tery  constitution  of 
oar  being,  and  reaching  forward,  in  the  development  of  that  thou^t,  to 
the  recognition  of  immutable  rights  in  tlie  visible  organisms  of  govern- 
ment The  leading  idea  of  a  Revolution  is  the  popular  conception  of 
tbe  best  goTemmeot ;  and  its  aim,  not  to  establish  the  State  upon  a  new- 
ly invented  basis,  but  to  bring  it  back  to  those  primeval  foundations 
which  God  himself  has  laid  in  the  hearta  of  all  men. 

Tbe  germs  of  all  government  are  tbe  seeds  of  all  Revolution  ;  both 
are  tbe  outgrowth  of  the  same  first  principlea  of  our  nature,  identical 
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in  their  origin,  and  differing  in  reinlt  only  as  their  deTelopment  id  grad- 
ual or  Budden. 

Httnca  it  is  that  rerolutionistii  gronnd  their  action  upon  those  siinple 
doctrine*  which  alone  uphold  aod  modifv  go vem menial  institutions,  and 
which  men  receive  as  ultimate  truths.  These  elements  of  Iterulution 
are  two-fold ;  the  ob/ectire  notion  of  the  relation  between  society  and  the 
individual,  which  varies  among  different  people,  and  findsitst-xprefsion 
in  the  ideal  man;  and  the  tul^ctive  ftelingt,  which  are  common  to  all 
men,  and  the  same  in  all  ages. 

The  ideal  man  forms  the  type  of  every  government,  and  determines 
the  character  of  every  Revolution.  A  low  ideal  drags  the  government 
down  to  its  own  level ;  a  lofty  one  elevates,  or  destroys  it.  The  ancients 
retarded  the  individual  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  State,  and  ihue  nnder- 
ed  Revolution,  in  its  modern  sense,  impossible.  To  the  people,  the  gov- 
ernment was  all  in  all,  and  it  lefl  them  no  foothold  for  uppo^iiion. 
Europe  made  great  advance  in  civilization  through  other  agencies,  before 
ahe  was  prepared  for  that  of  Revolution.  Feudal  Aristocracy,  (he  Cler- 
gy and  Royalty,  each  gained  the  ascendancy  for  a  time,  and  each  in  turn 
fulfilled  its  mission  in  the  great  labor  of  enfranchising  the  race.  But 
there  was  a  result  they  bad  not  the  power  to  achieve.  They  commenced 
the  work  Revolulion  was  to  finish.  The  elevation  of  the  pe<iple  was 
beyond  their  reach,  and  foreign  to  their  purpose.  Their  stru^le  was 
for  particular  classes  and  special  privileges,  while  there  was  a  battle  to 
be  fought  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  as  opposed  to  all  classes,  and 
for  universal  rights,  as  opposed  to  all  privilc^.  At  length  men  began 
to  understand  their  own  nobility,  and  to  regard  government  valuable 
only  so  far  as  it  sought  their  own  highest  good.  Then  came  Revolution. 
Tha  philosophers  of  the  IBth  century  were  the  fathers  of  the  struggle  of 
ninety-eight,  not  because  they  taught  rebellion,  but  because  Ihey  insiill- 
fld  into  the  popular  mind  a  higher  Aotion  of  humanity,  and  because 
from  them  people  learned  to  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  venerable 
corruption,  and  all  tbe  institutions  of  unjust  government  Hey  gave  to 
France  a  new  Ideal ;  and  striving  to  realize  what  was  shadowed  forth  in 
the  national  mind,  ^e  wrought  out  the  mighty  conception  in  fire  and 
blood. 

Individuals  sometimes  rebel  from  motives  less  coniprehensive  than  tbe 
elevation  of  their  kind ;  nation^  never.  Revolutions  are  for  the  attain- 
ment of  something  nobler  and  higher ;  for  the  establioliment  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  moot  nearly  approaches  a  peO|)le's  notion  of  tlie  i>erfeut 
fi>rm.     All  systems  are  esiimHted  by  their  conformity  to,  or  departure 
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(rtHQ,  ttiin  ideal  siancliiTd.  Tha  aecuritv  of  all  the  rigliis  with  which  ihey 
invest  the  indiviJual,  ib  the  greM  end  to  be  gained;  xM  tiiiagD  elM  «re 
to  them  but  meaas,  or  hindrances,  to  this  accompliahiDent.  TItia  esti- 
mate or  mtm  at  iDMi — the  ideal  of  an^  a^  or  people — stand*  forth  m 
an  ultimate  fact,  the  aulhority  of  wLit-b  as  a  ground  of  autaon  men 
Difver  dan  to  question,  and  beyund  which  tliey  never  seek  to  peuetrate^ 
Budi  ia  the  first  great  elerneiitary  principle  of  KevolutioD. 

But  the  loftiest  (nnoeption  of  man  ami  his  attribute*  ■•  insuffidentof 
Itself  to  produue  Revuluii»n.  Men  feel  before  they  set,  and  resolve  to  do 
tomeMng  before  they  determine  lekat.  Their  idea  of  thiiif(a  external  to 
(liemMl^es  may  guide  their  effurbt,  hut  the  viul  energy  lie*  wiihia. 
Theories  are  empty  speculations  till  the  deep  coasciousneu  of  men  givai 
them  a  significance  and  a  power.  RerolutionB  spring  from  tha  heart 
rather  than  the  head,  and  originate  in  untaught  impulses  rather  ihan 
reason.  When  the  inherent  right  to  life  and  property  is  di>r^^rtl«d  ; 
wh«n  the  kindly  feeling  of  benevolence,  which  gi>ea  out  toward  all  hu- 
man kind,  U  outraged  by  the  suffering  ai  ulhen ;  when  die  BanntiuM  of 
doinenliu  life  are  invaded,  and  the  lore  of  fmnily  and  kindred  set  at 
naught;  when  the  desire  of  power,  which  leads  them  to  abhor  servility, 
is  thwarted  ;  when  freedonitif  opinion  aud  of  expression  u  wrongful); 
checked;  when  the  aspirations  of  palri'itii'm  are  cru^ed  by  the  degra- 
dation uf  their  country,  men  feel  the  wrong  they  suffer,  and  wait  lor  no 
bomily  on  human  rights  to  rouse  them  to  action.  Il  mas  not  his  dvetrime 
of  kingly  prerogative  thai  cost  the  First  Uliarles  his  life,  but  the  practi- 
cal measures  which  resulted  from  it  It  was  not  their  colonial  depend- 
ence that  roused  our  own  fathers  to  resietance,  but  the  forcible  riolation 
of  what  th»y  conceived  to  bo  tlieir  dearest  privileg**  A  paltry  tax  on 
tea  did  wlmtno  mere  theory  nf  oppression  could  have  effected.  Intole- 
rable Kufiering  among  tlie  people  gave  the  Frencli  Revolution  afierconeaa 
which,  in  destroying  dynattiea,  well  nigh  overturned  i»ciety  iiarlf. 

Still,  these  subjective  principle  of  our  nature,  when  acting  alone,  are 
unequal  to  the  work  of  Revolution.  They  cause  uprising*  and  fearful 
struggles,  but  in  the  absence  of  other  aid  are  a  destructive  furc«^  with- 
out deSnite  aim,  capacity  for  uhoosing  better  forms,  or  power  to  r»«oa- 
struct.  When  these  are  united  wiih  a  high  conception  of  the  ideal 
man,  tlie  movement  possessts  at  once  euergpting  and  directing  agencies, 
and  the  essential  conditions  of  all  Revolution  are  fulHlled. 

This  universal  peculiarity  of  Kevolutioiiary  altempta — the  fact  of  their 
being  grounded  on  what  men  receive  as  ultimate  truths — is  fraught  with 
deep  meaning,  and  gives  to  them  their  chief  sign i^cance,  by  determiniog 
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the  occaaion  of  the  conteat,  shvping  ita  foiitiires,  snd  tlius  inflnencing  the 
oharftctt-rof  ite  results. 

1.  It  liinita  Itevolutiona  to  caws  where  Buoh  meuures  have  become  an 
■baolole  iteceaMiy.  Iiniijriniiry  evils  never  endsiiger  kiiigdotns,  or  dia- 
torb  tlie  opemtion  of  •jatemaiic  government.  In tailion  never  confoands 
real  wrung  witli  the  seeining.  Men  do  not  engage  io  Revolution  m  « 
pwtime,  but  aa  a  bai]  labor  for  the  acoompliahmeni  of  great  good.  The 
prim-igiks  u]ion  which  Revolutions  depend  are  the  aame  that  tea«'k  the 
•dvantagri  of  govemmeat  itiutlf,  and  they  retider  inen  alow  to  destroy 
one  vjstcm,  while  they  direct  how  to  estaMixh  another  in  iis  p\ac9. 
"  Tliere  are  no  iostantwa  of  nHtstanc-p,"  said  tlie  elder  Adaiua,  "  until  re- 
|)eate(l,  mulliplied  opfirfBHiens  hHVe  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  their 
niters  had  fortnrd  Httled  jiUna  to  deprire  tticm  of  tlieir  liherticM ;"  and 
even  Machisvel  derlares,  that  not  ingratitude  to  thdr  rukn,  but  muuh 
love,  is  the  constHnt  faultof  the  people. 

2.  Il  gires  them  a  right  diroL-tinn.  Revolutions  never  travel  hack- 
wards,  and  never  fail  of  acoomplisUing  some  good.  'Jlie  advance  may 
be  small  indeed,  but  it  is  a  step  in  tlie  troe  [Mth,  and  cannot  be  utterly 
In  vain.  A  tyrant  may  seize  the  government  by  a  coup  tT  elat,  or  hy 
lathering  military  power  in  periods  of  anarchy,  but  never  by  a  Revulu- 
tion.  A  popjlar  outbreak  ha-i  for  its  ohjeot  siimething  more  than  the 
elevation  of'  a  di-spot.  and  men  are  too  true  to  themeelvea  to  compass 
their  own  subji-ciion.  They  chant  tlie  Mitrsellaise  to  sacred  Freedom, 
but  sing  no  triumphal  songs  to  Tyranny.  Kevolutiooa  may  not  finish 
tlieir  work,  but  tliey  pri.-pare  the  way,  and  do  soraediing  in  die  great 
cause  fur  which  tliey  are  instituted.  France  to-day,  with  all  her  humil- 
intion,  is  better  than  of  uld,  for  tlie  veetiges  of  an  overpoweriag  Feudal- 
ism have  been  swept  away,  and  she  but  bidea  her  lime  for  the  full  realir 
■ation  of  what  she  has  hdf  accomplished.  Her  transition  state  came 
later  than  with  England,  and  advMncee  slowly,  becauHe  her  degradatioB 
was  great.  '  When  men  rebuild  a  city  tliey  first  t^ir  down  lofty  wdla 
■ad  eiately  dwelling*,  and  amidst  the  luin  there  springs  up  many  * 
riiaUiy  hut.  and  people  mourn  that  fur  this  tlie  builders  iiave  desiroyed 
M  mu(j) ;  but  undemvath  the  ruhbirh,  all  silently  tlie,  workmen  lay 
the  deep  foundation  atonea  whereon  shall  one  day  rise  a  new  city 
more  beautifnl  than  the  fii^t.  And  so  it  is  with  the  privets  of  Revolu- 
tions. 

3.  Tliis  characteristio  of  Revolutions  prodoces  a  unity  of  effort  among 
laiga  ma>see  of  men,  and  thu*  invests  the  undertaking  with  the  attribute 
6f  almost  unlimited  power.    We  read  that  when  Godfrey  led  the  armioB 
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of  £uro|>e  to  their  Gnt  cruuJe,  and  at  length  the  toil-worn  legions  be- 
held llie  Saered  City,  a  deep  sound  rolled  through  tbe  might;  host  like 
the  murmur  of  a  tempest,  as  Hitli  one  impulse  each  man  of  tliat  great 
multitude  cried  out,  ''Jerusalem  1  Jerusalem  1"  So  in  Kevolufioua  are 
men  moved  by  one  feeliuff,  and  a  univeraal  murmur  rises  up  from  the 
nation,  as  viih  one  voii-e  the  people  utter  the  great  truth  for  ilib  succeea 
of  whiuli  the  contest  is  entered  upon.  Revoluiion  mutt  arise  from  priD> 
dpl«s  comprehended  and  felt  by  all  men,  and  upon  a  hum  broad  as  the 
object  to  be  gained.  When  the  whole  people  are  (bus  filled  with  a 
single  iilea,  and  striving  for  a  single  purpOM,thtir  united  energy  beiromea 
powerful  to  overcome  all  difficulty  and  to  bear  down  sll  oppoeiliun, 

4.  Moreover,  it  produces  earneglnesn  of  individual  exertion,  and  thai 
•ecnrei  peraeveronce  of  effoK.  Men  feel  sure  of  being  in  (lie  right,  and 
the  principles  which  move  them  are  too  deep-rooted  to  allow  feebleneaa 
of  execution, or  a  pause  in  what  ihej  have  undertaken.  At  sucb  limea 
men  act  from  a  stem  conviction  of  duty,  and  it  may  be  with  the  fearful 
energy  of  despair.  Tliey  msy  not  always  have  the  ability  to  guide  their 
action  wise!},  but  tbey  have  hearts  to  f«el,  and  suffering  mMk&i  heroes  of 
them  alt.  Men  .thus  actuated  by  principles  which  to  them  have  all  the 
authority  of  innpiration,  and  by  which  they  become  imbued  with  a  fer- 
vor tliiit  not  unfrequently  approaches  madness,  do  tlieir  work  with  » 
sweeping  power  and  titoroiighnesi ;  and  herein  lies  at  once  die  hope  and 
the  diinger  of  Revolution. 

1.  In  seeking  to  embody  (he  abstractions  of  governmental  theory  in 
practical  institutions,  men  are  liable  to  overlook  the  modifii-^ationa  de- 
manded by  human  imperfection  and  weakness,  and  to  forget  that  possi- 
ble systems  are  at  best  but  approximations  to  the  true,  and  uAea 
necessHrily  blended  with  the  false. 

2.  In  following  the  teachings  of  Gr«t  principles,  too,  Bevolutionists  ar« 
likely  to  make  insufficient  allowance  for  the  peculiar  circumstancea 
which  surround  their  undertaking,  and  the  real  condition  of  the  nation 
for  which  the  reform  is  intended.  Leading  minds  o(^n  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish bigherfonns  thau  the  people  are  fitted  to  receive,  or  prepared  to 
support  " Circumatances,"  says  Edmund  Burke,  "give  in  reality  to 
every  political  principle  its  distinguisliing  color  and  discriminating  effect. 
The  circumstances  are  what  render  every  civil  and  political  scheme  ben- 
eficial or  noxious  to  mankind." 

8.  But  the  one  danger  in  Revolutions  greater  than  all  others,  ariaea 
from  that  uuivenality  of  action  which  first  priaciples  insure,  and  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  when  masse*  of  men  act  together,  tbe  sense  of  responutnl- 
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itf  is  lot4,  and,  hy  deriving  from  each  other  mutual  coimtenance  and  en- 
oonragement,  they  plunge  into  eiceasea  which  HsindividuaU  thej  would 
never  dare  to  attempt,  and  from  which,  under  other  circumstances,  they 
would  shrink  back  in  horror.  Of  all  the  cruelties  on  the  face  of  History, 
those  o{  revolutionary  fury  which  degenerates  into  mob  law,  are  the 
meet  terrible,  and  furnish  the  most  revolting  picture  of  human  wicked- 
ness coupled  with  power. 

With  all  theM  tendencies  forgooS  and  liabilities  to  error,  Revolutions 
present  themselves,  not  as  irregular  outbursts,  but  as  natural  and  inevi- 
table phenomena  in  the  progress  of  the  race.  They  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  corruption,  but  are  themselves  a  product,  not  of  the  disease 
which  has  crept  into  ibe  State,  but  of  the  health  there  is  left  in  it.  Tbey 
mark  the  heart-throbs  of  a  nation,  and  reoonl  the  phases  of  the  populv 
thought  in  their  works  of  destruction  and  regeneration.  They  are  the 
pendulum-beats  of  the  public  mind,  forever  oscillating  about  the  point 
of  absolute  truth,  and  ever  tending  towards  what  they  .cannot  fully  at- 
tain. They  arean  index  not  of  baibsrisni,  butofa  growing  civilization. 
Nationn  gain  Ktrength  from  the  stru^les  of  ilieir  growth,  and  often  de- 
rive their  richest  benefit  from  the  deepest  commotion.  The  Pool  of 
Betheada  possessed  healing  virtue  only  when  die  angel  troubled  its 
waters. 

Revolutions  are  not  to  Be  regarded,  then,  as  a  lamentable  fact,  but  as 
the  chief  remedial  agency  f»r  unjust  guvemnieuL  They  are  the  \a0, 
great  means  of  deliverance  to  which  mankind  can  look,  and  their  recur- 
rence must  continue  just  so  long  as  oppression  and  wrong  usurp  domin- 
ion over  the  aflajrs  of  men.  The  necessity  for  their  existence  will  have 
ceased  only  when  the  time  for  wars  and  Gghtings  shall  have  passed  away, 
and  the  far-off  reign  of  peace  and  good  will  shall  be  extended  over  all 
ni^one  and  people : 

"  When  the  war  dram  throbs  no  longer. 
And  the  battle  Sags  ire  furled 
Id  the  Psrliameot  of  man. 

The  FedePBtion  of  the  world. 
Then  tba  commoD  leDsa  of  mnt 

BbsII  hold  a  ft-etfnl  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  liodly  earth  (hall  slnmber, 
Laptin  nniversBl  law." 
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Ulnsterj) :  its  Jiifliimte  in  ll)e  TttliQions  ttraining  of  &\an. 

BT   W.  O.    OUB,   eBlHBT,  trt. 

Ths  religions  trkinine  of  mm  begin*  in  the  study  of  external  facta. 
Tbe  mind  maasurea  it<«elf  agAiiut  pkyticul  phenomsna  before  it  can  ac- 
knowledge wealcDeM  or  develop  stl%nglh.  TUus  man,  wild  i*  first  in- 
atinctive.  tlirn  aensidve.  then  reflttutive,  goes  forth  to  a  new  life,  loanitig 
"  inviuble  tiling*  of  God  by  tbe  tliingit  thai  are  wen." 

Eitarnal  facta  becomo  influenc-M  in  tJii«  gruwth,  through  their  fitneaa 
to  employ  ibe  active  prinuiplrs  of  hii  nature.  They  do  not  mold  Um 
obarautar  or  aUape  tbe  life.  Tbey  are  the  medici  through  wbidi  man 
doe*  it  for  bimoelf. 

But  th«  (tudy  of  Gicta  alone  ia  not  enough.  Tlie  mind  paows  to  th« 
Hiv«atigati<)n  of  their  ci^culllalance^  (heir  telaiions  to  each  other  and  it- 
■alt  Uicherto  all  knowlrdge  haa  been  of  iauliited  fragments — auattarad 
points  or  l^ht,  dimly  auggeatiug  tbe  immenaity  which  tliey  cannot  illo- 
minntfl.  Study  hai  been  the  apprehension  of  facta,  and  tliia  does  not 
satisfy.  Imperceptibly  there  has  grown  up  a  belief  in  ultimate  cause* 
and  general  laws,  and  to  thsM  the  mind  lahors  to  ascend.  It  paasea 
from  marrel  to  Tiiystery.  The  first  was  a  bewilderment  of  tbeseiues  the 
^t  is  a  baffling  of  tlie  reafon. 

Myrttery  ia  the  conceal  inetit  of  tbe  princif^e  by.  which  a  bet  ia  lo  be 
•tftlained.  It  is  not  a  quality  of  anything  material  or  spiritual,  but  m 
oinnimatanoe,  the  ootisequenca  of  human  imperfection.  Nothing  ie 
ahtotitUlif  inexplicable.  Tkii  the  mind  instinctively  asserts  in  all  its 
reasonings.  But  there  ie  a  point  Lveyond  which  explaaation  becomea 
impoMible  to  men.  In  the  region  of  tlie  infiniie,  tlie  method  and  expe- 
rience of  the  finite  are  powerless  The  inner  sight  grows  dim  and  fiules 
before  the  brightness  of  perikition.  Then  tbe  mind  goes  back,  bewil* 
dered  and  baffled,  to  the -full  knowledge  of  iti*  own  weakness. 

When  mystery  has  stripped  off  their  self-nufflciency,  men  aland  re- 
vealed to  thenuelvM.  With  tlie  knowleilge  of  imperft^ction,  poutive 
prt^jess  begins,  and  finds  its  real'Kttion  in  a  "  »tr«ngth  made  perfisct  in 
weakness."  Borne  concei  tion  of  God  becomea  a  logical  necessity,  for  tlie 
imperfect  implies  the  perfect  Without  trailition  this  idea  of  The  Pint 
CauM  ie  developed,  but  without  revelation  it  can  find  expression  only  in 
material  forms.  The  gi)d  of  hentbeniRtn  must  be  invested  with  the  at- 
tributMof  matter  and  worshiped  through  the  senses. 
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But  with  Wief  ia  the  unkown  oomM  tb«  nckoowledgmetit  of  depend- 
ence. The  firat  oonception  of  moral  duty  takes  furm  and  character 
The  rtJationa  of  man  to  a  Miperior  oature,  become  ralva  to  which  all  ac- 
tion IB  referred.  Thus  the  existence  of  «  nliffioiii  principle  in  the  soul,  is 
revealed.  A  nJigioHi  principle  ;  for  if  those  ideas  whic)i  correspond,  to 
■noral  rules,  are  not  innale,  there  is  at  least  a  tendency  to  develop 
them.  Hnmnn  nature  "is  a  law  unto  itself;"  systems  uf  faith  are  its 
ioterpretationB. 

Uysterj  brings  the  soul  to  the  first  mde  knowledge  of  Qod  and  duty, 
but  here  its  influence  does  Dot  cease.  It  it  especially  potent  in  the  after 
growth,  not  always  working  alone,  nor  producing  independent  re- 
sults, but  Bnbordinste  to  one  great  end,  man's  perfect  development 

The  history  of  religious  growth  is  not  t'le  history  of  creeds  and  sys- 
tems, but  of  individual  experience.  One  life  ii  the  type  of  all.  Each 
stage  of  pR^reaa  has  its  own  manifestation  characterised  by  tbe  prevail- 
ing habit  of  the  mind.  Two  periods  precede  the  culminaiioii  of  this 
growth  in  a  rational  futh;  one  of  superstition,  the  other  of  skepticism. 
In  bolh  of  these  mystery  is  a  neceeaary  and  efficient  influence ;  out  of 
both  it  brings  the  soul  elevated,  strengthened  and  purified. 

Uen  make  power  their  first  god.  Jointd  to  no  attribale  of  wisdom 
or  goodnen,  the  conoeption^of  power  is  the  conception  of  license; 
Mystery  by  ooneealing  inspires  Dread,  and  this  is  the  first  Worship. 
Thus  are  men  driven  into  SuperstiUon,  into  belief  without  evidence. 

Droad  at  the  Supernatural  overtops,  and  for  a  time  s^fles  all  growth. 
Through  this  ethnic  era  Reason  sleeps.  There  ia  no  study,  no  progress, 
nothing  but  fear.  ReJigion  is  only  an  attempt  to  propitiate  a  nameless 
Horror.  Men  grope  wildly  in  this  haunted  darkness,  but  withont  hope 
aink  gradually  to  the  indifference  of  despair.  The  energies  relax — the 
moral  nature  stagnates.  The  soul'receives  foul,  sensual  conceptions  for 
tta  god»— a  heathen  temple  ^led  with  the  mummery  of  unmeaning 
rights,  stained  with  the  blood  of  unlawful  •sacrifices. 
,  But  from  all  this  corruption  springs  a  living  principle  of  true  religion. 
Thb  is  talntary  Fear. 

The  reason  in  its  slnmber  has  not  been  shorn  of  strength.  Slowly  it 
rises  to  break  tbe  bonds  of  a  mechanical,  stationary  w'or^ip.  Oiher 
find  nobler  ideals  modify  the  first  belief)  which  made  all  excellence  con. 
aist  in  power.  The  supremacy  of  Wisdom  is  acknowledged.  Mystery 
provokes  speculation,  and  speculation  inducts  the  period  of  Sk^ticisni,^ 
All  human  growth  is  a  aeries  of  reactions.  Through  the  tyranny  of 
form  and  tbe  license  of  aoarcby,  individual  character  is  perfeeted.    I^ 
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weijtlit  of  Superstition  onf«  removed,  h  natural  recoil  drive*  tlie  *ouI 
JDto  Unbelief.  Loathing  the  former  bondage,  it  tbrowe  off  all  reatrunt ; 
for  tlie  e&ience  of  Skepiidiittn  is  tliB  total  rejection  trf  the  Supernatural. 
The  soul  is  tree.  It  still  hiu  a  faith,  but  in  its  own  iiifallibilit; ;  >t  haa 
a  w  >rsbi|>,  but  of  itt  own  supremacj.  All  the  teachings  ofthis  oonceit- 
e.l  phil'Mophy  leail  to  one  inevitable  maxim :  There  can  be  no  belief 
wbere  ibere  is  no  power  to  understand. 

The  refutation  of  this  maxiro  is  found  in  the  commooeat  esperience. 
Nature  and  her  mysteries  demonitrate  its  falsity.  The  hidden  principle 
of  Life,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  it  beyond  the  outward  manifestation  t 
The  subtle  force  by  which  the  spiritual  is  linked  to  the  materiHl,  who 
can  dincorer  and  explain  it?  Science  in  a  thousand  leaaonB  teaohes  men 
to  believe  without  understanding.  Every  tree  and  flower  tears  the  the- 
ory of  alfaeiam  to  shreds.  God  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witnera, 
■Iwaya  present,  always  forcing  home  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  men. 
Skeptit^m  defeated  here,  fuKiGes  anoilier  stronghold.  The  old  atli*- 
ism  WM  too  haaty  in  premises  and  conclusion.  Mvn  b«take  Uiemaelvea 
to  abstract  speculations,  covering  retreat  as  beat  thoy  may,  with  the 
catch-words  of  a  false  and  glittering  philosophy.  Whatever  be  the 
method,  whatever  the  system,  it  matters  not.  The  beauty  of  (be  aofor- 
structure  cannot  at^ne  fur  the  rottenness  p(  its  foundation. 

The  Mut  ails  long  in  the  hopelestneHs  of  unheliefl  but  not  forever. 
The  mysterj  which  ioKpired  Fear,  whioh  provoked  Speculation,  stil)  re- 
mains. Philosophy  finds  a  limit  in  human  imperfeciiun,  which  pleads 
for  rest — rest  from  vain  attempts  to  nnravel  mysteries  not  given  men  to 
know.  But  in  Skepticism  there  is  no  rrSL  Even  Superstition,  with  all 
its  selfishness  and  tyranny,  was  something  far  better  than  this. 

There  must  be  another  revolution.  This  has  been  the  age  of  tbeoriea. 
They  have  shot  up  with  diseased  luxuriance,  and  become  rii-fa  in  foliage 
but  not  in  fruit  Orowth  has  fallowed  growth  only  to  strew  the  soil 
with  dead  and  thrifdess  fragments.  Pile  upon  pile  the  shapeless  masa 
increases  and  apre^da  out  into  a  dreary  waste.  But  the  oonvnlrion 
which  must  precede  a  habitable  world  hhall  work  out  a  strenRth  from 
all  this  worlhlewness.  Compreased  to  mcky  hardness,  and  bnried  far 
beneath  the  surface,  this  refuse  of  unhealthy  growth  ahall  hold  up  a  hab- 
itation fit  for  tiie  indwelling  of  the  soul.  Reason,  wi  h  all  its  eiceaees 
And  conceit,  is  the  bandation  of  a  true  and  pure  faith. 

The  conception  of  a  Per&et  Ooodnesscnmpletes  the  work.  AAer  th« 
Mknowledgnifmt  of  this  attribute,  FHith  is  only  reasonable.  Ilie  eonl 
demands  a  reeting  plaoe.    Sick  of  its  own  searching*,  it  will  trust  no 
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human  philosophy.  If  men  caniiot  comprehend  Infinite  Power  and  Wii- 
dora,  they  can  at  least  confide  in  Infinite  Goodness  and  Lore. 

Pnith  is  an  absolute  need  tthere  there  is  no  revelation.  The  midest 
religion  demands  and  inspires  it  The  old  Greek  has  shown  Lo<v  strong 
and  beHutiful  it  can  be,  even  where  there  is  no  other  light.  Standing 
on  the  hither  verge  of  heathenism,  he  vrrought  into  myth  and  sung,  such 
glimpses  of  the  Unknown  as  reveal  all  the  secret  sources  of  his  char- 
acter, Thettut  was  the  higl)est  type  of  moral  heroism,  but  it  was  Ari- 
adne, the  impersonation  of  faith  in  the  Sapernatural,  which  made  bim 
keen  to  find,  and  strong  to  slay  the  Uinotanr  in  bis  Cretan  labyrintb, 

Futb  is  an  absolute  need  where  there  t«  revelation.  Human  nature 
is  everywhere  the  same,  and  everywhere  begins  ^t  the  sanrte  point.  Rev- 
elation carries  the  limit  further  back,  hut  does  not  entirely  remove  it 
It  even  widens  Mystery  and  heightens  doubts.  Men  always  receive  its 
light  to  a  weakened  viuon,  and  sometimes  add  the  distorting  medium 
of  their  own  sophistry. 

The  mysteries  which  the  Word  of  God  leaves  unexplained,  are  abB»- 
Int«,  at  least  white  the  soul  is  fettered  to  the  fleHh.  What  power  to 
eomprehend  them  will  he  added  when  "  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  in- 
oorruption,"  is  itself  a  mystery.  As  such  it  is  a  potent  influence  in 
the  adoption  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  a  Christian  Life. 

Xhus  does  humanity  heoome  sublime.  From  Superstition  to  Skepti- 
oism,  from  Skepticism  to  a  living  Faith,  the  soul  reaches  its  perfect  stat- 
nre.  The  deadly  air  which  poisoned  life  hmugbt  down  the  whirlwind. 
Its  fury  uprooted  the  old  belieft,  and  oast  down  the  temples  of  the  old 
gods;  then  the  clouds  lifted  and  the  storm  passed.  When  all  its  ruin 
lies  revealed  in  the  new  streaming  euoligbt,  the  soul  begins  an  earnest, 
trustful  worship  of  the  True  God. 


Samt—t. 

FuoHB  drive*  tb«  trout,  Fame  the  dif  i 

Both  Dsb  ■  liook. 
Fini,  tsil  spd  bonn — a  widow  and  s  wig. 

Death  and  the  aook. 
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Popttlaritg. 

Tas  love  of  dmtiDclion,  in  some  form,  ii  an  inatinct  of  human  nalure. 
It  varieBJn  iti  exhibition  from  a  "vaulliDg  ambition"  clamoring  for  no- 
toriety, to  a  mere  delicate  aenBitivenew  in  regard  to  ibe  opinion  of  oth- 
en.  Worthy  in  its  legitimate  exercise,  if  nursed  into  aciiviiy  and 
atrsngtli,  it  becomes  a  paiHion,  and  like  every  other  passion,  requires 
subjugation  and  restraiuL  As  an  insatiate  thirst  for  glory,  it  sways  only 
(lu  few  whose  watchword  i*/ame;  but  as  a  deurefor  the  homage  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  lips,  and  the  influence  thus  ensured,  or,  in  a  word, 
for  Popularity,  it  enters  Into  the  compoeition  of  every  character,  and  so 
affects  every  department  of  society.  Its  influence  is  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  eociality.  A  jurson's  reputation  with  strangers,  as  such,  or  with 
those  between  whom  and  himself  there  is  an  euenlial  disparity  of  rank, 
sentiment  or  feeling,  weighs  little  with  his  conduct.  Thus,  wherever  so- 
dal  csste  prevails,  and  stations  descend  through  hereditary  a ncce^aioii, 
either  by  avowed  right  or  tacit  acknowledgment,  there  this  principle  is 
restricted  in  its  operntion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  democratk 
the  public  seniiment,  the  more  active  and  energetic  in  its  exhibilian. 
Republican  society,  where  distinction  is  conditioned  on  pentmal  effort, 
presents  in  its  civil  and  political  aspecta,  the  legitimate  ^bere  of  its  es- 

Hence,  onr  own  miniature  world,  uniting  perfect  equality  with  the  nt- 
rooat  freedom  of  social  intercourse,  fumiihes  a  double  advantage  for  the 
complete  practical  operation  of  the  above  principle ;  and  a  momeni'a 
reflection  oa  the  featuyes  of  College  society,  give  assurance  that  an  at- 
tempt to  discover  it  in  this  direction,  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  are  about  to  laun<^  into  a 
philoeophical  disquisition ;  our  theme  presents  enough  that  is  local  and 
practical,  and  we  propose,  merely,  a  familiar  consideration  of  familiar 
facts. 

That  the  denre  of  popularity,  under  certain  modiScations,  is  laudable 
in  College  as  well  as  elsewhere,  need  hardly  be  averred.  Favor  with  the 
mass,  is  a  qualification  essential  to  success  in  any  social  capacity.  As 
above  hinted,  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  heart  as  well  as  judgment,  and 
the  influence  which  it  commands  is  proportiouate.  Every  person  ia 
bound  conscientiously  to  seek  that  influence  whtdi  real  merit  qualifiea 
him  to  exert,  and  especially  is  this  the  case,  where,  by  identity  of  pui^ 
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suit  uii]  interest,  every  iadividnal  trait  leaves  its  impress  on  the  geosral 
character.  It  may  also  be  urged  that  the  student  requires  the  a^malus 
and  sa^sractioD  of  popular  faror,  as  a  spur  to  exertion  and  an  fuitidote 
to  discouragemeDt.  Bat  it  would  seem,  as  faiett  indeed  illustrate,  that 
an  iastrumeDtalitj  so  effectual  ss  the  popular  faror,  would  be  courted 
with  improper  motives  and  employed  for  unworthy  ends,  while  the  yeiy 
advantage  which  it  is  cspabia  of  affording,  would  be  perverted  to  to 
many  misfortunes  ;  and  it  is  to  the  abuses  of  popularity  that  we  would 
especially  turn  our  thoughts. - 

As  the  germ  of  all  this  abuse,  the  nmMpfion  of  popularity,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  corresponding  to  that  which  is  too  often  accorded  un- 
der that  name,  is  low  and  sordid.  While  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  venal 
breath  to  serve  the  purposes,  of  faction,  and  courted  as  such,  there  is  lit- 
tle hope  that  it  will  rise  above  that  standard.  ITiis  misconception,  how- 
ever, would  be  comparatively  harmless,  were  its  object  permitted  to  psss 
for  what  it  is  worth ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  ihoutd  be  an  in- 
cidental tribute  to  genuine  merit,  is  permitted  to  usurp  the  dignity  eilher 
of  an  ultimate  end  or  a  means  for  accomplishing  the  basest  and  most  self- 
ish designs.  Here  appears  a  prolific  causa  of  mischief  among  us.  Hie 
fairy  phantom  almost  invariably  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  eager  suitor,  or 
it,  perchance,  be  seizes  the  prize,  her  embrace,  like  that  of  the  lair  Virgin 
of  the  Inquisition,  whose  every  charm  revealed  a  dagger,  proves  fatal. 

We  may,  with  interest,  contemplate  som.e  of  the  evils  incident  to  the 
solicitation  of  College  popularity.  They  are  manifold,  but  the  su^;es- 
tion  of  a  few  will  sufficiently  eipresa  our  conviction  of  their  nature  and 
tendency.  , 

lliis  popularity,  in  which  so  many  seek  a  precarious  existence,  is  not 
the  settled  convicUon  of  mature  reflection,  but  oftener  a  momentary 
bnrst  of  admiration,  which  may  vanish  with  the  breath  which  gives  it 
ezpressioQ,  or  as  suddenly  give  place  to  sentiments  of  an  opposite  nature; 
hence  those  who  would  secure  it,  find  abundant  occasion  to  shifl  with 
popular  caprice,  and  speedily  lose  their  identity  in  the  fickleness  of  the 
mass.  Happy  for  them  were  this  lack  of  individuality  noticeable  only  in 
their  public  acts;  but,  unfortunately,  the  same  des^tution  is  characteris- 
tic iu  every  capacity.  Real  genuine  improv  ement  must  be  held  subeerri- 
ent  to  reputation,  substance  must  yield  to  appearance,  every  step,  every 
measure  must  be  determined  by  thwr  prospeclive  favor  with  (he  mass ; 
no  thought,  nor  opinion,  however  carefully  weighed,  ts  allowed  ezpres- 
■ioD  which  does  not  "lake,"  and  every  sentiment  or  emotion  too  earnest 
or  too  fervent  to  be  "common,"  is  studiously  repressed.    Now  the  origi- 
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nala  of  tbia  picture,  for  it  i>  no  fancy  sketch,  we  prononnce  Ifae  terieat 
aUvcfl,  Kiid  subject  to  the  rife*{  aerrility.  Their  thoughts  and  tfaeiropin- 
iona  are  not  their  own,  but  coioed  to  suit  occoaiooa ;  their  principles  are 
but  ahadowa  of  popular  sentiment,  and  are  renonoced  or  colored  by 
erery  abirtinggale.  In  the  man  of  siera,  inflexible  determination  to  do 
whiit  ht  believtt  to  be  right,  we  can  aee  something  to  admire,  even  though 
be  err  essentially  in  point  of  judgment  A  dogged  peniatence  in  what 
aeeras  to  «<  a  palpable  absurdity,  exhibita  aomething  tellable  and  ti 
worthy,  but  be  who  floata  on  the  current  of  publio  opioioii,  a: 
exponent  of  its  varying  temper,  can  neither  t^allenge  onr  confidence 
nor  deserve  our  respect;  but  though  high  in  favor  with  the  multitude, 
he  muat  be  deemed  an  excrescence  on  the  fair  face  of  society,  which  ibe 
impiu'tiality  of  lime  will  cast  off  And  bury  in  oblivion. 

Agnio,  the  means  employed  for  securing  popularity  are  of  themaelvea 
snfficicnt  cause  for  condemning  its  pursuit.  Natural  endowments  have 
created,  eren  Hmong  ua,  wide  distinctions.  But  for  every  orderof  talent 
there  is  an  appropriate  sphere,  and  while  it  is  proper  for  each  not  only 
to  be  in  readiness  to  fill  the  station  fur  which  nature  and  education  have 
prepared  him,  but  alao  by  honest  effort  to  attain  it,  the  daraor  of  pop- 
ularity should  be  shunned  aa  an  unsafe  criterion  of  merit.  We  hold  this 
principle  to  be  self-evident, — that  in  a  community  where  each  iodividoal 
ia  known  to  all  the  others  almoat  as  a  member  of  the  aame  family,  wortit 
cannot  long  be  unappreciated,  but  will,  in  due  time,  find  it»  proper  level 
without  any  gratuiloua  effort  to  trumpet  its  excellence.  But  what  &  c(Hn- 
mentary  on  this  aiiom  is  presented  in  the  internal  history  of  our  Coll^« 
world  1  What  a  record  of  infatuation  ia  displayed  in  those  far-aigfated 
plots,  for  whose  Bucceasful  dendament  long  yeara  of  petty  intrigue  and 
obsequious  flattery  are  cheerfully  sacrificed  !  Is  it  true  that "  that  atrange 
spell,  a  name,"  u  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  all  thofe  tricks  and  excesses 
that  are  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  political  shrewdness  or  partisan  de- 
votion! Is  it  true  that  public  sentiment  among  us  is  at  so  low  an  ebb 
th  to  look  with  approval  on  that  unblushing  effrontery  which  tbrusta 
forward  wlf  as  candidate  for  literary  and  political  honors,  and  scruplee 
not  to  employ  any  and  every  means  which  promises  auucessl  Is  not 
Buch  poliijy  ralier  a  popular  form  of  low  selfishness,  despised  at  heart  by 
every  man  who  reflecU  upon  it,  and  only  perpetuated  by  Havpntlige  of 
ctutom,,  and  the  intoxication  of  its  excitement,  by  which  a  view  of  its 
true  character  is  precluded!  If  so,  aelf-respect  and  a  decent  regard  for 
propriety,  require  that  sterling  worth  alone  ahould  be  left  to  advocate 
its  claims  to  promotion.  Another  prolific  source  of  evil  ariMng  from  this 
unnatural  pursuit,  ia  found  in  its  partial  auccess.    A  skillful  adulaUon  ia 
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too  ofbn  effMtiuJ  incAJ<Jiag  tho  public  idIo  mn  expreBsion  of  favor 
which  ita  muurer  judgiaeot  and  a  mora  just  approcia  tiua,  retract  or  es- 
saQtiallf  modif;.  DisappointmeDt  is  the  portion  of  ilie  young  appirNDt, 
for  hunuui  prida  cannot  brook  the  wiiLdrawal  of  hi  our  oiii«  fairly  in 
poaMftuon,  whatever  tlie  means  whereby  it  was  obtained.  Every  college 
generation  fu/niobes  numerous  illustratioos  of  ibis  latter  etalenient.  Pre- 
cocious youths,  whose  astonishing  bnilianoy  betokens,  as  our  grandmoth* 
era  nsed  to  say,  an  "early  death,"  are  heialded  among  us  aB'*young 
liona,"  and  erery  modest  solicitation  of  notice  ia  re.s|>0Qded.to  with  ad- 
miring enthusiaam,  until  the  elated  favorite  Snda  Limseif  lord  of  ft  sphere 
in  whkh  he  is  totally  unable  to  acquit  himself  in  a  miinner  corrcspoud- 
iug  to  popular  expectation.  Ttie  sequel  is  uoufusion,  negleut,  disappoint- 
ment, despair!  Such  is  a  partial  riew  of  the  evils  wrhicb  follow  in  the 
train  of  popularity  when  perverted  to  purposes  of  self  aggraiidizenient. 
Let  it  not  Im  inferred  that  we  advocate  a  stoical  disregurJ  of  rejiutation 
in  any  fi>rm ;  it  lias  its  o£ce  in  the  social  economy,  an  ofiice  wliote  no- 
ble character  requires  the  preservation  of  iia  purity  at  all  faaiardH.  I'op- 
ular  hvor  may  be  conciliated  without  comproiuieing  principle;  and  if 
be  who  sacrifice!!  principle  to  popularity  is  culpable,  he  who  disrtgarda 
popularity  io  acting  out  hi*  principles,  is  at  least  unwue. 

Man  may,  ir  they  will,  make  thii  the  "  summum  hunum"  of  the  pres- 
ent golden  period  of  their  existence,  but  as  they  seek  to  live  in  the  ac. 
damations  of  tiie  surrounding  multitude,  let  them  not  hope  to  find  a 
place  in  the  enduring  affection  or  grateful  remembrance  of  their  com- 
panions. Let  them  renounce  their  identity,  abjure  principle  and  woo 
the  smiles  of  popnlar  fkvor.  Let  tbam  be  content  to  float  ignobly  on  the 
•urfaoe  of  society,  and  murmur  not  if  in  its  earnest  pn^ess  their  bur- 
den, being  found  to  exceed  Uieir  worth,  tbey  are  cast  off  to  perish  on  the 
shores  of  neglect.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  if  tliis  (iine-serving 
policy  be  adopted  in  afler  life,  its  issue  will  be  but  a  repetition  of  Col- 
lege experience.  But  is  this  to  he  tlie  fate  of  gifts  more  capable  of 
honoring,  than  of  being  honored  by,  society!  Is  the  "bubble  reputa- 
tion" to  preponderate  every  generous  impulse  ftod  noble  aspiration  uf  the 
Boull  Collie  life,  with  all  its  motives  to  ambition,  is  not  i neon bI stent 
witit  the  praotioe  of  those  virtues  which  are  admired  and  cultivated  in 
society  at  large.  We  hail  the  day  when  this  fawning  eagerness  fur  pop- 
ular favor  among  us  will  be  grou|>ed  with  the  foolisli  extravagancies  of 
the  past ;  when  PopuUrity  will  be  but  another  name  for  true  excellence 
of  mind  and  heart;  and  when  the  principles  of  public  action  in  College 
need  only  to  be  exemplified  through  life  to  secure  for  each  a  name  red- 
olent of  good  deeds,  and  enduring  as  immortality.  j.  b.  k. 
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Our  aobject,  brief  u  it  ih,  has  perhaps  m  varied  ehadecof  mMoing  u 
man;  a  more  extended  tbeme.  This  little  word  has  been  put  to  manj 
uaea,  and  too  often  forced  into  connectione  where  it  cannot  bave  any 
Bjmpatby  with  tbe  idea  coiiTejed.  Tbus  we  bear  of  "  Blue  Laws," 
"  Tbe  Blnea,"  "  Blue  StorkibgB"  and  the  like,  and  these  are  by  no  meana 
all  the  ways  in  which  this  word  is  miBnted.  How  the  ideaa  connected 
with  it  ebould  happen  eo  generally  to  imply  disagreeable  ibinga  it  ii  not 
easy  to  understand.  If  we  look  to  nature,  we  find  no  analc^y  to  sup- 
port such  a  significaLion.  The  great:  blue  rky  abore  ns  has  connected 
with  it  no  thought  of  aost^ty,  pedantry  or  melancholy,  but  on  the  con- 
trary teaches  a  daily  lesson  of  cheerfuloeis,  simplicity  and  world-wide 
sympathy.  The  wonderful  bine  sea  gives  na  no  imprevsion  of  conven- 
tional exactoeei  or  sullen  gloom.  Its  countlcrs  ripples  rejoicing  in  every 
ray  of  sunshine,  and  soflly  telling  their  joy  to  the  smiling  shore,  i(a 
broad  waters,  bound  only  hy  the  "^hitberto  and  no  farther,"  of  Him 
who  made  them  tbe  very  emblem  of  Freedom  that  ihey  are,  show  how 
unjust  are  many  fkmiliar,  figurative  uses  of  this  characteristic  of  the  clear 
sky  and  tbe  calm  sea.  It  is  only  when  tbe  bine  sky  is  hidden  by 
gloomy  clouds,  that  it  loses  its  depth  and  loveliness,  snd  only  when  th* 
deep  blue  of  the  ocean  baa  given  place  to  the  inky  lullow  with  its  whit* 
foam-orest  does  it  cease  to  be  the  "  likeness  of  heaven." 

Practically,  however,  it  matters  little  to  us  whether  this  word  is  used 
incorrectly  or  noL  We  have  tn  do  with  the  idea  which  is  represented 
by  the  word.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  bear  an  acqnaintanc* 
called  "Mae,"  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  definite  pieaning  to  lb« 
epithet,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  any  circle  among  us  where  it 
is  not  more  or  less  used,  and  tbns  its  meanings  vary  to  an  almost  indefi- 
nite extent.  A  student  can  hardly  sustain  a  res|)ectable  moral  charac- 
ter without  being  called  "blue"  by  somebody.  In  all  cases,  however, 
we  can  ea»ly  see  that  it  denotes  a  little  higher  character  than  is  elaimed 
by  tbe  person  who  usee  the  expression.  Students,  like  all  other  people, 
are  great  admirers  of  excellence  in  the  abstract,  but  when  we  see  a  prae- 
tical  exemplification  of  those  virtues  we  so  warmly  commend,  we  ridi- 
cule it  as  unnecessary  strictness. 

Tliere  is  an  idea  tjuite  prevalent  among  ns  that  college  life  la  a  sort  of 
truce  in  the  great  war&re  between  right  and  wrong,  and  thnt  hence  our 
actions  hare  no  moral  quality.    But,  as  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  per- 
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Biude  ouraelres  of  this,  we  acknowledge  a  " common  law"  of  etbicu 
which  IB  entiraly  disoonoected  witit  the  ordinary  laws  of  right  that,  are 
supposed  to  gorern  the  outer  world.  One  of  the  first  poaitiona  of  thi* 
unwritten  code  is  that  right  and  wrong  are  merely  relatire  terms,  and 
are  entirely  regulated  hy  drcnmstancea.  In  order  to  cover  all  caaes  that 
msjr  arise,  the  curriculum  isr^arded  asaeort  of  pitched  batUe  for  a  de- 
gree, and  the  old  maxim, "  every  thing  is  fur  in  war,"  has  here  a  general  and 
practical  applicaiioo.  But,  however  we  may  pracdce  upon  this  theory, 
and  endeavor  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  correct,  still  the  grand  idea 
of  absolute  right  will  now  and  then  claim  its  supremacy  in  our  minds  and 
give  the  lie  to  all  our  miserable  evasions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  so 
dissatisfied  with  any  who  look  higher  than  we,  and  who  aspire  to  live 
aocording  to  those  laws  which  in  our  hearts  we  know  are  binding  upon 
us.  The  ridicule  of  others  arising  thus  from  envy,  from  unwillingness 
that  tbey  should  be  better  than  ourselves,  cannot  fail  to  have  the  moat 
injurious  influence  upon  us.  It  makes  us  insincere,  and  inwncerity  is  a 
faalt  which  takes  away  the  power  of  accomplishing  anything  great  or 
noUe.  And  it  not  only  makes  us  insincere,  hut  the  ridicule  is  directed 
toward  sincerity  itself.  For  after  all  it  is  the  "  blue"  men  who  are  the 
uncere  ones  among  us.  Not  that  a  long  fiice  and  sanctimonous  air  form 
the  earnest  man.  These  can  be  easily  imitated.  But  no  man  can  get 
hold  of  the  "  great  idea  of  the  great  fact  of  eiiitsnce,"  and  be  other  than 
earnest  and  «ncere.  Such  a  man  ia  enUtled  to  our  honor.  "Sincerity, 
a  great,  deep,  genuine  sincerity  is  the  first  characteristic  of  all  men  in 
any  degree  heroic."  Call  him  ascedc  if  yon  will, — grant  that  he  is  too 
stem, — differ  from  him  in  opinion  if  you  will,  yet  if  he  has  this  sincerity 
and  you  have  it  not,  he  is  your  king. 

Sw^  a  man  is  not  narrow-minded.  Hypocrisy,  not  eamestoess,  nar- 
rows the  soul.  He  is  not  gloomy.  Sincerity  cannot  exist  except  in  a 
wann,  glowing  heart. 

Ttiat  man  alone  is  manly  who  dares  acknowledge  in  every  action  the 
" Thou  shtdt,"  or  "Thoushalt  not,"  of  a  Power  he  may  not  disobey. 
Itvrerewell  if  more  suoh  were  among  us.  Itisthese  wbo,loekingh%her 
than  iDost  of  us, 

"Lst  go  «o«T«Btioia  and  spring  apsnrpriasd, 
Oonvictsd  of  the  great  Etsrnitis* 
Before  two  worlds" 


Hi oToughly  filled  with  this  earnestness  and  looking,  past  the  unreal, 
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upon  erarlaUing  truth  thej-  ODoot  be  coatent  with  merely  themsdvefl 
poueaeing  the  IcDOwledge  uf  realitj,  they  must  communicftl^  it  to  oth«» 
ftod  thiu  become 

"Th«  oulj  tratli  teller*  now  left  to  God,— 
Th«  only  (peabera  of  eu«nt]al  truth 
Oppoe«d  to  reUtJTs,  compara^va 
And  (emporal  trulhi ;  the  only  haldara  hj 
HU  aoo  ikirla  throatch  cooTEntionsl  gnf  gtooma  ; 
Hie  only  t«aeU*r*  who  initntct  maokind, 
Pron  jiiat  *  abadov  on  a  oharael  waU, 
To  find  man'a  Tcritable  atatar*  out, 
Ereot,  lublims, — thp  meaaiira  of  a  nun  ; 
And  that 'a  the  m«aanr«  of  an  angel,  aaja 
Tbs  ApoatI*.* 

There  i»  one  commonplace  in  which  our  »ubject-word  is  used  to  nhich 
we'hAve  not  slluded, — ftuse  in  which  n&ture  will  bear  us  oiiL  However 
the  tky  may  be  veiled  by  mUt  or  cloud,  yet  when  the  cloud  hreaka  awa; 
we  see  the  uame  calm  expaDse  righily  UBed  as  emblematic  of  truth.  So 
earnest  men,  although  the  clouds  of  ignorance  or  prejudice  may  envelod 
them,  yet  Always,  so  soon  as  we  can  see  clearly,  are  found  siiil  and  for- 
ever, "  true  blue,"  k.  c.  p. 


Ulan,  seen  ttjron^l)  qaerr  t^te. 

Thgt  call  me  a  second  Joseph — a  dreamer  of  dreams.  My  ooftt  is 
not  uf  many  colors,  but  as  to  my  eyes,  the  ladies  have  speculated  in 
rain.  Their  exact  color  is  yot  undiscovered.  Sometimes  gray,  some- 
times green,  sometimes  blue,  someUmes  yellow,  sometimes  red,  evanes- 
cent as  a  twilight  cloud ,  though  not  half  so  pretty,  it  remains  to  be  de- 
termined whether  I  am  a  pliitosopher,  a  fool,  a  misanthrope,  a  specu- 
lator, or  a  hard — smoker.  Nevertheless  all  ngree  that  I  am  easy,  odd, 
poetical  and  plain,  and  of  course  will  never  be  either  rich  or  renowned. 
Now  in  view  of  this  state  of  things  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  supply  ft  deficient  rib,  all  yellow. 

In  undertaking  this  doubtful  experiment  I  bethought  me  to  look  ftt 
men  and  women,  and  then  stC  down  and  reflect  Whereupon  I  soon 
drew  (he  following  two  fundamental  prindples  of  Matueienet. 
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I.  Everj  I-and-GeDftral-JaaksoQ  fomu  the  revolutionar;  center  of  all 
faDDian  a&ire. 

Reflection  Ist.  "  By  the  dog — the  god  of  the  E^ptuui" — what  » 
whirl ! 

II.  Ever;  I  w  Irreproachable  and  Iramaculate.  Every  You  is  a 
graceful  and  olever  fellow.     Every  He  is  a  Fool  and  a  Rascal. 

ReSeclion  ■2nd.  What  a  paradoxical  peaui  ia  man  1  By  the  above 
it  is  clear  that  every  one  is  imioaculate,  clever,  aud  a/aaoaJ.  Now  as  I 
am  both  /  and  you  and  ha,  I  am  consequenily  every  ont,  and  there  is  no 
escaping  the  paradox.  I  certainty  must  be  a  rascal,  it  the  Faculty 
think  BO,  the  ladies  will,  and  what  one  of  them  would  grow  into  my 
side  and  become  "  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  1"  Assuredly 
BO  one.  Led  by  auch  reflections,  1  decided  to  abandon  the  rib  project, 
and  spare  my  knees  until  my  philosophy  could  undergo  a  change. 

So  I  am  at  leisure  to  pursue  my  speouladons  upon  Mas,  hia  orioim 
and  nsBs. 

According  to  certain  very  celebrated  modem  homogn^hen  wo  may 
not  consider  man  as  descended  originally  from  Adam.  A  race  with 
horns  and  tails,  the  baboon  and  the  monkey,  are  respectively  the  father, 
grandfather,  and  grdat  graadfather  of  man.  And,  in  like  manner,  we 
may  trace  his  geue^l<^  back  to  the  slimy  spawns  that  used  to  sweat  in 
the  steaming  and  feetering  abysses  of  the  pristine  world. 

"  From  yoa  blue  heavena  abov*  ns  b«Dt, 
The  Orsnd  old  Oardiuer  aod  bis  wifa 
Smile  at  the  claim  of  loDgdesceDl" 

Cause  why !  They  think  how  their  progenitors  looked  a  hundred 
centuries  before  ihem  willing  in  the  mud. 

To  assign  this  origin  to  the  human  family  renders  a  clear  solution  to 
all  the  perplexing  problems  arising  out  of  different  races  and  characters. 
The  blnckSsh,  the  whitefish,  the  sunflsh,  the  goldfish,  the  shark,  the 
bull-head  and  the  eel,  exhibit  thur  several  trails  of  character  in  th^r 
respective  human  descendants.  Swd  truts'in  some  iostanees  abated,  in 
others  exa^erated  into  monstrous  proportions.  The  blackfieh  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  d^^  The  whitefish,  of  the  Anglo  Saxon.  The  sun- 
fish  has  a  gay  brood  of  children  gamboling  in  the  sparkling  waves  of 
fashion,  extremely  fascinating  with  their  gloved  fins,  charming  humor, 
and  red  gills.  The  goldfish  must  have  his  retinue  of  biackfisb  to  haul 
him  on  his  daily  swims  through  palaces — must  glitter  in  gems  of  all 
precious  stones,  and  pearls.     The  shark  subsists  in   New    York  and 
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WukiDgbHt,  ud  in  all  lh«  largv  cities  and  State  c^pitola,  and  woe  be  to 
all  the  finny  tribes  that  Tenture  near  bis  keenly  serrated  jawa.  The 
bull-head  is  ibnnd  nioBtly  in  shallow  water.  He  blows  about  the  great 
ocean,  and  thinks  himself  the  only  fish  of  any  con dderable  importance, 
except,  perhaps,  the  whale,  whom,  hariug  never  seen,  he  makes  his  modtl. 
The  eel  is  a  brook  fish,  and  trying  Ut  catch  biiii  is  a  favorite  an^usenient 
of  Ibe/aeu/fy-finh, 

No  wonder  the  man  in  the  moon  always  has  bis  face  musingly 
turned  toward*  us.  (Vide  Olmsted's  Astronomy.)  No  wonder  lie 
•ometimes  turns  bis  head  askew  and  pries  into  the  cracks  and  crnnnies 
of  this  odd  old  planet.  No  wonder  he  blushes  at  limes  long  before  he 
goes  to  bed.  He  Is  doubtless  all  this  wbile  observing  the  uses  of  man, 
and  never  gets  time  to  go  round  and  see  his  wife  on  the  other  side  of  the 

I,  being  a  tall  roan,  got  up  on  the  fence  one  evening  and  opened 
conversation  with  the  said  man  in  the  moon. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Androselene." 

"  Good  OTening,  dr." 

"Is  Gen.  Walker  sto]iping  here" 

"  No.    He  bas  removed  to  Mars." 

"  Yes.    Mar  will  probably  be  glad  to  see  her  son.^ 

"  Good  joke,"  inuunated  Mr.  Androselene.  But  he  didn't  crack  ■ 
•mile. 

"Sir,"sNid  I,  "if  it^  would  ndt  be  impertinent,  I  would  ask  what  you 
may  be  thinking  of  all  the  while  you  are  staring' at  your  primary  t" 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  "just  wait  until  I  get  behind  this  cloud. 
There  is  a  fellow  down  there  with  a  smoky  leg-of-bacou  foce  staring  im- 
pudently at  me  through  a  hollow  log!" 

Mr.  Androseleoe  then  frsve  me  his  impressions  of  men  as  Le  had  ob- 
served them  for  the  last  fl,000  yean.  I  shall  not  give  nil  the  points  of 
hia  discourse,  for  the  oonveraalion  continued  until  two  o'clock  nearly, 
(and  meantime  there  was  a  thunder  storm,)  and  on  my  return  1  detailed 
some  of  my  adventures  under  the  windows  of  70  N.  M.,  in  a  stylo  which 
clearly  proved  me  moon-struck. 

Mr.  Androselene  regarded  man  as  a  Salamander  safe.  He  had  seen 
men  hide  their  money  under  the  barn  in  jare,  and  then  rob  one  jar  to  fill 
another.^  He  had  seen  a  man  who  needed  three  blood-letiings  dis- 
charge a  surgeon  who  charged  thirty  cents  for  the  three  operaUona — • 
employ  a  barber  for  twelve,  jew  him  down  to  nine,  then  take  the  three 
bleedings  in  one  to  save  sixpence,  and  give  up  the  gboit  in  consequence. 
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He  had  Bees  m«a  cut  holes  in  their  shoes  and  pUot  corns  od  their  toea 
to  save  ground.  He  had  seen  men  with  hundreds  of  thousands  grum- 
ble about  poverty,  and  shift  their  thytlat  children  onto  the  world  to 
shift  for  themselvee. 

■•Wi'  1 


Mr.  Androselene  likewise  regarded  man  as  a  clotheshorse.  He  had 
seen  man;  a  clothier  on  Broadway  look  wistfully  upon  some  gaudy  vision 
of  the  town,  and  sigh  to  have  his  sign  ou  that  man's  back  in  gilt  lettera. 
Strip  off  his  guy  atlire  and  you  will  find  him  no  Icin  to  man  but  merely 
manikin.  Gleaming  boots,  a  glorious  vest,  an  exquisite  tie,  a  lovely 
moustache,  progressive  hair,  like  the  branchesof  a  larch,  hu^'ng  around 
the  head,  and  aiming  at  thenoie!  Don't  duck  him  in  North  River, 
"  Lo,  the  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  mind  "  don't  see  the  use  of  mak- 
ing such  a  machine  of  himselC  He  would  be  quite  comfortable  in  hie 
buckskin  leggins  and  blanket,  if  they  were  clean.  Sensible  old  gruntei 
of  the  forest !  Prowl  on,  nor  ever  envy  the  lot  of  nineteenth  century 
ctotheshorses  I 

Mr.  Androselene likewine  looked  upon  man  as  a  lady  kijler.  He  had 
seen,  in  the'  time  bf  Horace,  thousands  of  Roman  youth,  emiling  and 
flirting  with  bir-haired  damsels  in  the  streett  of  Rome.  He  had  seen 
students  in  more  recent  times  toasing  their  tallowed  lock^  waving  their 
kerchief  and  superinducing  sweet  smiles,  and  woe  be  to  the  unfortunate 
lasses  who  meet  the  glance  of  their  witching  orbs.  Heaven  bless  the 
ladiee,  though  they  are  sometimes  a  little  to  blame  for  this.  But  still, 
think  of  itl  what  is  half  of  mankind  doing  all  the  time  but  lady  killing) 
The  dead  and  wounded  hearts  that  flock  in  ghostly  ghastliacH  along  our 
thoroughfares  tell  the  havoc  of  the  lady-killers.  He,  the  lady-killer,  is 
the  most  shameless  and  remoreelees  murderer.  You  see  him  in  th« 
acme  of  his  cruelty  and  glory  at  a  fashionable  concert  He  occupies  a 
front  seat,  holds  an  opera  glass  in  gloved  fingere.  He  is  the  only  one 
standing.  He  is  pluoly  no  coward  as  he  singles  out  his  victims  with 
his  glass,  levels  all  manner  of  deadly  artillery  id  them,  at  which  they 
whirl  like  birds  in  the  air  about  the  eye  of  the  serpent,  until  tbey  are 
drawn  straight  into  bis  Anaconda  throat.  If  he  ohances  to  kill  a  doMa 
little  chipping  birda  in  firing  at  his  duck,  why  he  "aauu>l  help  it>" 
Like  all  the  pirates  of  romance,  he  is  very  handsome — very  gentle- 
manty,  inasmuch  that  his  victims  court  so  sweet  a  death. 

Mr.  Androselene  then  proceeded  to  view  man  in  the  light  of  a  ohiot- 
ney,  of  a  rum  barrel,  of  a  porwigle  and  of  a  dig.    He  and  I  bod  boUi  b*- 
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ooma  80  opaque  by  this  time,  tlint  the  diBcourae  And  m^  recollection  of  it 
were  quite  obaoure,  and  showed  buw  truly  we  ahone  in  a  borrowed  light. 

I  got  down  and  went  Lome — met  Center  Church  coming  down  street, 
leaned  up  againat  the  pavement  to  rest,  didn't  work,  triM  a  tree,  tree 
got  away  from  me,  got  into  bed,  and  neit  morning  got  out  on  the  back- 
side and  could  not  find  my  panta,  until  a  fiiend  kindly  sMured  me  that 
they  were  on  my  penon. 

Now,  I  shall  change  my  philosophy,  look  about  tne  for  a  better  half 
and  Consult  the  moon  as  usual.  And,  as  for  my  better  half,  I  want  one 
whom  I  may  look  upon  bh  a  comet,  with  a  broad  eipanse  of  tail,  lumi- 
nous and  lovely.  But  the  less  frequent  her  visits  to  the  sun  the.^ 
better.  h.  x.  s. 


Sook  Notites. 

nt  Engli4hman  in  faiuM.     By  T.  H.  QLAMTona:  with  an  iDtrodaotian  by  F. 

L.  Olmitsp.    NewYork:  Miller  A  Curtii,  (lata  Dm,  EdwsrdiA  C«.)    For 

»le  by  T.  H.  Paau. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  upon  the  rou<^  veied  Kan- 
sas question.  As  Uie  record  of  an  unprejudiced  observer  and  an  im- 
partial critic,  it  must  take  rank  far  above  tbose  productions  which  are 
the  fruit  of  partisan  views.  It  will  be  a  valuable  work  of  reference 
when  the  candid  history  of  those  troublous  tiinea  shall  be  written. 

Ilie  introduction  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  appears  to  us  as  altogether  too  bit- 
ter and  violent. 
TiLUB)  ortluChiUMtdiuat:  ATale  ofSpiritusliim.    Stw  York:  Miller  A 

Cnrtia.     For  aale  by  T.  H.  Peaee, 

We  cannot  cohimend  the  dci^iga  or  the  execution  of  tliis  story.  It 
may,  however,  interest  those  who  have  devoted  themselvea  to  the  io- 
veatigation  of  modern  spiritualism — a  subject  with  which  we  have  not 
the  slightest  sympathy. 

We  have  also  received  from  Miller  &  Curtis,  through  T.  H.  Pease, 
Putnam't  Monthly  for  July.  This  magazine  appears  under  a  new  form, 
much  enlai^ed  and  beautifully  illustrated.  The  new  proprietora  an- 
iMKince  their  intention  to  conduct  it  upon  a  "  more  popular  basis."  It 
oould  not  be  on  a  more  popular  basis  with  os,  as  we  have  always  ood- 
^dered  it,  since  its  first  publication,  as  the  leading  American  Uaguin«. 
But  whatever  new  efibrls  it  makes,  may  it  meet  with  the  success  it  d&- 
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Hsra  A  good  hat ;  th«  Mcrat  of  your  Ivoki 
LiTM  with  tba  boATer  in  CanAdian  brook*, 
VirtDA  Diaj  floariab  id  an  old  crATAt, 
Bat  a»n  Aod  Datoreioarn  tba  tk/tting  hat 
M oDDl  the  new  OAitiir. — ie*  iUeir  vill  malt ; 

BootA,  glOTM  BIA;  fAil  i—att  b  At  !■  AlwAJs/dt  / 

O.  W.  HouoM. 

Tbb  UDderaigned  would  not  prostitute  the  columns  of  the  LiL  to  ed- 
Tertisenieols — a  grievoos  thing — but  vonld  simp);  tip  bU  li>t  end  re* 
turn  bis  mo^t  sincere  thanks  to  his  claMmatei  Tor  the  elegSDt  tile  be  so 
much  needed,  and  they  so  magnanimously  bestoned. 

CiasAmatct,  for  your  generous  self-siicriiiee  you  doubtless  find  ample 
recompense  in  jour  own  breasU.  Your  bounty,  gentlemen,  consists  not 
more  in  its  sensible  reprewctalive,  than  in  the  olaoquious  deference  of 
all  urchins  under  twelve,  in  the  respect  of  all  fathers  nnd  mothers,  and 
in  the  smiles  of  iheir  daughters.  To  the  first  a  beaver  ie  an  ohje<'.t  of 
idolatry,  to  the  second,  an  evidence  of  respeclability,  and  to  the  third, 
"a  thing  altogether  lovely," 

Let  me  allude  to  the  inscriptioTi. 

Thefinit  half  is  plainly  a  mixture  of  adulation  and  truth— "  iS^n'ntm- 
ia  pidchritudine  non  praedito,^  indeed  ! 

But  the  latter  half — "  JV«  de/brmi  quidam  diotae  o^rcu/um  dettf 

BUDM." 

I  am  at  a  lots,  geotletnei),  whether  to  regard  this  as  a  compliment  to 
myself,  or  as  a  reflection  on  the  bat.  If  you,  like  myself,  deem  ihe  plug 
beaDilAil,  I  must  be  at  least  handsome,  in  order  that  it  should  be  ojpro- 
priate,  (fuvm.)  On  ihe  other  hand,  if  you  would  intimate  that  1  nn 
bomety,  it  in  clearly  offering  an  indignity  to  the  bat.  Tbis  mnnifeeily 
requires  explanation. 

Setting  aside  this,  however,  permit  me  to  say  that  my  gratitude  will 
long  outUst  the  tegumenlvwt,  wbiib  I  ahall  embalm  in  all  spices,  so  that 
generations  yet  unbom  may  sing  tbe  praises  of  llie  mummy  braver. 
Your  sincere  friend  and  classmate, 

U.K.  t. 
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mtmorabilia  Salcns'ia. 

As  PreuntatioD  TMk  wh  nnmaally  rich  in  in«nior«blli*,  wt  Till  commtoM 
with  the  fint  dkj,  and  followiag  Um  waek  throogh,  jot  dowa  whatercr  u 
worthy  of  r«cord. 

On  Uoudsy  aTaaing  tha  annual  Woodan  Spoon  Exhibition  of  tha  Jnnior 
Clan  took  placa  at  BrawaUr'*  UalL  Ai  uinal,  th«ra  wm  no  laok  of  an  tndi- 
anoa.  The  Spoon,  whieh  vaa  of  roaawaod,  elegantly  earTed,  wai  pr<a«nt«d  in 
behalf  of  tha  Claia  by  J.  E.  KimbalL  Tha  raoipient  was  B.  D.  Sleight.  Tb« 
iDBiio  waa  farniihad  by  Robertaon'a  band  from  New  York.  The  brerity  of  the 
apaachea  «aa  a  more  in  the  right  direction.  The  general  ooinpUtat  of  Wooden 
Bpoon  Exbibitioni  niad  to  ha,  that  tha  apiechaa  were  too  long.  Ha  plan  «f 
introdneing  a  naw  tnoe  to  the  Coliea*  world  at  eaoh  'Spoon,'  hae  klrekdy 
grown  into  a  cnitom.  Thia  year  'Litoria'  made  Ita  dtitU,  and  llaa  already 
found  ita  way  into  oar  rooou  and  nnder  our  elmi. 

We  might  proceed  to  apeak  of  how  the  colloqoiea  were  applanded— of  how 
imprsaaliely  the  eoehleaareati  appeared  upon  the  atago— njf  how  bright  eyaa 
glanced  admiringly  along  tha  line  tilt  white  veati  throbbed  riubly,  and  glance 
•ehoed  back  to  glanee — of  how,  when  the  Exhibition  wae  over  and  the  aodi* 
enoe  had  gone  home  and  were  wrapped  in  profoond  ilntnber,  the  midnight  air 
was  awakened  by  the  melodioni  note*  of  the  band  eerenading — of  how  blind* 
were  carefalty  opened  and  beantiful  boc[ueta  found  their  way  into  villing 
henda — of  how  the  morning  inti  found  tbu  u>chleanreati  alill  engaged  in  their 
romentie  expedition,  tilt  the  jangling  Pray«r-betl  called  them  back  la  stem 
realitiea  and  eleepy  deliaqnanciee : — upon  all  theee,  and  fifty  more  eollaterala, 
we  might  enlarge  to  any  extent,  were  it  not  that  nodeety  forMda  what  jwtiee 
woald  demand. 

Wedaetday  moratng,  at  ten  o'clook,  the  Senior  Claae  vat  preaented  by  the 
Senior  Tntor,  Fiaks  P.  Brewer,  The  exareisea  came  off  in  the  Chapel,  which 
WM  well  filled,  though  the  weather  wea  eomewhat  unfaTOrabla.  The  preeeata- 
tion  haring  been  ooneladed,  tha  Foam,  by  Iforman  0.  Perkiaa,  of  Pomfrvt,  Vt., 
fallowed.  The  Taladictary  Oration  waa  by  Angnatoi  H.  Strong,  of  Rocbeater, 
K.  T.  The  Parting  Ode,  eompoMd  by  George  B.  Pratt,  of  Eaat  Weymontb, 
Uau.,  wat  enng  to  the  tune  of  "  Anld  I^ng  Syne." 

In  the  afternoDTi,  the  nanal  Preaeatation-dey  performaneee  came  oSl  On 
a«sonot  of  the  driizllng  rain  a  tent  wai  erected  In  front  of  Atnmni  Hall, 
beneath  whieh  tha  Claaa  gathered  at  half.pait  two  o'otook.  The  niDal  pro- 
gramne,  conaiating  of  longi,  Claaa-hiatoriee,  vocal  duette,  atAg-danciog  and 
afaaking  of  handa,  wai  gone  through  with.  The  aong-paper  waa  not  m  wall 
filled  M  aanal.  After  daneing  they  formed  for  the  maroh.  He  old  Preeeat*tioa 
marching  tnne,  "  Road  to  Boeton,"  waa  tbii  time  compelled  to  yield  to  k 
couple  of  Doiiy  drumi  and  a  iqneakiag  fife,  which  kept  up  a  perpetual  ^n  in 
ill-Bccordanoe  with  the  mournful  feeling*  of  the  departing  Claia. 

At  Prayera,  the  Doxology,  the  moat  impreaaiTa  of  the  Preeentation  otutMM, 
wa*  for  aome  nnacAonatable  reaaon  forbidden. 
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In  the  flTening,  W.  E.  Doater,  of  tbs  Senior  Class,  in  belialf  of  his  ClaiamMm, 
delivered  the  farewell  address  to  Linonia. 

Abont  nina  o'clock,  blasts  from  sundry  tin  hornt  in  the  Freshman  quartan, 
reminded  the  wsarj  and  sleepy,  that  Pretentation  d«7  "wasn't  dead  jat" 
As  it  grew  later  and  darker,  Freshmen,  coTered  M  to  Iheii  faces  with  burnt' 
eork, — Freshmen,  with  striped  pants, — Freshmen,  with  hooped  skirts, — Fresh- 
men, with  hoofs  and  tails, — mild  Freshmen,  viih  eoata  turned  ineiile  ont. — 
fierce  Freshmen,  with  big  beards  sod  bob  tailed  train er-costs, — Freshmen,  with 
bears'  heads,  and  Freshmen  with  bare  tiesda — in  fine,  Freshmen  with  all  »orti  of 
eonoeiTahls  and  practicable  disgniaes.  each  one  armed  with  a  banger  as  big  as 
he  coald  lift,  and  a  tin  horn  as  big  as  he  could  blow,  issued  from  their  rooms, 
and  marohiag  aternlj  acrosa  the  College  yard,  assembled  at  the  State  H^nsc 
steps  far  the  purpose  of  celebrating  their  entrance  upon  Eopliomore  year. 
After  orating  in  spite  of  the  noiay  Sopiiomorca,  who  kepi  np  a  continual  ahout- 
ingof  "Hear!"  "Bearl!"  "Goodl"  "  Time  for  yon  Freah.  to  be  in  bedl"  end 
Bundrj  other  equally  entertaining  and  witty  remsrhs,  they  sang  a  Greek  aong 
that  looked  quite  natural,  and  then  formed  the  procession.  The  boardLog 
schools  ware  serenaded  as  ntusi,  only  one,  however,  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment. At  hair  past  two,  in  the  morning,  aquads  of  mnddy  Freshmen  crossed 
the  College  green  and  disappeared. among  the  brick  buildings,  there  to  dream 
for  an  bonr  or  two  of  hobgoblins,  Greek  aengs,  mud-puddles,  serenades,  fair 
Cseee,  morning  flunk,  and  dunning  Pow  Wow  Committeel.    "  Eeto  Pcrpctua." 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  tpoating  for  the  DeForeat  PriM  Medal  tuok  plaee  in 
the  Chapel.  The  weather  prevented  many  from  attending,  yet  the  audience 
was  by  no  means  a  small  ona.     The  Orations  were  as  followi : 

I.  "  Obarsoterlstica  of  the  Logic  of  Revolutions,"  by  George  Pratt,  East 
Weymouth,  Mass, 

i.  "  Mystery ;  its  Inflaeaoe  on  Beligious  Training,"  by  Augostns  H.  Strong, 
Bocheater,  K.  T. 

8.  "  Milton  i  as  a  Btpnblican,"  by  John  Milton  Holmes,  Chicago,  HI. 

4.  "  Charaeteristica  of  the  Logio  of  Revolutiona,"  by  Konaan  0.  Perkins, 
Pomfrat,  Vt 

5.  "Mystery;  ita  TnflaeDee  on  Beligiou*  ^raiuio^"  by  Joseph  C.  Jackson, 
Kawark,  K.  J. 

fl.  "Mystery:  it*  Influence  on  Beligioo*  Training,"  by  William  C.  Cass, 
Granby,  Ct. 

Th»  performances  of  A.  H.  Strong  and  J.  U.  Bolmes  ware  judged  to  be 
equal,  but  the  prise  fell  by  lot  to  the  former. 

HOOIETT  ELECTIONS. 


BROTHKRS. 

PrtmdenL 

UK  OBI  A. 

F.  A.  NoBi*, 

VUe-Prttidntl. 

J.  Gausrqv 

aai«, 

Xi*r«ri«B. 

'  U.  a  Einn, 

R.  0.  HuKtti, 

E.  SiTMOUB. 
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0.  H.  FotTBK,  a  B,  HAinriu. 

Sttrttary. 
L.  B.  WiuMX,  P.  T.  Duin. 

L.  T.  Wiuu,  E.  Q.  Hourn. 

BtniiiT  Orator. 
W.  N.  AuuriOMa,  J.  E.  Eihuu, 

Junior  Orator. 
W.  K.  fiAU,  E.  Caiuboton. 

Coimimoit. — Tp  RnaontiGiDg  the  eUctiooi  io  our  lut  Lit,  the  Secretary  and 
Vieo-Seoretary  of  the  Brothan'  Society,  were  ioadTcrtenlly  ^tcb  u  liooiiiaB 
Offlaen,  and  nea  rerta. 

PRIZES. 
rMmMni  PrtmiamtfoT  Sngluk  Competition. 
V.  C.  Cm,  N.  C  Pnum, 

J.  H.  HoLMia,  O.  FuTt, 

J.  C.  Jacuoh,  a.  B.  aiBoiia. 

Fm-  Solution  0/  Aitronomical  Freiltnu,  Clau  0/  ISBI. 
D.  D.  Baldvu,  D.  a  DiFoavT, 

J.  T.  CaonoH,  H.  W.  Rohihbo*. 

a<u-jt  Pritti,  Clatt  0/  i  SG8. 
in  Frit*.        R.  0.  HAMHLt. 
id  Pritt.         a.  B.  McUluh,         a.  Tan  Kami. 
id  PriMi  3.  W.  OiBM,   '  C.  U.  William*. 

Pritn/or  Snfflith  Comp'itUion,  Clou  of  18BS. 
1(1  DiwiHon.  id  IHniion.  M  Biritio*. 

iitPrtMe,        £.  CAUiiraTOii,  T.  R.  Lovnsbuit,  iRAemiB 


UPrim. 


JoitDMAir,       J  W.  E.  Hall,     >  (  J.  H.  Twicnu, 

)AI<U^  )  J.  C.  fi0M.IT,  \  A.  U.  WtLMX. 

Priu  Poem,  Clam  of  18S9. 

Q.  W.  FuBu. 

Maihrmatieal  Prim,  Ctau  of  isea 

l«t  PHm,  W.  C.  JOBRITOH, 

..  Eu~       1  B.  a.  TtATia,  £.  D.  McEat,  J.  H.  If  oun, 

tMJtlM,      -^^^  Baow*. 

ad  PHm,        T.  L.  E  Ho«*,         B.  L.  FaiKniLD,  M.  8hbu. 
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Fi^lhutan  Bekalariliip. 
J.  If.  MOKUB. 

narJC  PTix4  to  Snond  in  Rank. 

J.  H.  SOHNUDIB. 

SBNIOE  APP0INTMEST3,  CLAB3  OF  1867. 


PhUatophiciil  Oratiim 


C.  NaiTHBOF. 


F.  R  BUTLIB, 

H.  3.  DeFobibt, 
0.  S.  Out, 


Oration*. 
E.  T.  Aluk, 
O.  F.  Atmt, 
Tk  Bbadnu, 
J.  P.  Bdcklahd, 
J.  a  Dir, 
S.  J.  Dotrsuas, 
T.  HicMoi, 
J.  W.  HoaBui,   ^ 

V.  E.  HU>LBD&T, 

J.  0.  Jaouon, 
H.  P.  UaCoT, 
If.  W,  RosnieoH. 
EL  BonaaBB. 


J.  Q.  BuDon, 

B.  Bkown, 

M.  N.  Ohikbulri, 

J.  B.  Cone, 

V.  B,  DoDoi, 

D.  F.  FoftutT, 

D.  D.  Baldvix, 

E.  BiKKowa, 

T.  W.  K  BlLDIH, 

J.  A.  OnutnuK, 


J.  3.  Bdbnr. 

J.  T.  ClOXTOK, 

A  T.  Gaw, 
J.  P.  GainK, 

E.  8.  HUMTIKOTOII, 

F.  C.  JOMIB, 

A.  B.  UuwiH, 
A.  H.  Stbonq, 
Q.TooKU. 


S.  T.  Fbo»t, 

K  T.  PULLIS, 

K  W.  BrrcHoocK, 
J.  T.  Lots  WELL, 
N.  0.  Plul:n, 

E.  L.  POBTEB. 

Colloqnitt. 

E.  J.  EcAira, 


J.  I 


1  a  Hide, 


S.  HOLDIN, 

J.  H.  HoiMn, 

O.  3.  NOLIH,^ 

A.  M.  Wbhlbb. 
FlT$t  DUpvUt. 
C.  9.  BLAcnuir, 
E.  W.  Blah, 
W.  E.  DoHia, 

A.  W.  Dun, 
a  B.  Die, 

J.  H.  Hallook, 
L.  D.  HoiMiE, 

&  P.  LCARNID, 

L,  E,  Hatsoh, 
H.  a  P«*Tr, 
W,  H.  Savabt, 

3.  0.  SSTHODB, 
H.  TiLIR, 

N.  D,  Wllla. 

G.  P*ATT, 

L.  E.  PkonLiT, 

E.  F.  SlNDTE, 

B.  M.  Sbelt, 
J.  L.  SMira, 

.    G.  H.  Wooumaww. 

3.  E.  pALMIt, 

W.  A.  Taouraotf. 
M.  G  Wbll^ 

S.  WlUlT. 
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editor's  table,  ['ob'' 


lSbitot'0  Habit. 

ArriB  ol««riDg  Bwaj  the  grcit  moM  of  eammunieationt  which  htii  btta 
■Momnlating  opoa  our  table  for  the  put  two  or  thra«  weeks,  we  hare  at  leogth 
■aGceed«d  in  obtaioing  a  1aT«l  lurfact,  large  enough  to  accommodBte  our  hnm- 
ble  sheet,  while  our  editorial  pen  is  bosily  raoniDg  OTer  ite  surfocb 

Of  ooorae  we  ehall  oommenee  our  remarks  with  a  few  words  abont  the 
WHther.  We  lay  'of  eimni'  bwame  custom  demands  that  we  should.  Erery 
body  opens  a  eoDT«reatian  with  '  the  weather,'  from  Miss  Seraphina  Smith  in 
her  afieraooD  calls,  up  to  the  venerable  Professor  in  the  optical  lecture-room. 
Wb J,  then,  should  we  heiitate  to  do  sol  MoreoTer,  precedeat  demand*  iL 
E>er  at  the  preiect  day,  the  refuge  of  buliful  youths  in  eompanj,  we  hare  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  i*  an  inTontlon  of  our  age.  Imsgine  a  timid  Romaa 
jouth  at  an  ereuing  partj,  dragged  up  half-trembling,  halfwishing,  to  the 
preaenee  of  the  fair  daughter  of  an  illuetrious  gene,  aod  iDtroduee<L  He  liai  no 
late  opera  to  praise,  no  '  last  new  book  '  to  criticise  ;  he  asks  her  to  play  for 
him  on  her  lyre,  aod  she  doeea't  know  a  single  piece ;  to  eing.  «nd  ehe  shrug* 
her  bare  ehoulders  and  eaye,  she  'has  iiteA  a  dread/ai  eoMF  He  stands  itill, 
bite*  bii  lip,  twitches  his  toga  oerTously,  blushes,  and,  with  ft  look  of  blank 
despair,  ranaaeke  bis  brain  forsomethini;  to  eay. 

Meanwhile,  the  fair  one  imperturbably  looks  aroaod  the  room,  eisminiug  the 
ladise'  ilcesM),  waiting  until  her  embarrassed  partner  says  somethlDg.  Kow  in 
euoh  a  ease  h  this  the  poor  wretch  must  have  been  driven,  like  all  his  unfurta- 
nate  aaoeeeeore,  (and  their  oame  is  legion.]  to  meekly  ventare  a  remark  upon 
the  'lempaetas.'  The  argument  from  analogy  is  strong,  the'costom  must  have 
been  anelent  Here,  then,  upon  ciutom,  so  old  and  ao  universal,  we  lake  our 
stand  and  cry,  "O  temporal'' 

Da  not  imagine  that  the  topie  will  be  a  dry  one— far  otherwise,  as  yon  will 
•eeby  the  observations  we  have  taken  and  give  below.  The  fact  ii,  we  have 
tieen  MtrrlamUinf  lately.  During  laet  winter  we  tried  to  see  how  much  warm 
weather  we  eould  bear,  and  to  oat  door*  we  wore  over  coata  and,  ahawl^  we 
pht  on  thiek  boot*  and  rubbers;  ineide  we  sat  near  the  fire,  we  took  warm 
hatha,  we  alept  with  a  warm  stone  at  our  feet, — in  fact,  we  did  ererything  that 
our  iogeotiity  oonld  enggeet,  and  wore  everything  that  our  tailor  could  provide. 
The  reault  haa  heeo  very  eatisCictory.  We  haven't  got  the  rhenmatism.  We 
ate  now  trying  the  aipariment  of  bow  much  aold  weather  we  can  bear. 

We  have  aleo,  in  imit«tioa  of  the  great  weather  prophet,  been  keeping  • 
memorandnm  of  the  weather.    Wa  give  below  our  reeulta  for  the  paat  four 

First  Week.    Bar.  P  '  g.'  "  J— Syi.  '  18 '  X  '"■    P«r.  J  Ap.     Rain. 

Kemarka,    Sorrowed  aii  nmbrdla. 

Second  Weak.    Sunday,  12  U.— .'taturday,  18  H.     Rainy. 

Remarke.     Wet  term. 

Tliird  Week.     Firat  seven  days,  pouring  rain.    Rest  pleatanL 

Remarka    Tanei  need  oiling.    Ground  damp. 

Foarth  Week.    Rainy,  showery,  drinling,  foggy,  inaddy,  aploahy. 
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Rcnu-kL    WUli  theComet  iroDld'dryopI' 

Fifth  Week.     B«r.  t-  < '  0  8-     CUared  off. 

Kemarki.     tJnibrdla  Teturned. 

Ths  Clerk  of  thu  veather  onght  to  be  Mbamed  of  himeelf  for  gettiog  up  aDch 
a  programme  aa  tbatt 

Of  oouraa,  each  weather  kept  Yalenaiani  in  door*. 

The  time  vat  well  improTed.  Wooden  Spooa  laitiations  and  Po«-«o«i  bad 
■tolea  that  pricelaa*  booa,  aU«p,  aad,  aa  a  coo  sequence,  when  the  rain  enme  on. 
thej  betook  theauelrea  to  the  land  of  N'oi<.  Sleep  <rM  the  order  of  the  day. 
Shairla,  oooibea,  and  eicuie  pap«ra,  were  i  d  great  demand.  Old  North  Middle 
•ent  forth  at  regular  interTaU  a  universal  eanra.  A  neutral  would  go  to  bar- 
row a  pon  J  from  a  society-man,  anil  woald  find  him  fast  asleep  on  his  eotich 
with  a  pair  of  boota  and  a  lexicon  for  a  pillow.  Shaking  him  roughly  bj  the 
■boulder  he  would  ask  him  for  his  book,  and  a  gruff,  "  not  prepared  ["  followed 
by  a  double  baai  anore,  would  be  the  only  answer.  Neutrals  were  eTerjwhere. 
Neutrala  rsTeied  at  the  boarding-house, — neutrals  ran  up  high  stands  in  the 
raeitation  roonu, — oeutrala  bowed  to  the  Preaident  in  the  Chapel — in  short, 
Yale,  for  a  few  days,  assumed  a  kind  of  '  neutral  tint'  till,  one  by  one,  the  sleep- 
era  broke  the  bandsnof  Uorpheus  and  lasued  forth  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  men. 

Tale  it  herself  again.    The  Fresh ,  we  beg  pardon,  the  Sophemorti  have 

powowed  ihemselves  into  Sophomoreseoce,  and  begin  to  watch  at  the  depot  for 
that  nDfurtunate  class  of  beings  whom  they  cuQtemptnously  call  Freshman. 
The  Juniors  are  bnying  light  yellow  caocs  and  shining  beavers.  Some  of  the 
.  more  romantic  are  practicing  upon  violins  and  Qutea,  preparing  to  siMtbe  the 
slumbers  of  some  fair  one  during  the  moonlight  nights  of  next  term.  Pour 
feliowsl     They  know  not  what  a  Biennial  may  bring  forth. 

Speaking  of  serenades,  reminds  us  of  one  we  beard  the  other  nighL  We  were 
oomiog  home,  lata  of  course,  (for  Editors  cannot  keep  earlyhuun,}  cogitating 
upna  the  mntabdity  of  human  affairs,  when  we  heard  harmonious  sounds  pro- 
ee«ding  from  near  by.  We  stopped.  It  wiu  a  band  of  serenaders.  There  tbey 
vrere,  collected  tiigether  in  a  dnsky  gronp.  looking  up  romantically  at  thu  foiirth- 
atory  wiodowe  of  a  boarding  school  and  lueubrlouely  sin;;ing  a  song,  which  we. 
taking  for  Italian  and  admiring  it  much,  copied  down  as  they  sang  it     Here  is 

Obe  agAde.     Obe  agAde, 

Frob  a  fored  ah  aw. 

AndOidvillabi  ard  withghan 

Dn  beAd  bi  vredz  wudz  bawl 

Eer  Idribbed  ddrbarding  de'er 

Dtl  grause  de^oihuds  fobe 

Bud  dow  lb  wAdsagade  widdAse 

Whokidely  greedbeobeL 
Ornni,  who  wa4  with  us,  said  that  we  were  a  fool.     H«  said  that  every  ooe 
of  them  bad  got  a  cold  in  bis  head  from  the  damp  weather,  and  that  Ibey  were 
paging  "  Home  Again  I"    Bat  we  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him.     Oram 
doMti't  like  Italian.    Ue  can't  appreciate  it.    Gram  isn't  a  bit  r< 
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Bat  to  ratarn.  Tha  Sanion  (h  they  call  th«a)«elTM)  ue  wsitiag  till  itclcarm 
oC^  *o  th(t  they  can  have  aa  optional  tsetars ;  a  faTorit«  empIoymsDt  of  thcin 
aad  apt  to  prudoM  good  reeitationa  at  the  oplionul,  which  Mnm  aboat  half- 
ID  hour  after  the  big  cload  deei. 

The  ClaM  of  183T  have  UH  ua.  Soon,  like  Atlaa,  they  will  bear  tha  faaary 
world  QpOQ  their  ahoulJert.  They  hava  gone  forth  to  be  a  glory  and  ajk  honor 
to  Tale,  wberaTer  thay  may  be.  A  noble  Class  I  We  bid  them  God  apeed,  yet 
aadly  feal  thair  abaenc*. 

•'Around  ihg  nil!  TalcBilui,  the  llHtlac  ;cin  ihall  Oov, 
But  nerer  brluf  the  tqiw]  bare,  or  Finj-Serni,  0|" 
Long  life  and  prosperity  to  them,  and  may  they  not  forget  thair  Alma  Hater 
when  anoceaa  flll*  their  coffers  or  erowns  their  brows  with  laorel. 

Tha  following  was  fonod  among  aome  old  College  papers,  and  eontribntej 
by  a  tair  eorreepondeat.  Aa  Commencement  ia  at  hand,  we  give  Heaers.  Colon 
A  Spondee  the  benefit  of  an  inaertion. 

VARIETY    STORE. 

TO  THE  LITERATI. 

W^OLBMLI    DULia*    IH 

TEKSE,  FB08E,  AHI  HVSIO, 

Beg  leaTe  to  inform  the  Public  and  the  Learned  in/iarlieufar,  that, — preTions 

to  the  enaning  CoMMiNcmnrt — they  pnrpoee  to  open  a  freeh  Assortment  of 

LaiicMMKAPaic,  Bukoiudiciut  Aim  FaanauuK 

GMDOr>S, 

At  the  room  an  the  GREHN,  lately  eecupiod  by  Hr.  Jdhh  Surra,  The  Bursar, 

(If  it  can  be  procared,)  where  they  will  ezpoae  to  sale 
StJulatorf  and  Valtdirtory  Orationt,  Syllogiilic  and  Foramit  DitptUatioit*,  aad 
DiaJogmt,  among  the  living  and  tha  dead;  Thtiti  aad  Matltri'  QueUumi; — 
Latin,  Qrtek,  Hebrtv,  Syriae,  Arabic,  and  the  ancient  Coptic,  neatly  modified 
inU>  Diatoffiut,  Orationt,  Ae.,  on  the  ah orteat  notice  ; — Talmud: — and  Colt*- 
(ia*i  alter  the  manner  of  KaHnicorr; — Htbtew  ;—Diad  Lan^agn  for  liTing 
Dnn»t; — OrimtoJ  Langaagi',  wilh  or  without  points,  prefixes,  or  snffiiei; 
Allic,  Doric,  Ionic  and  jSolie  Xtiaieeti,  with  the  Wabaih,  Onondaga,  and 
Mahaitli  OuHutoIm  ; — Synalirphai,  Eli/riont  and  Edipui  of  the  fewest  Cirr; — 
Vi  added  and  doTa-tailed  to  their  Towela,  with  a  small  uaortment  of  the 
genuine  Felopennttian  Natal  Ticangt; — Clauie  Complimcnlt  adapted  to  all 
dignities, — with  auperlatirea  in  O,  and  geninda  ia  i£  gratii ; — Monolofuet, 
Ditdofptet,  Trialogutt,  Tttralogan.  and  sooo.  from  on(  to  tiBtnty-logtut.     , 

AXAGSAMI,  ACEOSTICa,  AHACHUXTIca, 
Ohronogratni,  Spigranu; — Rebam,  Ckaradi*,  Puni  aad   Conmtdmnu,  by  the 
oaou  or  bikgl*  t>oza:(.     Sonntli,  Elegit;  Pallor^  :-~Epie  Patmt,  DtiUcatiotu, 
and  Adulator}/  Pre/aei;  in  Terse  and  prose. 

BTEEB.  KUT,  SLEET,  BADI,  SEOW, 
Ughtnirtff  and  Thundtr,  prepared  after  the  pianaer  of  Della  CarooA,  with  a 
(jnantity  of  Breien  Horror,  Bbtt  Ptar,  and  Silting  M  lom,  from  the  aanie 
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Ifanufictorj  ; — with  >  pTeming  TkHcty  of  high  colored  eompcund  Epilhtti,  iretl 
uBortad; — Jnti-fnttiiitttt,  or  tba  iicir  and  concUa  nioda  of  appljing /orty 
IttUn  to  tha  BpclIJog  of  ft  moDoijIIiible ; — Lore  Ittttr*  bf  the  ream ; — Bermont, 
wurrctl,  oteanonal,  or  polanieat  ;SermoHt  tat  TVzft,  aod  Text*  tot  Sermon*  ; — 
Old  Oration*  scoured, — Fortmict  furnished,— C/unl  Epigritin*,  nevty  pointed, 
with  EjUanporanamt  Prayer*  made  to  Order;  Alliteration*  artfully  allied;  and 
ptriodi  polished  to  parfastion. 

Aias,  CATCEEB,  ANO  GAHTATAB, 
OMrtim*  and  Epnpheniei   for  any   number   of  Inttrwnint*;    Stmade*  for 
noctarnal  Iijter*;  with  Rou-TVie*  fall  bloiva,  and  Jokii  of  ajj  colart; — Jbi>im 
ftnd   ffatleli^ai*,  trilled,  ^Honered  and   tjurmj — with   Q>up/<f*,   Jfiniait  and 
O^otA^t  J2«lf,  for  female  Toicei ;  and  Solo*  vith  lire*  parti,  for  hand  organs. 

CUSSIC  OOILBGE  BOWS-CIX&S  STABCHBD, 
lately  imparled  from  Cambridge,  and  dot  uiad  bj  all  the  topping  acienlifie 
eoDDoiaaeurg  in  hair  and  vigs  ia  tliii  conotry. 

AJiVXEnUSEB,  rUUSBJLBSS,  LETTEBS  7B0K  COBEBBKOniEMTS, 
Cmmfrjr  leata  for  rar^l  Member*  of  Congreu,  provided  for  Sdiieri  of  J'nupa- 
per*;  «ith  Aceidenlal  Dealht,  Battle*,  Btoodf  Murder*,  Premature  Neut,  Tern- 
p**i*,  Thunder  and  Lightning,  and  BailStonet,  of  all  dimeniiopi,  adapted  to  tha 

CIBCLEB  SQITABID;  XATHEKATICAL  FOIETB 
divided  into  qnartara  and  half  ebarea ;  and  jointed  A*ympt«tei  that  will  meat 
ftt  any  given  diatancea 

BTLL0GIBK8  ZS  BOCASOO  AJTD  SAEAFTI, 
Serioni  Cantlong  againat  Bad  Habit*,  Smoking,  dt,  and  other  eoarae  Wrapping- 
Faper,  osATig,  to  thoaa  who  bny  the  amalleat  artigle. 

f"  On  hand,  a  few  llercea  of  jlftie  SaXt : — Alao  cash,  and  the  hjghett  prioe 
giren  fur  Rav  Wit,  for  the  aia  of  the  Manufactory,  or  taken  in  axchanga  for 
tha  above  articleo." 


We  clip  from  tbe  "  University  Literary,"  the  following,  whieh,  wbila  bnmi 
ifttnra  remains  tha  same,  will  apply  as  well  to  Yala  as  to  any  other  Collie. 

At  the  seat  of  Inetraction  where  once  she  was  blesi, 
Fair  Bcienca  sot  iDooniiDg  vlth  sadness  opproaaed ; 
Her  map*  and  ber  volames  la;  scattered  oronDd, 
Uer  globes,  all  \a  ftagmenta,  wore  strewed  on  the  ground, 
There  lay,  in  mde  latleia,  tbe  relioa  of  senae, 
Tha  waiite  and  destrnction  of  genius  immense. 
She  wept,  shook  her  head,  and  with  angniah  began, 
"  Aloa  I  for  the  boy  who  oonceivea  he's  a  man  1 
When  bis  statore  grows  toll  and  bia  fingers  begin 
To  stroke  the  soft  down  that  comss  over  his  ohin; 
When  he  talks  of  aasemblies,  assomea  tbe  fine  air. 
Falls  in  love,  (at  heoallsit,)and  dreamaof  the  bir-- 
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This  College,  ttiaae  Stadeata  I  cltimsd  for  my  ovn, 
Here  ray  precepU  were  uttered,  my  maxinis  made  koAwn, 
I  dlnpUjed  the  t*'tr  lionor  fur  wisdom  deiigaed, 
Aod  ibe  UBtIng  CAUtent  vbe  bcKtowa  od  tbe  uiiad  : 
They  he*nl  me  w'liit  rspture  I  I  ea«  in  tlicir  eyes, 
Bright  hope,  emuliUioa  and  gontuii  irise  ; 
I  huiled  tbe  glad  aiOBii,  Uy  children,  1  cried, 
Let  DO  pleieing  objects  yonr  baeonia  divldo, 
ml  croirned  vith  true  virtue,  vitb  leimiug  refilled, 
I  restore  you  a  blonaing  and  jay  to  mniikind. 
Ah,  fond  eipectatiuD  I  I  raw  with  dcapiir, 
How  Boon  they  foriiook  nwto  wait  ou  the  fair; 
While  I  talked  of  plsnsU  that  rullcd  iu  tlie  Bki«, 
Their  thoaghta  were  an  dimples  and  beautiful  eyee. 
I  laid  down  poaitlone  and  Btrove  lo  couslruo, 
They  ipoke  ofMisa  Nellie,  Ui»a  Funny,  Mi»>  Sue  1 
I  raw  a  flue  youth,  u  apart  he  retired, 
Who  acemed  with  the  vdor  of  loaroing  iaapired. 
Hia  booka  and  bin  pcnii  were  dlapaaeil  ill  due  place, 
And  deep  lines  of  tliliiking  wore  marked  on  liin  face ; 
Nor  shall  my  assietaace  f>e  wanting  I  I  cried,    .' 
I'll  crown  Ihj  eiertiona— I  apmng  lo  his  aide —    , 
Bnt,  lo  I  an  acroatio  I  Ibe  verxcs  were  planned, 
Tbe  name  was  all  written,  the  letlen  were  Boanned, 
The  iaitials  arranged  to  promote  Ihe  design, 
And  hi*  genius  was  working  lo  get  tlie  flrat  line. — 
I  abut  Dp  Legendre— 1  blushed  for  myeeir, 
I  l^d  Bopp  ud  Kuboer  again  on  tbe  ahclf— 
Diaappcdnled,  confuaed,  and  o'arcome  with  regret, 
I  Qttered  a  wieb  I  ehall  never  forget, — 
That  every  fiur  maiden  my  eoanael  would  priia 
And  abun  every  yoath  Ull  be'a  learned  and  wise." 
Pihaw  1    That  !■  rather  HTera.   We  are  afraid  manj  YRleDeiau  wonld  n 
■••  tha  fair  onai  if  tbey  were  obliged  to  wait  till  then. 


Among  onr  axeb an (^  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  thefollowing:  Erakine 
Collegiate  Recorder,  Beloit  College  Uoatbly,  Pbilora^ithean  Magacine,  Student'* 
Miteellany ,  Universitj  Literary  Magaiina.  In  the  list  of  editors  of  tbe  Ikttor, 
we  notice  one,  Th.  Qordon  Pollock,  an  old  friend  of  ouri.  We  extend  him  ««r 
congratalations  for  the  honor,  and  our  com  m  lie  rations  for  the  labor,  whieh  hi* 
eollege-matea  '  bars  leea  fit  to  confer  upon  him.' 

The  tbllowiDg;  books  lie  on  our  table.    Ve  have  trot  tiine  to  notie*  thvm 

Dateh  Exile,  in  cloth,  |1.  Every  Lady  her  own  Coopw,  by  O.  Perehai.  Tb* 
Wandarer,  in  eal(  SB  eta.     Diiplay,  a  Tale,  Taylor. 

The  Talx  LiraaiiT  Muuiki  for  July.  For  m1«  at  the  low  |irica  of  tS  eauta, 
by  T.  H.  Peas*. 
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EDlrORB  n>E  TEE  CLASS  OF  'SB. 
K.  r.  BLAKE,  C.  B.  KKLLOOO, 


Thebs  is  B  world  of  meaning  in  this  ungle  word.  ■  IM.9  abstract 
terms  in  general,  however,  it  is  hard  to  define.  Id  religion,  it  Mggmta 
the  madness  of  the  sealot ;  in  reform,  fanaticism  ;  in  science  and  art,  the 
ardor  of  a  noble  ambition. 

Id  giving  sach  latitude  to  the  term,  we  are  conscioDS  that  we  militate 
against  high  authority.  "  Where  there  is  no  error  of  imagination  " — 
says  Taylor  {q  his  Natural  Bittory  of  £ntktuiatm — "  no  misjud^^ng  of 
realities — no  calculations  which  reason  condenms,  there  is  no  euthusiasmi 
even  though  the  soul  may  be  on  fire  with  the  velocity  of  its  movement 
in  pursuit  of  its  chosen  object.  If  once  we  abaudou  this  distinction, 
language  will  want  a  term  for  a  well-known  and  very  common  vice  of 
the  mind ;  and,  from  a  wasteful  perversion  of  phrases,  we  must  be  redn- 
ced  to  speak  of  qualities  most  noble  and  most  base  by  the  veiy  same 
designation."  But  be  has  robbed  a  specific  agency  of  its  name  without 
fiimisbing  na  a  sabstitute,  and  if  we  acquiesce  in  the  arbitrary  appropria- 
tion,— "  JanguE^  will  want  a  term  for  a  well-known  and  very  common 
'  principle'  of  the  mind,"  no  less  deserving  a  name  than  its  baser  coun- 
terpart. To  the  metaphysician  it  may  convey  the  idea  of  morbid  excite- 
ment, imagination  disordered  and  resson  dethroned ;  but  to  us  it  speaks 
of  youth,  and  hope,  and  healthfiil  activity. 
.  vol.  xxn.  80 
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Exdtoment  is  eaaential  to  the  highest  exercise  of  meiiUJ  power. 
Mighty  elementa  in  the  iotellectual  world  may  exist,  and,  paseiog  swftj 
"be  M  thottgk  they  hud  not  been."  Society  is  full  of  undeveloped 
geniuB,  whoee  Iftteat  energy  needs  only  to  be  Hfoused  to  startle  the 
vorld ;  u  the  atmoaphere  is  fraught  nith  a  dormant  agency  whose  preft- 
eno*  is  tuarcely  perceived  till  its  concentrated  power  arms  the  terriBc 
tiiunderbolL  Great  emergencies  may  summon  up  the  energies  for  the 
moment,  but  (heir  action  is  filfat  and  spasmodic.  Enthusiasm  is  a  living 
principle,  stimulating  the  whole  being  and  uniting  its  resources. 

It  gives  deptb,  iotanuty  and  vigor  to  thought  Socrates,  Kewton, 
Shakspeare,  and  a  myriad  4>riDceB  in  the  realm  of  mind  were  actuated 
by  an  all  abeorluog  enthusiasm  in  their  favorite  spheres,  lliough 
enthunasro  doe*  not  of  neceauty  imply  greatness,  there  can  be  no  great 
achievements  in  the  intellectual  world  without  it 

It  ^vee  strength  and  vivadty  to  expression.  Eloquence  has  been 
aptly  defined  as  "  (A«  Snthutiatm  of  reaton^  The  secret  of  the  ora- 
tor's power  and  the  author's  charm  lies  in  that  lively  principle,  which, 
qniekening  every  sentiment  and  glowing  in  every  word,  awakens  inter- 
est and  enlisU  the  sympathy. 

It  gives  efficiency  to  action.  Every  record  of  successful  achievement 
is  a  record  of,  enthusiastic  exertion.  Every  great  reform  since  the 
world  began  owes  its  success  to  the  zealous  devotion  of  its  moving  spir- 
its. The  studio  oS  the  artist,  the  legislative  hall  and  the  battle  field, 
alike  attest  the  stupendous  power  of  an  enthusiasm  which  concentrates 
all  interest,  activity  and  vigor  upon  the  single  object  of  pursuiL 
Enthusiasm  is  an  element  esssntial  to  success.    It  is  true  that 

"Sams  srs  born  great,  soma  schicTe  greatntu, 
And  tmna  Kartgrtatntu  (Amtf  ttpon  Ihen," 

but  Fortune  never  conferred  greatness  in  any  other  sense  than  placing  it 
within  reach  of  entbusiaatio  exerUon.  External  circumstances  may  con- 
spire in  vain  to  exalt  a  passive  aspirant,  A  vital  principle  within,  ani- 
mating every  faculty,  quickening  evtry  nerve  and  "  urging  the  whole 
man  onward,  right  onward  to  bis  object,"  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of 
Buocess.  EDtbuNasm  not  only  dares  to  attempt  great  things,  but  ignores 
disoouragement  Identifying  possibilities  wilh  actual  achievements,  and 
clothing  all  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  it  converts  toil  into  pastime  and 
obstacles  into  wholesome  stimulsnls. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  offspring  of  hope  and  sympathy ;  and  as  such  is 
jieculiarly  characteristic  of  youth,  when  the  whole  being  thrills  with 
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Of  foang  idcH  paintsd  m  the  mind, 
Id  tha  «ftrm  gloiring  oolon  Fancy  sprud* 
On  objteU  not  yet  known,  when  »11  u  naw. 
And  kll  ii  lovely." 
'OiU  free,  genial,  and  coaSdant  spirit,  wherever  exhibited,  elicita  onr 
adroiralion  ;  nay,  we  almost  do  it  homage,  for  its  high  character  reveals 
its  noMe  fuDctJon.    Age  ii  furnished  with  other  resoaroei  in  habits  of 
exertioD  and  priodplea  of  actiOD,  and  the  force  of  early  impulse  may 
abate  without  esBential  detriment;  but  to  the  young,  enthuBiam  is  a 
guide  in  ditciplina  and  a  support  in  trial,  and  woe  to  that  youth,  who, 
thwarted  and  depressed  by  the  ills  of  Ufa,  eipwiencea  no  exultant  heart- 
risings  in  contemplating  the  joys  and  conflicts  of  the  future. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  officeofenthuuasm,  it  demands  cultivation; 
and  ^judkwut  tytUm  of  disdpline  will  bring  it  into  frequent  exercise. 
But  there  can  be  do  enthueiaam  in  any  pursiiit  where  there  is  no  interest 
or  sympathy.  Divorced  from  enthuMasm,  exercise  becomes  a  mechanical 
drudgery,  and  discipline  a  painful  constraint  Time,  toil  and  talent  are 
wasted  by  disregarding  the  law  wbicb  requires  the  cooperation  of  heart 
and  hand  in  every  successful  enterprise. 

The  student,  above  all  others,  requires  tha  stimulus  of  a  raUonal, 
glowing  enthnuaam.  In  him  espeotally,  it  should  be  fostered  and 
encouraged.  Under  an  unnatural  and  oppressive  disuipline,  it  may  be 
supplanted  by  a  forced  energy  or  hopelessly  crushed.  But  with  it, 
perishee  the  freshness  and  elasticity  of  spirit  which  infuse  an  attractive 
intereet  into  the  commonest  occupations  of  life.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  that  Procrustean  theory,  which,  violating  every  impulse  of  nature, 
forces  intellects  of  every  type  to  meaaure  themselves  by  the  same 
unyielding  process,  and  judges  all  merit  by  its  own  narrow  standard  of 
conceit, 

A  mind  bereft  of  all  natural  zeal  and  warped  into  an  artificial  chan- 
nel, may  excel  in  its  own  contracted  line  of  exercise,  while  aside  of 
that,  ita  pigmy  propoi:tioDi  are  deservedly  deepised.  But  show  us  an 
example  of  living  enthusiasm  disciplining  nature,  and  we  will  show  you 
the  elements  of  success  in  any  spbere  of  legitimate  exercise.  Whatever 
be  the  composition  of  tliis  effective  agency,  whether  an  indefinite  hope 
of  great  accomplishments  in  future,  founded  on  a  vain  conceit  of  supe- 
rior endowments,  the  novelty  of  new  pursuits,  or  both  combined,  it  is 
worthy  to  be  cherished  as  an  abiding  principle  at  every  period  and  in 
every  department  of  active  life,  for  it  but  echoes  the  Scriptural  injunc- 
tion :  "Whatsoever  tby  hand  flndeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  mig^t." 
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Cl)c  Outcast. 

I  vn  witb  •  jOQth  at  a  WNton  Isn ; 

Hia  faoa  waa  voefall;  pala  and  thin  ; 

Uia  grut  ay «  wu  fixed  in  a  vaeant  lUra, 

And  I  ahrank  from  iU  «ild  aad  IhreateniDg  f  1ar«, 

Tli«  glimmering  light  burned  dim  and  low, 

Ai  hii  tall  form  vandgred  to  and  fro. 

A  fear  of  the  ipeetral  midnight  hoar, 

A  draad  of  the  waaton  madman'i  pover 

Oonatrained  me  to  apeak,  for  I  looged  to  koov 

Th«  eaoaa  of  my  atrange  eompaniiio'i  woe. 

He  torot  npou  ma  hit  fearfat  ey n. 

And  slowly,  and  moarDfully  thoa  reptiea : — ■ 


Thfl  diamal  droning  of  the  drovay  night 

Falls  melanohoty  on  my  weary  «ar. 
The  willow,  moaning  in  the  moan'g  faint  light. 

The  wild  wolf  howling  through  the  for«et  drear. 
The  frog*  that  pipe  their  woeful  slnmberoae  lay, 

He  daath-watoh,  tiekiog  in  the  ahadowy  room, 
The  lone  bird  wailing  on  tha  leaden  bay 

Can  ne'er  expraaa  my  heart'*  detpair  and  gloom. 
A*  tome  snchaatad  warrior,  keeping  guard 
With  atooy  eye,  in  pond'rona  armor  elad. 
O'er  Hoelem  treaiura  in  the  caatle  yard, 

Bo  UteleM  T.    And  people  call  me  mad, 
0  young  enthuiiaam,  art  thou  fled. 

Ere  twenty  yean  hare  ripened  wall  my  beard  I 
0  lurid  star,  that  lit  my  natal  bad, 

Why,  raging,  haat  thou  thui  my  young  heart  learadt 
The  maiden  ihuddera  at  my  sold,  d«ad  eya, 

Ify  haggard  cheek,  my  wan  and  wasted  form. 
She  nerer  (milaa,  but  like  the  winlry  iky, 

Lowara  eold,  and  dark.     Bat  I  heed  not  the  atorm  I 
No  aympathy  on  aarthi    Fll  gaie  aboTe  I 

Lo,  there  fantaatic  otond*  do  gape  and  frown ; 
llian  proudly  wheel  and  ponr  ijieir  tearful  love. 

On  loTe  lorn  earth,  wide  mouthed  to  drink  It  down  I 
Ta  Moorish  ho^ta,  eonstraind  by  wiixard  spell. 

Arrayed  in  Andalntian  mountain  cavea, 

m  hie  whare  ye  in  silent  ghoat-bood  dwell. 

And  join  ye  in  a  enp  from  Lethe'*  wareal 
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Oansd  be  Ambilian'i  orianUI  drumi 

Caned  be  the  gold  onrmiur  kiDimcn  elatohl 
CnTMd  b«  Lofs'i  glitt'aing,  tmoli'roai,  mad'niag  itrs«m, 

Ta  ipleadid  pbkntoin^  Tuiishing  at  touob  I 
What]     Oourt  them  o'er  and  o'sr  I     Fame'i  Umpla  aaakl 

Who'd  brave  th«  b«at  to  niaka  tbe  aan  hia  throoal 
Wonld'at  favo  on  kiDuueDt    Eiaa  aome  mald«n  ehsekl 

EiM  Hanimoa'a)hrin«l    Thjaalf  and  Ood  dlaownl 
Bring  wine!    This  night  an  hnndr«d  «iip*  111  draini 

Bdl  vine'!  oblirioal     Death'aawect  antepaatl 
Bail  Sleep  diTinat    Still  thou  mj  reeling  brain  I 

Hi^  ahrondl     Hail  graval    O  joy  1    I'm  free  at  UttI 

Twaa  thus  he  died.    And  o'er  hia  loD«1y  bier, 

IIov*  dropped  the  awMt  oblation,  pitj'a  tear. 

"  O  ha  vai  naaght,"  the  village  people  (aid, 

"Lore  emitten  fool,  'tie  better  be  is  dead. 

Ven  aa  a  bubble  among  raoantaia  warea, 

flo  he  ia  loat  amid  the  sea  of  grares. 

What  nte  was  het    E«  died  a  loathaome  aoti 

Pollute  hia  aaheat    Let  him  be  forgotl" 

•■  What  met"    Be  might  have  lad  the  throng, 

To  fight  for  trath,  and  trinmph  over  wrongl 

"  Poi^tr    ni«  mem'r;  time  can  ne'er  deatroy. 

What  was  his  aoguith  is  a  million'i  Joj  I 

For  hear  him  ahont  an  id  the  pallid  throng, 

"Tonng  hearts,  despond  not  1     Be  ye  brave  and  atntngl 

Pause  je  who  trifle  with  our  bDojant  apringt 

Pause  ye  who  never  beard  tha  Siren  singl 

The  drnnkard's  curse,  the  madman's  anllen  moan 

If  ay  haunt  yonr  life,  and  mock  your  dying  groan  I 

Chide  gently^  and  our  erring  feet  reolaim. 

We'll  cheer  yoar  winter  with  love's  grateful  flame." 
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THE  Deforest  prize  oration.* 

AlQBterQ :  its  tnflatncc  m  H)t  Religiotts  Cramiitg  of mankinll. 

ANALTSia 

IntrmlQctiaii.    UolTenalltr  and  iiuotabilit;  or  mjMeiy. 

Balij[ianha>  twaelemsaU,  th«  Utter  pruappoiuDg  the  fbrmer:  L  KDOwladge  of 
Ood  (Inlelleotiul  ElimBot)  ud  II.  Ths  reooguiUoo  bf  the  ixnrt  ot  oar  reUtioiu  to 
Him— (I'nctlo^  EleouDt.) 

I.  H/ilerrtheaoDdiiiaDofthtattwiiingnt  of  the  intellatMil  element  of  religion, — 
■arvinf  to  lead  the  floite  to  %  knoirled^  of  the  la&iiite. 

1.  HMauitjormyiterffbaDdsdin  the  ooMUtntioa  of  the  ftnlte  tad  it*  rcUlioiu 
to  the  laBoite. 

i.  lljeter;  the  [atelleotnat  itute  irhLoh  folloir*  tho  bilnro  of  the  prmotiokl  rtuon 
to  oomprebend  tba  reoondite  nuaifeatatioaa  of  the  luBail*. 

S.  Mjelsrrthe  ooadition  of  the  objective  oonoeptiaa  of  tba  Icfiaile — L  e.  urring 
to  TOTul  to  oomoioosDeee  the  intuitivo  idea  of  God.  (a.)  In  the  prooeea,  a 
priori.  (A.)  In  the  pruoeu,  >  poileriori.  The  Deceaaitj-  of  ibeie  praoeMei  • 
the  odI;  proof  of  Ood.  This  intaltioD  thalo^oil  fkenltj  trios  to  raaaon  ■va7> 
ioitoed  at  reuo&ing  from,  and  f^m  myiterj  mne  IdIo  the  abaorditiea  of 
Atlieiim. 

4.  Mjaterj  in  the  Inflnita  drivlDg  na  to  penoDali^  and  thenoa  to  the  oharactcr 
of  Qod.  Pantheiim  denying  mjater;  of  peraonsUt;,  for  that  above  reaaon 
BnbatitDlce  that  wliich  coDtradlcIa  reaaon — vbile  I'olj'tbeiat,  eaeking  to  p«r- 
aooate  hia  idea  of  the  luflniu  eTsrjwhere,  generaliua  hoitil;;  and  geteto  the 
floUon  of  manj  iaftnitea  and  □lan;  gods — argaea  from  natora  aioDa,  not  from 
hb  own  aingle  aonl,  and  to  aatiafy  hia  iutuitiooi  introduoea  mfthio  hiatoiT, 
fUa,  ohanoe. 

G.  Ujatarj  in  the  ohanctar  and  attitude  of  Ood  fblt  In  ancient  mind,  and  erttj 
■epumU  aonl  drivlDg  ua  to  fUth  In  reveiaUoa  and  Ita  dirinlty.  Otherwisa 
we  moat  be  lUttonaliata.  BoTeiatlon  a  mjeteiy,  and  why.  The  I>aiet  who 
daniaa  ita  truth,  haa  greater  mjateriea  to  flght  in  Chriattanitjr  and  Chriatian 
Ufa.  HyBbiT7  io  revelation  a  presompllon  of  ita  troth.  1.  No  mjaterr  in 
pretended  revelation*.  S.  F^th  in  a  revalation  not  myatcriooa  wonld  be 
impoasible.    Revalation  oomplatsi  oar  SciCa  knowled^  oftlie  Infinite. 

II.  Hfalery  the  eondition  of  all  practical  religion,  t.  in  iUelf ;  S.  in  ita  aapaiate 
elementa ;  t.  in  the  lacoeasive  development  of  theao  which  ooD*titnt«  the  reii^ooa 
progrcuorthenoe;  i.  iatheperf^cting  of  thaae  in  practical  lifh  np  to  the  realiation 
of  tba  ideal  raligiooa  obaraotar. 

■  The  Bpeakiag  for  the  DeForext  Gold  Medal  of  the  value  of  tlOO,  awarded  "to 
that  acholar  of  the  Senior  Claaa,  who  ahall  write  and  prononnee  an  Engllah  Oratian 
in  the  beat  ounDcr,"  look  plaoe  in  the  College  Ctupel  on  the  Ilth  of  Jane  laat  The 
Faenl^  were  naable  to  dedda  between  the  performance*  of  John  U.  Jlolmee,  of 
Chicago,  III.,  and  Ao^atoa  D.  Strong,  of  Bocheater,  N.  T.,  and  the  prin  fUl  b;  lot 
to  the  latter. 
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1.  Haoanlty  of  mystaiy  to  pneCioil  r«l)gioo,  from  the  ooiuUtotioii  and  oonditim 

of  oar  prMent  life  of  Prolittion. 
1.  Mfslery  ths  oondition  of  both  greM  slemsati  of  pnwtioil  religion — Gdth  tad 


(a.)  Tiith — two  aUiaatiiB.  1.  Intelloot:  thii  prBTioiuiIj  Bfaovu  to  reattn 
aiTater;.  3.  Will;  TolnatMilrtrnalingthelMtiinoajof thehighar 
revHQD  to  thingB  above  prvrtioij  r^flflOD. 
Uytiarj  therefore  >  coadition  of  liuth— letding  to  Ood  insteid  ot 
kboplog  lu  trata  Biin.  Unballef  logioa]  reanlt  not  of  mfBlw;  bat 
of  1  vrong  hurt.    Faith  raetn  on  rauiHL    Solf-dMsption  of  zqj*- 

(b.)  KeveroDce — two  elements,  viz ;  Fe&r  and  Lov«,  «*eb  oondltioned  ot 
perfsoted  In  mjHtery. 
S.  Mjntei7  afbrdlof  ground  and  itJinulantB  to  intel1sotii»l  pn^raaa  in  oonoep- 
tioD  of  a  Qod,  >ecnrea  aBocoessiie  davelopmant  of  those  elements,  eirauring 
a  progress  of  the  rsoa  from  a  religion  of  fbar  to  a  religion  of  love,  from  rev- 
erence oftbroe  to  areverenea  of  hoUnesa. 
i.  UjstecT  leading  to  the  perfection  sf  the  elementi  in  i»n«tioBl  life,  and  tiioa 
to  tha  perfect  recognition  of  our  relations  to  Qod.     Onr  disdpline  U  tha 
cbild'i  pupilRge  and  trsioing  for  a  wider  life — leading  to 
(a.)  Btrsightforward  perfurmanee  ofdn^,  in  hamiUtf,  fbrtitode,  anbmis- 

aion  and  a  reasonable  faith. 
(b.)  Stnd;  of  the  two  levetatiani.    This  the  proper  fleld  of  r«ason.    The 
one  great  lesaDO  is,  that  there  is  no  tnyster;  apart  Trota  Unite  weak- 
ness.   If fster;  an  Brgament  Ibr  an  immortal  lifk. 
(e.)  SpecQiatlve  doabt  tlie  trial  and  perftelai'  of  U>0  noblBM  aouls,    Ei- 
amplM.    Conoluelon. 

OBATlOJir. 

Whbk  Rapliae]  lay  in  bis  coffin  at  Rome,  in  the  lofty  chamber  made 
sacred  by  the  toils  and  triumphs  of  big  supreme  genius,  high  op  above 
the  gloom  and  pall  and  bier,  and  the  hushed  sobbing  of  the  moumere, 
there  stretched  away  into  the  broad  and  heavenly  light  that  work  in- 
comparable nod  sublime,  painted  with  the  life-blood  of  the  artist  and 
unfinished  when  he  died — the  Mystery  of  the  Transfiguration.  Irapen- 
«trable  and  triumphant,  it  rose  above  the  pallid  brow  and  the  withered 
band  that  tried  to  punt  it,  yet  shone  with  a  calm  and  hopeful  radiance, 
like  the  dawn  of  another  and  a  clondiess  life.  We  are  all  striving  to 
paint  the  mysteries.  We  chase  their  vast  nnulterable  secrets  till  like 
Eurydice,  they  melt  into  funereal  darkness.  To  us,  as  to  the  world's 
great  painter,  the  mystery  of  death  alone  unravels  all  the  mysteries  of 
life.  We  are  walking  over  bottomless  abysses  on  the  filmy  footing  of  a 
spider's  web.  We  dance  beside  great  yawning  chasms,  all  black  with 
mystery.  Beneath  as  and  around  us  and  above,  it  eyes  as  like  the  grim, 
ubiquitous  faces  in  our  dreams.  Mystery  in  tbat  which  seems  all  lawless 
and  incoi^uous  in  nature,  and  in  that  meihodiang  of  isolated  facts 
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whieb  we  call  science  and  univenal  laws.  Mystery  in  the  age  and 
Tutoesa  and  regular  processioDi  of  tbe  unirene,— id  tbe  sbootiDg  sap- 
phire cryetal — in  tbe  makiug  and  motioD  of  the  worlds.  Mystery  in 
ritality,  from  the  eoaferrae  on  the  water  and  the  lichen  on  the  nx-k  to 
the  complex,  crowning  life  of  man.  Mystery  in  mind  and  its  earthbom 
fetters,  in  its  elements,  the  origin  of  its  ct^nitions,  the  rslidity  of  its  pro- 

oesMs,  its  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and  infinite.    Mystery  in  the  race, 

its  destiny,iti  backward  movementa,  itsshamefultKnturiea,  its  labyrinth- 
ine wanderings  in  history.  Mystery  in  revelation, — ita  bubli me  intimations 
and  its  awful  silence.  Mystery  in  the  essence  of  all  things  and  thdr  final 
end.  Mystery  at  last  in  God.  Unfathomable  gulf  of  mystery,  girdling 
our  little  isle  of  knowledge — a  gulf  made  only  blacker  as  we  stand  upon 
its  crumbling  verge,  and  hold  our  rushlights  over  that  silent  warelesa 
main,  on  whose  still  waten  sleep  eternal  clouds  and  darkness,  tower- 
ing with  their  dusky  battlements  to  the  blue  and  hopeful  skies  1 

This  mystery  is  tbe  condition  and  perfecter  of  all  faith.  The  religious 
training  of  mankind  has  for  its  object  the  practical  recognition  by  the 
heart  of  its  relations  to  God.  But  no  man  can  love  or  worship  whathe 
does  not  know.  The  practical  presupposes  an  intellectual  element,  and 
the  first  step  in  all  religious  training  must  be  the  attainment  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Infinite.  All  tilings  in  nature  and  His  word  and  in 
the  upright  aoul  are  revelations.  From  them  we  leam  of  Him,  and  Ihey 
no  less  than  He  must  be  above  the  perfect  comprehension  of  the  finite. 
For  "the  living  garment  of  the  Deity"  which  the  earth-spirit  in  Faust  is 
working  out  forever,  leads  ua  straight  back  to  God,  if  ne  would  find  its 
essence.  The  lawless  facts  in  nature  are  but  secret  workings  of  a  lair 
above  our  reason,  or  wisely  hid  in  darkness,  which  is  itself,  with  every 
other.  His  simple,  fathomless  volition.  And  Ood  alone  can  comprehend 
the  total  relations  of  tbe  simplest  thing  in  nature,  for  each  simplest  thing 
is  linked  into  tbe  Universe,  and  manifests  the  Infinite.  Much  more  then, 
that  which  can  comprehend  tbe  essence  of  the  Infinite,  must  be  itself 
omniscient  and  divine. 

Hence  in  the  very  consUtution  of  the  Snit«  and  its  relations  to  the 
Infinite  is  laid  the  foundation  of  mystery.  We  may  define  it  as  the  in- 
tellectual state  which  follows  tbe  ffulure  of  tbe  logical  faculty  or  tbe 
practical  reason,  when  it  tries  to  comprehend  tbe  recondite  manifeetationa 
of  the  Injinite.  And  the  office  which  it  holds  at  every  step  in  tbe  intel- 
lectual element  of  faith,  is  that  of  making  objective  and  revealing  to  tbe 
consciousness  of  men,  the  intuitions  of  the  soul,  by  which  alone  we  can 
conceive  tbe  Deity.    Not  till  the  sensible  reason  with  its  proud  vain 
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•earchiogs  ia  lost  in  my sieiy,  does  tbe  higher  reitson,  like  the  sublime  in 
nftture,  lead  as  from  the  finite. to  the  Infinite, 

We  see  this  in  the  pcooess  «  priori  bj  vrbich  in  nstuTkl  religion  we 
come  to  the  idea  of  God.  Every  vse  of  reason,  we  are  conadous,  is  lim- 
ited and  imperfect.  We  know  that  we  are  finite.  Every  motion  of  our 
minds  is  bounded  with  a  wall.  Now  in  this  very  finite  being  is  shad- 
owed forth  tb«  being  of  the  Infinite,  as  in  the  watch-Uck  all  the  eterni- 
ties are  speaUug,  and  in  the  grain  of  sand  is  dimly  seen  the  illimitable 
universe  of  Ood.  But  how  sball  we  know  these  latent  grandeurs — how 
make  them  objaotive  and  consoiously  real )  By  the  pracUoal  reason, 
whicih  in  reflecting  upon  its  operations,  will  never  cease  the  efibrt  to  ex- 
plain, until  it  finds  itself  all  at  a  loss  and  in  a  bopelen  mystery.  Then 
alone  appears  this  kingly  intuition,  like  another  Daniel  after  the  Pendan 
Uagi.  It  declares  the  Infinite,  orrather,  in  thescorching  fire  of  mystery, 
the  innsible  inscription  of  the  Infinite  upon  the  higher  reason,  comes  out 
all  dark  and  yivid.    Thus  from  the  cloud  of  mystery,  Qod  speaks  as  of  old. 

So  in  the  proceas  a  posteriori,  a  man  will  never  give  ear  to  the  sug- 
geetion  of  a  higher  cause  than  nature  or  himself,  until  his  reason  is 
baffled,  and  mystery  compels  him  to  the  Deity.  When  Adam,  the 
child-man,  rises  from  his  sleep  of  nothingneee  to  an  outlook  upon  Para- 
dise and  an  inlook  on  himself  hb  reason  fills  with  measureless,  unan- 
swerable questionings.  Not  knowing  "who  he  is,  or  where,  or  from 
what  cause" — feeling  himself  imperfect,  finite— trying  to  reason,  yet  in 
alrange  doubt  and  mystery,  he  has  no  other  oracle  save  intnilion,  which 
whispers  of  the  Infinite,  and  content  with  its  responses,  be  calls  out  to 
God,  And  thus  the  mystery  without  as  and  within,  is  given  to  lead  ns 
throagh  the  mystery  of  intuition,  to  the  hi^er  mystery  of  Ood.  In  the 
validity  of  this  process  man  naturally  believes.  He  gels  to  the  idea  of 
God  never  by  argument,  but  always  by  a  natural  process,  and  when  he 
would  justify  to  practical  reason  his  intuitive  belief,  be  finds  apart  from 
the  necesBityoftbese  processes,  no  demonstration  of  a  God,  Thecleareet 
evidence  of  Him,  is  this  His  own  sign-manual,  fixed  to  the  human  soul. 

But  the  logical  faculty  rests  never.  It  must  try  all  things  in  its  alem- 
bic It  cannot  endure  an  unsolved  problem.  It  is  haunted  by  a  mys- 
tery. And  so,  when  in  its  own  discomfiture,  it  finds  the  mystery  of  in- 
tnilion, commanding  lis  belief  in  the  mystery  of  God,  it  etarties  and  its 
rising  pride  is  tempted  to  reason  away,  rather  than  reason /rwn  what  it 
cannot  explain.  Shall  the  soul  accept  its  own  deep  conscioueness  as 
the  I*asis  of  all  reasoning,  or  shall  it  enthrone  the  Ic^oal  faculty  above 
God  speaking  in  the  soul  t    The  answer  makes  the  Theist  or  tbe 
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Atheist,  tlie  one  exalting  hU  b«ing  by  a  Udth  in  the  absolute  4nd  per- 
fect,— ihe  other  ia  the  pride  of  reason  and  the  hatred  of  obligation,  de- 
basiag  hilt  nature  hy  a  denial  of  its  bigbeat  facukies,  hj  the  raonstrons 
aHertion,  justifiable  in  omniscience  alone,  that  noibing  in  nature  showa 
intelligent  design,  by  the  credulity  which  will  not  see  a  God  wbose  exist- 
ence rests  on  the  same  evidenoe  as  that  of  our  fellow-men,  and  which 
hides  from  thu  all-pervading  mystery  of  nature,  in  the  unntterahle  ab- 
surdity of  chance. 

But  practical  religion  presupposes  aomethii^  more  tfaan  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  Infinite.  We  can  worship  only  personality  and 
character.  When  reason  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite,  its  mja- 
tery  drires  the  tnt«llect  to  a  concrete  perMinatioD.  It  may  justify  its 
belief  by  arguing  God's  personality  from  its  own,  and  from  the  marks  of 
kindly  and  intelligent  design  around  it,  it  Tnny  infer  His  natural  attri- 
butes. But  here  again  is  mystery.  Csn  Deity  bo  personal  yei  omni- 
present! Can  mind  creste  that  which  is  not  mind  t  The  Pantheist 
thinks  not.  He  mnst  understand  before  be  can  believe  this  mystery  of 
the  connection  between  the  one  great  Cause  and  Ilis  great  work.  ~  80 
he  bridges  the  chasm,  and  makes  the  two  identical.  God  is  all  things, 
or  rather  all  things  are  God,  and  the  Pantheist's  weak  reason  is  the  sum- 
mit of  the  developed  and  self-conscious  essence  of  the  whole.  He  eolvea 
lil  mysteries  indeed,  but  only  by  putting  in  place  of  that  which  is  above 
reason,  a  system  which  is  antagonisUc  to  all  reason, — a  system  which 
gives  the  lie  direct  to  every  fact  of  human  consciousness  and  constuenoe. 
The  Polytheist  interpreted  far  more  correctly  this  mystery  of  Canse. 
He  could  multiply  Naiads  for  every  stream,  and  woodland  nymphs  for 
every  flower  and  tree,  but  he  never  could  be  an  underhanded  Athdst. 
He  sought  to  embody  his  intuitive  idea  of  Ood,  but  by  a  hasty  generali- 
zation, he  derived  from  it  the  impossilite  fiction  of  many  infinites,  and 
many  gods.  Then  too,  he  invested  them  with  every  attribute  of  their 
supposed  creations,  until  each  one  of  his  innumerable  gods  had  as  many 
mortal  imperfections.  His  ressooing  went  not  tar  enough,  and  it  could 
go  no  further,  for  his  argument  for  the  justification  of  his  intuitions  waa 
the  argument  from  nature  only,  and  her  mysteries  were  explained  not 
by  a  single  infinite  and  spiritual  conception  oorresponding  to  the  soul 
of  man,  but  by  countless  agenta,  working  each  in  its  own  sphere  and 
ooSperating  in  the  whole.  This  did  doI  satisfy  hia  intuitions,  and  in  the 
lack  of  the  one  God,  he  stretched  back  his  myihio  histories  to  Chronos, 
or  brought  in  the  strange  conception  of  a  god-mling  fate,  or  sought  a 
rrfuge  from  alt  mysteries  in  the  irrational  idea  of  chance. 
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The  Poljtbeiit  needed  a  purer  worship  and  a  holier  service  than  he 
could  render  to  his  gods.  Ha  needed  bwidea  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
great  Qbd,  a  knowledge  of  bis  attributes  and  goreramenL  He  might 
perhaps  suspect  them  from  the  supremacj  ot  conscience  in  the  eoul,  and 
from  the  tendencies  of  vice  and  virtue  here,  but  what  mysteries  fettered 
the  earliest  steps  of  his  belief  1  From  these  very  mysteries,  how  many  a 
man  bu  fled,  only  to  ehape  out  for  himself  an  imaginary  world,  free  from  a 
Qod  in  History,  and  a  soul  in3uffi<Ment  to  itself— a  world  kept  vilalixed 
and  whirling  on  by  the  supreme  force  of  law,  while  the  living  God  that 
made  it,  is  banished  from  the  Universe  and  the  Rationalist  is  king  1  There 
were  problems  here  which  seemed  of  old  to  need  soIuLion,  yet  the  divin- 
est  concepUoQS  of  Socrates  or  Plato  never*  solved  them, — longings  for 
the  infinite  and  perfect  which  the  mystery  of  inexpiable  guilt  choked 
down  and  smothered — desires  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
attitude  of  Deity  to  men,  which  dimly  found  eipression  in  the  tesident 
divinity  at  Delphi  and  the  responses  of  Dodonian  Jove.  They  sought 
amid  the  world's  confuuoD  and  disorder,  proofs  of  an  overruling  and  di' 
rine  administration.  Tbey  sought  in  the  mystery  of  their  own  unfetter- 
ed natures,  an  external  system  of  moral  control,  which  could  alone 
crown  conscience  sovereign  of  the  sonl.  Tkej  sought  not  only  to  do, 
but  to  know  what  duty  was,  in  the  mystery  of  what  seemed  a  lawless 
universe  and  a  lawless  soul.  The  world's  deep  voicAin  Plato's  month 
said  God  must  help  to  teach  men  virtue.  The  world's  great  cry  went 
sounding  up  to  heaven  In  that  agonizing  ezclamadon  of  the  heathen 
skeptic  :  "  0  God  I  if  there  be  a  Qod,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul  I " 
It  is  the  power  of  this  mystery  felt  in  each  separate  soul,  and  seen  in  the 
gloom  and  longing  of  the  ancientmiod,  from  which  we  rise  to  an  assured 
belief  in  reveladon.  Until  men  feel  this  want  and  need  and  hopeless 
mystery,  there  can  be  no  divinity  for  them  in  the  message  from  on  higfa. 

But  while  its  single  aim  is  clear  and  luminous,  it  is  a  revelation  of 
myslerieo,  else  it  would  be  no  revelation.  And  as  in  natural  religion,  it 
is  only  throngh  mystery  that  we  ^prebend  the  Infinite,  so  in  revealed, 
the  mystery  in  its  evidences  and  doctrines  is  forever  leading  us  to  God. 
He  who  like  the  Deist  would  deny  its  truth,  must  fight  the  greater  m}^- 
teries  of  Christianity  and  Christian  life,  and  scoot  its  external  evidence, 
by  premising  that  he  will  believe  on  no  evidence  whatever.  The  Chris- 
tian mysteries  themselves  afford  presumption  of  their  divine  origin.  All 
other  revelations  have  reduced  things  infinite  to  the  low  reach  of  imag- 
inalion  and  of  sense.  We  could  not  credit  a  revelation  which  taught  us 
nothing  above  reason,  fbr  it  were  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
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powerleu  over  conscience,  and  lesding  ns  nerer  np  to  its  great  Author* 
And  tbtu  throagh  myBtery  alone  we  rise  to  a  conception  of  tlie  being 
and  character  of  Ood,  and  reach  at  last  in  revelation  the  summit  of  oar 
finite  knowledge  of  the  Infinite. 

(II.)  But  practical  like  intelloctaal  religion,  the  recognilion  by  the 
heart  of  its  relations  to  Ood,  as  well  a*  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of 
Him,  has  its  every  element  conditioned  upon  mystery.  And  not  only 
this,  but  by  giving  ground  and  stJmulanta  to  prt^reee  in  the  intellectnat 
conception  of  a  God,  it  renden  certain  a  Bucceeave  development  of  iheae 
elements  uid  their  conUnual  perfeclion,  so  that  mystery  in  the  religions 
training  of  mKnkind  leads  ever  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  faith,  and  at 
la»t  to  the  realization  of  the*  ideal  of  religious  character. 

Here  as  before  there  is  a  necessity  for  its  existence  in  the  very  consti- 
tntion  of  our  finite  being.  The  solemn  meaning  of  this  life  is  in  the 
word  pTvbation.  It  is  a  long  gauntlet  of  character  which  we  must  run. 
Now  infinile  knowledge,  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning,  could  scarce- 
ly be  contistent  y/itb  the  power  of  temptation.  And  it  surely  is  easen- 
tiaj  to  the  end  for  whioh  we  live,  the  trial  and  manifestation  of  oar 
character,  that  with  the  law  of  conscience  known  to  be  supreme,  we 
should  be  left  to  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  not  knowing  in 
ftall  the  conaequenoes  of  evil,  nor  the  rewards  of  good.  It  is  the  grand- 
enr  of  our  life,  that  we  work  as  in  a  long  mysterious  polar  twilight,  and 
only  now  and  then  catch  radiant  gleaminge  of  the  sun. 

Now  the  first  element  of  practical  religion  is  faitb.  Faith  is  distinct 
from  knowledge.  In  knowledge  is  no  virtue,  for  there  is  no  eierdse  of 
will.  Faith  is  the  voluntaiy  trust  in  things  not  seen  by  sense,  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  higher  reason.  Hence  faith  is  impossible  without  mys- 
tery. At  no  step  therefore  in  the  attainment  of  an  idea  of  God,  is  the 
evidence  demonstrative.  At  every  Bt«p  we  are  convinced  that  we  know 
nothing,  and  mystery  sends  tu  ever  upward  from  the  dim  results  of  rea- 
■OD  to  the  great  Father  of  Lights.  Mystery  then  in  Nature  and  in  God 
and  in  His  word,  instead  of  keeping  us  from  Him,  is  meant  to  lead  as  to 
Him.  And  as  the  practical  element  of  faith  is  in  the  will,  unbelief  is 
the  logical  result,  never  of  mystery,  hut  always  of  an  uncandid  and  no- 
submissive  heart.  For  those  who  will  not  see,  there  is  a  blackness  of 
darkness  everywhere,  but  light  enough  for  him  who  in  uncerity  and 
truth  desires  it  Tet  faitb  is  as  impossible  without  reason  as  without 
mystery.  We  believe  only  after  evidence.  It  may  not  be  demonstra- 
tive, yet  the  judgment  must  always  be  our  warranty.  Hence  mysti- 
cism which  puts  in  place  of  reason  a  divine  illumination,  is  pure  sel^ 
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decepUoD,  for  belief  in  nicli  illumination  must  rest  at  last  in  private 
judgment  Our  feith  then,  while  it  is  conditioned  upon  mjslAiy  is 
firmlji  based  upon  the  evidence  of  reason. 

Thus  the  convereioa  of  the  intellect  and  will  makes  way  for  all  proper 
affections  of  the  heart.  Sensibility  follows  ever  on  the  track  of  intellect, 
and  therefore  tme  affections  towards  God  are  impossible  without  the  pri- 
or  faith  that  rests  on  mystery.  But  true  reverence  which  in  itself  and 
its  elements,  lore  and  fear,  is  the  sum  of  all  proper  feeling  towards  the 
Deity, — of  which  all  service,  praise  and  worship  are  expreaeions, — is  it- 
self the  child  of  mystery.  We  reverence  that  which  ie  beyond  our  pow- 
er of  full  conception — that  which  more  or  less  fills  up  and  satisfies  the 
longing  of  the  heart  for  something  infinite  and  perfects  Hence  the 
sublime  in  nstare,and  great  men  in  history,  have  been  sometimes  objects 
of  idolatry.  But  it  is  only  the  unsearch^le  and  absolute,  the  vast  Jif 
explicable  idea  of  a  personal  Divinity,  and  the  power  of  its  mystery  in 
the  heart,  which  can  call  forth  the  deep  and  lasting  reverence  of  the 
sonl.  The  fear  essential  to  all  reverence  comes  by  nature  to  all  men, 
but  only  in  presence  of  the  dread  unknown.  Hence  the  old  Qreeka, 
wheo  the  power  of  their  mythology  was  fading,  saved  the  worship  of 
their  bthers  from  the  skeptic's  sacril«ge  and  the  crowd's  contempt,  only 
by  the  secrets  of  Eleusinia.  Hence  Egyptian  gods  sat  grim  and  silent, 
with  finger  on  tlieir  mouths.  Hence  priests  of  every  age  have  triumph- 
ed over  men  by  working  on  this  natural  awe  of  that  wh  ich  is  mysterious 
and  infinite. 

True  love,  that  other  element  of  reverence,  is  made  perfect  and  sub. 
lime  in  mystery.  To  the  perfection  of  all  human  love  is  needed  a  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  affection  centered 
upon  us,  bnt  its  grandeur  and  beauty  are  in  its  nirpassing  extent  and 
exhaastleas  resouroee,  which  only  by  degrees  we  learn  to  conceive  o^ 
and  never  fiilly  comprehend.  Much  more  then  in  a  love  divine,  is  need- 
ed an  infinitude  of  adbction,  whose  mystery  we  are  forever  seeking  to 
solve,  but  never  with  ■ucces^ — brever  coming  nearer,  but  never  fully 
reaching  a  knowledge  of  its  depth  and  fullness. 

How  these  great  elements  cf  reverence,  love  and  fear,  are  each  pres- 
ent but  in  varying  proportions,  in  every  attitude  of  the  heart  which 
follows  upon  fiutb,  and  these  proportioni  are  determined  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  soul  in  the  intellectual  conception  of  a  God.  Hysteir 
first  leads  man  to  the  idea  of  tho  infinite^  and  ita  various  embodiment. 
The  Folytbeiet's  gods  are  personations  of  it,  drawn  from  the  powers  of 
nature  ia  their  calm  and  their  convulsion.    He  sees  not  so  much  the 
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order  and  goodDsss,  as  the  all-conqueriDg  m^ht  ofDeiCy,  and  his  rarer- 
enca  U  mostly  fear.  But  mystery  always  drive*  to  thought,  and  vith 
his  thought  come  siglita  of  wisdom  aod  benevolence  gnidiug  the  helm 
of  force.  But  as  he  rises  to  the  fiunt  coaceplion  of  God's  character  and 
«  latent  lore  blends  trembliogly  with  fear,  the  mystery  of  conscioue  guilt 
is  thick  about  bim  and  the  weak:  soul,  unlike  its  God,  clamors  for  Tevela^ 
tion,  and  he  knows  it  comes  from  hesrei).  Then  as  bis  intellect  seea 
holinees  the  otowq  of  all  divine  perfections,  and  learns  that 


lore  penetrating  all  things,  educing  good  from  ill,  and  seeking  out  the 
lost,  his  reverence  turns  at  last  to  perfect  love  which  castelb  out  all 
fear.  And  thus  mystery,  without  which  we  could  hare  no  intellectual 
conception  of  the  being  and  character  of  God,  is  not  only  the  condition 
of  every  element  of  practical  religion,  hut  by  making  certain  an  intellect- 
ual progress  in  our  hilh,  it  binds  them  all  together  in  a  successive  and 
hartnonioQS  development,  whose  climax  is  the  perfect  lore  of  God.  From 
heathen  altaie  and  devil-worship  and  all  horrid,  slarish  rites,  mystery  in 
the  religious  training  ot  mankind  is  leading  on  forerer  the  grand  pro- 
gress of  the  race  from  a  faith  of  fear  to  a  faith  of  love,  from  a  reverence 
of  force  to  a  reverence  of  holiness.  This  grand  procession  of  the  ages, 
embracing  individual  and  nation,  taking  in  all  times  and  tongue*,  cornea 
finally  to  worship  in  the  single  temple  of  the  heart,  wboee  only  tbtine  la 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  whose  one  God  is  Lore ! 

And  now  in  the  virtues  of  practical  Cbriitien  life,  mystery  is  working 
out  the  perfection  of  religious  character.  Our  training  here  is  tfae  edu- 
cation of  children  to  a  higher  and  wider  life.  Some  things  our  Father 
leta  us  know,  and  we  may  see  the  reason  for  His  commands.  Others 
He  lets  us  know  in  pari,  tmsting  to  our  faith  in  his  surpassing  love  and 
wisdom,  as  full  motire  to  complete  obedience.  At  times  he  ordains  tri- 
ale  of  our  patience,  some  things  concealing  which  he  might  reveaL  By 
the  child's  discipline,  we  grow  to  the  full  stature  of  developed  men, 
atrong  in  a  reasonable  faith,  perfect  in  fortitude  and  humility  and  enb- 
miasion.  From  the  very  conaciousness  of  ignorance,  we  rise  to  a  aerene 
dependence  on  the  OmDiscient  and  the  Infinite.  Under  the  broad  ahade 
of  mystery,  grow  all  the  graces,  like  flowers,  which  through  the  leafy 
shelter  of  the  trees,  look  now  and  then  into  the  very  depths  of  heaven  1 
What  stimulant  like  mystery  to  straight  and  earnest  action  I  It  teaches 
plainly  that  the  end  of  living,  ia  the  wealth,  not  of  a  perfect  knowledge. 
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but  It  perfect  dutrooter.  It  puts  to  flight  ths  mournful  deipsir  of  Zeno- 
phanes,  sod  the  conceit  of  disputaUoo.  In  the  dark  ways  of  thought, 
and  strange  confiuioD  of  this  life,  it  builds  a  oarrow  but  firm  footing  lile 
the  bridge  of  Pilgrim  in  the  gloomy  valley,  and  bids  us  walk  thereon. 
And  thua  the  path  of  duty  takes  us  aafety  into  the  thickening  darkness, 
and  throijgh  ths  whispering  of  fiends,  and  past  the  flaming  gates  of 
h«lll 

But  mystery  is  none  tbfl  less  a  grand  incitement  to  the  study  of  God's 
twofold  revelation.  The  fiual  cause  of  intellect  is  knowledge.  We  are 
not  made  with  this  desire  to  know,  only  like  Ponce  de  Leon  to  chase  a 
fleeting  phantom  to  our  graves.  We  may  go  far  in  reducing  to  great 
general  laws  the  seemingly  incongruous  facta  of  nature,  and  in  compre- 
hending then,  the  one  great  fact,  that  apart  from  finite  weakness  tliere 
is  no  mystery,  and  that  all  great  secrets  of  the  universe,  for  wise  pur- 
poses made  dark  as  night,  or  forever  beyond  our  ken,  are  only  the  re- 
condite manifestatioDS  of  an  infiiiite  and  regular  design,  whose  symmetry 
and  beauty  are  above  our  knowledge,  yet  none  the  less  forever  sure, 
"nie  mystery  of  general  laws  we  cannot  fothom.  The  essence  of  the  De- 
ity, and  His  sublime  volitions,  must  ever  be  a  mystery.  But  the  dark 
ways  of  Provideooa  on  earth,  tlie  sorrow  and  the  sin,  the  trial  and  tempt- 
Btion  of  ibis  life  shall  be  justified  to  reason,  if  not  in  this  world,  then 
surely  in  the  next.     What  better  argument  for  an  immortal  life  I 

In  earibly  mystery  is  sorrow.  In  the  discipline  of  faith  through 
which  all  men  must  pass,  speculative  doubt  is  preSmioently  the  trial  of 
the  noblest  aoula.  Eager  to  do  the  right,  if  the  right  be  only  clear,  they 
live  in  constant  struggle  with  the  powers  of  reason.  Tempted  to  ask 
knowledge  before  duty,  to  demand  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  dec- 
larations of  the  InBotte,  in  the  weary  strife  of  reason  with  the  word  of 
Qod,  they  yield  at  last  implicitly  to  its  high  guidance,  believing  in  tfae 
possibility  of  things  iucomprehensible.  Gathering  questions  foreternity, 
they  walk  sublimely  through  the  world,  waiting  "  till  the  day  break, 
and  the  shadows  flee  away."  I  seem  to  sea  the  noble  soul  of  Foster 
walking  tbia  dim  earth  as  in  a  tunnel,  through  whose  gloom  the  heaven- 
ly li^t  comes  sometimes  fiasliing,  lighting  up  that  sad  pale  face  with 
promise  of  a  perfect  day  to  come  I  I  see  the  iron  fitce  of  Luther  grow 
broader  and  more  serene  as  in  some  hour  of  devotion  he  puts  to  flight 
the  devil  and  his  doubts,  and  gazes  into  heaven  1  I  see  Judson  in  that 
lonely  bamboo  hut  amid  the  jungle,  tortured  for  months  with  doubt,  and 
worn  with  ceaseless  prayer,  going  to  work  again  at  last,  with  a  bee  shin- 
ing Uke  an  angel's  till  he  died  I    I  see  the  Christian  poet  of  the  later 
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Um«,  witb  a  brow  od  whioh  the  nlm  of  lonely  mediUtion  sat,  yet  witb 
a  heart  big  m  the  world  he  lived  for,  and  fiill  of  unutterable  tympathies, 
free  at  lait  from  aU  his  troubled  qaestiooings,  and  resting  ia 

" Tliat  bloMd  mood, 

Id  vhieh  the  barthen  of  Ifaa  mjitsr;, 

Id  wbieh  tbe  h«aTy  and  the  wearj  w«ight  * 

or  all  thii  UDiDt«ui)^b1a  world 

lali^laaad." 

As  the  lan  of  reason  sela  ia  clouds,  and  tbe  lonely  sight  cornea  on,  each 
ChristJan  grace  comes  out  like  tbe  clear  scars  above,  while  climbing  the 
horizon  of  the  mind,  like  the  fiill  round  moon,  and  silvering  every  cloud 
of  mystery,  is  that  old  hope  of  the  apostle:  "Now  we  see  through  a 

glass,  darkly,  but  then,  face  to  &ce  1 " 


Sross. 

Hone 
"  Th*  brsM  that  Mem*  to  ipask." 

HlOlUI^T. 

"  Ih  the  olden  time — long  ago,"  men  feigned  a  series  of  ages  which 
should  mark  their  declination  from  the  good  old  standard,  and  to  each 
a  name  was  given,  which  should  serve  to  characterize  the  periods.  Un- 
der ih«  mild  and  beneficent  sway  of  Satnrn  passed  the  fruitful  cycles  of 
the  Golden  age.  Then  the  Stiver  age  advanced,  and  men's  characters 
no  longer  rang  the  tune  of  tbe  true  old  yellow  coin.  But  a  darker  era 
was  approaching,  and  soon  the  silver  light  no  longer  flooded  turret-top 
and  tower,  but  faded  into  a  grim  and  ghastly  gleam.    Tbe  Brazen  age 

/claimed  its  own.  Though  succeeded,  and  for  a  time  superseded  by  the 
age  of  Iron,  it  has  still  retwned  its  place,  the  natural  Age  of  Man the 

proper  appellation  of  "  all  time."  Esch  succeeding  century  gives  new 
pledges  ot  its  perpetaity.  It  finds  the  assurance  of  its  immortality  in 
the  grim  egotism  of  Johnny  Bull, — in  tbe  fantastic  politeness  of  Paris 
and  its  strongest  hope  and  fullest  expression  in  tbe  voluble  and  venatile 
Toung  America. 
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In  treating  oar  rabjecl,  therefore,  we  sball  enter  into  no  deluled  ao- 
cotint  of  its  various  (tuaily  branches,  but  confine  oanelres  to  that,  par- 
ticular ipedes  which  gleams  in  the  eyes  and  informs  ibe  features  of  the 
sons  c^  men.  Having  premised  thos  much,  we  shall  purane  the  nsoal 
method,  and  consider  our  theme,  1st,  Subjectively ;  and,  Snd,  Objt»ct-' 
ively. 

I,  As  to  its  existence  in,  and  inSDcnce  on,  the  man.  As  the  ore  of 
the  baser  metal  which  bears  its  name  is  found  imbedded  deep  in  the 
earth,  so  brass  preSsists  in  the  character  and  constitalion  of  the  individ- 
mL  Education  is  the  miner,  who  brings  it  first  to  light,  spreads  it  (^er 
the  &ce,  and  causes  it  to  radiate  from  every  lineament.  When  it  baa 
thus  grown  in  the  man  to  the  dignity  of  an  influence,  its  effect  upon 
him  is  peculiar  I 

1.  It  b^elteth  in  him  extreme  satisfaction  with  himselC  Smself 
is  the  center  about  which  he  himself  revolves.  Id  the  mirror  he  sur* 
reyetb  his  attire, — his  kids, — hia  cane, — his  coat,  and  lastly,  him- 
self and  pronounceth  them  all  "  very  good."  The  words  of  the  poet  con. 
tinoally  teour  to  hie  mind : 

"Haral  stud  befor«tliy  right. 
For  gifla  an*  grae; 
A.  bnTnis'  an'  ■  ibiDin'  light 
To  a'  tha  plaot." 
He  cone^veth  the  universe  to  derive  dignity  from  the  4wt  that  it  was 
all  made  for  hie  own  peculiar  gratification.     He  loveth  science  as  it 
serveth  to  render  bim  attractive ;  art,  as  it  oontributeth  to  beantify  his 
penon;  and  nature,  as  it  setteth  off  his  own  peHect  loveliness. 

2.  He  becometh  complacent.  Perfect  satisfaction  engendereth  per- 
fect tranquillity.  He  pityetb  the  whole  human  race.  He  comparelli 
them  with  himself  and  is  overwhelmed  wilh  a  sense  of  their  own  infa.- 
riority.  He  looketh  at  himself  and  ezolaimeth,  "  What  a  piece  of  work 
is  man  r  He  oonaidereth  himself  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
Hebatii 

"  A  aartain  cut  about  the  ey s, 
A  eerfain  lifting  of  tha  uoaa's  tip, 
A  Mrtain  enrliog  of  tha  nalher  Ijp, 
A*  if  in  iMm  of  all  braaalh  tha  sky." 
8.  It  implantetb  in  him  eelf-concelL    Coooeit  hath  in  him  an  abid- 
ing place.    It  twinUeth  in  his  eye.    It  writelh  itself  in  hirsute  charaQ- 
ten  upon  lUs  upper  Itp.    It  radiateth  from  his  countenance  generally. 
He  resteth  in  the  full  assurance  of  perfection.    He  hath  a  "  child-Ii^ 
faith"  in  the  superiority  of  all  hia  endowments. 
VOL.  izn.  SI 
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II.  Suoh  being  the  influence  of  thia  aubtte  metal  oa  the  inner  mAn, 
ire  shsU  nest  coarider  it  in  iU  outward  manifeatationa. 

As  acooaeqeDCflof  his  extreme utiifaclion  with himaelf, he  oondudea 
that  otbera  are  equHlly  well  latiafied.  TMb  belief  afiboti  hi«  entire  con- 
dnct  toward  other*. 

1.  He  beoometh  impndenL  He  sporteth  and  cheriaheth  a  tawnj 
bamboo,  with  which  bewhippeth  inviiible  poodlea  ■■  he  traver*eth  the 
■tnet.  He  atareA  through  hia  double  barreled  opera  gtau  at  lorely  1»- 
diea,  and  thinketh  hie  stare  reciprocated.  He  looketh  daggera  and  all 
manner  of  edge  tools  at  bis  betters.  He  eipendeth  his  patrimony  upon 
himself,  and  coniidereth  that  charity,  iu  iMginniog  at  home,  hath  made 
a  very  good  banning.  He  longelh  for  a  return  of  the  fagging  system, 
and  tbiuketh  the  present  immunities  of  Freshmen  a  "rain  thing." 

2.  He  becometh  of  easy  virtue.  He  circnmrenteth  bis  tailor.  He 
purchawth  of  him  costly  raiment  and  fine  linen,  and  remunerateth  him 
by  negotiating  with  bun  extensive  loans  for  hinueMl  Heloveth''to 
steal  awhile  away"  from  college  duties.  Hia  health  and  stand  decline. 
He  is  afflicted  with  strange  maladies.  His  excuses  are  pr^nant  with 
initancee  of  heroic  forUlude  in  the  endurance  of  pain.  They  are  inval- 
uable as  works  of  imagination, 

8.  He  loseth  himself  in  admiration  of  bis  genius.  He  ^Inrgeth 
before  Freshmen,  and  couceiveth  himself  to  wield 

"  The  wuld  of  eli>qnsDea,  wboie  ma^o  ava^— 

The  aoeptraa  and  the  awanb  of  wrtb  obey." 

He  skionetb  rasbly.     He  crammetb  hiscoataleeveinateadoflusbead. 

fie  difproveth  the  proverbs  ntAiTo  nihil  fit.     He  darkeneth  speech 

aritii  many  words.     He  becometh  a  "  sounding '  brsat '  P 

4.  He  beoometh  cruel.  He  gelteth  himself  up  and  perambniatelh 
the  streets.  like  Bmmmel,  he  exborteth  females  to  gase  and  die.  He 
onlUrateth  the  society  of  ladies.  He  collecteth  from  them  trinkets  and 
tokens.  These  he  exhibiteth  to  crowds  of  envious  malea.  He  smileih 
wgni^oantly.    He  looketh  volume*. 

6.  He  is  "  all  things  to  all  men,"  and  everything  to  himsell  He 
thinketh  himself  happier  than  Ibe  andents, — for  white  they  erected  a 
«Utue  of  bronte  to  bim  who  served  them  well,  be  is  bis  own  statue, — 
portable  and  omnipresent, — to  bim  a  "joy  forever."  When  he  c(»iietfa 
to  aolve  the  sad  enigma  (tf  the  grave,  he  "  aiLteth  and  singeth  himaelf 
away" — 

Oil— wheD  ralaaaad  trom  aartbly  toil, 
I  "  ibalBe  off  tbl*  mortal  tnAi," 
Hay  I  b«  bwied  'naalh  Ibe  a<^, 
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9t)c  ^ge  of  tl)e  Beantifbl. 

OoK  age,  tboi^  eminently  boulful,  makes  no  pretonsion  to  the  beau- 
tifiil.  A  g;eneratioii  made  proud  by  looking  upon  the  fruits  of  its  own 
mechanical  and  identific  geaiua,  is  uneasy  by  reason  of  conscious  defi- 
ciency in  the  ideal  and  sublime ;  it  disrelishes  contemplating  a  race  of 
more  tasteful  deeoendants,  fused  by  the  mingling  harmony  of  finer  sen- 
(ibilities,  and  seeks  to  hide  its  shame,  and  to  saUsfy  its  pride  with  com- 
placency, by  tile  plea  that  the  age  ofbeauty  is  already  past.  Angeloaod 
Raphael  seem  to  have  perfected  art  by  catching  and  confining  to  matter 
the  bright  soul  of  beauty.  The  great  old  fathers  of  song  seem  to  hare 
druned  dry  the  sprir^  of  Helicon. 

This  eel^complacent  theory  ill  accords  with  modem  experience,  and 
seema  utterly  at  variance  with  the  growth  of  the  soul,  and  with  om* 
hrigbteat  anticipaUons  of  the  future.  And  your  indulgence  is  now  so- 
licited to  the  proposition  that  the  Age  of  the  Beautiful  is  yet  to  come. 

The  most  of  us,  by  religious  fuith,  anticipate  a  distant  period  of  nwral 
happiness ;  and,  in  so  ooutemplatjng  it,  we  seldom  dwell  upon  it«  phyu- 
cal  and  intellectual  elements.  We  are  so  charmed  by  the  holy  ioter- 
ooune  and  s^ritual  harmony  among  the  men-angels  with  which  we 
people  that  future  world,  that  we  come  to  regard  this  as  its  ont;/,  rather 
its  chief  glory.  While,  however,  man  is  of  earth,  he  must  inhale  hap- 
piness in  terrestrial  air.  He  must  supply  with  proper  and  grateful  nu- 
boment  the  body,  the  intellect  and  imaginatioD,  as  well  as  the  faculty 
of  Tcneration.  If  we  con^de  that  God  has  put  the  fountain  of  happi- 
ness in  a  pure  heart,  you  will  suffer  the  arteries  to  convey  the  gushing, 
sparkling  Sow,  throughout  the  entire  man,  and  feed  every  sense  with 
duligbt  Else  were  that  soul  better  at  once  emancipated  from  the  clog 
of  sluggish  flesh,  and  set  to  endless  prayer  in  the  most  solemn  temples 
of  Heaven.  He  that  is  all  saint  can  scarce  be  man.  And  an  age  of 
complete  happiness  most  be  an  age  of  perfect  manliness  in  body,  in  soul, 
in  variety,  in  activity. 

In  such  an  age,  upon  what  most  human  powers  be  exerted  f  Then 
will  there  be  no  soandala,  no  accounts  of  wars,  arsons,  murders,  legiiil»- 
Uons  and  litigations  to  cumber  the  press  and  engross  all  minds.  Indus- 
try, skill  and  soieuce  will  have  filled  the  world's  eoffers  with  unmeasured 
wealth.    Hus,  a  temperat«  and  pure  minded  generation  cannot  squander 
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in  luxuries  »nd  gluttonoos  banquets.  They  must  employ  it  id  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beautiful.  Nor  hu  the  Deity  forbid dea  this  use  of  gold. 
EverytliiDg,  everywhere  mud  always,  is  full  of  beauty.  The  richly 
freighted  argoaies  of  nature,  planets,  suns  and  systems,  swim  in  seas  of 
liglit  and  beauty.  Nay  t  Urea  the  scales  of  monsters,  and  the  echoing 
shells  of  senseless  fish,  amaae  with  their  wondroos  cast  and  coloring. 
And  shall  nian,  their  proud  paramount,  walk  abroad  in  sickclnUi,  and 
pine  m  sunleaa  cares  I  Had  God  designed  man  to  wander  through  the 
earth  in  sadness  Bndmoumitig.he  would  have  darkened  the  whole  globe^ 
and  filtered  the  glorious  sunbeams  through  a  pall  of  clouds.  Nature 
has,  jioreover,  eajoined  upon  roan  to  adorn  his  jktson  with  rich  appa- 
rel. Else,  as  the  most  deserving,  had  be  been  furnished  with  a  garb 
suited  to  eveiy  clime,  more  varied  and  more  beautiful  than  the  plumage 
of  the  bird  of  Paradise.  Solomon  Inriihed  upon  the  Jewish  temple  the 
choicest  woods,  and  gems  and  geld ;  dot  was  man  ever  r^roved  for  act- 
ing ib  conformity  to  the  suggestion.  Never  did  reaaon  nor  the  Toice  of 
God  rebuke  mankind  for  loving  and  elaborating  beauty.  Nay  I  rather 
does  the  splendor  of  nature  provoke  him  to  the  grateful  t»L 

Agitin,  we  claim  the  futnrity  of  the  tqfi  of  the  beautiful,  because  art 
nprogretnv*  and  tndUn  in  variety. 

If  there  be  an  inoorporeal,  spiritual  life,  it  must  be  one  of  vital  thonghC 
ne  soul  longs  for  aoiion  without  weariness,  exercise  without  the  necea- 
uty  of  repose.  It  has  tlie  promise  of  perpetual  happiness.  Now  upon 
what  can  the  soul  act,  and  in  acting  be  happy,  except  npon  the  task  of 
unraveling  and  admiring  the  brilliant  marvels  of  the  univerBef  Will 
the  soul  be  confined  to  old  and  familiar  format  Shall  the  eye  ucken 
and  the  brain  grow  drowsy  with  forever  staring  at  a  single  object, 
how  beautiful  soever  it  may  bel  No!  They  will  plunge  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  infinite  eipanse  beyond.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  there  is 
such  an  absolute  and  paltry  ideal  residing  in  the  finite  and  half  devel- 
oped soul  of  man,  that  Oredan  an  has  already  realised  it!  Forbid  the 
cold,  ungenial  thoaghtl  Say  rather,  that  when  one  ideal  haa  leaped 
from  the  brain  to  animate  the  canvas  or  the  marble,  a  brighter  and  no- 
bler one  will  sucoeed  to  imagination's  throne,  until  the  feeble  hand  diall 
prove  utterly  powerless  to  expreM  the  lovely  conceptions  that  throng  the 
rapt  and  yearning  soul.  And  as  man  draws  nearer  an  unalloyed  spirit 
life,  the  more  will  he  abjure  the  cloying  pleasures  of  gross  carnality,  the 
more  ardently  will  he  crave  that  soul  happiness  found  in  studying  and 
develoinng  the  beantifiil. 

We  have  argued  a  multiplied  demand  for  beauty  from  the  progresHve 
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character  of  art  We  dov  proceed  to  rowntun  this  positioD  from  the 
eonaideration  that  the  developmeot  of  art  is  conooraicant  with  moral 
growth.  Wherever  and  irhetierer  the  world  has  been  moat  fully  disen- 
thralled from  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  the  coDstraints  of  tyrants,  which 
are  all  manifestations  and  effocta  of  a  abattered  moral  conalitulion,  there 
and  then  has  been  displayed  the  moat  zealous  devotion  to  both  the  fine 
and  the  useful  arts. 

When  the  appalling  bmtality  oftbe  earliest  Q reek  religion  culminated 
in  the  eublime  mythology  of  a  anbeequent  period,  then  it  was  that  forms 
of  real  beauty  began  to  iaaue  from  the  alujio  of  chastened  genius.  The 
pnrified  moral  sense  of  artists  revolted  against  the  reprodnclAoo  of  mon- 
strons  relica  of  barbaric  superstitjon.  And  when  religious  zealots  were 
clamorous  for  their  dragons,  centaurs  and  fawns,  tbe  artist,  leading  a 
noiseless  reform^  subdued  their  distorted  featurea,  and  dad  those  abor- 
tive conceptions  in  a  rich  disguise  of  beauty.  And  a  generation  of  af- 
fectionate Bona  palliated  the  savage  crudities  of  their  fathers  by  inlaying 
them  with  splendid  myths,  comprehending  the  noblest  moral  precepts 
ever  yet  attuned  by  a  heathen  people.  And  our  age,  aa  the  moat  mor- 
ally cnJipAteneif,  would  also'be  the  most  orfufM,  were  it  only  more  tpirit- 
wd.  We  are  dealing  with  bard  matter,  and  converting  the  peaceful 
earth  into  a  bedlam  of  rattling  hammers  and  furious  engines.  Among 
ns  the  honored  ideal  is  tbe  man  of  the  most  noise  to  over-bluater,  tbe 
strongest  arm  to  overpower,  and  tbe  most  subtle  cunning  to  overreach 
his  neighbor.  If  ne  have  more  spiritual  (rutA,  Greece  had  a  stronger 
spiritual  KTut,  and  enjoyed  fuller  conviction,  VlMh  na  the  Idealistic 
and  Myetio  are  swallowed  up  in  eicesa  of  the  Sensationd.  With  Greece 
the  subjective  and  objective,  as  well  as  the  absolute  and  phenommal, 
anbeisted  more  nearly  in  their  true  relations.  And  art  will  never  find  a 
genial  and  sympathetic  home  until  the  age  of  reason  has  merged  into 
the  age  of  aou^  ;  until  heartless  aaaent  has  yielded  to  earnest  faith ;  un- 
til tbeorro^lion  of  moral  preeminence  has  been  supplanted  }>y  fruition. 
We  have  seen  ihat  the  Beautiful  is  eihaustless,  and  that,  in  the  gloriona 
day  of  the  worid'a  regeneration,  finer  senubilities  and  clearer  discem- 
menls  will  demand  and  find  brighter  beauty.  Man's  social  nature  also 
will  make  tbe  same  imperious  demand.  For,  without  pain  and  sorrow, 
the  present  jealous  world  would  be  a  parched  and  dreary  waste,  unwa- 
tered  by  the  tear  of  oompasaion.  When  the  apiritnd  i^  shall  bring 
great  eiemp^on  from  onr  present  ills,  there  must  be  a  fresh  excitant  to 
quicken  afiictioDS  and  provoke  sweet  sympathies  in  alt  breasts.  That 
,  excitant  is  the  Beautiful. 
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We  further  argue  the  futuritj  of  the  age  of  beautj  from  the  more 
eiftlied  powera  and  the  more  eiteuded  means  which  will  then  be  brou^t 
to  ils  production. 

Through  the  thick,  black  ourtaio  of  intervening  agea,  dawn>  npon  ni 
the  twilight  of  an  effulgent  daj,  when  the  warrior  shall  amooth  the 
grim  scowl  upon  his  brow,  kail  hang  his  armor  to  mst  in  the  halls  of 
time  forever :  when  the  stateaman  ^all  no  longer  plot  the  aggrandise- 
ment and  overthrow  of  principalities :  when  the  l^al  throng  of  noble 
talent  and  proud  geniue  shall  no  longer  demean  their  powers  to  petty 
litigations :  when  the  oniveraal  earth  shftll  owe  allegiance  and  do  hont- 
age  to  hut  one  Sovereign.  For  then  shall  the  vaunted  brotherhood  of 
man,  ceasing  to  he  a  hypooritic  mockery  and  a  snare  to  innocence,  be- 
come a  sublime  and  joyful  reality. 

These  thousands  of  restless  minds  must  find  employmenL  And 
where,  I  ask,  can  this  be  found  so  pleasant  and  so  profitable,  as  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  Beautiful  t 

And  more.  UntoU  millioDS  have  been  squandered  in  war.  Almoet 
one>half  a  nation's  wealth  is  absorbed  by  the  in tricste  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  protection  of  the  other  halt  More  than  Qolconda'a 
treasures  are  wone  than  wasted  in  senseleie  amusements,  revelry,  de- 
bauchery and  gluttony.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Millenium  sfaali  bring  in 
His  triumphal  pageant  peace,  jnstice,  industry  and  temperance.  Who, 
then,  can  estimate  the  viattk  that  will  be  rescued  ftom  dissipation  t 
What  channel  must  this  seekt  Not  the  pursuit  of  trvlh  alone,  for  truth 
nnflavored  with  beau^,  is  too  unsavory  a  dish  for  the  mind  of  man. 
The  world's  swoten  coffers  shall  be  gladly  poured  forth  upon  the  shrine 
of  divine  beauty;  nor  need  we  fear  ihat  she  will  ever  withhold  her  bounty 
&om  genius  at  once  chastened  by  reason,  and  conMcrated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  All-Beautiful. 

The  sculptor  and  the  punter  shall  in  that  day,  with  more  eiquinto 
art,  portray  holier  emotions.  They  will  not  overshadow  their  produc- 
tions with  a  drapery  of  hate,  terror,  revenge,  and  all  thur  sickening 
train  :  but  hallow  them  with  etpresuons  of  lofty  soul  and  deep  serenity ; 
and  oftentimes  with  gleams  of  impassioned  hope  and  joy  and  exulta- 
^n.  The  sculptor's  and  the  limner's  diadem  await  them  iuthe&t-cA 
fbturel 

The  olouda  of  sunset  and  the  emerald  forest ;  the  great  waters  and  the 
warbling  rivulet;  the  caroling  bird  and  the  heart  of  man  shall  nnfold 
new  gloria  to  ibepoeCi  vision.  He  shall  visit  rolling  syeteros,  past  and 
future,  in  his  (ancf 'a  flight  discovering  more  and  more  of  the  boundless 
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iiuy«st7  aod  holiooH  of  the  ErerlMting.  He  iball  beu  avsj  the  botiI 
to  ''lap  it  in  Elftinin,"  on  pinionB  of  langa^e  grander,  nobler  and  more 
melodious  than  any  tongue  ever  jet  spoken  by  mortal  man.  Beliera 
met  He  proudeat  laurel  ir ill  shade  the  poet's  brow  after  long,  long 
agea. 

Thon  shall  the  miDstiel  wake  a  new  lay.  Hnsio  is  yet  mi  infant  art. 
Tlie  richest  hannoniea  of  Oermany  and  the  sweetest  melodies  of  Italy 
would  doubUeu  grate  harshly  upon  the  ean  of  listeners  in  the  spirit 
land.  Music  is  the  poetry  of  inarticulate  sound;  aod  the  day  may  come 
when  heart-thoughts,  sentiments  and  emotions  will  be  as  well  presented 
in  this  poetry,  as  in  the  poetry  of  language.  Should  this  prove  true, 
the  inanimate  organ  will  be  taught  to^  speak  a  tongue  which,  as  yet, 
man,  the  intelligent,  but  imperfectly  understands.  Under  the  guidance 
of  such  an  art,  how  will  the  lyre  soothe  and  delight!  How  will  the 
human  breast  echo  a  response  to  every  note  !  How  will  men  and  angels 
above  unite  their  voices,  tuned  to  holiest  concord,  to  swell  one  grand 
paean  of  ecstatic  joy  and  praise  I  Then  will  be  added  a  new  anlhem  to 
the  songs  of  Mature,  fresh  harmony  to  the  muNO  of  the  spheres.  Be- 
lieve it  I  The  minstrel  waits  for  the  Millennium  to  consammate  his  tri- 
umph, and  award  to  him  his  ri^tfiil  scepter  I 

Thus  shall  the  earth  in  that  coining  age,  "  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
roee."  Would  we  could  behold  that  world,  gemmed  with  blooming 
gardeEi,  lovely  homea,  stately  templea  and  gorgeous  palaces  ;  adorned 
with  a  profiision  of  statues  and  paintings,  and  all  the  enrapturing  chil- 
dren of  genius;  resounding  with  the  chords  of  wedded  poetry  and  mio' 
strelsy.  By  Beauty  will  heart  link  with  heart  By  Beauty  shall  the 
sons  of  men  revel  in  the  virtuous  pleasures  of  memory,  fruition  and  hope. 
By  Beauty  shall  ihey  aspire  to  mingle  in  sweetest  sympathy  with  the 
myriad  angelic  choirs  scattered  among  the  stars.  Through  beauty  will 
they  win  nearer  access  to  Heaven,  and  render  profounder  and  more  joy- 
ful adoration  to  the  Soul  of  Eternal  Beauty.  All  hall,  blessed  and 
resplendent  future  1  r.  K.  s. 
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ttt)C    polar    Sea. 


Wb^  ■  king  of  lint  •neaatrsl 
In  ■  gorgtooi  p«1uB  reigii*, 
Ti«wlD2,  from  a  nick*  hsaitral, 
OU«ialpUiiii; 

Whars  o'ar  deiert  wutM  are  drifUd 

Warw  of  boar  and  erytUi  Mod, 
And  pnud  pjmnida  ara  lifUd 
Loft  and  grand ; 

Wbara  a  aity  rich  and  oldan. 
Era  bagan  tbe  atorled  tima, 
nonrialiad  Willi  ita  oolnmDi  golden 
Aad  «nb1in]a ; 

'Hid  a  raalm  of  powar  Impartoni 

Oontrad  roond  the  nortliern  pole 
Sn^ea  of  a  aaa  mfalariooi 
ET«r  raU. 

Bine*  the  hand  of  The  EtcToal 

Pint  in  atlier  launched  the  earth, 
Era  the  baacon  itan  enpamal 
Had  thair  birth; 

Sinoa  the  Land  and  Saa  vera  aaaderad 

B7  (he  fiat  of  the  Word. 
Thara  ita  billowi  lond  hara  thnnderad 
Haavan-heard. 

Never  o'ar  ita  eeboing  water 

Booma  the  eannoo'a  braien  throat. 
Nor  in  wake*  of  arimiOD  alaoghter 
Nariea  float. 

Voieen  arm  lee  guard  the  region* 

Bound  that  weird  and  winglaia  deep. 
And  on  palUaida*  atem  Itgioita 
Vatchaa  keep. 
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PhMbot'  ihafta,  that,  UTel-<lriT«D, 

BvMp  th«  bnwd  ud  brittiiog  field. 
On  th«  iM-gluad  mail  an  iiT«n 
And  tlw  ahield. 

Than  tba  trimnph  TiimtiDg  blawn 
GlMin*  from  iria-paiaUd  paaw, 
And  Iba  wioda'  deap  diapaaon 
Filla  the  fiuea. 


Bvt  when  ann-aaot  al 

Catch  in  pinnaele  and  apira, 
Smd)  tbe  gilded  atruetnret  bnTning 
Aa  on  flre> 

Far  the  flamea  are  aaen  at  aTan, 

Like  a  Mokot  'mid  the  Miowe, 
When  ADrors  f  laMcd  in  heaven 
Gleami  and  glowa. — 

Bvt  Humanity  ii  weeping 

O'er  her  heroee'  laored  farma, 
Thile  thej  iae-ambalmed  are  aleaping, 
And  the  atorma. 

Noble  Tiotora,  ebant  a  pean 

O'er  the  orjital-sofined  tomb. 
And  wtiit«  pillara  maiunlean 
Bkyward  loom. 

Tbare  •  Fraoktin  Mien  glorioai 

Liea  beneath  aome  unknown  moondi 
And  a  Kane  reeaiTed— Tiatarional — 
Fat*l  wound. 

Vanqniehed  he  the  guard*  patrolling. 

And  the  itortn-king't  towen  aoslad, 
Aje,  he  hearJ  thy  billow*  rolling 
Saannaailedl 

Then  art  hiatorj'*  now,  bar  page* 

Sonnd  thjr  name  in  gladdened  atraina. 
She  ahall  land  it  down  the  agea 

Linked  with  Kana'a 

Chant,  atjll  ebant  Uie  ohoral  meaanrea 

Of  tbj  awful  thunder  hyme. 
In  &r  iaie*  *till  bide  thy  treatnrM— 
Far  and  dim. 
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Bat  BO  mor*  la  e«lm  dafluiM 

Roll  wiLh  eeMclMa  mIioui  flow, 
QifM  irt  iboa  DOW  to  Soitnoo, 
Han  ihall  know 

All  tho  boaatj  nuth  tha  darklinf, 
HoMliDg,  rolling  ooBaa'i  wmtm, 
Ba  (lull  diva  whera  genii  lis  aparkling 
Id  tfay  uTai. 

Ho  (hall  gaio  on  waTN  befora  him 

Or  or  droliag  au^aa  far 
And  on  tliae  that  baameat  o'er  him 
Zenith-atari 

Be  ia  oomiag  time  (hall  wander 

Whare  ••  yat  ao  atep  intnidaa. 

Where  tb;  tribute  atrea 

Solitodea. 


(Si)e  Seantiie  of  iHanlt. 

"  Heard  are  the  VoieM,  < 

Heard  are  ihe  Sagaa, 

The  Worlda  and  the  Age*. 
■  Ghoou  well,  your  ohoice  ia 

Brie(  and  jet  endleaa.'  " 

Hitr  biTe  been  oorapfired  with  a  greAt  iJeal  of  aptneai  to  Bhaep, — 
wherever  the  leader  goes  the  whole  flock  uoheBitatingl;  fellow.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle,  when  the  giant  Maga  came  oat  in  m  wither- 
ing criticism  on  TeiiDjROii  in  general,  and  Maud  in  partionlar,  ereiy 
paper-blotter,  from  the  (t«ady  quarterly  reviewer  down  to  the  moat  in- 
■ignifioant  half-editor  of  a  back  county  weekly,  muit  ezpreaa  hia  most 
unqualified  diaapprobstion  of  tha  n^w  poem.  Even  the  only  apprecitt- 
tive  admirer  of  Tennyton,  who  has  pointed  out  hia  beauties, — we  refor 
to  the  Cambrid^  Euayiit, — hardly  dare  risk  himself  to  do  more  tfaui 
disagree  in  general  terms  with  hia  predecessors.  Now  as  some  do  like 
Haud,  and  weamong  the  number,  we  will  make  an  attempt,  thongh  one 
neceasarily  imperfect,  to  show  some  reasons  for  to  doing. 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  object  of  the  poem,  what  the  one  idea  th«t 
breathes  throughout  the  whole,  that  points  every  expreauon  and  oolois 
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each  loeiie, — for  without  Buch  k  leadiag  idea  ttie  most  skillful  poem  is 
but  a  striog  of  aimless  sentences!  It  is  not  to  please  by  iaddent,  for 
dra  plot  is  of  the  simpleal,  nor  yet  to  allure  and  frigbten  to  sentimeDtal 
sympatby  ;  it  is  to  inculcate  into  the  English  mind  the  great  moral  les- 
son that  life  should  be  earnest,  unselfish  and  aitive  ;  that  the  sluggard, 
lbs  hermit,  the  scomer  of  work,  are  useless  lumberers  in  the  world,  that 
"  Lifs't  DO  rasting  tima,  but  ■  tnoTiDg, 
L«t  tli7  Life  b*  Dwd  on  Dsad." 

It  ia  to  teach  as  that  life  is  a  solemn  reality,  that  we  more  ever  in  a 
twilight  land  between  the  Eternities. 

"Siara  silent  rest  o'er  ui, 
Qrs*«s  under  ui  silsnt," 
and  that  it  behooves  as  alt  to  work  faithfully,  and  work  unselfishly, 
while  it  is  yet  day.  Onr  great  Amerioan  poet  teaches  this  in  mellowed 
and  thoughtful  numbers,  the  great  Genoan  minds  by  thrilling  exhorta- 
tions asd  words  of  fiery  Tehemence.  Tennyson  prefers  to  trace  the 
history  of  a  passionate,  noble,  too  acutely  sensitive  sou),  which  must 
suffer  keenly  and  really,  which  must  be  tried  by  bitter  mental  anguish 
and  heartfelt  disappointment,  to  leam  from  the  depths  of  its  own  Person- 
ality that  man  lives  not  for  himself  alone.  His  characters  hsve  all  the 
fire  and  feeling  of  a  Werther,  joined  to  a  far  higher  grade  of  intellect. 
They  are 

"  Hade  weak  bj  time  and  Iste,  but  etrong  in  will, 
To  striTe,  to  seek,  to  Sod,  sod  not  to  yield." 

Need  we  specify  Locksley  Hall,  the  Princes,  The  Two  Voices,  in  each 
of  which  we  find  a  vsried  eipression  of  the  same  mind )  Disgusted 
with  the  world,  its  lies  and  its  cheats,  its  hypocrisy  and  hollownass,  they 
seek  in  the  settled  gloom  of  misanthropy,  or  the  quiet  of  an  undisturbed 
retreat,  that  peace  which  a  diseased  society  had  denied  them.  But 
through  an  ordeal  of  affiiction,  through  this  Yalley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  they  come  to  a  loftier  stage  of  development,  and  learn  that  they 
were  bom  to 

"Li*a  ■  Vitt  of  traest  breath , 
And  teaeh  tmelifeto  fight  with  mortsl  wroDgi," 

Now,  though  snch  characters  as  these  are  by  no  means  rare  in  actual 
life,  they  are  not  easily  understood  by  their  fellow  men.  What  we  call 
practical  men,  stiff  conventionalists  who  have  never  dared  think  outside 
of  what  is  written,  and  shallow  brains  cannot  comprehend  nor  sympa- 
thize with  the  erratic  and  often  improper  slrayings  of  beings  so  com- 
pletely their  antipodes. 
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It  it  from  ^e  difficulty  of  iMDming  thU  BtBod-point,  that  Tennjnon 
vaa  baidlf  be  called  a  people's  poet,  aod  Uaud,  which  is  peculiarly 
TeBDfMDian,  is  coDsequentlj  peculiarly  unappredaled. 

Such  ii  the  object  of  this  poem.  To  attain  it,  to  paea  from  cynidsm 
to  philanthropliy,  a  oertaia  number  of  atagea  moat  be  paaaed  through, 
each  of  which  is  ahowo  in  the  aucoessire  aoliloquiea.  We  hare  not  time 
to  do  more  Uian  glanc«  at  the  principal  diviiioDB  of  the  poem.  Beudea 
the  fint  and  laat  toliloquiea,  which  may  be  rtgarded  aa*prologue  and 
epilogue,  settiDg  forth  the  first  oondition  and  final  result,  the  poem  may 
be  divided  into  three  separate  p;vts.  From  II  to  VII  inclusive,  is  the 
stage  of  doubt,  from  VIII  to  XXI,  the  season  of  certainty,  from  XXIT 
to  XXV,  the  period  of  freniy. 

Let  us  examine  these  more  minutely.  The  prologue  givea  a  plctnre 
of  a  mind  gloating  over  the  image  of  a  fittber's  sui<»de,  and  of  a  world, 
irredeemably  steeped  in  sin,  miMry  and  death,  yet  all  the  while  "smil- 
ing a  hard-set  smile."  Here,  as  everywhere,  TennyiOD'a  great  forte^ 
what  has  been  termed  hia  dynamical  treatment  of  landsci^  is  most 
happily  shown.  A,  to  u^  pleasant  and  somewhat  tame  spot,  but  the 
scene  of  a  father's  suicide,  is 

» tba  drudful  hollow  bahind  lbs  littls  wood, 

It*  lips  is  ths  field  Bbovs  ar«  dabbled  with  bloodrod  h«aUi, 
^s  Tsd-ribbed  IsdgM  drip  with  ■  liUnt  horror  of  blood' 

The  sight  of  beauty  and  the  love  of  woman  work  a  change — a  very 
gradnal  and  refactant  change,  for  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  believe  that 
trntbful  passion  lives  any  longer  nnder  the  sun,  very  difficult  indeed  to 
suppose  that  the  poor  and  unknown  should  be  blessed  with  the  love  of 
the  rich,  the  famed  and  the  courted.  Rarely  do  we  find  mora  poweiAilly 
portrayed  the  rapid  revulsions  of  feeling,  the  yielding  one  moment  to 
the  instincts  of  the  heart ;  and  the  next  called  back  to  distrust  and  hate 
by  the  raven  of  a  morbid  suspicion,  that  ever  croaks 

,  "Eiop  wstoh  and  ward,  ksap  wsteh  sod  ward. 

Or  UioQ  wilt  proTo  their  tooL" 

Doubt,  however,  is  an  abnormal  condition;  sooner  or  later  truth  must 
triumph,  and  nought  is  stronger  than  the  truth  of  love.  Slowly,  reust- 
ingly,  but  certunly,  we  yield  to  its  power.  What  a  change  it  works  on 
a  mind  long  accustomed  to  brood  over  its  own  deformities!  The  bee 
of  nature  resumes  her  wonted  smiles: 

"  H  ssMia  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  m« 
A  liv«li«r  smsrald  twinkiM  ia  th«  graia, 
A  purer  sapphirs  mdts  into  th«  saa." 
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Ho  learns  the  beau^  that  SDrroDDdt  bim;  hia  thoughts  flow  in  tuneful 
unison  with  the  Mfit(u*  ^Uf(ia  of  nature.  As  an  expreaaion  of  this 
feeling  few  aouneta  can  surpass  the  much  admired  soliloquy  in  the 
Hall  garden. 

But  this  happiness  ia  not  complete ;  a  nameleas  something  ta  wanting. 

"  Bint,  bat  for  (omt^ark  niider-cnrrant  wo^ 
That  seniu  to  draw— bat  It  ihaU  not  b«  so, 
Let  aUb«weU,b«  well" 

It  ia  the  secret  dissatisfaction  of  a  spirit  destined  for  nobler  work  than 
the  dallfings  of  love.  Traveling  the  beaten  track  of  life,  be  would 
nerer  have  made  a  hero.  Pain,  not  pleasure,  bastena  our  natures.  Short 
sighted  critics  hare  blamed  the  poet  for  not  cloeing  his  plot  at  this  pmnk 
But  for  us,  we  always  dislike  such  lame  conclnuons,  alwayc  bate  that 
the  beto  of  a  hundred  dangera  should  man;,  make  money,  rear  children, 
patronize  small  cbariUea,  acquire 

"A  lair  ronnd  bellj,  with  fat  oipoti  liiMd," 

and  finally  be  aurmooDted  bj  an  epitaph  in  bad  taste.  Tlie  workera 
of  the  world  were  never  schooled  by  such  discipline.  Hatred  and  enry 
had  been  the  cause  of  hia  fonner  asceticism ;  actual  angnish  must  make 
him  know,  before  he  conld  aympalhite  with,  the  misery  of  others.  It 
oomee.  In  a  moment  of  anger  he  kills  the  brother  of  his  affianced  brido. 
She  diee  with  grief.  Flight,  insanity,  the  cell  of  the  maniac,  are  seen  in 
glimpaea.  It  is  a  ungular  fact,  mentioned  by  Bishop  Percy,  that  Eng- 
Ksh  poetry  surpasses  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  number  and  power 
of  ita  Had  Songs.  If  any  of  our  readers  would  take  the  tronUe  to  com* 
para  this  portion  of  Maud  with  the  poetical  ravings  given  in  the  Rel- 
iques,  they  cannot  but  perceive  the  mnnifeat  superiority  of  Tennyson  in 
this  difficult  department;  yet  witbal,  in  the  most  incoherent  portions, 
there  is  a  certain  method  in  the  madnees. 

^e  storm  paMca.  A  calm  soothea  the  troubled  spirit.  In  the  pnr- 
suit  of  the  noble  and  the  good,  in  battling  for  the  right,  in  the  devotion 
of  a  life  of  unselfish  action  to  a  holy  parpoee,  the  soul  finds  at  last  ita 
dwelling  place,  ita  long  aougbt  home,  and  own  peculiar  sphere. 

Hand  is  a  teeson  of  life,  and  as  we  close  its  pages,  the  solemn  worda 
aeem  to  reOcko  from  the  experience  of  time, 

"ChoOM  well,  jonr  ehoic*  is 
Briaf,  and  yet  gndlNS.". 
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Cmo  tOttks  in   anb  ^ronittr  Conlron. 

luAflim  OS  ftt  the  end  of  a  twmty-inj  vojage,  und  juat  bc^'aning 
our  experience  of  English  life.  Our  party  of  elevea  all  found  rooms  at 
the  (Sine  Hotel,  and  leaving  the  ItidieR,  the  gentlemea  went  m  maue  to 
the  Custom  House  to  pass  our  baggage,  which  the  Romana  rightlj 
named  "  impedimenta.''  The  officials  were  obliging,  anci  we  soon  re- 
turned, choowng,  after  the  iDanuer  of  the  newly  landed  emigranta  in 
America,  the  middle  of  the  etreet.  Contrary  to  all  hygienic  ralea  we 
would  have  a  hearty  supper  of  land  provender,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
which  three  weeks  at  sea  had  prepared  ns. 

An  early  start  the  next  day,  and  a  plentiful  infuxion  of  American  en- 
e^y  into  the  sure  but  ilow  arrangementa  for  English  traveling,  enabled 
us  to  a«e  the  harbor  and  docks  of  Portsmouth,  the  gorgeous  yacht  of 
the  Queen,  Nelson's  flag  ship,  many  others  of  the  British  Navy,  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  to  us,  fresh  from  the  sea, 
seemed  an  earUily  paradise,  and  to  reach  Brighton  late  in  the  evening. 
The  fbllowirig  morning  we  strolled  through  Brighton,  and  then  took  the 
ears  for  London.  Away  we  dashed  through  tunnel  and  valley,  ove' 
plains,  until,  fairy  tike,  the  Crystal  Palace  reared  its  beautiful  propor- 
tiona  on  our  lefL  Soon  we  passed  from  it,  and  St  Paul's,  looming 
through  a  London  fog,  met  our  ga»;  &«m  a  few  minutes'  ride  over  the 
tops  <^  houses  and  we  stopped  in  the  greatest  city  of  modem  timea. 
For  the  first  few  days  London  completely  dum-fonndered  as — itsstEe,  the 
immense  current  of  life  ever  flowing  in  the  streets,  the  huge  proportiona 
of  its  public  buildings,  the  parks  of  hundreds  of  acres,  the  docka  and 
bridges,  the  acoumulalton  of  wealth,  and  energy  for  good  and  evil 
amazed  us.  We  strolled  in  the  streets  by  dsy  and  night,  rod«  over  tbe 
routes  of  miles  in  the  city  on  the  omnibuse*,  lingered  on  the  bridgea, 
sailed  on  the  Ilamea,  looked  from  the  ball  of  SL  Paul's  dome,  and  the 
top  of  the  monuments,  viaited  churchea,  palaces,  museum^  and  places 
of  amnsement,  and  more  and  mora  fait  how  great  this  one  part  of 
Britain  was,  and  more  and  more  atone.  I  bave  been  solitary  on  nnoan- 
tain  tops,  and  in  dark  valleys,  on  lake*  and  rivers,  in  mansions  gloomy 
by  de  withdrawal  of  tbe  sunshine  beaming  from  friendly  bees,  in  sick 
chamt>er8  when  dear  ones  were  departing,  in  watches  by  the  dead,  and 
in  a  gnvo  yard  where  hopes  were  burted,  but  never  so  completely  alone 
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M  when  joflUed  by  honyiiig  crowdi  in  Londoa  at  midday.  Bt  Paul's, 
although  the  e%ct  of  its  aiu  !a  mured  by  the  low  situation  and  the 
proximity  of  other  buildings,  is  grand  in  its  eitent,  and  beantifiil  in  the 
finished  workmanship  of  many  parts.  I  loved  to  loiter  under  the  dome 
daring  the  hour  of  service,  listeniDg  to  the  organ's  ewell,  the  baas  of 
men,  and  the  treble  of  pretty  boys  in  Uie  choir,  and  musing  over  the 
moDuments.  Also,  late  in  the  day,  when  wearied  with  the  bustle  of  the 
day,  it  was  refreshing  to  spend  a  half  hour  in  its  darkening  silence,  and 
when  a  full  moon  brought  ont  the  massive  outline,  I  wanted  to  spend 
hoars  before  it.  Westminster  Abbey  is  of  richer  workmanship,  bat 
lacks  tbe  grandeur  of  size,  when  compared  with  Sl  Paul's.  The  Pariia- 
ment  House  covers  a  large  space,  and  has  a  beautiful  exterior,  but  is 
badly  located,  and  does  not  show  to  advantage  except  firom  the  Thames. 
Tbe  interior  is  handsomely  finished,  and  is  divided  into  the  room  for  the 
Lords,  one  for  the  Commons,  committee  and  other  rooms  for  the  traiM- 
actioQ  of  public  business.  Tbe  present  building  is  made  to  Include  tbe 
old  Westminster  Hall.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dallas  and  Mr. 
Fei^wdy  we  obtained  tickets  of  admission  to  the  sessions  of  tie  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  heard  several  of  the  public  men,  as  lords  Panmnre^ 
Derby,  Ellenborough,  Palmeiston,  Mr.  Roebuck,  D'Isrffili,  and  Frederick 
Peel  speak.  Except  lords  Derby  and  Ellenborough,  none  displayed 
much  oratorical  power ;  the  general  manner  was  tame,  a  simple,  bnri- 
neas-like  style.  Lord  Palmerston,  despite  a  hesitancy  in  speech  and  lack 
of  efiisclive  gesture,  has  a  certain  indescribable  something  which  com- 
mands yonr  attention  ;  you  feel  that  a  strong  man  is  speaking.  I  have 
e^>erienoed  the  same  when  listening  to  Seward  in  our  Senate  Chamber. 
Both  booses  are  magnificently  decorated  and  furnished ;  that  of  lb« 
Commons  pleased  me  most;  «xcept  when  speaking  the  members  kept 
their  hsts  on.  Buckingham  Palace  is  somewhat  imporingin  appearapci^ 
eitcmally ;  we  did  not  see  tbe  interior  as  the  Queen  was  there,  and  no 
strangers  are  admitted  except  during  her  absence.  In  the  royal  Btublea 
aama  of  the  horaas  realised  all  my  expectations  as  to  the  good  qnalitiM 
of  English  thorough  breeds.  The  National  Gallery  baa  aome  good  and 
many  common  paintings. 

The  Tower  has  historic  interest,  and  the  collection  of  ancient  and 
modem  armor  is  large;  models  in  wood  of  men  and  horses,  show  the 
aacient  suits  to  good  advantage ;  in  the  room  filled  with  deadly  weapons 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  practiced  Lsngdonics  with  some  of  the 
war  dubs. 

Hie  Crowa  Jewds  disappdated  db  ;  they  were  not  as  magnificent  as 
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ws  expected,  espedallf  tht  Eobinoor.  The  Britwh  Mnwnm  vonld  tn- 
terot  one  for  weeka.  I  spent  a  few  bonn  veiy  agree&bl;  in  the  Ubniy 
of  750,000  Tolumes,  having  a  good  guide  through  the  politeneea  of  the 
libntrian,  to  whom  I  bad  an  introdaction.  By  an  act  of  Parliament, 
every  pablisher  must  und  a  copy  of  every  new  book  to  the  Library, 
vhich  tacucet  a  laq[e  aocumulation  of  booki,  at  no  particular  ooat  to 
anybody.  In  one  department  are  filee  of  newspapen  fnxn  the  eariiest 
down  to  the  jhum  of  to^ay ;  the  gradual  change  &om  the  eniall  tract 
to  the  mammoth  theet  i*  noticeable.  The  evidence  of  what  akili,  wealth 
and  energy  can  accomplish  is  stiikingly  shown  in  the  Tunnel  under  the 
Thames,  although  as  a  coanection  between  the  two  parts  of  the  dty, 
affording  a  transit  for  vehicles  and  pedestrians,  it  is  a  fiulnre.  Som« 
queer  feelings  arise  when  walldng  through  it  under  the  river ;  one  thinks 
of  Jonah,  and  of  the  fish  story  in  Hiawatha.  By  the  by,  the  English  in 
general  do  not  like  Hiawatha  as  much  as  Longfellow's  other  poems, 
which  they  value  highly.  Of  London  divines,  Hamilton  has  a  beauti- 
fully smooth,  poetJc  compoeidon,  but  a  poor  delivery ;  Gummings  a 
still,  somewhat  quaint,  and  very  pentirating  style  of  writing  and  speak- 
ing, and  in  some  abrupt  practical tiee  resembles  Henry  Ward  Beecher; 
and  Helville,  the  "golden  tongued,"  reasons  strongly,  writes  moat  cor- 
rectly,  baa  a  fine  voice,  and  little  but  graceful  acUon ;  he  is  a  good  model 
for  pulpit  orators.  He  preaches  in  Sk  Lothbury  Chapel  every  Tuesday 
morning,  and  such  is  his  power  that  men  of  business  leave  their  eount- 
ing  rooms  and  throng  the  church,  much  as  when  Chalmera  preached  his 
astronomical  sermons.  The  church  ia  in  the  heart  of  the  busy  part  of 
London,  and  the  contrast  between  the  bustling  service  of  Mammon  with- 
out, and  the  quiet  service  of  Jehovah  within,  is  very  marked;  in- the  one 
the  spirit  is  purturbed  and  worn,  while  in  the  other  the  better  princi}Jes 
of  our  nature  are  eieroised  and  developed.  Spurgeon  is  worthy  of  a 
separate  article.  Other  churches  alio,  in  England,  are  opened  daring 
the  week,  eapecially  all  Cathedrals,  where  the  full  service  of  the  Engltah 
Church  ia  read  each  morning,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  choir  and 
organ. 

At  Oceenwich  the  hospital  for  sailors  and  the  obeerratory  intoeatod 
OS.  Li  one  of  the  buildings  there  are  very  good  naval  puntings,  and 
many  interesting  relics,  among  them  those  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Wa 
happened  to  be  there  at  supper  time,  and  saw  the  scaived  and  mumed 
old  veterans  of  many  battles  take  their  evening  meal;  all  attention  aj^ 
peared  to  be  piud  to  theiroomfort  On  the  way  down  and  back  w« 
aaited  past  the  mammoth  Great  Eaatem ;  although  but  partly  com- 
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pleted,  ih«  looks  well ;  ;«t  many  predict  that  ah«  will  be  a  failara. 
Otb«r  pleasBDt  eKCunioDS  were  made  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Hamp- 
ton Court  The  first  ia  a  wonder  for  size,  Bymmetry,  and  ethereal  ligbt- 
neas  combined  with  great  strength  ;  most  of  the  interior  is  divided  iDtO 
variooa  courts,  aa  the  £^pUan,  Moorish,  &c.,  decorated  In  styles  corres- 
ponding to  the  names;  other  parts  are  occnpied  by  bazaars,  refreshment 
rooms,  a  concert  hall,  picture  gallery,  and  coUectiona  of  the  peculiarities 
of  different  climes,  in  animals,  inhabitants  and  vegetation ;  the  machinery 
arcade  is  on  the  ground  floor.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  ver7  hand- 
somely in  terraces,  walks,  rural  scenes,  artificial  cares,  takes,  and  are 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  fiowery  stataes,  summer  honees,  and  .eztenuve 
water  works.  In  public  grounds  the  English  far  surpass  the  Americans, 
both  in  their  size  and  expensive  decoration.  Hampton  Court  was  bnilt 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  when  his  king  asked  why  he  was  erecting  a 
finer  palace  than  any  of  the  itiyal  ones,  the  wily  courtier  replied,  "  to 
make  it  a  fitting  present  for  your  Majesty,''  and  the  buildings  and 
grounds  well  agree,  in  their  splendor,  with  this  story.  Here  we  first  met 
with  the  velvety  turf  peculiar  to  England ;  it  is  a  fine  grass,  with  a  spa- 
des of  moas  intermixed,  and  ia  kept  short  and  dose  by  frequent  cutting, 
say  once  every  eight  days,  and  by  rolling.  In  the  palace  were  fine 
paintings,  among  them  several  by  West  Also  in  the  Chapel  at  Green- 
wich waa  a  large  one  of  the  shipwreck  of  Paul  at  Melita  by  him,  which 
the  old  tar  acting  as  sexton  showed  with  much  pride,  saying  the 
"  maker"  was  born  in  America,  but  lived  most  of  his  life  in  England, 
and  told  the  story  of  the  brush  made  from  a  cat's  tail  with  great  gusto. 

At  Hampton  Court  the  avenues  of  trees  were  mngnificent,  as  I  told 
an  Englishman,  almost  equal  to  those  of  elms  in  New  Haven.  Between 
you  and  me  they  were  even  ahead.  On  the  artificial  lake,  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  a  swan,  a  noble  fellow,  and  found  that  the  beauty  of  its 
more  than  snow-white  plumage,  and  gracefulness  of  motion  had  not 
been  eitravagaully  praised.  A  twilight  walk  through  Bushy  Park  to 
Kingston,  and  tea  with  a  genial  English  family  was  a  pleasant  wind  up 
to  the  day. 

Another  day  passed  quickly  away  in  the  Zoologicnl  Gardens  in  Re- 
gent's Park.  The  grounds  cover  acres,  and  the  animals  are  arranged  as 
near  as  may  be  with  a  reference  to  their  habits.  Our  traveling  menage- 
ries give  no  idea  of  tliis  collection  of  birds,  beasts  and  creeping  things. 
The  monntnents  of  London  are  fine,  especially  "  FIk  Monument,"  a 
fluted  granite  column,  with  a  representation  of  flame  on  the  top,  erected 
to  commemorate  the  great  fire  and  plague;  the  Nelson  Monument  on 
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Tnt&lgar  SquAre,  of  Hmilar  style,  vith  a  fine  status  i^  the  bero  on  th« 
top,  ftod  broBU  baaso  reliflToa  of  arents  in  his  public  life  about  the  base  ; 
the  Duke  of  York't,  and  the  huge  eqnettrian  statue  of  Wellington  in 
bronte,  oppodte  the  E^ccadilly  entnnce  to  Bjde  Park — this  last  is  rery 
inipoHng.  Wellington  for  the  land,  and  Nelson  for  the  sea,  are  the  he- 
roee  of  England ;  you  meet  memorials  of  them  ererywhere. 

the  reformatory  instituiions  of  London  are  extensive,  and  are  eflecting 
ft  good  work.  The  field  Lane  Ra^ed  School  reminded  me  tometrhat 
of  Darenport  in  New  Haven,  as  it  was  before  the  present  convenieDt 
TDom  WM  occupied.  One  afternoon,  when  sauntering  in  Hyde  Park,  we 
nnexpeotedly  came  to  Rotten  Row,  where  none  but  equestrians  are  ad- 
mitted ;  it  was  a  beautiful  sight ;  there  were  fully  a  thousKnd  riders,  . 
male  and  female,  most  of  them  splendidly  mounted,  walking,  trotting, 
and  cantering,  with  cheeks  flushed  and  eyes  brightened  by  ezerdse; 
some  attended  by  serranU  in  livery,  and  all  very  distingu^  in  appear- 
ance; on  one  side  were  spectators,  walking,  or  ntting  under  the  noble 
treea,  and  a  little  beyond  the  serpentine  winding  amid  the  verdant  tnrf^ 
and  then  the  "  Drive"  thronged  with  the  carriages  of  the  nobility ;  both 
men  and  women  of  the  upper  claases  were  noble  in  appearance. 

We  were  again  &rored  in  seeing  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  the  Cap- 
itol, which  is  that  of  England,  for  during  the  teasion  of  Parliament  all 
of  note  center  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  Opera  on  the  last  appearance  of 
Katori.  Both  from  our  box,  and  when  [uKsing  out  in  the  throng,  wehad 
good  opportunity  to  see  the  audience;  tbe  men  realized  my  expecta- 
tions of  men  and  gentlemen  ;  the  ladies  were  hearty  looking,  and  had 
an  air  of  refinement,  but  a  New  Haven  audience  shows  more  delicate 
beauty.  Rittori  completely  entranced  me  by  her  tragic  power,  b« 
tones,  looks,  and  gesturee  thrill  me  even  now.  x.  l.  b. 


^cnioratitlia  Ualcnsia. 

At  sniMtiiig  ot  tbe  Clau  of  IBCS,  bald  en  tha  lltli  inst.,  the  follewiog  ec 
n  from  ■  membor  of  tha  Board  of  Editors  was  presented: 


Tal^  Jnly  10th.  'rt. 

GBrTLnm,— PlesM  aeeept  my  reiignatian  of  y>«  editenbip  ;oo  gave  me. 

Permit  ma  to  nuka  my  varmeit  sckDowledgmsnti  of  tbe  banor  and  trust 
repoBad  In  ma  wban  you  elevated  me  to  tbe  posiUon  I  now  yield.  I  need  oat 
tell  joa  tbat  I  r^rat  tha  ne«essitj  which  forUd*  mj  serving  yon  longer  and 
men  saeoaaiTally  in  tbat  capaeitj. 
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Had  I  met  your  oonfid«no«  *nd  azpectation  with  my  beat  eiertiong,  I  Bbonld 
not  now  orays  fta  opportnnitj  to  make  imeads  for  tLo  put.  All  1  now  uk 
ii,  that  yon  will  forgiTs  my  nngratafiU  sloth  and  oiraleMnsM,  and  thst,  if  yon 
hold  ms  in  ramembranoe  yon  will  forget  my  failJEgg. 

ThankiDg  yon  moit  heartily  for  your  tympstby  ud  autetance  in  my  receDl 
calKiniiiet,  permit  me  to  bid  yoa  •  oluimate's  aad  tod  punfol  Qood-fiya, 
Tonr  liQcera  friend  and  olaumata. 

Cl'^of'iS.  "^     H.K.S«nH. 

The  abOTe  relation  wm  aaeaptad.  and  the  following  Haaolotion  pauad 
'  vnaniimiiuly  i 

"Analtitd,  That  wa  extend  our  ainoare  and  hearty  lympathiee  to  onr  cltua- 
foate,  H.  K.  Smuh,  in  hit  reeant  oaUmitiei.  and  that  while  we  lament  hi«  nia- 
fortnne,  we  cm  but  admire  hia  talenta.  and  love  that  genial  warmth  of  heart 
which  haa  ever  been  diapiayed  in  all  hia  connaotiona  with  na." 

Pnrenaot  to  the  action  of  the  cU»e  in  aacepting  Mr.  Smith's  reeigaatiOD  « 
meeting  waa  called  on  the  2Ut  inst  for  the  pnrpoaa  of  anpplying  the  vacanoy, 
>nd  the  £nt  ballot  reanltad  in  the  ohoiae  of  "  Caumsn  Banroca  Killoob 
Bridgewater,  N.  T." 


CLARE  aCHOLARSHIR 
CT«»  of  1867— WiLDtt  SiOTtt, 


OOLIEQE  PREMIOMB. 
.Pbf  Dttltmation — Clati  ef  1869. 
Itt  Dintion.    '  2d  IHtiHon. 

1st  PriM,    Edward  Camngtoo,        William  K.  Hall. 


j  Ziba  TS.  Bradbnry, 
j  Leeter  B.  Faulkner, 


Bobert  A.  Stile*. 


E.  Franklin  Howe,   J  Joaeph  T.  Tnrnni" 


(  Homer  G.  Newton, 
Joaeph  T.  Tntnni, 
Aaher  H.  Wileoz. 


(Siitor'a  ffiablc. 

"Hno  tmniqui  oyui," 

-  Hmn,™  ,11  h.na,  g,„  .  „,,rf|„  j  „  ,i,  ^„.  „^^      „,  ,^,       , 

ic.d.n,l„..  i  „d  11  »  th,  ,o„.i„„.,  ,1.,  „  .„  n,  ,       I     ^^^  ^  ^ 

T'!,T7  ■'"•  '  "'"  '"'""•  •"""•Ijli-i.i  ..d  ,.«,,.  B.I, 
Oentle  RHid«p,  «,  shall  ttke  you  by  th,  hand  and  ntter  our  Qood-Bya  In  ■•  an 
pr«i..  .ir„„."    Mo,,  than  thi.  „  -^.U  not  If  „  .onld."  fo,  Mllorf 

Tabla.  atlh,,  »a.o.,  111.  all   o.h.r  M,„ l,.,^  ih.  world  o,"- 

•nd  wo  "ro»Mnotif  wa  would,"  for  wa  are  orowdtd  into  a  corner  by  onr  alu. 


bvtioOgIc 
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,   orooa  coDtribnttHv,  aad  in  th«  "  gaodaeu  of  our  Editorial  heart"  v«  cb««rritlly 

aeqnicwiB ;  moreover  tbe  recreatioai  of  the  etudeut'e  "  hsloyon  daye"  in  pro*. 

pect  an  alreadj  "  bofaddliog"  our  braia,  while  Fairy  ChoroBM,  like  the  Boaria 

of  Ulam,  utm  to  beckon  ua  thithsr,  and  we  are  deaf  to  all  but  their  aooOking 

"  Came,  «oP]«  avay,"  ete. 

Reader,  ve  oanaot  ratitt  The  garmloni  "  old  B«H"  hai  already  relapsed 
into  a  glnm  ailenee  of  ■OTcn  vaaki, — the  Inipiriag  tereoade  of  our  aewly- 
fledged  Sophomore  brethren — the  triumphant  round  nl  our  exulting  BieDolal 
Janiorltaa,  and  tbe  rallying  of  the  Regatta  ricton  "  ia  fntnro,"  admoDiib  vi 
that  all  bat  oanelTee  have  yielded,  aod  with  a  heartfelt  0«d-Spetd  to  ea«h  la- 
bia TMatian  pleaaore-aearah,  we  lie  back  in  our  Elaiy  Chair  to  take 

"Odb  long,  laat,  lingering  l<i«k" 
of  oQr  dear  old  Sanctum,  and  nervoulj  dipping  oor  worn  qoitl  behind  our  ear 
Mgerly  join  tbe  throng. 

xxca  moKB. 

We  are  happy  to  add  to  onr  Eiehang*  List  "  The  Tonng  Uen't  MagaiiDe," 
and  "  Conoopolitan  Art  Joaroal,"  New  Toik.  We  welcome  them  both  to  onr 
literary  ooDstellation,  and  wiih  ibr  each  what  their  tone  and  literary  merit 
deaerve — abundant  succew.  We  have  aleo  received  and  placed  on  oar  lilt,  the 
fint  Damberof  "  Raaiell'i  Magazine,"  Charleatown,  S.  C,  which  by  aome  over- 
■ight  haa  Dot,  before,  been  acknowledged.  Waiving  ita  political  aentimenta,  it 
doe*  great  er«dit  to  ita  Editorial  ability,  and  to  the  inercaiing  literary  enter- 
priae  of  the  SUte. 

Putnam,  for  Aogiut,  ia  gotten  ap  in  fine  atyle^  We  are  lorry  it  lias  had 
to  give  Dp  ita  oharacter,  from  an  high  toned  Literary  Hagaiine,  to  apsjm/ar 
Harptrlike  pablieation,  vendiiig  auperficial  pleaanra  instead  of  entertaining 
inetraction,  merely  for  the  «ake  of  eiiatence.  The  event  ia  a  woeful  eommcnt^ 
on  tbe  literary  taate  of  American  reader*. 

Aitertimtunt. — A  liberal  premium  will  be  paid  to  any  on*  who  will  foraish 
the  pobliaher  of  thii  Uagaaine  with  Noa  8  and  S  of  Tol.  21,  and  Noa,  S  and  4 
of  Vol.  %t. 

yatict. — The  Editor  of  the  lart  Lit.  wai  not  aware  that  the  "  Advertt*em«Dt 
of  Hesen.  Colon  and  Spondee"  had  appeared  in  print  before,  and  therefor* 
takes  thU  oppartnnily  to  free  himself  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Tm  Annusl  Prnnlam  tcr  ED|llah  CoinpMtltoii  of  Uili  Usguint  !■  now  opts  for  eampcUUoa. 


two  ruldfDt  gradnslea  nt  (hli  CdU^s.  ekclcd  br  tke 
S.  a.  DRINTON,  ChBlrman  of  Iht  D«arl  it  Edllon. 
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(Sonoeraation. 

Cane  quid  dicis,  qwmdo,  el  cut,  said  aa  old  Roman  who  had  not  lived 
without  learning.  He  did  not  mean  to  hamper  that  flow  and  inter- 
change of  thought  that  is  ceaselessly  pouring  on  in  this  Babel  world  of 
ours,  but  to  hint  that  whatever  else  there  may  be  a  time  for,  there  is 
Done  at  all  to  speak  idly.  If  we  mount  triple  guards  over  that  most 
unruly  member,  the  tungue,  it  is  not  to  keep  it  forever  silent,  but  to  al- 
low that  f^reas  only  which  we  may  not  r^ret  in  after  days. 

All  the  good  and  bad  that  most  men  do  in  this  world,  all  the  influence- ' 
they  exert,  all  the  marts  they  leave,  is  through  the  medium  of  conver- 
flstion. 

"  It  may  be  glorious  to  write 

Thoughts  that  shall  glad  tha  two  or  thres 
High  Bonls.  like  those  far  stars  that  com«  in  sight 

Once  in  a  oeotary ; 
But  better  far  it  ii  to  ipsak 

One  limpla  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waiiea  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  aonsof  men." 

In  discourse  we  have  our  best  witness  to  the  character  of  men  aud' 
nations,  the  truest  index  to  their  iotellectua!  culture,  moral  principles  and 
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inner  life.  But  to  understand  this  witoesa  and  read  this  index  is  given 
to  few  and  acquired  but  rarely. 

The  study  of  the  art  of  conversation  is  decried  by  some  aa  impossi- 
ble, sneered  at  by  others  a&  finical,  and  disregarded  by  almost  all  as 
trivial.  They  are  in  the  wrong,  however,  for  if  what  is  partially  ac- 
quired by  dear-boiight  ezperieuce,  canooL  be  perfected  and  taught  by 
theory,  we  have  a  contradiction  to  all  other  branches  of  bumaD  learning. 

To  treat  this  subject  as  it  deaerves  would  occupy  more  time  and  space 
than  we  can  spare,  bo  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  glance  somewhat  super- 
ficially at  tbe  ends  of  conversation,  the  means  by  which  they  are  M- 
tained,  and  the  requisites  necessary  to  a  proper  use  of  these  means. 
Then  we  shall  consider  the  toue  of  general  converssdon,  the  proper 
mode  of  carrying  it  on,  and  ezamina  the  question  whether  we,  as  students, 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  these  rules. 

We  may  start  by  defining  the  end  of  rational  talking  to  be  instruc- 
tion, and  particularly  tbe  analysis  of  character.  This  latter  is  the  abso- 
lute and  universal  foundation,  the  ntx  qua  turn  without  which  all  dis- 
coursing is  random  and  futile  ;  here  we  mu«t  begin  and  here  we  must 
end.  Whatever  is  the  immediate  object,  be  it  to  amuse  or  instruct,  to 
excite  sympathy  or  conjure  a  smile,  in  an  appreciation  of  character  we 
must  find  our  materials.  Each  conquest  insures  us  more  certainly 
against  defeat,  equips  us  stronger  for  future  victories  ;  both  are  but  the 
figures  of  the  problem  whose  result  is  never  perfectly  attained. 

But  where  and  how  begin  this  mental  dissection  of  men  I  Where 
commence  to  remove  tbe  veil  with  which  they  instinctively  conceal  the 
secret  springs  of  their  actions  t  Anywhere,  The  most  hackneyed  topic 
of  the  day  in  the  hands  of  an  adept,  will  teach  him  more  of  your  inner 
life,  your  weaknesses,  predilections  and  prejudices,  than  the  most 
Ttehtrehi  subject  bungled  by  a  novice.  The  hammer  in  tbe  hands  of 
Tbor  was  more  powerful  than  the  balustra  wielded  by  a  i^on.  Those, 
called  worn-out  topics,  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  safely  veo- 
lured  on  without  exciting  suspicion  of  "  pumping."  A  passing  satire,  a 
pertinent  badinage,  will  often  let  one  see  deeper  into  a  man  than  a  day's 
maladroit  groping.  Strive  to  discover  his  strong  and  fixed  ideas,  but 
more  especially  his  weak  and  assailable  points,  for  it  b  only  through 
these  latter  you  can  successfully  attack  the  former.  If  your  conversa- 
tion is  with  a  literary  man,  bis  favorite  auLbors  will  tell  you  whether  am- 
bition, sentiment,  speculation,  or  what  not,  is  his  ruling  passion.  Feel 
cautiously,  dealing  in  negative  rather  than  positive  assertions.  Follow 
out  one  train  of  ideas  as  closely  as  prudence  will  pennit,  and  in  chang- 
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iag  the  Bubject,  JF  it  is  not  don«  in  a  p«rfeotly  natiiral  and  easy  way,  s 
short  pAQM  of  apparently  awknard  ulence  is  advisable ;  both  throir 
your  companion  off  bis  guard,  not  noticing  the  transition  in  the  first 
case,  and  being  led  to  nnderratoyourability  as  a  convener  in  the  second. 

Having  by  these  and  similar  means  studied  your  man,  you  have 
wherewith  to  mould  bim  to  your  purpose.  One  of  tbe  most  powerful 
Mds  here  is  flattery.  Leaving  out  other  means,  we  will  examine  this 
alone. 

Never  flatter  a  man  as  you  would  a  woman.  None  but  a  coxcomb 
will  be  won  by  a  complintent  to  bis  personal  appearance,  none  but  a 
pedant  by  praise  of  his  learning.  Coxcombs  and  pedants  are  abundant, 
it  is  true,  but  we  are  not  speaking  of  them  at  present  To  flatter  men 
we  must  lead  them  to  flatter  themselves.  Of  the  many  ways  of  accom- 
plishing this,  one  is  by  satire  and  ridicule.  Has  your  companion  suc- 
ceeded where  another  has  failed  f  Laugh  at  the  lack  of  wit  and 
shrewdness  manifested  by  the  unfortunate,  and  your  hearer  will  naturally 
appropriate  all  thie  keenness  to  himself.  Would  you  compliment  a 
man's  French  I  Relate  the  ludicrous  error  of  a  mutual  acquuntance, 
for  harsh  and  cruel  as  is  that  maxim  of  La  Bruy€re,  "  In  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  dearest  friend  we  find  something  pleasing,"  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  and,  moreover,  in  this  case  your  auditor  will  secretly  cougratulate 
himself  on  his  own  superior  ability.  Praise  of  another  for  qualities 
your  auditor  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  is  another  excellent  mode  of  induc- 
ing self-congratulation,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  you  appear  a 
friend  as  well  behind  the  back  as  before  the  face.  Stooping  to  conquer 
is  occasionally  not  to  be  neglected.  Naively  confess  ignorance,  ask  ad- 
vice, incline  to  an  adverse  opinion,  but  gradually  and  engagingly  become 
convinced  of  your  error.  Chesterfield  recommends  his  son  to  prute 
men  in  company  where  it  will,  eventually,  reach  their  ears ;  and  the  ad* 
vice  is  founded  on  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  thie  pleasing  writer. 

We  may  aI«o  persuade  and  convince  men.     Under  the  respective 
names  of  rhetoric  and  l(^ic,  these  methods  constitute  legitiraato  brancbea 
of  science,  with  which  we  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  mention 
that  the  latter  is  of  little  practical  use  in  conversation,  where  men 
CoQviaeed  agaiost  their  will 
Are  of  the  aanie  opinion  itill; 
and  the  former,  while  useful  to  the  writer  and  orator,  U  supplanted  in 
general  society  by  those  more  delicate  and  less  obvious  modes  of  per- 
suasion,  hinted  at  formerly. 
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Thus  by  a  careful  ntudj  of  foibles  and  idioByncraciea  we  become 
aware  of  a  man's  character,  know  how  far  1o  go,  and  when  to  stop  ; 
Bod,  as  far  as  possible,  can  gain  the  mastery  over  him,  nbile  &  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subtleties  of  conversation  teaches  us  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  our  ova  aclions  and  expressions.  Encb  trial  facil- 
itates the  next,  for,  as  the  physician,  from  a  given  number  of  cases, 
frames  the  diagnosis  of  all  similar  ones,  so  tbe  character  of  a  very  few 
may  be  considered  an  epitome  of  the  world. 

To  obtun  this  knowledge  of  men  we  require,  by  nature,  shrewd  sense, 
humor,  and  that  y«  nc  «ai>  7ucn  that  is  indefinitely  called  tact.  Other 
qualifications  may  be  deemed  accessory.  Leatning,  wit,  fluency,  and 
brevity,  are  developed  from  these,  by  experience  and  practice. 

Now  the  question  arises,  is  an  Art  of  Conversation  possible)  Many 
bold  it  is  not ;  that  no  amount  of  triuning  could  metamor]>hose  tbe 
■ileot  churl  into  tbe  agreeable  conversationist.  Now  the  whole  tttrba 
rhetorum  could  not  make  a  Demosthenes  of  s  mediocre  mind,  but  they 
amid  develop  its  dormant  capabilities.  All  fnmous  discoureera  have 
studied  this  as  an  art.  Sheridan's  happiest  hits  were  cut-and-dried  in  his 
Billingsgate  walks.  Conversation  SLarpe's  best  bom  nwtt  were  written  io 
his  note  book  long  before  they  were  produced,  apparently  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  There  is  no  exception  bere  to  the  universal  rule,  that  dis- 
tincUon  can  only  be  acquired  by  diligent  application. 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  skill  is  necessary  to  both  parties. 
"  Wise  men  learn  more  from  fools,  than  fools  from  wise  men,"  is  a  pro- 
verb OS  old  as  tbe  elder  Cato,  and  no  less  true  than  ancienL  Walter 
Scott  would  gain  more  information  from  a  chat  wiih  a  horse  boy,  than  a 
blockhead  from  the  perusal  of  msny  books,  and  Monl&igtie  said  a  wise 
thing,  when  he  declared  that  he  would  rsther  lose  his  ni^t  ihsn  bis 
powers  of  discoursing. 

Conversation,  remarks  SwiA,  is  to  be  corrected  Wore  by  amending 
bad  than  by  instilling  good  habiu.  Tbe  epigrammatic  force  of  bis  ex 
preesion  reminds  us  of  an  amusing  article  in  an  old  magasioe,  "  How  to 
render  oneself  Disagreeable  in  Conversation."  As  the  object  of  talking 
is  to  shino,  do  it  all  yourself;  if  another  has  the  Ktart  of  you,  be  ready 
to  interrupt  him  at  the  first  opportunity,  move  your  lips,  writhe  in  yonr 
seat,  portray  on  your  countenance  «'  il  erache,  il  etl  mart,  or  still  better, 
look  ennuy^,  suppress  a  yawn,  and  be  inattentive.  When  speaking,  tell 
long  winded  stories,  display  &  learning  beyond  your  audience,  quote  for- 
eign tongues,  discuss  personal  topics,  and  narrate  "  what  /  have  done 
and  seen."     These  are  popular  and  excellent  rules  for  boring  acquaint- 
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nnccR,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  many  men  follow  tbem  is  truly  won- 
derful. 

When  these  and  other  notorious  faults  are  corrected,  conversation  be- 
comes what  it  should  be.  Then  it  is  the  most  fruitful  and  salutary  mode 
of  employing  time.  Talk  an  hour  with  a  man  whose  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  wide,  whose  repartees  are  keen  without  ill  nature,  who 
Binites  you  hip  and  thigh,  who  parries  and  thrusts  with  the  dexterity  of 
a  fencer,  and  we  are  carried  away  with  enthusiasm,  excited  beyond  our- 
selves, discover  a  crescent  promise  in  our  spirit  that  we  were  all  una- 
ware of  before. 

Next  to  this  is  the  delight  of  reading  spirited  and  nntural  discourse. 
For  -blinding  wit  and  queer  conceits  the  dramatists  of  the  restoration, 
especially  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  are  unaurpaased;  Lord  Brnughani's 
Discussions  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  instructive  conversation,  hut 
lack  all  application  to  character ;  Eabeiais  and  Verville  combine  the 
two,  but  are  too  vilely  coarse  for  sdniiaaion  even  into  the  private  library ; 
in  Eckerman's  Conversations  with  Goethe  the  mental  inequality  between 
the  two  parties  was  loo  great ;  Coleridge  is  too  fragmentary,  Southey  an 
absolute  bore  ;  the  Noctes  Ambrosianae  perfect  in  their  way,  but  too 
learned  for  a  model;  Thackeray  alone  has  portrayed  the  perfect  conver- 
sationist, and  in  no  character  more  happily  than  Becky  Sharpe,  who, 
however,  applies  her  powers  to  the  woret  of  purposes.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  to  combine  the  barmlessness  of  the  dove  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent. 

or  such  elements  as  these,  of  such  scope  and  tendency  is  proper  con- 
versation. Let  US  now  inquire  whether  students,  as  a  general  thing, 
make  a  right  use  of  this  powerful  auxiliary  to  education.  An  a  priori 
assumption  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  company  of  young  men 
brought  up  in  refined  families,  of  cultivated  intellect,  enjoying  the  vig- 
orous curiosity  of  youth,  continually  having  new  ideas  presented  for  their 
consideration,  and  thrown  together  so  much  of  their  time,  would  have  a 
somewhat  higher  tone  of  discourse  than  others. 

AIns  I  how  different  is  the  case !  How  jejune  and  insipid  to  an  in- 
telligent man  would  be  nine  tenths  of  our  talk!  Where  positive  wick- 
edness and  ribaldry  does  not  obtain,  inanities  occupy  our  time.  Go  into 
the  company  of  any  half  dozen  students,  and  what  are  the  reigning  topics. 
Ten  to  one  you  will  find  it  to  be  the  flunks  and  fizzles  of  the  previous 
day,  vapid  diacussions  on  the  demerits  of  their  associates,  meaningless 
society  jargon,  or  more  harmful  nonsense,  all  carried  on  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  wasting  time.     Is  this  because  we  have  not  ability  to  entertain. 
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or  minds  to  appreciate  a  higher  tone  of  discouree  I  We  bcotd  the  Kup- 
poMtion.  Let  ua  seek  a  truer  cause.  What  do  men  modt  think  and 
■peak  of  is  the  vorld  about  ub  t  Undouhtedly  their  various  avocationE, 
and  thus  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  take  a  lively  interest  in 
them.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  lack  good  scholars,  but  this  is 
not  the  question.  One  man  may  leave  nith  a  valedictory,  having  taken 
&r  lesa  abstract  interest  in  his  etudies  than  another  beneath  him.  The 
one  takes  his  appointed  leeaon  and  gets  it  without  a  flaw ;  the  other 
takee  the  Mibject,  follows  it  through  its  various  ramifications,  and  pur- 
sues the  tnuns  of  thought  it  suggests ;  the  one  seeks  verbal  accuracy,  the 
other  availability  of  knowledge.  Of  course  the  two  may  be  combined, 
but  whether  as  the  exception  or  the  rule,  is  a  queation. 

We  have  also  the  plea  that  youth  is  ever  flippant,  that  we  have  but  a 
narrow  basis  to  start  on,  and  that  few  have  ever  paid  suffident  attention 
to  this  subject,  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  mode  of  carrying  on  a  con- 
venation  any  length  of  time.  Yet,  he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
sider and  practice,  will  find  no  better  field  for  doing  so  than  in  the  com- 
pany of  young  men.  Mingling  with  many  different  characters  just 
moulding  into  form,  he  will  discover  and  recognize  with  facility  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed,  will  prepare  himself  in  the  bett  and 
readiest  school  for  active  good  in  that  busy  world  in  whose  portals  we 
stand,  and  will  learn  that  chief  end  and  most  valuable  part  of  all  edu- 
cation, how  to  benefit  himself  and  his  fellow  man. 


IX  iSIetrical  translation 


OF  THE  QEBIIAS    BTUDEMT  60NQ,   ENTITLED   "  OADCEAVUS,' 
THE   ADDITION  OF  TWO  ORIGINAL  TER8E8. 

Let  VI  DOW  in  yonth  rejoice. 

None  can  joattj  bltune  at. 
For  when  golden  yonth  has  fled, 
And  iQSge  our  joys  sra  Aeti, 

Then  the  dust  doth  elaim  ni  t 

Where  hsve  all  the  father*  gone  t 

Here  ws'll  bm  them  never : 
Seek  the  gods'  serene  abode. — 
Crou  the  dolocoDB  Stygiin  flood, — 
There  they  dwell  forever. 
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Brief  is  tbit  our  lib  on  euth, 

Bri«( — oar  vill  it  t*rrj. 

Swiftlj  dwth  nuiB  to  and  fro, 

All  mutt  fMl  hi*  eni«l  bio*, 

Noos  tha  dmrt  un  pury. 

Bum  w«  th«D  tba  jojoni  ibant. 

Life  to  Tale  fbreTeFl 
Life  to  tMh  Frofe  not  here ; 
Life  to  all  our  oomrad«e  dear, 

Ha;  thfljr  leave  n*  nevef . 

Life  to  all  the  maiden*  fair, 

Maidene  iweet  and  (iniliDg ; 
life  to  gentle  matron!  too, 
£r«r  kind  and  ever  tnie. 


Unj  axa  land  forever  bloom 

Under  wiie  direction ; 
And  thi*  ait 7*1  olaitit  groond 
In  mDDifieonee  abound, 

Tielding  n«  proteetioD. 

Periih  udnew,  parUh  bate. 
And,  ye  aooffer*,  Imto  as  I 
Porieb  every  abapeof  woe. 
Devil  and  Philiitina  too, 
Hiat  vonld  fain  d««eive  tu. 

Tontb  and  hope  a  glory  wear. 

While  oo  earth  they're  given, 
l^t  immortal*  ever  *hare 
Id  the  pure  and  balmy  air 
Of  the  bill*  of  heaven. 

Let  v*  then  in  youth  rejoice. 
Twill  repent  ua  nevar:— 
For  when  earthly  scene*  have  flod. 
And  thi*  mortal  life  La*  sped, 
Touth  abide*  forever! 


AH  APOLOGT  FOB  THE  EIGHTH  AHD  HIHTH  VERSES. 

Stranga  it  ia  that  Image*  of  gloom  *boald  ba  invoked  to  quicken  joyi  Strang* 
that  tba  akalaton  should  bebroogbt  forth  to  give  piqnanojto  the  feaati  1*  this, 
then,  all  of  life  I     And  doe*  present  pleasure  point  to  no  fntnre  nveraioul  From 
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lh«  ban  Utter  of  the  "  GauJeanmi'  ws  gaia  do  dUtioct  answer  to  thete  qnet- 
lioDB,  certainly  DC  cheeriog  one.  And  ;bI  it*  ipirit  is  truly  noble.  There  is 
nothing  groTeiing  about  it.  You  may  call  it  a  driDking  aougi  bat  it  i>  ■tracg 
to  the  oectar  of  the  godi.  There  is  no  lurrendry  of  maahood  in  it  We  per- 
i«h,  it  i«  true  ;  but  we  leave  on  record  forever  oar  faith  in  goodnea*,  beantj  and 
triilb,  aad  our  acorn  of  erer^  thing  falta  and  vile. 

But  aince  the  Oljmpian  ihimmer  of  Fugaoinn  hat  gone  out  like  a  atar  in  the 
full  light  of  the  aun  of  Ohriitianily.whj  remain  longer  in  the  darknees  t  Why 
not  bathe  our  "  Oandeamoi"  in  the  golden  rayi  of  immortality  I  Do  yon  aafc. 
Where  ia  the  profit  I  I  anawer ;  raoch  every  way  -.  chiefly,  in  curbing  preaent 
exeeM.  The  man  who  ia  animated  by  a  lofty  purpoie,  reaching  on  through  many 
yeara  of  labor,  buBbandi  all  bii  resanrcei.  Aod  bi*  viaioni  of  the  future  foim 
a  oontrolling  element  in  his  present  enjoymenta,  moderating  them,  and  yet 
without  paradox  heighteniDg  thEm  at  the  »me  time.  Uuch  more  ia  thia  tme  of 
a  practiual  belief  in  immortality.  For  thia  belief  knit*  yonth  and  age  together, 
and  binda  the  present  generation  to  all  the  past  Having  this,  yonth  no  longer 
in  mad  haste  seiiea  tbepasaing  pleasure,  contemning  the  aged  and  deploring  the 
dead.  For  the  dead — are  they  not  livingl  And  the  aged — bleasingi  on  iheir 
sunken  cheeks  and  wrinkled  brows,  hieroglyphed  all  over  by  life's  haat  and  bnr- 
den — are  tbey  not  passing  into  life  t 

And  aa  all  have  a  common  nature,  may  we  not  look  forward,  some  in  thia  de- 
cade, some  in  that,  and  all  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  cenlnry,  to  an  im- 
mortal yontb,  a  season  when  the  affections  ars  forever  warm,  and  the  thooghtK 
forever  unwearied,  when  nought  is  left  of  age  but  it*  wisdom,  and  nooghl  of 
youth  has  vanished  but  its  folly  I  This  will  be  at  last  the  true  brotherhood  of 
hamanlty,  that  good  time  coming,  which  I  siidly  fear  this  world  shall  never  wit- 
ness. Then,  when  we  have  received  the  fiery  baptism  of  death,  may  we  not 
all,  every  bond  and  fetter  melted  away,  be  gathered  within  the  holy  light  and 
around  the  warm  effulgence,  the  endeared  ara  ttfoci,  of  our  Father  in  onr  erer- 
laating  borne  f 


'^  lUis'tt  to  Utsuoins. 

(in  KrrRiCT  raou  a  tacation  lectcbe.) 

On  the  fourth  day  of  our  stay  in  Naplen,  a  party  of  American  fiienJs, 
among  them  two  good  Bpeeiniens  of  intelligent  and  energetic  Ke* 
York  girls,  arrived,  and  an  excureion  to  VesuviuB  was  agreed  upon  for 
the  next  day. 

Francois,  our  worthy  valet- de-place,  made  all  necessary  arrangemeDL's, 
and  relieved  us  from  tlie  annoyances.  First  we  rode,  io  open  carriages, 
along  the  bay  to  Kesina,  part  of  the  way  being  orer  the  Marinella,  tlie 
head-quarters  of  the  Lazaroni,  before  tliey  ceased  to  exist  as  a  disiinclire. 
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impurtnot  class,  and  then  the  four  younger,  male  merabets  of  the  com- 
pany, mounted  donkeya  and  rode  over  fields  of  lava  and  scoria  to  the 
hermitage  of  St.  Saivatore,  wtile  the  others  followed  a  winding  carriage 
road  to  the  same  point.  The  awful  desolation  of  the  tract  we  passed 
over,  exceeded  anything  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere.  The  lava  had  evi. 
dently  first  cooled  at  the  surface,  which  cooled  part  had  opened  into  vari- 
ous sized  crevices  in  consequence  of  the  heat  helow,andthe  subsequent 
action  of  the  elements  had  broken  it  into  pieces  from  the  size  of  peas  to 
others  weighing  tons. 

The  color  is  brownish  black,  without  relief  from  a  single  green  thing, 
and  we  gladly  exchanged  its  dreary  monotony  for  the  verdure  of  a  knoll 
just  below  the  Hermitage,  where  we  awaited  the  carriage.  The  view 
from  this  point  of  the  bay,  city,  and  environs — all  bathed  in  the  de- 
licious, dreamy  light  of  Italy — was  enchanting.  At  the  Hermitage  the 
carriage  road  ended,  and  with  the  elception  of  the  elderly  lady,  who 
was  unwilling  to  trust  herself  to  the  vicious  looking  brutes,  we  all 
mounted  donkeys  and  rode  to  the  foot  of  the  cone.  To  do  the  animals 
justice,  ihey  behaved  better  than  they  looked ;  the  sagacity  with  which 
they  picked  a  way  over  the  loose  scoria,  and  their  unfailing  sure-fooled- 
nees,  was  admirable.  Yet  theydid  not  permit  much  eJ^hibition  of  e()ues- 
trian  skill,  and  when  unable  to  bring  mine  to  the  side  of  my  laily's  steed 
without  the  shouts  and  blows  of  the  guide,  I  was  ready  to  exclaim,  "  A 
horse,  a  horse,"  ten  donkeys  for  one  horse.  At  the  foot  of  the  cone  all 
dismounted  amid  "confusion  worse  confounded."  As  there  was  about 
a  foot  of  snow  on  the  path,  it  waa  thought  best  that  the  ladies  should 
be  carried  in  chairs,  each  slung  upon  poles,  to  be  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  men,  and  the  fifty  porters  present  quarreled  and  fairly  fought 
for  this  job,  and  the  privilege  of  dragging  up  the  genllemen  by  straps 
attached  to  their  waists.  ^ 

Finally  we  ended  the  hubbub  by  selecting  the  best  looking,  and  quiet- 
ing ihe  others  with  a  few  decided  words,  and,  when  necessary,  by 
more  tlriking  arguments  started.  The  snow  helped  by  furnishing  a 
eurer  foothold  than  the  loose  ashes  would  have  done,  and  the  ascent  was 
easily  accomplished  by  those  who  walked  in  an  hour  without  any 
assistance. 

The  ladies  bad  rather  a  rough  passage  ;  the  uneven,  slipping  steps  of 
the  porters,  produced  an  effect  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  the  tossing 
of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  i.  e.  sea-sickness  ;  they  appeared  to  enjoy  it  about 
as  much  as  the  Pope  did  a  corresponding  ride  down  the  long  isle  of  Si, 
Peter's,  last  Christmas.     Besides,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  to  the 
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"  burning  mountain,"  the  air  wu  biting,  so  tbat  Ihey  suffered  from  the 
cold,  while  we,  who  walked,  were  dripping  with  perapiration. 

The  aummit  being  reached,  wa  w&lked  to  the  edge  of  the  large  crater, 
which  was  so  filled  with  smoke  that  no  part  of  it  could  be  aeen,  and  the 
only  pnx^  of  its  activity  were  loud  and  startling  eiploeiona,  occurring 
erery  few  minutee. 

The  ground  within  twenty  feet  of  the  edge  was  broken  by  deep 
cracks,  which  parts,  notwithstanding  the  aasurances  of  the  guides,  did 
not  appear  safe. 

The  sir  was  much  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  made  the  deep 
breathing,  fallowing  our  ngorous  exercise,  very  unpleasant.  After  a 
slight  lunch  and  a  bumper  to  our  regular  toast,  "Friends  at  Home," 
we  skirted  round  the  large  crater  to  the  smaller,  where  the  wind  drove 
away  the  emoke  sufficiently  to  permit  a  good  view. 

It  is  about  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  resemblee  a  bowl  in  shape ;  the 
sides  are  formed  of  loose  scoria,  intermiied  with  ashes  ;  the  bottom  of 
solidified  lava,  bearing  many  marks  of  its  former  liquefaction,  and  crossed 
in  every  direction  by  deep  fissures.  From  the  centre  rises  a  small  cone, 
some  fifty  feet  high,  of  a  yellow  sulphur  color,  from  whose  top  smoke 
and  lurid  fiames  constantly  issued,  and  every  few  minutes  a  shower  of 
burning  lava,  which  rolled  down  the  cone,  and  lodging  here  and  there 
added  to  its  bulk.  As  the  guides  were  continually  descending  into  the 
crater  for  the  purpose  of  putting  coins  in  the  melted  lava,  Y.  and  myself 
determined  to  venture  down,  and  once  in  for  it,  went  with  a  rush,  heating 
the  guides  in  the  descent.  Hastening  to  the  cone,  like  the  Irishman  try- 
ing to  kiss  a  pretty  girl,  we  resolved  U>  get  at  the  "  crater's  mouth,"  and 
accordingly  began  to  climh  np  the  steep  rides. 

The  sloping  sur&cc  afforded  a  very  uncertain  foot-bold,  for  every  diree 
steps  forward  we  slipped  back  at  least  two,  and  when  about  one-third  of 
the  way  up,  the  heat  began  to  be  quite  unpleasant  to  onr  feet. 

But  black  and  blue  eyes  were  anxiously  yet  admiringly  looking  down 
upon  the  hazardous  attempt,  which  made  it  impoasible  to  give  up,  and 
we  clambered  some  ten  feet  farther,  when  an  unusually  heavy  shower  of 
burning  lava  and  scoria  shot  up  over  our  heads.  Having  every  reason 
to  believe  that  what  went  up  would  come  down,  we  concluded  that  we 
had  better  go  down,  and  turning,  run  for  our  lives.  I  never  ran  so  fiist 
before,  not  even  when  running  to  morning  prayera,  and  yet  wss  canght 
by  one  piece  of  lava,  which  set  my  trowsers  on  fire.  I  have  them  stilli 
and  intend  to  put  them  iu  a  glase-oase,  as  a  memento  of  the  most  exciting 
and  foolish  enterprise  I  ever  attempted.  Going  to  the  mast-head,  in  a 
stiff  "  nor-wester,"  was  nothing  to  it. 
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Oa  the  side  of  the  cone,  opposite  to  the  viad,  the  Bmoke  wos  quite 
dense,  but  by  brenthiog  through  a  handkerchief  I  was  able  to  penetrate 
some  distance  into  it ;  nothing,  however,  could  be  seen,  and  the  only  re- 
ward for  the  exertion  was  a  more  distant  hearing  of  the  roaring  fires 
within  the  cone ;  their  regular  puffing  was  very  much  like  that  of  a  high- 
pressure  Mississippi  steamboaL  Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  most  parts 
of  the  crater  were  entirely  safe,  and  feeling  that  the  peculiar  sublimity 
of  the  volcano  was  not  fully /f/(  until  in  it,  we  ascended,  and  by  favor- 
able representations  having  induced  our  elderly  friend  to  go  down,  during 
'  his  absence  persuaded  the  young  ladies  to  attempt  the  same.  It  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  their  enthusiastic  delight,  after  the  first 
nervousness  had  passed  away,  made  ua  forget  the  weariness  of  our  left 
arms,  to  which  they  confidingly  clung,  while  we  nsed  a  staff  for  mutual 
support  with  the  right.  To  go  up,  by  reason  of  the  uncertain  footing, 
was  more  difficult,  and  when  near  the  top  a  thick  sulphurous  smoke 
drove  in  our  faces ;  one  lady  entered  on  the  initiatory  steps  of  a  genuine 
fainting  fit,  but  a  dash  of  wine  in  the  face  brought  her  to,  and  after  rest- 
ing they  were  profuse  in  their  expression  of  gratific«tion.  The  adven- 
ture was  pleaung  at  the  time,  and  roust  be  especially  so  in  the  retro- 
spect ;  they  went  where  few  ladies  have  ever  dared  to  go. 

But  the  time  for  leaving  the  summit  had  come,  and  with  it  a  difficulty 
as  to  how  the  ladies  should  go  down.  The  chair-riding  was  unptesRant, 
and  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  porters  to  elip,'dangerou8.  Having 
succeeded  so  well  before,  we  thought  that  they  would  do  better  to  trust 
to  our  arms  and  stafis ;  tbey  thought  so  too,  and  their  confidence  was 
not  misplaced.  Resisting  a  constant  tendency  to  slip  and  make  a  regu- 
lar slide-do wn-hill  of  it,  we  reached  the  level  ground,  and  rode  back  to 
the  Hermitage,  having  a  donkey  race  on  the  way.  Mr.  B's  animal  won 
by  the  length  of  his  ears — no  inconsiderable  distance.  Here  an  ample 
repast,  brought  from  the  hotel,  was  served,  and  when  the  "Lachrima 
Christ  "  began  to  circulate,  we  were  a  merry  party ;  some  of  the  toaste 
and  speeches  would  have  made  the  entire  serious  family  expand  their 
risible  muscles. 

"  Confound  that  Francois,  for  insisting  that  it  is  time  to  leave  for  Resi- 
na ;  but  the  moon  is  up,  and  we  can  continue  the  fun  going  down."  "  But 
your  donkeys  can't  keep  up  with  the  carriage  going  down  hill."  "  Mine 
shall ;"  and  stung  by  the  lady's  tling  at  my  poor  mounting,  I  used  shouts, 
reins,  heels,  and  staff,  until  just  as  the  carriage  was  disappearing  in  the 
distance,  my  beast  broke  into  a  frantic  run,  which  soon  brought  him 
along  side  ;  having  once  woke  up,  he  kept  nobly  to  his  work,  and  trot 
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tiDg  while  die  carriage  went  slov,  and  galloping  when  neceasarj,  con- 
tinued with  it  all  the  way  down.  For  his  good  o£Bcea  on  this  moment- 
OUB  occasion,  I  have  loved  his  tribe  ever  Hiace,  and  can.  even  endure  the 
biped  variety  because  of  the  name.  The  other  three  donkeymen 
endeavored  to  do  likewise,  and  two  succeeded  until  badly  thrown,  which 
accidents  have  made  them  strangely  silent  about  my  mishap  at  Albano, 
which  previously  was  told  on  every  occasioQ. 

Half  way  down,  we  were  brought  to  a  stand  ;  not  by  robbers — not- 
withstanding all  that  is  Mud  about  them,  they  are  entirely  fabulous  on 
this  route — but  by  a  disabled  carriage  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  road, 
which  completely  blocked  it  up.  After  vain  attempts  to  repair  dama- 
ges, it  was  dragged  out  of  the  way,  and  we  gave  the  occupants — an 
English  bride,  groom,  and  waiting  maid — a  passage  to  Resina,  and 
afterwards  to  Naples.  Tliis  was  a  pleasant  revenge,  as  they  had  been 
unsociable  on  the  summit,  and  made  a  special  effort  to  leave  the  Her- 
mitage first 

A  jolly  supper  in  private  was  followed  by  one  of  those  peculiarly  in- 
teresting conversations,  when  every  one  wants  to  gape,  but  fears  to ;  is 
sleepy,  but  endeavors  to  appear  wide  awake,  which  soon  ended  in 
mutual  confessiuiiB,  making  a  comical  wind-up  to  the  eventful  day. 


Ken  to   IVctilock. 

1  Woman!  Whata  b1*wingl"— Oui  8»no. 

a  good  wife ; 
>e  of  bomui  life." — Addisoh. 

YouNO  men,  in  the  latter  daya  of  their  college  life,  generally  com- 
mence erecting  the '  castle  in  the  air'  for  which  they  are  to  set  out  when 
Graduation  sends  them  forth  into  the  world  with  an  empty  purse,  long 
hair  and  a  sheepskin.  These  castles  in  the  air  almost  always  c-ontain  a 
Queen,  and  the  design  of  this  article  is  to  furnish  a  few  items  for  the 
consideration  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  of  the  upper  classes  of 
this  Institution,  who,  either  from  lack  of  imagination  or  blissful  experi- 
ence, Lave  neglected  to  furnish  their  castles  with  Queens.  In  other 
words,  we  propose  to  consider  the  phenomena  observable,  (to  borrow  a 
phrase,)  in  the  conduct  of  euch  young  ladies  as  are  educated  with  a  view 
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to  marriage,  which,  in  thaw  enlightened  days,  seeniB  to  be  the  '  TJItima 
Thuie'  to  which  fem&le  education  is  to  extend, — indeed,  to  carry  it  far- 
ther would  be  pedantry,  and  the  Temale  who  would  attempt  it  must  lay 
aside  her  aillu  and  satins,  and  travel  in  blue  Btockings.  But  nhat  can 
we,  a  poor  Coelebs,  not  supposed  to  know  anything  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  other  half  of  the  world,  that  better  half,  (aa  some  think,)  fenced 
off  from  us,  poor  mortals,  by  whalebones,  cactus-fibres,  cotton  cord,  gutta- 
percha, steel  bands,  brass  springs,  and  varioua  other  inventions  of  the 
adversary  !  What  can  we,  in  such  a  know  nothing  situation,  find  as  a 
«a.  tSrZi  from  which  to  move  the  female  world,  or  upturn  the  feeble, 
fiimsy  fabric  of  iashionable  female  society.  We  have  no  alternative  but 
to  rely  upon  what  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  teeming  subject, 
by  our  (shall  we  say  it  ?)  more  fortunate  elder  brethren. 

In  the  views  taken  of  female  education,  there  are,  as  there  are  in  ev- 
erything, two  extremes,  and  there  should  be,  as  there  should  be  in  every- 
thing, a  golden  mean.  These  three  may  be  expressed  by  different  trans- 
lations of  the  old  word  kelp-meet. 

The  first  is, '  help  him  eat'  This  introduces  the  first  extreme — those 
young  ladies  who  are  drains  upon  society,  drawing  away  from  it  money, 
time  and  talent,  giving  in  return  a  few  simpering  smiles,  a  flirt  of  the 
fan,  and  nn  affected  smirk.  Taken  when  young,  she  is  packed  off  to  a 
fashionable  boarding  school.  There  she  is  pianoed  and  Frenched  till 
her  brain  is  weary.  She  ie  carefully  kept  aloof  from  all  such  vulgar 
studies  as  arithmetic  and  geography.  Of  what  use  to  a  young  lady  is 
that  old  fashioned  study,  geography  t  Let  her  know  where  Saratoga  is, 
or  how  far  it  is  to  Newport,  or  the  expense  of  a  journey  to  Niagara, 
and  aha  knows  enough  of  '  terreatriai  topography.'  History  )  History 
loses  all  its  romance  when  she  finds  that  the  Roman  ladies  didn't  wear 
flounces,  or  that  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  had  no  better  jewels  to  ahow 
than  a  parcel  of  red-headed  urchins.  Rome  must  have  been  a  dull  place 
without  any  Tiffanys  or  Stewarts,  with  only  Prometheus  and  Alcestis, 
and  a  few  of  those  dismally  slow  moral  plays  at  the  theatre.  No  '  two 
thousand  <m  parties'  (as  they  would  probably  have  been  called  at  that 
time,  and  might  appropriately  at  this)  given  by  Mrs.  Cicero,  No  balls, 
nor  concerts,  nor  excuraions.  Study  history  ?  No  I  Nothing  but  "  fo- 
rum,'and  'justltia,'  and  '  exercitus'  in  Roman  history;  nothing  but 
rf!K-pa»^v  Axiffm^e  and  Ivius  in  Grecian  history ;  nothing  but  Tower  of 
London,  and  Reign  of  Terror,  and  Parliament,  and  guillotine  in  Modem 
history.  What  have  these  to  do  with  a  young  lady  whose  forum  is  but 
a  three  story,  brown  stone  front,  whose  txercitus  consists  of  a  regiment  of 
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pertbtned  Ethiopians,  wboM  fewpar^v  is  a  moDey-iiiKking  machine,  going 
down  to  Wall  alreet  every  mnniiDg,  and  trundled  up  every  afternoon  at 
five  o'clock,  to  be  supplied  with  fuel  and  lie  over  till  the  next  day,  whose 
reign  of  terror  corameDces  about  January  1st,  and  continues  till  her 
amiable  spouie  has  filled  his  pockets  with  receipted  bills,  and  bis  mouth 
with  eiprestiong  relative  to  what  he  calls,  or  rather  mutters,  extrava- 
ganee.  No  !  the  young  lady  who  ia  being  educated  for  marriage,  need 
not  study  history.  Botany?  Not  any  tarther  than  the  'language  of 
flowers,'  so  that  in  the  'flirtation  room'  of  an  evening  party,  she  may 
sweetly  simper,  aa  some  white-kidded  fop  plucks  for  her  a  flower.  Arith- 
metic )  Vulgar  1  Leave  that  for  the  men.  Astronomy  t  She  can 
study  the  '  stars'  at  ttie  opera,  using  for  a  telescope  her  opera-glass — her 
transit  instrument,  what  is,  in  vulgar  parlanc«,  a  '  team,'  mfuntained  by 
the  head  of  the  family  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  occasionally  transporting  a  quantity  of  dry  goods  a  few  blocks 
distance.  But  surely  she  needs  Grammar — English  Grammar  !  Oh 
no  I  Don't  worry  that  poor  little  head  with  anoUier  grammar.  Latin, 
French,  German  and  Italian  are  too  much  for  her  already,  a<!  you  would 
find  if  you  asked  her  to  translate.  Let  her  know  more  of  foreign  lan- 
guages than  of  her  own.  Particularly  must  she  be  exercised  in  French. 
She  must  think  in  French,  speak  in  French,  write  in  French,  scold  in 
French.  If  she  uses  her  pencil,  it  must  be  to  copy  a  French  lithograph 
or  a  model  formed  of  plaster  of  Parii.  After  a  French  supper,  she 
must  waste  the  midnight  oil  over  her  French  dictionary,  and  when  at 
last  the  lamp  is  blown  out,  as  she  lays  her  weary  head  upon  the  French 
embroidered  pillow,  she  must  dream  in  French,  or  she  will  transgress  the 
rules  of  the  Institution.  But  not  only  is  the  ment*!  to  be  ffow/ed,  the 
phywcsl  must  receive  its  share  also.  She  must  sbrug  her  shoulders  in 
the  French  style,  walk  witli  Parisian  grace,  wink  as  doee  the  Empress — 
in  short,  everything  she  undergoes,  does  or  thinks,  must  be  French.  But 
has  she  no  bodily  exercise?  Yes,  but  it  is  vulgar  to  call  it  so.  Young 
ladies  now-a  days  do  not  exercise, — they  practice  calisthenics,  i.  e.  they 
crack  their  knuckles  for  half  an  hour,  and  stand  on  one  foot  during  the 
otlier  half.  In  addition  to  this,  once  a  week  each  young  lady  is  allowed 
to  form  a  section  of  &  variegated  caterpillar,  which  issues  from  the  co- 
coon, crawls  round  a  few  squares,  and  then,  creeping  back,  shuts  itself 
up  for  another  week.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  piano,  where  the  fingera 
are  compeHed  to  travel  more  in  one  day  than  the  feet  do  in  one  lertn, 
and  the  mind  must  be  kept  on  the  stretch  over  the  spider-tracked  mu- 
sic, tilllhe  reason  reels  and  the  brain  swims,  and  the  characters  on  tbe 
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page  before  her  carry  no  more  idea  to  the  mind  than  u>  man;  tad-poles 
trjing  to  climb  op  a  five  barred  rail  fence. 

Here,  then,  she  ii  kept  in  a  kind  of  a  convent,  away  from  the  outside 
world,  and  here  she  ataye  till  finely,  after  three  or  four  years,  when 
Madamoiselle's  bills  are  paid,  and  tall  and  lank  she  emerges  from  the 
convent,  igDoraat  of  the  conventionalities  of  life,  either,  if  she  be  of  one 
disposition,  awkward  and  embarrassed  in  society,  or,  as  is  more  often  the 
case,  having  her  head  completely  turned  by  the  attentions  bestowed 
upon  her  by  those  whom  she  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  wicked  mon- 
sters prowling  about  seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 

Educated  with  a  view  to  marriage  in  high  life  and  wealth,  all  of  her 
uls  are  now  employed  to  catch  a  weak-minded  fop  who  has  strength 
enough  to  carry  a  full  purse,  flesb  enougb  to  hold  a  few  ounces  of  what 
is  called  '  good  blood.'  When  he  Ja  cau^t,  then  comes  the  '  establish- 
ment,' resembling  the  '  funicular  or  rope  machine,' — selfishness  and 
vanity  on  one  side,  imbecility  and  dissipation  on  the  other,  both  barely 
kept  in  equilibrio  by  the  weight  of  gold  suspended  between. 

Now  what  kind  of  a  wife  does  this  fashion ably-ed nested  young  lady 
become  t  What  sort  of  a  Queen  for  your  castle  in  the  air  t  A  Belf- 
willed,  vain  woman  of  fashion,  petulant  and  capricious,  her  only  ambl- 
Uon  dress  and  display.  The  slightest  things  will  throw  ber  into  a  pas- 
sion, for,  be  it  known,  that  anger  is  fiishionable — it  improves  the  arch  of 
the  eye-browB  and  gives  a  kind  of  depth  and  flash  to  the  eye,  which  is 
very  much  admired.  The  hoop  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,  and  if 
a  ribbon  is  disarranged  ahe  is  dangerous  and  requires  watchers.  Money 
is  her  idol,  and  yet  she  does  not  let  it  remain  idle,  as  her  poor  husband 
knows  to  his  cost. 

This  is  the  thing  he  has  sworn  lo  love  and  protect.  Surely  the 
daughter  of  Augustus  must  have  been  somewhat  such  sort  of  a  person, 
of  whom  we  read,  that  it  made  but  little  difference  whether  Agrippa  was 
put  to  death  or  made  his  son-in-law. 

Now  you  may  say  that  we  have  exaggerated  in  the  above  description. 
So  we  have,  and  necessarily  too,  for  personally  we  have  not  had  much 
intercourse  with  individuals  such  as  the  above  described,  but  are  enabled 
to  perceive  and  reproduce  them  only  through  satire  and  sarcasm,  and 
satire  and  sarcasm  live  and  thrive  on  exaggeration.  They  would  lose 
half  of  their  sprightliness  were  they  fastened  to  the  great  lumbering  car 
of  Truth,  and  compelled  to  drag  it  after  them  wherever  they  went, 
whatever  they  attacked. 

But  time  and  tlie  subject  bring  us  to  tiie  leeotid  translation  of '  help- 
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meut' — a  cook.  This  is  the  other  extreme.  There  are  aome  in  this 
world  (and  here  we  do  not  claim  to  set  forth  an  original  idea)  who  ara 
extremely  practical.  If  a  Uiing  is  not  orerflowing  with  use,  it  must  be 
discarded.  They  have  no  idea  of,  and  hence  no  appreciation  for,  the 
beaiiliful.  To  them  the  sweetest  of  all  music  is  that  of  the  frying-pan. 
In  iheir  view  the  potatoe-flower  aurpasaes  the  tulip,  the  cabbage  bears 
away  the  ptMm  from  the  rose,  the  pumpkin-vine  outrivals  the  trumpet- 
creeper.  They  see  only  the  useful  in  everything.  They  scent  the  tele- 
graph in  every  thunder-atorm.  They  hear  the  sound  of  the  mill  in 
the  roar  of  every  wat«rfall.  They  stand  and  view  the  magnificent  rain- 
bow, the  heaven  of  the  flowers,  and  cry,  "  the  storm  is  over."  For  them 
Niagara  manufactures  shoe-pegs,  the  broad  Atlantic  yields  her  codfish, 
Germany,  the  land  of  learning,  produces  sour-krout,  and  Italy,  the  home 
of  poetry,  has  nought  but  maccaroui.  Every  verdant  hill-side  has  its 
building  lots.  Every  lofty  rock  reared  heavenward,  has  its  qusrries  ; 
every  majestic  forest  its  timber ;  every  sparkling  rill  will  water  the  next 
house  when  strangled  with  a  hydraulic  ram.  Such  ideas,  in  general,  it 
is  natural,  should  show  themselves  in  particularities,  and  bence,  when  it 
comes  to  matrimony,  give  them  an  animated  cook-book  and  a  sewing 
machine  and  they  are  contenL  No  matter  if  she  be  a  female  Thewtes, 
or  a  Zantliippe,  or  a  Jezebel,  so  long  as  she  gets  the  dinner  at  the  reg<i- 
lar  hour,  or  has  all  the  buttons  sewed  on  his  shirt ;  so  long  does  she  con- 
form to  his  highest  standard  of  female  excellence. 

Hence,  we  often  find  a  girl  brought  up  in  this  way — her  school,  the 
kitchen — her  text-books,  the  gridiron,  the  sauce-pan  and  the  chopping 
tray.  Unlike  the  printer,  she  can  read  the  type  belter  when  in  pi  than 
when  iu  the  newspaper,  and  knows  far  less  concerning  the  Turkey  topo- 
graphical than  the  turkey  animal.  When  she  comes  to  inarry,  a  close- 
fisted  country  farmer  bears  off  the  prize,  and  the  rest  of  her  life  is 
spent  in  milking  the  cows,  chasing  the  chickens  out  of  the  'kitchen 
garden,'  getting  up  something  for  the  '  men-folks'  dinner,'  taking  care  of 
the  pig,  cooking,  washiog,  mending,  and  the  thousand  and  one  drudges 
of  female  farm-life. 

The  statistics  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Insane  Asylums  will  show  how  far 
this  course  is  adapted  to  expand  and  elevate  tbe  female  mind.  Living 
thus,  she  acquires  a  prejudice  against  learning — imagioing  that  educated 
people  are  too  proud  to  work,  a  thing  she  glories  in,  the  coarser  the 
better,  for  it  makes  her  independence  more  conspicuous.  Now,  we  be- 
lieve, as  much  as  any  one,  in  the  'dignity  of  labor,'  but  this  spiteful  pride 
in  being  coarse  and  vulgar,  is  not,  to  our  mind,  a  synonym  for  dignifiett 
independence. 
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Then  ahe  brings  up  her  daaght«r9  in  the  Sftme  way,  telliDg  them  that 
what  was  good  enough  for  their  mother,  is  good  enough  for  them  ;  that 
ahe  was  brought  up  without  any  '  book-larnio,'  and  they  must  be,  and  so 
they  are,  and  form  the  second  class  of  those  young- ladies  who  are  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  marriage,  cooks  and  seamstresses,  drudges  and 
slaves.  But  there  is  a  third  class  yet  to  come,  the  golden  mean.  Give' 
UB  s  '  help-nwef '  for  man.  We  have  seen  the  girl  educated  for 
the  drawing-room  and  for  the  kitchen,  both  failing  to  conform  to 
our  beau-ideal  of  what  a  woman  and  a  wife  should  be,  (for  who  of 
ua  has  not  such  a  beau-ideal !)  The  golden  mean  between  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  kitchen  is  the  hearth.  Let  us  have  young  ladies  educated 
for  the  hearth.  The  kitchen  is  needed  but  once  or  twice  a  day,  the 
drawing-room  bat  once  or  twice  a  week,  the  hearth  continually.  Expe- 
rience ever  sends  man  towards  the  mean.  In  this  case  we  see  the  truth 
of  this  remark  exemplified.  Do  not  sacrifice  everthing  that  you  may 
have  an  accomphshed  wife,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  coin  your  wife's 
brains  into  puddings,  pies,  and  shirt-buttons.  Let  grace  and  dignity 
wwt  upon  her  when  in  the  drawing-room,  let  humility  and  industry 
attend  her  to  the  kitchen,  iet  love  preside  at  the  domestic  fireside. 
When  we  say  &w<,  we  do  not  mean  an  "  Edward-me-dearest-Bhall-ive- 
have-a-roast-buttertiy-for-dinner-l 0-day  atjle  of  sickening  sen U mentality, 
casting  a  transient  honey  moon -shine  around  two  individuals  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  world  beside  ;  not  this,  but  a  love  as  pure  as  the  fresh  air 
of  heaven,  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  sun-light,  as  gentle  as  the 
sun-beam,  strengthening  and  purifying  everything  upon  which  it  rests, 
even  as  the  solar  ray  gives  strength  to  the  stem  of  the  lily  while  it  ex- 
pands and  whitens  its  blouom.  Then  shall  married  life  he  all  our  fancy 
now  paints  it,  and  our  Queens  deserve  as  proud  a  castle  as  can  be  bailt 


3ltt  ®t)mmg  in  tijt  tJallcg  of  tDjiOmitig. 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

Tban  all  the  TsUeys  of  looian  hills. 

•        •        •        ■        "        On  cither  hand 

The  hiinia  and  meadow  tedge«  midvaj  down 

Hang  rich  in  Sowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 

The  loDg  brook  falling  through  the  cloven  ravine 

In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 

Behind  the  vallej  topmoat  Gargama 

Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning —  ( 
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Thocoh  evtuy  one  has  heard  o(  we  take  it  few  hsve  seen — we  apeak 
of  those  who  answer  college  bell — the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

Id  ooe  respect  the  American  student  compares  most  uafarorably  with 
Hit  European.  He  does  not  make  good  use  of  hie  yacations.  While 
«ne  travels,  the  other  loaf§,  And  this  beoomea  BOmething  more  than  a 
fenlt  when  we  consider,  that  there  are  not  only  places  for  him  to  see,  bat 
that  generally,  he  has  the  means  of  seeing  them.  How  many  of  us  can 
tell  how  Lexington  or  Cambridge,  Independence  Hall  or  Mount  Vernon, 
Brandy  wine,  or  the  site  af  Fort  Dnqnesne ,  looked  last  summer  1  How 
many  can  say  they  have  seen  the  spot  where  fell  Montgomery,  or  have 
looked  down  from  Jefierson's  Rock  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  t 
Few  besides  thoee  from  the  neighborhood  of  these  places  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  beliere,  though  true — much  harder  to  say — that  if  the  Cata- 
ract House  were  not  at  Niagara,  Niagara  would  hare  roared  in  vain  for 
hcJf  of  those  who  hare  been  there.  However,  we  had  beet  not  digress 
before  we  begin,  and  we  will  cease  compluning  by  introducing  our  read- 
er to  a  spot,  which,  though,  as  we  have  said,  he  has  often  heard  o^  he 
haa,  perhaps,  never  seen. 

Before  we  begin,  thou^,  we  must  remind  him,  that  if  he  has  obtun- 
«d  bis  ideas  of  the  Valley  from  Campbell's  Oertrude  of  Wyoming,  be- 
fore he  can  learn  anything  he  willhave  much  to  unlearn.  Forinstanc^ 
he  most  bear  in  mind  that  orange  trees  are  not  of  the  "  spontaneoos 
productions"  of  lat.  41°.  The  deep  snowsthat  yearly  come  down  from 
old  PokoDo,  settle  all  other  tropical  creations  in  the  same  way.  As  for 
the  "  cascade  leaping  from  the  mountain's  height,"  we  assure  the  reader, 
that  if  such  there  is,  it  must  be  the  same  one  Tennyson  alludea  to  when 
he  says, 

"  And  the  wild  cataract  le&ps  in  glory." 

All  one  has  to  do  now-a-days,  in  going  from  Scninton  to  Wilkesbure 
is,  to  pay  fifty  centa,  get  in  the  cars  and  go  down  to  Kingston,  where  fa« 
takes  a  stage  or  omnibus  and  rides  over  to  town.  Bnt  in  the  good  old 
timea  of  our  Freshman  year,  when  we  essayed  the  trip  between  the  above 
places,  we  entered  the  latter,  perched  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  last 
relics  of  expiring  fogyism — the  Esgle.  A  ei^t  we  made  no  doubt "  for 
angels  and  for  men,"  though,  if  onr  memory  serves  us,  we  were  mad 
more  concerned  for  the  figure  we  cut  before  the  angels  at  the  parlor  win- 
dows, than  for  that  before  the  men  upon  Uie  tavern  porches.  It  is  hj 
the  Eagle,  and  over  the  plonk  road,  that  we  propose  to  take  our  readers. 
Of  course  it  is  needless  to  tell  Our  traveler,  as  be  stands  by  the  coadt 
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befi>r«  the  door  of  the  Wyomii^  House,  to  get "  on  top."  He  is  a  Btii> 
dent,  and  Btodente  nerer  get  inside  where  they  can't  unoke,  when  th^ 
have  the  ontude,  where  they  e(m.  So  on  top  we  get,  nnd  soon,  with  » 
crack  of  the  whip,  we  roll  off  under  therulrood  bridge,  up  the  hill,  and 
tarn  at  Hyde  Park,  in  the  direction  of  the  Valley.  After  riding  a  few 
nules,  we  cocne  to  the  Lackawana,  where  it  tumbles  orer  the  rocks,  ^ng- 
ing  as  it  goes, 

1  chatter  orsr  itony  Wky«, 

Inlittls  Bharpa  and  treblw, 
I  bobbU  into  addyiiig  bays, 

I  bnbfalB  on  th«  ptbbleo. 

I  ehatter,  sbattw,  ai  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  riT«T, 
For  m«n  may  oome,  and  m*n  niaj  go, 

Bnt  I  go  on  for«T«r, 

Leaving  the  roaring  creek,  we  follow  the  road  as  it  winds  along,  OTer- 
ahadowed,  now  by  a  huge  chestnut,  now  by  a  famiiiar  elm — among  fields 
in  which  stand  shocks  of  grain,  or  ripening  com,  where  shines  the  yel- 
lov  pumpkin — now  causing  some  "  milky  mother  of  the  herd  "  to  gaze 
with  staring  eye,  and  low  her  ereaing  salutadon — now  gatUng  the  waire 
of  the  handkerchief  from  a  party  of  school  girls,  and  hearing  the  muao 
of  their  laugh,  when  we  return  the  salute  with  a  touch  of  the  hat  and 
a  laughing  bow— 4iow  by  some  farm  house,  where  the  grateful  odor  of 
slap-jacks  reminds  us  of  what  is  before — now  stopping  at  some  little 
"  establishment "  decorated  with  empty  dry  goods  boias,  aud  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  store  and  post-office,  till  piles  of  coal  and  dilapidated 
railways,  running  into  the  hill,  tell  us  we  are  coming  to  Che  region  o* 
dnst,  swine  and  whiskey — Fittston. 

We  are  in  the  Valley.  Stopping  to  change  horeea  and  let  the  driver 
take  a  driqk,  we  have  time  to  see  alt  that  can  be  seen  of  Pittston  from 
the  hot«l.  But  the  first  "  hamlet  of  the  vale  "  does  not  strike  us  as  being 
so  remarkably  poetical  an  object  as  we  mi^t  hope  for  from  Its  location. 
One  long  street,  several  taverns,  dry  goods  stores,  groceries,  and  piles  of 
coal  make  np  Pittston.  The  "  simple  cottagers  " — there  is  no  denying 
it,  the  sweet  patois  of  the  villagers  doe$  smack  of  "  the  rich  Iririi 
brogne."  ^e  bridge  across  the  river  here,  adds  very  much  to  the  beanty 
of  the  scenery,  which,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley,  is  of  stomer 
character  than  that  farther  down. 

At  Rttston  we  get  on  the  plank  road,  and  emerging  from  the  town, 
see  the  whole  valley  lying  spread  out  in  its  beauty.    It  is  evening,  and 
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DO  landscape  can  be  more  picturesque  tban  this  on  an  autntnoal  erening. 
If  the  road  to  the  Valley  was  beautiful,  what  it  the  Valley  itself  I  Take 
it  as  we  »aw  it  two  years  ago,  "  The  time,  when  ?  About  the  Bisib  boar, 
when  beasts  most  ^raze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  down  to  that  nour- 
isbment  which  is  called  supper."  Broad  fields,  golden  in  the  slanting 
rays — breadths  of  woodland  darkening  in  the  gloaming — huge  hills  be- 
hind which  seta  thesinkiDgsun — dark  shadows  stealing  down  the  moan* 
tain — the  river,  clear  and  green,  without  a  ripple — everywhere,  esery- 
where  beauty. 

Et  jam  ramms  procul  TiUanim  coImiPB  fomuit, 
Hi^orcsqD*  cadoiit  altis  de  montibna  umbra. 

Over  there  is  Willow  Island,  quiet  and  beautiful,  every  leaf  pictured 
in  the  water  below.  Quiet  and  beautiful  it  is,  but  its  willows  have  wept 
since  their  sheltering  shadows  became  the  Shades  of  Death.  Oppo^te 
is  the  battle-ground.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Wyoming's  battle-ground  ? 
Above  the  trees,  rising  from  the  fields  of  grain— fields  enriched  by  the 
blood  of  brave  men — stands  the  monument.  Plain  it  is,  yet  not  so  plain 
but  that  it  attracts  the  wanderer  to  where,  graven  in  the  rock,  the  sad 
remembrance  of  those  for  whom  they  died,  mournfully  tells  us,  thiU  on 
this  spot  "  a  small  band  of  patriot  Americans,  chiefly  the  undisciplined, 
the  youthful  and  the  aged,  with  a  coursge  that  deserved  success,  boldly 
met  and  bravely  fought  a  force  of  thrice  their  number," 

Below,  near  where  the  Church  stands  among  the  graves  of  a  former 
generation,  stood  Forty  ForL  Out  of  it  the  Americans  marched  on  the 
day  of  the  battle,  to  it  they  fled,  and  here  they  capitulated.  Sunken 
and  elevated  spots  still  faintly  trace  the  ramparts  of  Forty  Fort,  but 
where  stood  the  magazine  and  where  the  men,  whose  marches  ended  in 
the  soldier's  grave,  drilled  to  the  clear  tones  of  stout  hearts,  [he  grass 
now  grows  untrodden,  save  by  the  boy  driving  his  cattle  homewards,  or 
by  the  worshipers  making  their  way  to  the  house  of  God. 

A  light  blue  haze  rises  over  the  water.  Disease  may  be  in  its  bosom, 
but  beauty  still  upon  its  front.  Dense  and  more  dense  it  grows,  almost 
shutting  out  the  river.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  striking  on  it,  gives  a  pui^ 
pie  hue,  making  a  landscape  from  which  one  might  think  Clande  Lor- 
raine took  Ilia  lessons.  Above  the  mist  appear  tlie  tops  of  the  clumps 
of  trees,  and  the  golden  fruit  of  the  orchards  on  the  bill-side, 
Summer  Iilas  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple  Bph«rM  of  sea. 

Here  and  there  the  spires  of  churches  peer  above  tbe  surrounding 
dwellings,  or  look  down  on  forest  trees  which  lay  bathed  in  aunli^t, — 
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Though  the  bones  of  the  Anglo-Saxoo  long  einca  made  graveyards  in 
the  Valley,  yet  back  of  these  perished  geoeratiooa,  eiUted  others  of  a 
different  race,  a  difierent  tongue,  a  different  color.  Who  were  they  t 
What  were  tLey )  When  were  they  J  Great  oaks  which  grew  and  died 
in  filled  up  foase  and  sunken  parapet,  but  tell  us  that  they  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  their  being,  in  times  of  which  the  years  hare  kept  no 
record,  and  the  years  themselves  have  passed  unnumbered.  But  who 
they  were,  and  what  they  were — who  now  of  the  sons  of  men  can  tell ! 
Traces  of  two  aboriginal  structures  were  but  a  few  years  ago  distinctly 
marked.  OneatToby's  Eddy,  the  other  oatheFlains.  Butifthe  works 
of  men  who 

— UT«d  inddled 
A  bundred  years  ago, 

are  fast  disappearing  from  beneath  the  ploughshare,  how  long  can  we 
expect  the  remains  of  races,  ages  dead,  to  last  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ) 

Nothing  further  of  peculiar  interest,  historical  or  otherwise,  attracts 
the  spectator  on  his  way  down.  Bat  the  heauty  of  the  landscape  ts  ev-  • 
erywhere — that  we  never  lose  sight  of.  Things  unsightly  anywhere 
else,  here  seem  to  have  the  very  spirit  and  form  of  beauty  breathed  into> 
them.  Old  houses  are  not  old  houses,  but  "  ancient  ruins  " — old  people 
are  not  old  people,  but  "relics  of  a  former  generation" — autumnal  woods 
have  here  their  richest  purple,  and  that  most  discordant  of  ail  sounds, 
the  blast  of  a  boat  horn,  (the  instrument  used  in  blowing  down  llie 
walls  of  Jericho,)  mellowed  by  the  distance,  in  spite  of  its  "  barbarous 
dissonance,"  sete  floating  in  your  brain  the  melting  rythm  of  the  Bugle 
Song: 

O  hark,  0  bear  I  bow  thin  and  clear, 
And  tl)inn«r,  clearer,  fnrtber  goiog; 
O  iweet  and  fur,  from  oliff  sod  scar, 

Thehoriisof  Elfiand  faintly  blowing! 

Soon  we  rumble  through  an  excavation  in  the  solid  rock — the  bill  on 
which  in  the  olden  time  stood  the  redoubt — and  crossing  the  canal  bridge, 
descend  a  slight  declivity,  and  are  in  Wilkesbarre.  Perhaps  we  may 
hear  the  belL  ringing  all  honest  folks  to  bed  at  9  o'clock,  for  uatjl  Ae  old 
steeple  got  too  rickety  for  the  bell  to  bang  there,  curfew  was  r^;ulariy 
rung,  though  as  rt^arly  unheeded.    A  year  or  two  ago  the  steeple, 
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bell  and  bell  ringer  west  the  way  of  all  earth,  and  wiUi  them,  we 
believe,  the  cuBtom.  Just  before  reaching  the  redoubt,  we  have  a  view 
of  the  Valley  deserving  pardcuUr  notice.  Not  only  U  tbe  town  ipread 
out  before  one ,  but  the  bridge  over  the  river — Eingston,  across  the  Val- 
ley, and,  in  the  distance  to  the  North,  GampbeH's  Ledge,  with  the  whole 
plain  divided  by  the  river — all  lie  a  gorgeous  comlnnation  of  object*, 
each  one  beautiful  in  itself. 

We  have  sud  nothing  of  the  vast  mineral  depouts  brought  to  light 
by  tlie  "  band  of  the  diligent,"  nor  drawn  a  contrast  between  Wyoming 
of  the  past  and  Wyoming  of  tbe  present,  but  as  we  take  a  lingering 
look  of  the  Valley  in  its  loveliness,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  iron 
will,  which  made  the  heroes  of  then  lay  down  their  lives  on  the  Day  of 
Death,  was  not  seed  sown  an  barren  ground.  True  to  its  nature,  it  has 
worked,  and  worked  for  good.  The  Beautiful  of  yesterday  is  tinited  to 
the  Useful  of  to-day,  and  lookbg  on  the  fruits  of  the  seed  sown  in  blood 
around  the  walls  of  Forty  Fort,  we  can  with  bonest  thankfulness  say — 

O  w«D  for  him  whoie  will  ia  itrraigl 
Heioffars,  baths  will  not (iifFaF long; 
Ha  loffen,  bat  he  asnnot  inffcr  wroog: 
ForhimnermoTea  tba  loud  world'a  Tudom  mock. 
Nor  all  calamity')  hngaat  wsvesaonfoand, 
,  Who  wanu  &  promontory  of  ro«k, 

Tbst,  ootnpMs'd  roond  with  turbalent  Mood, 
In  middle  oc«bd  msaU  tbe  anrging  ihock, 
Tcmpwt  buffetsd,  citidel-crownsd. 

K.  a.   g. 


0itnligl}t. 

BumLT  gUsms  the  ninligbt  wh«'«r  lh«  dew  ib  aprssd. 
Qlialsciag  on  th«  flowarsta  of  the  grauy  msid. 
Whan  the  momiDg  iDQaou  from  the  placid  atraama 
BUn  whits  and  holy  in  ths  Day-King's  bsoms. 

Biohly  ahinea  the  annlightwhen  ita  alantitlgray 
Brown*  the  Uroog-srmgd  mower  'mid  the  acsoted  hay, 
Vhile  the  mesdowa  mnrmor  low  with  droning  bssa, 
And  the  light  winds  whisper  through  the  lofty  trees. 

Olorioos  ia  the  snolight  when  the  leafy  Jane 
Shades  the  weary  cattle  from  the  burning  noon. 
Where  the  brooklet  tinklea  in  it*  moaay  bowers, 
Glaneiog  meny  laoghtsr  to  the  nodding  flowsis. 
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BtMitifol  (he  •mtlight  vban  tha  ihadowa,  drawn 
Id  itilerel  riclmau,  rtratch  boidm  Uia  lawn  ; 
And  all  Katnr*  hiuhet  in  hor  wondariDg  prida, 
Wbila  tbe  regal  pmpla  robaa  tha  moiuitaia  tidtt 

Oorgeotu  U  tha  auollght  when  tha  dying  day, 
Clad  in  vondrooi  gloij,  grandly  glidaa  away 
■Mid  tha  floodad  radiaooa  <fat  tha  Watt  that'i  rolled. 
Gilding  oload  and  hill  top  with  the  Uqnid  gold. 


Bbadkr, — wa  hata  high-soundiDg  themes.  We  have  a  cordial  detea- 
tation  of  that  pseudo-metapbjsical  trash  concocted  to  elucidate  aome 
magniloqueDt  title,  and  teeming  with  abstnuities  locked  up  in  &  museum 
of  "  sesquipedalia  vetba,"  whose  very  ugnificonce  it  were  a  disgrace  to 
know. 

If  a  man  mtut  write — and  necessity  is  the  only  constraint  in  our  case, 
we  will  not  say  whether  subjective  or  objective — if  the  "Cacoethes 
Bcribendi,"  or  icribblinff  demon,  has  full  possesMon  of  a  person,  let  him 
occaaionallydeBcend  from  the  pedestal  of  his  authorial  dignity  and  speak 
of  every-day  topics  in  a  familiar  way. 

We  have  chosen  a  modest  theme,  for  Ihe  obvious  reaaou  that  we  find 
ouraelves  in  a  veiy  unassuming  mood.  Id  more  atining  times  we  might 
allow  ourselves  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  martial  splendors  of  "  gleam- 
ing  brass  "  and  clashing  steel,  but  our  reeearchea  in  metallurgy  are  lim- 
ited, and  the  eiigendee  of  domesdo  economy  incline  us  to  revolve,  with 
philosophic  deliberation,  the  nature  and  bearing  of  plun,  homely,  pro- 
saic Hn.  More  precious  than  gams,  in  that  it  imparts  weight  to  char- 
aci«r ;  truer  than  steel,  since  it  stands,  while  Mends,  reputation  and  cred- 
it desert;  and  under  Uie  hand  of  the  cartful  housewife,  who  haa  learned 
to  appreciate  a  decoction  of  the  Chinaman's  staple,  like  the  fame  of  the 
immortal  bard,  "  more  enduring  than  braai." 

We  are  not  about  to  deecant  on  Ihe  domestic  uses  of  lln,  and  we 
therefore  bag  our  readers  to  dispossess  thdr  minds  of  any  Basodationa 
which  may  suggest  those  itinerant  vandan  of  household  wares  for  whi^ 
our  latitnde  is  marvelously  propitious.  These  commodities  are  a  mere 
tinsel,*  our  theme  ia  more  subetaotiaL    Hn  poasesaea  an  important 

•  Tia  sdl  if)—I'riiU*i'i  J>ml. 
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n&tural  history,  as  (in  merely,  but  it  also  coiiBtitDles  an  important  agency 

in  the  hietory  of  human  progress,  and  shouliJ  be  tested,  according  to 
Guizot,  with  reference  to  ita  effect  on,  1.  Society — 2.  Individuals. 

With  these  facta  before  ua,  we  eball  accordingly  consider  out  subject 
in  three  distinct  pointa  of  view.  Firat,  Chemically  ;  Seconij,  Finandal- 
ly ;  Third,  aa  affecting  ludividusls. 

1.  Tin, — Cbemically.  Equivalent,  59.  Symbol,  Sn.  Density,  7.29. 
The  importance  of  Tin  as  an  elementary  substance  is  attested  no  less  by 
the  extreme  antiquity  from  which  the  pure  metal  has  been  sought  after, 
than  by  the  high  value  set  upon  its  alloys. 

Though  known  and  employed  previous  to  Queen  Dido's  time — whelh' 
er  as  a  circulating  medium  we  are  not  informed — ita  highest  uses  were 
not  discovered  till  the  lance  and  shield  were  superseiled  by  the  thunder- 
ing ordnance ;  till  its  sonoroua  properties  began  to  be  appreciated,  and 
college  bells  were  invented,  and  the  philosopher  triumphed  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  speculum.  Kor  are  we  to  forget  those  sterling  days  of  the 
"  olden  time,"  when  our  ancestry  fed  from  the  rich  pewter  crockery  ( \) 
that  used  to  strew  the  frugal  board ;  but  we  have  abjured  this  extremely 
utilitarian  view  of  the  subject  We  must  also  forego  the  notice  of  ita 
multifarious  products  in  the  form  of  oxyds,  chloride,  sulphurets,  .  .  .  ad 
libitum,  and  in  attempting  to  torture  our  simple  theme  into  a  metaphor  ■ 
listen  to  the  familiar  "  cry  of  Tin  /"*  invariably  attendant  on  the  tor- 
tion  of  this  metal,  which  suggests  a  consideration  of 

2.  Tin — Finandally. 

The  power  of  this  elemeDt  in  society  is  clearly  acknowledged  and  aet 
forth  in  history.  Demosthenes  relates  that  in  tlie  palmy  days  of  Greece 
tin  (aliaa  gold  and  ulver)  was  ranked  among  prohibited  arms.  The 
Pythian  Frieeless  recognized  this  power  when,  to  Philip  of  Macedoo, 
consulting  the  Delphic  oracle,  she  said, 

'Ap^oipc'aif  \iyya.iai  (M^j^su,  mu  trdvra  xpa7i|«tic, 
which  is,  being  interpreted, 

Make  tin  tbj  weaponi,  and  thoa'lt  conquer  aUl 

an  injunction  which  he  so  well  heeded  as  to  be  able,  subeequently,  to 
boast  that  he  had  carried  more  places  by  ttn  than  by  sitel ;  and  to  de- 
clare that  he  thought  no  fortress  impregnable,  into  which  a  mule,  laden 
with  tin,  could  find  entrance. 

Whatever  progress  has  been  made  since  the  age  of  Philip,  in  the 

■Yid«  Silllman'i  ChsmiBtry,  Art  CSS. 
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storming  of  fortresses  and  the  tdentlfic  trucidation  of  their  inmates,  tha 
influence  of  this  subtle 'commodity  la  in  no  wis«  abridged,  but  rather  ex- 
tended. It  not  only  carries  the  slronghotds  of  war,  but  lays  si^  to 
high  posts  of  ci?il  and  political  power. 

In  tha  body  politic,  fin  is  an  important  ingredient.  In  the  body  com- 
mercial it  is  the  life-blood.  Oa  its  free  circulation  depends  this  body's 
life  and  health.  If  the  vital  current  sti^ates  in  maaaes,  the  pulses 
cease.    ConmlsioDs  ensue, 

PreMnt«niqa«  '    '  ioteDtant  amius  mortam. 

A  plenteous  supply  of  tin  hegeta  unbounded  confldeuce  between  man 
and  man.  Scraps  of  paper,  as  a  circulating  medium,  become  equifaleut 
to  the  genuiue  coin.  The  rich  become  less  vigilant ;  the  poor  more  hope- 
fiil,  and  sodety  falls  into  favor  with  itseif.  When  fin  fails,  commercial 
interests  at  once  fall  to  loggerheads.  Merchants  look  askance,  brokers 
sigh,  and  the  visages  of  bankers  suddenly  become  elongated,  aa  they  be- 
gin deliberately  to  calculate  the  consequences  of  a  general  smash-up. 

Tin  is  a  great  civilizing  agent  It  elevates  the  community  by  raising 
the  common  herd  above  the  plebeian  rank,  and  the  "  upper  ten  "  above 
themselves,  ^n  its  presence  social  progress  is  promoted  by  a  jostling  to- 
gether of  conflicting  elements,  and  in  its  absence,  a  common  depriva- 
tion createa  a  common  sympathy.  "  Wall  street "  automata  become  men 
again,  and  we  give  thanks  for  the  great  financial  regulator,  as  we  turn 
to  notice 

8.  Tin — as  affecting  Individuals. 

In  the  old  Alchemistic  name,  for  some  of  its  componnds,  which  were 
termed  "jovial"'  preparations,  we  read  the  effect  which  an  abundance  of 
this  metal  produces  upon  iudividual  temperament.  It  renders  the  pos- 
sessor at  peace,  not  only  with  himself,  but  also  with  "  tbe  rest  of  man- 
kjnd."  He  becomes  patronizing  and  complaisant  in  bis  demeanor.  Tin 
dissipatea  trouble  from  his  breast  and  care  from  his  broif.  He  takes  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  but  rejoices  in  the  assurance  that  "sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  He  fears  no  persecuting  creditors.  In 
the  possession  of  his  mighty  resources  he  feels  himself  "  monarch  of  all 
he  surveys."  He  exultfi  in  a  host  of  admiring  friends,  to  whom  he  dis- 
penses freely  of  this  world's  goods.  He  rejoices  in  the  reputation  of  a 
jovial  fellow. 

So,  likewise,  in  ibe  blue  Jlame  which  attends  tbe  fusionof  this  inter- 
esldng  meUl,  we  discern  an  emblem  of  the  feelings  which  exercise  tbe 

*  Tide  eiUiman'f  Chemistry,  Art.  M». 
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proprietor  on  witnesuog  tbe  eudden  diuppeaniic«  of  hia  treaaur«.  Hit 
internal  uperienoei  ar«  suddenly  reversod.  He  becomes  deeply  seoei- 
ble  of  the  vanity  of  all  subluDary  thingt;  and  nonld  fidn  flee  avay  and  be 
at  rest.     He  sigfai 

— "  for  a  lodge  In  win*  ratt  -vildameM^ 

Bom*  boondlsM  eonUgnity  of  shad*," 
where  he  may   indulge  in  dejected  reverie.    He  becomes  miunthropio. 
He  shrinks  from  an  encounter  with  his  fellow  men,  especially  his  tailor. 
He  becomes  'crest-fsllen.     In  fine,  he  is  the  picture  of  desoluion.     But 
Am  cry  is  Tin/  and  its  influence  as  a  remaiiai  agent  becomes  manifest. 
Another  important  influence,  though  indirect  in  its  character,  is  that 
which  it  exeits  through  the  individual  upon  a  third  party.     We  do  not 
intend,  reader,  to  hold  forth  on  the  part  which  tin  acts  in  matrimonial 
and  ante-matrimonial  relations,  but  are  content  merely  to  suggest  the 
topic,  and  leave  you  to  ponder  the  strong  language  of  the  Poet, 
" '  Tin '  skms  do<s  pwHoo  move  j 
'Tia '  monopolises  love  t"  J,  b  a. 


JSoUs  of  a  Cifrelofre. 

Whsk  the  Gascon  French  say  rapapelloter,  they  mean  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  a  book  rapidly,  and  by  rapapelloteur,  they  mean  one  who 
loves  to  twirl  the  leaves  of  many  books.  We  have  no  word  to  express 
this  in  English,  for  "  bookworm  "  has  too  much  of  the  plodding  charac- 
ter about  it.  "  Helluo*  libronim,"  aa  the  Latins  used  to  call  the  biblio- 
nianiao,  is  open  to  the  same  objection.  Meister  Carl  calls  such  an  one  a 
lifitio/re,  a  word  which  I  shrewdly  suspect  to  have  been  coined  by  his 
own  fertile  brain ;  it  means  a  book-loafer,  one  who  takes  much  pleasure 
in  the  mere  being  with  books,  in  the  examining  of  title  pagea,  privU^pa, 
and  colophons,  and  in  the  lection  of  odd  and  useless  authors. 

Tour  lifrelo&e  ii  not  a  pedant,  for  he,  of  all  men,  is  best  awaie  of  tbe 
difference  between  the  little  we  know  and  the  much  there  is  to  know. 
He  has  learned  enough  on  every  subject  to  discover  he  knows  nothing 
of  any.  He  is  a  lover  of  antiijuity,  for  be  has  found  that  half  the  wit, 
half  the  fancy,  ay,  and  half  the  wisdom  of  to-day,  has  been  said  already, 
and  said  better,  a  thousand  years  ago.  He  delights  to  have  a  staaiia- 
ing  of  many  tongues  and  sriences,  but  often  knows  none  thoroughly. 
He  is  critical  in  little  things,  someUmee  not  so  in  greater  matters,  thinks 
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words  of  u  much  impoitanoo  w  doUan,  will  discoom  eniditely  on 
originml  nn  and  the  nme  day  be  chejited  by  his  gncm,  dotee  more  on 
parchment  folios  than  parchmoit  deeds,  and  prefers  making  ootee  to 
shaviDg  them.  His  chiefest  happiness  is  to  come  across  a  fo^tten 
w<ffk,  bj  an  nulnowa  anlhor,  in  an  outlandish  tongue.  This  he  will 
read  with  care,  will  show  eiultinglj-  to  his  brother  loaJen,  and  will  priM 
it  in  proportion  to  its  useleBanets  and  nuity. 

He  is  itot  ambitions,  for,  in  the  duaty  noolm  of  alcoves,  and  lost  on 
nnrq;arded  sbelvea,  he  knows  there  sink  into  obliriou  more  and  greater 
aothora,  than  any  that  now  tread  the  earth,  vainly  hoping  that  coming 
ages  will  hold  up  their  hands  in  astonishment  at  the  men  of  this  time. 
**Wfao,"he  will  ask  you,  opening  the  work  of  that  Prince  of  liftelofres, 
Burton,  "  who  is  &miliar  with  one  quarter  of  the  names  that  this  book 
quotes  f  Yet  all  lived,  breathed  and  wrote,  alt  thought  themself  ea  wise 
and  learned,  all  yearned  and  strove  for  posthumous  fiune.  Learn  th^ 
tnillions  are  forgotten  where  one  is  remembered,  and  that  strong  must 
be- the  rock,  toll  the  edifice  of  intellect  that  the  ocean  of  oblivion  does 
not  engult  Budaeus  and  Scalliger  are  knowD  no  more  among  us,  the 
builder  of  Cholula  achieved  his  work  but  not  his  will,  and  Cheops  him- 
aelf  eziets  but  as  a  doubt.  Uen  are  too  much  wrapt  up  in  the  noveltiea 
of  to-day  to  care  for  the  trite  things  of  yesterday,  too  devoted  to  the 
perpetuation  of  their  own  fame  to  cherish  that  of  their  predecessors." 

The  idea  of  the  lifrelofre,  on  this  subject,  is  worth  consideriDg.  Ha 
points  you  out  the  Biographie  Universelle.  Half  a  page  in  that,  he  tells 
yon,  ia  the  most  you  can  expect,  and  adds,  with  quaint  Sir  Thomas 
Brdwne,  "  who  cares  to  subeiat  like  Hippocrates'  patients,  or  like  Achillea' 
horses  in  Homer,  under  naked  nominations,  without  deserts  and  noble 
acts  t"  Tet  I  recall  one  man  who  did  wish  to  be  remembered  just  so, — 
tbstr  physidan,  alchemist,  poet,  philosopher,  mathematician,  metaphyn- 
cian,  what  not,  Jerome  Cardan,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
who  hesitated  not  to  say,  "  Cuperem  nolum  tue  qttod  aim,  nan  oplo  ut 
leiatur  quali*  tint."  So  he  wrote  his  Vita  Propria,  detailing  accurately 
the  most  secret  springs  of  his  actions,  not  concealing  even  his  basest 
deeds,  knowing  well  that  the  most  efiScacious  mode  to  deceive  men  is  to 
tell  them  the  plain  truth.  Bo  all  writers  agree  in  calliog  him  a  mad- 
man, none  going  down  into  the  depths  of  thdr  own  souls,  and  learning 
from  it  to  appreciate  that  of  another.  If  his  autobiography  be  true,  say 
tfaey,  then  all  the  monsters  of  wickedness  that  Shelley  ever  portrayed  or 
Schiller  dreamed,  are  good  and  virtuous  men  compared  to  him.  They 
do  not  consider  how,  in  the  light  of  a  peculiar  philosophy,  *a  deeply 
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earnest  and  meditative  man  finds  in  base  selfishneu  the  motires  of  bis 
best  actions ;  they  forget  hov  aome  men  love  to  depredate  ihar  own 
excellencies  as  Rousseau  hided  his  noblest  deeds,  and  Dr.  Johnson  s^led 
the  lexicographer  "the  stave  of  science,  the  drudge  of  learning  and 
genius."  They  should  bear  in  mind  how  manj'  sorrows  Csrdan  suffered, 
how  dark  and  strange  was  his  vast  intellect,  in  which,  as  in  some  misty 
gloaming,  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabbala  and  the  reveries  of  occult  phi- 
losophy exorcised  monstrous  phantasms  and  hideous  spectra ;  how  be 
existed  in  scenes  of  fearfiil  vice  and  terror  from  his  birth,  nay,  from  bis 
conception  till  his  death.  Melancholy  is  a  characteristic  of  genius, 
even  in  ita  most  prosperous  «ondi lion,  and  this  combined  «ith  continual 
griefs  and  reverses  could  not  but  increase  and  lastingly  fix  its  sombre 
tints  on  this  susceptible  nature.  Michael  Nostradamus  tells  us  that 
when  he  burned  the  alchemical  books,  a  neird  and  ghastly  light  diffused 
ilself  throughout  his  house,  typifying  by  this  the  effect  the  perusal  of 
them  had  on  bis  mind.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  bypocbondriacal 
genius  of  Cardan,  who  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  such  studies, 
came  at  last  to  aee  nought  in  his  purest  deads  but  the  subtle  inspiration 
of  his  peculiar  demou  t 

"  Je  forme  une  enterprise,  qui  n'eut  jamais  d'exemple,"  are  the  words 
with  which  Rousseau  commences  his  Confessions.  Perhaps  when  the 
trump  of  the  last  judgment  shall  sound  abroad  to  awaken  die  quick  and 
the  dead,  two  men,  both  prior  to  Rosseau,  will  come  forth,  claiming  that 
they,  also,  have  confessed  to  the  world,  telling  the  truth  in  accordance 
with  the  light  they  had,  concealing  nothing  bad,  adding  nothing  good, — 
AureliuB  Augustinus,  and  Jerome  Cardan. 

What  an  instructive  parallelism  could  be  written  of  the  confessions  of 
these  three  men  I  St.  Augustine,  living  in  the  setting  glory  of  ancient 
Rome,  Cardan,  in  the  restless  dawn  of  modern  civilization,  Rousseau, 
moving  in  the  polished  circles  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV;  the  first,  the 
stem  father  of  the  early  Church,  the  second,  the  groping  student  of  Cab- 
halis^C  mysticism,  the  third,  the  most  earnest  theist  of  his  age ;  all 
three  of  far-reaching  intellect,  overflowing  with  creative  genius,  and 
abounding  with  strong  enthusiasm.  Yet  how  diverse  the  motives  (hat 
actuated  them.  St  Augustine  cho^e  posterity  as  his  father  confessor ; 
Cardan  was  influenced  by  a  morbid  impulse  ;  Rousseau  wrote  to  explun 
himself  and  benefit  mankind.  Soundly  studied,  they  would  tell  as 
more  of  the  lives  of  great  men  than  the  readiig  of  a  hundred  memoiis. 

Most  men,  however,  do  not  consider  the  perusal  of  these  works  so 
benefidal.    Each  of  these,  they  tell  us,  was  at  some  or  all  periods  of  his 
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life  uncommonly  wicked,  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  majority  of  mankind. 
I  do  not  believe  this ;  they  are  only  too  generitlly  applicable,  thus  con- 
flicting with  the  modem  diacoTcry  that  a  low  opinion  of  human  nature 
ia  a  false  one ;  we  are  in  no  wiw  pleased  to  be  told  how  bad  we  are.  "  A 
mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleaanre,"  says  the  crafty  Lord  of  Yeru- 
laiD,  and  a  wise  and  politic  writer  will  always  depict  human  nature 
better  than  be  finds  it.  .  When  Machiavelli,  by  a  long  and  careful  study 
of  antecedents,  had  elaborated  and  published  a  series  of  perfectly  true, 
and,  if  well  canied  out,  succesaEiil  rules  for  obtdining  and  preserving 
regal  power,  the  whole  of  Europe  was  thrown  into  an  uproar  by  the  un> 
paralelled  immorality  of  the  man,  yet,  prohibit  and  burn,  theorize  and 
deny  as  they  would,  example  after  example  established,  and  still  does 
establish,  the  verity  of  hia  maxims. 

So  in  modern  times  it  is  fashionable  to  cry  out  against  Thackeray  for 
bis  low  opinion  of  men  and  women.  But,  reader,  have  you  or  I,  in  our 
wanderings  to  and  fro,  through  this  Vanity  Fair  we  live  in,  ever  met  a 
Little  Dorrit  or  an  Esther  Summerfield  t  As  for  me,  I  am  grieved  to 
Bay,  I  have  not,  nor  do'  I  expect  to,  I  have  met  Pendennis  and  George 
Osborne,  and  several  members  of  that  most  respectable  family,  the  New- 
comes  ;  moreover, — a  word  in  your  ear, — when  I  meet  with  an  Amelia 
Sedley,  I  am  not  going  to  seek  furtlier  and  fare  worse,  but  intend  marry- 
ing her  as  soon  as  posuble,  and  advise  yon  not  to  go  on  hunting  for  one 
nearer  an  angel. 

But  where  have  I  got  tot 

By  n  >  manner  of  means,  when  I  began,  did  I  intend  to  f^ve  you  any 
advice  on  marriage,  which  baa  already  been  treated  of  in  this  Number, 
but  merely  to  sketch  you  the  character  of  a  li^lof^e,  then  to  loaf,  with 
you  at  my  elbow,  through  a  herd  of  old  authors  who  treat  of  the  condi- 
tion of  students  at  the  Univeraitiee  of  Europe  during  the  middle  age^i 
not  in  a  stadstical  or  borons  way  at  all,  but  having  a  joke  wherever  we 
can,  knowing  that  we  can  be  merry  and  wise  at  once,  and  finally  show- 
ing cause  whereby  we  should  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  that  we  are 
not  of  that  age.  A  very  pretty  scheme,  the  failure  of  which  I  owe  to 
Laurence  Sterne's  advice,  "  always  write  one  sentence,  trusting  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  next."  However,  next  time,  if  there  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  next,  we  will  fetter  ourselves  down  to  one  thing,  and  not  be 
led  astray  by  any  saint  or  devil  wbataoever.  n.  a,  b. 
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^\)t  iattl^fnl  Stnlrtnt  Vtneaft. 

"Tbwe  b  a  tidain  themffain  of  men, 
Whieb,  ttkao  at  th«  flood,  l«adi  on  to  fortan*  ; 
Omitt«d,  all  tba  voyaga  of  thair  lif* 
labnriftd  ia  allaUowa,  aad  in  tDiiariea." 

EvBRr  m&n,  bowevdr  noble  hia  purpose,  or  exalted  his  aphere,  is  in 
dan^r.  From  hia  pathway  branch  off  a  thousand  bye  paths,  m&nj  of 
them  ao  nearly  parallel  to  the  true  coune,  that  humaa  forewght  cannot 
aee  but  they  do  reach  the  Mrae  terminua.  When  young,  a  man  expects 
to  arrive  at  tome  farorita  goal,  but  when  old,  looking  bacli  over  the 
crooked  coune  of  hia  eziatence,  he  wonders  that  he  has  not  irrecovera- 
bly fallen  a  thousand  times.  Tba  name  of  a  man's  ibes  ia  Legion.  Con- 
stant vigilance  and  active  endeavor  an  only  a  partial  safeguard  agaiiut 
them.  There  are  perils  for  others  than  the  immoral,  disnpated  and  base. 
Error,  robed  in  the  garb  of  Truth,  ii  eager  to  lead  even  the  good  man  to 
trust  a  lie,  and  Uie  line  of  demarcation  between  right  and  wrong  is 
oflen  so  dim  that  he  hardly  knows  whether  he  standson  the  tarritof?  of 
Innocence,  or  of  Crime.  Let  no  man  be  confident  of  bis  safety,  or 
boast  that  be  ii  right,  lest  be  display  the  characteristic,  earn  the  reputa- 
tion, and  deservedly  meet  the  epd  of  a  foot. 

Not  even  in  the  dischar^  of  what  we  think  our  duty,  are  we  safe.  It 
was  when  Bunyan'a  hero  was  punuing  his  way  directly  from  the  palace 
Beautifitl  to  the  Celestial  City,  that  Appollyon  met  him  with  curses 
and  arrows  of  fire.  Verily,  in  his  transit  through  the  world,  every  man 
is  as  the  Pilgrim  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  His  pnUiia 
narrow.  On  hia  right  hand  is  a  deep  ditch,  into  which  the  blind  have 
always  led  the  blind ;  on  his  left  is  a  "  dangerous  quag,"  without  bottom 
to  stand  on ;  hob^blins,  satyrs  and  dragons  assail  him  on  every  side, 
and  over  all,  ever  "  hang  the  discouraging  clouds  of  confuuon." 

Among  men  the  student's  liabilities  are  not  the  least  various,  subtle 
and  fearful.  Notwithstanding  its  apparent  quietude,  the  charactenBtio 
of  his  life  is  inlmtity.  His  Acuities  are  ever  awake.  He  is  always 
traveling  one  road  or  another  rapidly.  If  he  mistake  his  way,  he  ap- 
proaches disaster  with  fesr^l  velocity.  But  for  the  present  we  shall  no- 
tice only  a  few  of  those  perils  which  peculiarly  beset  the  faithful  stu- 
dent, and  which  arise  from  that  one  escellence, — faithfulness. 

In  the  fint  place,  in  the  hot  pursuit  sfler  knowledge  and  se^-improve- 
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ment,  he  is  liaUe  to  forget  odser  men,  mi  lose  all  sympatli;  with  the 
vorld,  and  interest  in  its  affiurs.  Coming  to  coll^  fullj  resolved  to  do 
all  in  hit  power  for^^-calture,  he  can  execute  his  purpose  in  do  way 
except  by  close  application.  Accordingly  he  witbdrava  from  all  dis- 
tracting influences — comrades,  sodeties,  public  afiiurs  generally,  with 
those  pertainiog  to  his  institution  and  the  community  at  targe — and  do- 
votes  his  entire  ene^^  to  his  immediate  pursuits.  The  result  is  obvious. 
Naturally  we  ore  interested  only  in  those  things  to  which  we  turn  our 
attention.  A  man  lovca  anything,  be  it  bo<d^  fium  or  trade,  according 
to  the  measure  of  himself  that  he  puts  into  it  The  soul  Is  oonoenied 
in  the  proapeiity  of  the  Right  and  Truth,  justso  far  as  it  is  a  aharehold- 
er  in  them,  and  no  fhrdier.  "  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
heart  be  also,"  bolatioD  in  life  and  action  begets  isolation  in  feeling. 
If  a  man  can  force  himself  into  a  small  drcis  of  enjoyments  and  aspira- 
tions, he  can  become  content  with  iL  Tbe  prisoner  in  the  Bastile  for 
fifty  years  learned  to  love  hii  narrow  cell  with  its  darkness,  better  than 
the  wide  world  with  its  light.  The  student  who  excludes  the  world  and 
its  transactions  &om  mind,  and  makes  his  room  his  sc^e  dwelling  plaos^ 
Mid  his  books  bis  only  compamons,  finds  his  taste  gradually  circumscrib- 
ed, and  desires  a  share  In  not  being  without  his  own  limited  sphere. 
Public  spirit  is  a  stranger  to  him.  The  public  welfare  is  no  concern  of 
bis.  Mattersrelatingtocoll^^aa  sn  institution  established  for  certain 
bigh^ends,  are  without  interest.  In  the  outer  world,  a  financial  crisis, 
its  causes  and  workings,  ^though  it  plunge  thonsands  into  distress,  do 
not  move  him.  A  political  contest,  however  great  the  principles  at 
stake, — a  revolution,  even,  unless  it  invade  his  own  private  sanotum, 
blows  over  him  without  exciting  either  bis  hopes  or  fears.  Hie  great 
ever-throbbing  heart  of  humanity  finds  no  response  in  his  boeom.  For 
all  he  cares,  struggle  may  encceed,  justice  be  crushed  out  of  existence 
and  the  oppressed  groan  on  forever. 

That  this  is  a  danger  to  which  the  faithful  student  is  liable,  and  which 
grows  out  of  his  devotion  to  hi*  work,  we  believe,  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  from  observation.  We  have  seen  such  men  as  we  have 
&intly  described.  They  are  more  numerous  among  us  thui  they  ought 
to  be.  And  we  do  not  wonder  at  it  It  is  often  owing  more  to  excel- 
lence in  taste  than  narrow  selfishness.  A  good  author  is  a  more  agreea- 
ble ctHnpanion  than  ordinary  men.  There  is  something  tai  more  enti- 
(nng  in  the  higher  exercises  of  the  intellect,  in  speculation,  in  "  those 
tbot^hts  that  wander  through  etemi^,"  in  searching  out  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  than  in  the  plain  practicalities  of  every  day  life.    Poetry  has 
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more  power  to  charm  than  the  discotinigtDg  vork  of  reform.  The 
ideal  is  ftlways  far  more  delightful  than  the  real.  Yet,  the  uh  of  all 
theM  ia  to  make  us  strooger  for  the  atnigglea  of  lif^  We  care  not  how 
emiDent  a  man's  abilities  may  be,  how  vwt  and  varied  his  learaing,  or 
how  nnmerous  and  perfect  his  Bccompliahmenta,  unless  there  is  a  jmr- 
pcee  for  action.  If  he  be  alive  to  at  least  lome  of  the  interests  of  men, 
he  falls  very  far  short  of  a  perfect  manhood.  He  is  not  so  properly  s 
part  of  the  human  race,  as  an  useless,  annoying  appendage  to  it.  The 
teachings  of  an  heathen  pnt  him  to  shame. 

"  Qamo  lam,  et  oibil  hmnBui  a  me  kliennm  pato." 

Moreover,  the  student  is  liable  to  diigualify  hinuelf  for  personal  in- 
fluence. This  would  Intimately  follow  from  what  has  been  said.  We 
have  DO  power  where  we  have  no  sympathy.  But  besides,  the  man  with 
feelings  alive  and  purposes  true,  may  conGne  himself  so  closely,  even 
with  the  intention  of  gaining  strength  for  influence,  as  to  defeat  his  own 
end.  His  habits  become  settled,  inflexible.  His  methods  of  thought 
differ  from  those  of  other  men.  Hisprocesses  are  slower,  his  conclusions 
more  reliable,  but  he  lacks  the  intvitive  judgment  of  the  man  of  the 
world.  He  never  trusts  instinct,  for  he  has  never  had  occasion  to  do 
BO  in  his  intellectual  pursuits.  He  fean  impulse,  for  it  may  be  philo- 
sophically wrong.  He  distrusts  the  ways  of  men.  In  turn  they  distruat 
him,  and  laugh  at  bis  conservatism. 

He  is  not  familiar  with  the  various  shades  of  opinion  among  men, 
and  can  exercise  little  forbearance  towards  their  local  prejudicee.  He 
see^  how  things  ought  to  be,  and  cannot  tolerate  them  as  they  are.  His 
very  excellencies  become  a  barrier  between  bim  and  others.  The  differ- 
ence between  his  sphere  and  the  common  citizen's,  is  the  same  in  kind, 
perhaps  less  in  degree,  as  that  between  the  idealistic  German  and  the  In- 
dian hunter  in  the  back-woods,of  America.  One  has  no  part  with  the 
other.  He  has  no  great  principles  or  purposes  in  common  with  man- 
kind. 

Much  more  might  be  uud  on  tbia  subject,  but  we  have  no  room  for 
it.  We  do  not  decry  hard  study,  nor  ibe  scholarahip  it  produces.  More 
of  it  is  needed.  We  only  touch  upon  its  liabilities.  Our  ideal  scholar 
is  a  man  who  has  large  and  various  afHnitiee  of  soul,  whose  mental  ab- 
sorption is  powerful  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  whose  ac- 
quisitions are  all  transmuted  into  character  and  vital  power.  A  man  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  hie  manifest  capacity  for  storage,  but  by  what  he 
weighs.    We  hear  much  murmnnng  against  our  colleges  because  tliey 
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do  not  furnish  pmctic't]  mea.  Believing  our  educstetl  men  to  be  of 
higher  utility  ttian  these  critics  can  appreciate,  that  ibey  niould  the  phi- 
losophy which  underlies  the  moveinenls  of  merely  practical  men,  and 
mark  out  the  channels  in  which  the  great  tides  of  human  tlioiight  and 
feeling  flow,  we  have  httle  sympathy  nitli  the  charge.  Yet  we  r^ret 
tliat  the  influence  of  our  scholars  is  not  so  direct  and  immediate;  ao  open 
and  palpable  to  the  moat  casoal  observer  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  cavil. 
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The  Anitrican  Journal  of  Education.  Publiahed  quartcrlj.  Edited  by  Hinst 
Barnard,  LL.  D.  Vol.  IV,  Sept.  18S7. 
A  Magazine  of  such  high  standing  aa  this  requires  no  encomium  from 
U.S,  but  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  number  from  the  unusual  attrac- 
tions it  offers  to  students.  Besides  a  vast  amount  of  matter  on  general 
education,  equally  valuable  to  the  pupil  and  the  instructor,  it  contains 
two  ariiclea  of  peculiar  interest;  a  biography  of  Edmund  Dwight,  a 
graduate  of  this  Institution  in  1790,  whose  noble  benelvctions  did  so 
much  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  whose  life  cannot  but  please  every 
one  who  admires  that  noblest  work  of  God,  a  pure-hearted,  right-minded 
man  ;  and  an  article  on  Public  Prayers  in  Colleges,  by  a  writer  whoK 
name  is  a  sufBoient  recommendation — Professor  F.  I>.  Huntinjfton, 
The  conclusions  he  arrives  at  are,  that  punctual  attendance  at  prayers 
should  bo  obligated  ;  that  Lheae  should  consist  of  lections  of  the 
Scriptures, — if  responsive,  still  better, — of  singing,  good,  artistic,  but  by 
no  means  operatic,  and. of  prayer,  strictly  liturgical  or  strictly  estempo- 
raneou; ;  that  they  should  be  but  once  a  day,  and  then  at  an  hour  when 
they  will  not  "  act  as  a  wrencb  to  pull  the  reluctant  attendants  out  of 
their  beds,"  and  lastly,  that  it  is  doubtfully  advisable  to  take  advantage 
of  this  op{>ortunity  to  enumerate  the  students.  A  curious  Httle  schedule 
in  the  same  number,  is  the  "Expenses  of  Eton  College  in  1560."  The 
"Surama  totalis  of  the  whoi  payment,"  for  the  two  sons  of  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  for  one  year,  amounts  to  only  £25,  lis.  6(/.,  (about  t6S 
apiece ;)  now,  0  tempora  !  0  morea  I  it  requires  five  times  that  amount 
for  one  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Chilt  eon  Camt ;  or  the  Camp  and  the  Fiitd.     Bj  S.  Cohftoh  Shitb.     New 
Tork :  Killer  t  Curtis.     1  Vol.  Bto.    For  Bale  b;  T.  H.  Feue. 
Chile  eon  Came  means  red  pepper  and  meat,  and'ii  the  name  of  an 
TOU  xxiii.  3 
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axceudioglj  popular  and  high  flavored  duh  in  Meiico.  A  very  well 
choWD  name  it  is,  too,  for  the  book  before  us,  in  which  the  basis  of  hii- 
torical  fact  serres  excellently  for  the  meat,  while  the  racy  humor  with 
which  it  abounds  cannot  Tail  to  season  it  to  the  temper  of  the  most  un- 
historic  palate.  Mr,  Smilh  was  an  army  surgeon  under  Taylor,  was 
present  at  Monterey,  Dueua  Vista,  and  any  quanti^  of  guerilla  fighia 
and  "scrimmages"  of  all  kinds,  all  of  which  be  painta  with  such  life, 
preciuon  and  humor,  that  any  one  who  wanta  to  laugh  himself  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  Mexican  war,  cannot  do  better  than  buy  his  book. 

Olimptti  of  mneaih.  B,  C.  6B0.  New  York;  Miller  ti  Curtis.  I  VoL  8»o. 
tSOl.  For  sals  bj  T.  H.  Peue. 
Here  is  a  work  on  the  model  of  the  Voyage  iTAnaehariu,  and  Kings- 
ley's  Hj/palia.  In  a  series  of  familiar  letters  between  persons  of  that 
age,  (imaginary  ones  of  course,)  it  attempts  to  truthfully  portray  the 
advances  made  in  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  by  the  Nineviiea  and 
Babylonians  of  the  palmy  days  of  King  Sennacherib.  The  idea  is  good 
and  well  carried  out,  but  we  would  have  liked  some  references  occasion- 
ally. Those  who  hold  in  horror  tomes  of  the  magnitude  of  Ledyanl'j, 
will  find  this  a  pleasant,  instructive,  and  opportune  volume. 

EmtTvm't  JUagatint  and  Puinian't  Monthly, /w  Oetcbtr,  18(i7. 

The  recent  sale  and  amalgamation  of  Putnam  is  &miliar  to  us  all. 
We  cannot  say  we  are  entirely  pleased  with  the  resultant  compound. 
Wood  engraving  is  very  well  aa  a  set  off  to  subject  matUr,  but  editor's 
should  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  such  a  thing  As  sinking  a  Magazine 
tnto  a  mere  pictorial.  "  A  Tale  of  Lager  Beer "  is  not  without  wit,  but 
some  of  the  pieces  have  too  much  of  the  newspaper  novellette  style 
about  th«m  to  please  good  tasta.  De  putMiu,  Ac,  however,  and  those 
desirous  of  judging  for  themselves  oan  obtain  a  copy  from  Mr.  Fease. 


Memorabilia  Kaltneia. 

CATALOGUE  OF  TALE  GRADUATK 

Dtetated during  th4  ColUffiatt  year  18Gfl-T,  including  a  fea  of  earlitr  date  prtwi- 

otuly  Mnr^MTled. 

OUh.                           Nuh.                                     PluauddMaoIDHMH.  Ap. 

11SS.    Henry  Kierbiuiie  LsogdoQ,      Cambridge,  Mass.,  JulfSl,  18ST,  91. 

1188.    Daniel  Slebbini,                        Northampton,  Ham.,  Oct  1,  IBse,  »a 

1T91.    BCT,  UilOtj  OelstoD,               Kierman,  Conn.,  Dec.  IB,  18S6,  90. 
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nai. 

Sav.  Beiyunin  Pirsoni, 

1792. 

1798. 

Ab&Bmoq, 

179«. 

Re*.  TboiDta  Bobbliu,' 

1797. 

Homer  Hiae, 

1797. 

Jwnes  Murdock,' 

1799. 

Thomu  H.  Hubbud, 

1801. 

George  Hc«dt;, 

1801. 

ThomaaJ.  (takiey,* 

1801. 

Joseph  Wood, 

1802. 

Acbillea  H.  Eliot, 

1802. 

WiUuun  MAiwell,* 

1802. 

Be*.  Samuel  Herwin, 

1804. 

Dr.  Sumoer  Ely, 

180*. 

Sev.  Dirck  C.  Uiuiag; 

1808. 

Rev.  John  M.  WhiWo, 

1810. 

Dr.  BylTBBter  Bulkier, 

1810. 

Joho  Hooker, 

1810. 

Daniel  Kl'iisam, 

leia. 

Re*.  Ctirm  Colton,* 

1818. 

Stephen  Hack, 

1813. 

Prof.  EliBha  lEUjheU,' 

1813. 

ChorieB  FerUns, 

IBU. 

Ee*.  Amii  Benedie^ 

1814. 

Abraham  T.  Kow, 

ISU. 

Key.  Isaac  W.  Boggles, 

IS  16. 

John  H.  Clajton,* 

181B. 

John  D.  Ecclex, 

1818. 

1819. 

Re*.  WmUm  L.  Buffett, 

1821. 

Her.  EU  Smith." 

1824. 

Be*.  George  W.  Perkins, 

1828. 

Stephen  W.  Heech, 

183T. 

Dr,  Philip  A.  Darenport, 

1837. 

WiUiam  P.  Eaton, 

1838. 

Rev.  Lorenzo  Cary," 

BrooUyo,  N.  T.,  April  Ifl,  1867, 
South  Klngaton,  B.  I.,  Jan.  21, 18G7, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  B,  I8fiT, 
Colebrook,  Oonn.,  Sept.  18,  1806, 
Youogstown,  0.,  Julj  19,  ISflfl, 
CoIumbuA,  HpL,  Aog.  10,  1868, 
Utica,  K.  7.,  Haj  21,  1867, 
Cleveland,  0.,  Feb.  SO,  18G7, 
Sew  York  City,  May  11,  1867, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  18,  1866, 
Clinton,  Conn.,  Sept.,  29, 1866, 
WilUaraeburg,  Ta.,  Jan.  10, 1B67, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  S,  1S9S, 
Otaego  Co.,  H.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1867, 
Walnut  Hills,  0.,  March  19,  18C7, 
Bennington,  N.  H.,  Sept,  27, 1866, 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Feb.  1, 1S6T, 
SpringSeld,  Hose.,  Hay  IS,  1867, 
HauhaBselt,  N.  Y.,  Hay  26,  IS6T, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Harch  IB,  1867, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7, 1867,  78. 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C,  June  27,  1B6T,    U. 
London,  Eng.,  Nov.  18,  1866, 
Brookljn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1866,  6B, 

Bridgehampton,  M.  Y.,  April  14,  18G7,   66. 
OwasBO,  Mich.,  May  28,  1867, 
Dover,  Del.,  Nov.  »,  IB66, 
Fayetterdle,  N.  C,  June  IS,  IS6S, 
Annapolis,  Ud.,  Jan.  26,  1B67, 
Perrysville,  Ind.,  Aug.  29,  1866, 
BMTat,  Syria,  Jan.  II,  1867, 
Chicago,  III.,  Nov,  13,  1868, 
Hartford,  Coon,,  May  81,  1867,  . 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  June  S,  1867, 
Lockporl,  N.  Y.,  March  IT,  1867, 
College  Hill,  0.,  Jaa.  24,  1867, 


1.  Chief  Justioe  of  Bhoda  Island. 

5.  Ubrarian  of  the  Connaeticut  Historteal  Sodety. 

8.  Ikoinent  as  an  £oalesiiatioal  Historian. 

4,  Chief  Jaatloe  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Naw  York  Ci^  and  County, 

6.  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va. 

A.  Froftissor  in  Trinity  College,  HaiUord. 

7.  Professor  in  UoivBrsltjr  of  North  Carolioa. 

B.  SecreCaxy  of  Unltod  States  in  1S4S. 

9.  Presldeot  of  BC  John's  College,  Ud. 

10.  Uissionary,  eeleliratad  is  an  Arabic  scholar, 
■rmer's  College,  Ohio. 
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OIu*.                    Nuat.                                           Flue  und  dilt  of  Dkoh.  1i<, 

liSH.  Rev.  Darid  T.  Slodilmrd,'  Orooini&h,  IVnia,  Jun.  S3,  1H5T,  38. 

1B40.  Theodore  B.  Wilmer,  ltedilerrmDeui,nMrHakg&,Mch.  iS.'GS.SA. 

1843.  John  Uunler  Robb,  Cilifornia,  lesT,  S4. 

1S4G.  Isaac  L.  Cushman,  Qnincj,  111.,  June  12,  1BA7,  S4, 

tS46.  K<v.  Cheater  K.  Rightcr,  Ciarbekir,  Dec.  1«,  185ti,  ii. 

IBM.  Dr.  Albert  Everett  titeuoD,  Doreheeler,  Uoss.,  Julj  6,  18GT,  31 

1847.  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Baker's  Ranche,  Cal.,  Kov.  11,  1856,  31'. 

1B4T.  Kenr;  Shervood  Steele,  Roibur;,  Uass.,  March  18,  18ST,  iS. 

18*9.  Hugh  F.  Peierg,  Cbcubirc,  Conn,,  Oct.  4,  1858,  !7. 

1852.  Levis  Hove,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Jul;r  8,  1S5T,  34. 

1804.  Bnutui  L.  DeForest,  Sew  York,  Jan.  14,  1867,  22. 

Concio  *d  Gemm  iru  preached  in  the  Korlh  Church,  on  TueeJaj,  July  !81h,  by 
the  Rcr.  Ur.  BuiKiaD,  of  LyDic. 

The  anaiTersary  of  4.  B.  E.  wag  celebrated  in  the  North  Church,  WedDefday, 
July  29th.  The  Oration  was  pronounced  bj  Wesdell  Piiillipb,  the  Poem  by  Mr. 
Finch.  We  heard  that  it  p«Med  off  with  iu  cusloniary  iolat,  and  that  the  Church 
was  even  more  densely  crowded  than  the  Hall  of  the  Society  on  its  regular  nighta. 

For  the  following  tntercttting  acconnt  of  the  Regatta,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  preecnt  Commodore,  Wx.  P.  Bacon  : 

"  Tlie  Annuil  Regatlo  of  the  Yale  Navy  took  place  on  Monday,  July  27th,  at  4 

o'clock,  P.  U.    Three  boats  for  the  racing  prize,  viz:  the  OljmpU,  (Scientific 

Department,)  8  oarii ;  the  Nereid,  ('SS,)  6  oars  ;  and  the  Wenona,  ('6(1,)  6  oars. 

The  distance  rowed  was  ft  Utile  over  three  miles,  and  the  time  as  rollowa; 

Xcrcid,  22  m.  e  I  sccx. 

Olympiu,  22  m.  B2  sees. 

Wenonii,  23  m.  IS  sees. 

The  Judges  were  Hewirs.  Dwigbt  and  Stevenn,  of  '64  ;  the  latter  an  ez-Commo- 
dore,  and  the  rt'feree,  Mr.  Scovillc,  the  Commodore.  Ad  allonance  of  1 1  seconds 
per  oar  was  made  iu  favor  of  the  6  oared  bouts.  The  Olympla  drew  the  insde 
position,  the  Nereid  the  second,  and  the  Wenona  the  outside.  The  boats  started 
beautifully,  the  Olympia  leading  and  followed  closely  by  her  competitort.  The 
crew  of  the  Nereid,  finding  they  could  not  gain  the  innlde  position  before  reaching 
the  stake-boat,  relaxed  their  efforts  somewhat,  allowing  the  Oljmpla  to  turn  some 
five  or  six  lengths  in  advance  of  them,  to  insure  themselves  a  c^ar  tarn.  Round- 
ing the  Btake-boat  In  the  order  of  their  respective  poutions  at  the  start,  the  home- 
stretch became  intensely  eiciting.  The  Nereid  gradually  regained  her  position 
abreast  of  the  Olympia,  and  thus  they  came  up  the  harbor  and  passed  the  Commo- 
dore's boat  amid  tbe  cheers  of  the  thousands  of  spectators  whom  the  pleasantneN 
of  the  day  and  the  certainty  of  an  unusually  close  coatext  for  t)ie  championsbip  of 
our  waters,  had  drawn  forth.     The  execution  of  the  crew  of  tlic  Wenona,  who,  it 
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Kilt  be  wen,  lost  the  rare  by  only*  few  seconds,  eiciled  much  Bduiiratioa  andg&Te 
atiiuidaiit  promise  of  their  rendering  it  jet  more  sstisfsctorj  iccannt  of  Chenigelvea 
ere  long.  After  the  race,  it  conteet  for  >  drill  prize  took  place,  which  was  awarded 
to  the  Thuiia.  Sii  boats  entered  for  this  prize.  The  presentation  of  the  prizes,  a 
set  of  aiik  boat-fiaga,  ftnd  a  pair  of  boat-hooks,  was  performed  by  the  Commodore, 
fVom  the  steps  of  the  PaTillan,  and  was  accompanied  bj  a  very  happy  and  effbc- 
^ve  address  from  Mr.  Tjler,  of  '67. 

For  the  present  flouriahlDg  condition  of  our  N'avy,  much  praise  ia  doubtless  due 
OUT  last  Commodore,  Hr.  Sooville.  The  success  of  our  last  Regalia  abundantly 
attests  his  energy  and  devotion  to  Its  interests.  Three  fine  boats  have  been  added 
to  our  Navy  dunng  the  Summer — Ibe  Olympia,  S  oared,  and  the  Tarunah  and 
Wenona,  each  e  oars,  the  former  built  by  IngersoU,  of  Kew  York;  the  latter  by 
James,  of  Brooklyn.  Daring  our  last  vacation,  the  Transit,  6  oars,  was  sold  to  a 
club  in  Spiingfield,  Hobs. 

Tbe  Annual  Election  of  general  Officers  of  the  Kavy  took  place  on  Uonday, 
Sept.  30th,  and  resulted  in  the  following  choice: 

Cammo^re,  Williad  P.  BicoN, 
Firtl  flat  Captain,  RoBKRT  J.  CiRPKSTEB, 
Seeond  Flat  Captain,  WlLLtAM  AbehnkthT, 
Secretary  and  Treiuurer,  Williau  T.  Suith." 

Statement  of  Facts  took  place  as  usual  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  term. 
"  Gentlemen  who  had  recently  entered  College,"  seemeil  to  be  largely  edified  by  tbe 
□umber  and  importance  of  the  facts  produced  j  one  whom  we  noticed  taking 
notes,  however,  seemed  to  consider  the  qucBtioii  rather  intricate  towards  the  close. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  Banner,  victory  was  declared  in  favor  of  the  Brothcra 
in  Unity,  they  having  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  in  the  Freahman  Class. 

While  on  the  topic  of  Societies,  no  apology  is  needed  for  inserting  the  following 
interesting  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gilman,*  to  the  President  of  the  Linonian 
Society,  hating  as  it  docs  a  genera!  interest  for  the  whole  College  world, 

"  7h  the  Preiident  of  the  Linonian  Societg  :  - 

"Deak  Sib: — You  are  aware  that  before  my  departure  for  Europe,  in  Mareh 
last,  I  was  requested  by  the  Linonian  Society  to  eipcnd  for  them  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  some  work  or  works  of  Fine  ArlA,  for  the  decoration  of  the  Society's 
Debating  HalL  Alter  visiting  all  tbe  celebrated  Museums  of  Borne,  sad  conferring 
with  godtl  judges  of  Sculpture  and  Painting,  among  whom  I  may  name  Mr. 
Cass,  the  American  Minister  at  Rome,  Mr.  Page,  the  celebrated  Portrait  Painter, 
and  Ur.  Terry,  a  distinguished  Artiat  front  Uanruri),  Conn.,  nolbing  seemed  to 
be  more  appropriate  for  the  Hall  of  the  Sotietj,  than  copies  of  two  ancient  atnt- 
nea,  renowned  for  their  beauty  and  their  history.  I  refer  to  a  atatue  of  Demos- 
thenes, now  standing  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican  Palace  in  Rome,  and  a  statue 
of  Sophocles,  DOW  Btanding  in  the  Uoseum  of  the  Lateran  Palace  of  the  aame 
city. 

"  Making  known  to  Mr.  E.  S,  Bartholomew,  a  native  of  Colchester,  in  this  Slate, 
and  an  Artist  who  is  in  the  foremost  rank  of  American  Sculptors,  my  desire  to 
procure  for  the  Linonian  Society   copies  of  the  above  mentioned  statnes,  Ur. 
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Bartliolomev,  with  >  courteiy  uid  generositj  which  I  un  sure  Dot  tlte  Sodetj  on); 
but  ihe  eot'ire  College  will  >ppreci*te,  eipreaaed  ft  wUlingneM  Co  execuu  thtae 
works  without  compenution  for  hii  own  Berrices.  •  •  •  •  The  etstnes  ue 
to  b«  fUl  length,  in  marble  of  the  purest  and  Gneet  chuacter,'uid  one  of  tlieni  is 
probably  completeil  before  this.  The  other  nu;  be  expected  next  spring.  The 
beautj  of  the  original  flgores,  the  celebrity  with  which  Uiej  are  known  throogh- 
out  Europe,  and  the  ability  of  our  distinguished  countTjinaii,  who  has  charge  of 
the  woric,  ma;  assure  the  Society  that  no  ordinary  decorations  are  soon  to  be 
added  to  their  Hall.  I  rejoice,  as  a  Linonian,  that  m>  good  a  policy  is  the  enconr- 
agement  of  art,  and  the  derelopmeat  of  taite,  has  been  thus  suocessfully  inaugu- 
rated. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  youn, 

DANIEL  a  QILHAN. 
Tate  College  Library,  Sept  S!d,  lBfi7. 

The  sad  duty  dcTolves  upon  us  to  chronicle  the  probable  demise  of  Ihftt  aneiMit 
and  venerable  institution,  the  Foot-Ball  game.     Our  heart  beat  high  with  joy  whm 
we  saw  the  fallowing  notice,  wrltlen  in  a  clerkly  hand,  contjdcuoua  on  the  Lyceum 
waU: 
BopBOHoam  I 

The  Ciau  of  '61  hereby  challenge  the  Ciaas  of  'SO,  to  a  game  of  Foot- 
Ball.     Best  two  In  three. 

Id  behalf  of  the  Clasa, 

R.  L.  Chahbirlin,  \ 
J^Mia  W.  McLiKi,  C  CmimUltt. 
A.  Shibidah  Bust,  ) 
Replied  to  aa  follows ; 

And  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim 
Tv  the  Ore-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war, 
All  hot  aDd  bleediDg  will  we  offer  you." 
5^1  oar  goiaAful  frirndt  of  the  CiaU  of  tixty-ont : 

We  hereby  iccept  your  chullengo  to  play  the  noble  and  time-honored  gane 
of  Foot-Ball,  and  appoint  2J  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  lOlh,  lB57fand  the 
Foot-Ball  grounds  aa  time  and  place. 

In  behalf  of  the  Ghws  of  sixty, 

J,  J.  Poffr,         J 
E.  G.  Uabset,    [  ComtHitlat. 
A.  C.  PiLrBEi,  J 
But,  alas,  for  youth's  delirious  Jre  t    The  star  of  battle  waned  and  died  ont 
under  the  colder  inSuence  of  age,  and  a  prohibition  of  the  Faculty  underwroto  an 
impassable  Finis  to  these  warlike  messages. 
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LmoTDk  BniTOM  : — Wa  viih  ws  ooald  throw  rigbt  into  yonrbskrt  and  mqI 
tb«  bracing  jollity,  the  iDcomparkbU  Tigor  of  thii  aGtiuiio  maraing.  Wonld 
that  wt  «ODld  ektoh  on  our  p«gs  tbe  iDapiriting  •nalight  that  daooea  STtryvhsra 
oa  tlia  ooU^  gT*<°>  l^yiog  bida  and  teak  amoog  tbe  elnu,  and,  like  the  lamp 
ia  the  Arabian  Nigbti,  tnmiog  all  it  touehei  ioto  gold.  Would  that  wa  could 
metMaorphoM  onr  pea  into  an  EoUan  bag,  lat  ont  tbiiiiiTigoratiDgaatnma 
breeie  into  that  oloae  room,  and  all  aronnd  that  odioiw  aoal  atore,  where  yon 
mil  ait,  "  make  jon  Teel  the  wild  pnlaatioo  that  7011  fait  before  the  atrife,"  and 
batill  into  your  languid  blood  the  muiio  and  the  ilrength  of  the  out-of-doore. 
What  old  foola  tboae  poet*  were  who  prated  of  "  the  pale  deecending  year," 
"  the  melancholy  daja,"  "proipecta  deaolate  and  faded  woodaf'  All  dawdling 
■aatimentallBte  who  would  dare  to  ttaia  a  fair  page  with  anoh  fuatiao,  ("  'tie 
traah,  'tia  Inoky,  and  Ineky  'tie,  'tli  traah,"  ai  Mntlion  would  layO  deaerre  to  be 
treated  like  Dan  DePoe  in  pillory,  or,  in  a  moreChriitiaDBpiTit,tobe  well  ahook 
op  by  a  tramp  of  ten  niilea  thiaTery  moming.  Letlhemaeethe  foreata  deoked 
with  Taatmente  gayer  than  AngeliaaHlghByer'aballdreaa,raaplendent  with  va- 
ryiog  colon,  compared  to  whieh  Joaeph'a  eoat  vaa  a  drab ;  lat  them  ae«  half  a 
hnndred  ehildreu  nutliog  among  the  leaves,  hear  tbair  ihonta  when  the  cbeit- 
auta  and  hickory  nuta  rattle  to  the  ground,  their  joyom  laughter  aa  it  r«-«choaa 
alnng  the  wandering  aTsnuea  of  the  wood  ;  let  tham  go  to  a  real  old  fashioned 
hnakiiig  matoh,  when  the  oom  standa  yellow  oa  the  ihooki,  tbe  rich  red  pomp- 
fciiM  gleaming  in  the  lunligbt,  giring  fair  promiae  of  toathsoma  pie,  good- 
natured  jokee  fljing  from  month  to  moulh,  the  girl  Unibing  and  hiding  her  bo* 
when  aha  huaks  a  red  ear  ;  let  them  ait  at  the  homely  board, 

"  Twist  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk  when  the  kye  oome  hame," 

where  with  tbe  pleoteoni  fare,  the  wiae  maxima  of  experience  are  meted  out, — 
and,  thank  HaaTen,  tbti  ia  no  fiinoy  picture, — then  let  him  who  dare,  aay  that  in 
thii  0ood-tide  of  health,  yoalh  and  merriment,  there  ia  one  jot  or  tittle  of  sober- 
eided,  loflg-faead  melancholy.  Now  if  they  were  talking  of  a  rainy  apell,  one 
of  thoae  lowering,  driasling,  miaerabla,  killiog  horron. 

When  a  blanket  wrapa  the  day. 
When  the  rotteo  voodlaod  drip*. 
And  the  leaf  ia  atamped  in  clay, 

we  would  be  with  them.  "0x9  Terj  idea  i*  tuffboating,— worae  than  pork  and 
baan*  to  a  vegetarian,  ooldoodflah  to  an  eplanre,or  a  hearty  dinner  in  company 
to  a  miu  of  aiztesu.  Bah  I  "  Fagt,  laguaii,  nevie*,  mfatd  di  ehanr,  Utn*  (it 
tAnUchritl,  doHnt  moi  a  ietr*,"  exclaim  we,  with  wicked  old  Beroalde  d«  Ter- 
TJIte,  at  the  mere  thought     Let  n*  paa*  on. 

Thinking  of  poetry,  reminda  aa  that  araongtheTaatanderer  inereaaingahoala 
of  eommnnieation  that  thii  ntoat  noted  Uaganaity  reeeiTe*  from  Tarioti*  quar- 
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Unot  th«  [un]  known  world,  wa  ini»tin«n(ioii  ■  new  edition  of  Lockelej  Bill, 

by  A d  T D.  bat  which  h«  hsi  Ihnnght  best  to  dtcr  to  "Sonth  Colltgt.' 

Contrarr  to  the  old  proverb,  we  will  teke  two  bitw  to  this  chtfiy,  and  not  lh«i 
«*l  it  All 

BiU  No.  I. 
"  When  I  looked  into  the  future  with  profound  prognostication. 
Saw  mjeelf  »  new-fledged  gradatte  ipouting  forth  ■  high  oraUon, 
8*w  a  riita  of  £nt  prizee,  and  a  fame  acquired  percanial, 
B;  mj  name  in  Roioan  letter*  in  the  Catalogue  TrieoniaL" 

Bit*  No.  S. 
"  Asn  I  again  the  dream,  the  fan^,  rpsc  tiv  ittiv  I  blitiendonnen  I 
BlBxt  the  gov'nar,  cum  tb«  prizes,  rot,  O  rot,  thine  College  honors  1 
There,  eoafonnd  it !  Gharlej'i  calling,  laying  that  my  lamp  is  broke. 
That  we'd  better  take  a  drink,  aad  ftiiiih  with  a  cheerful  amoke  1* 

etcetera.  This  linota*  bad  aslt  might  be.  and  doe*  well  enough  for  a  epra- 
men  of  a  kind  of  literature  we  ladly  lack  in  colleg*,  namely,  hnmoroiu  poetry. 
Why  mu*t  we  forever  harp  on  love,  and  maiden*,  and  moonlight,  and  gloamiDg*, 
and  heart,  and  aonl,  and  despair,  aod — and — and-'.  A  good  hearty  laugii  ■> 
better  any  time  than  all  the  whining  and  aniffliag  that  Byron  and  Eeateevergitt 
ri«e  to.  Give  yonr  diaphragm  a  good  shake  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  if 
you  don't  live  to  a  good  old  age,  take  our  tila. 

Lying  on  our  table  is  a  commnnisation  from  Job  Silper,  Esqniro,  Lavjtr  io 
Swinesboro',  containing  diver*  and  sundry  eoaiplainti  on  the  part  of  TlmothT 
Phlipps,  gent,  againit  Biilinda,  his  wife.  Verily  hi*  tribulation* are  dolorou, 
bat  what  excuse  could  wn  make  to  many  a  fair  one  vbote  eye*  (we  hope)  will 
glance  over  thi*  page,  if  we  were  thua  rntbleHly  to  rend  aside  the  vril  Ihit 
hangs  over  the  ^tvaiiuFimi,  and  rxpoie  the  wile*  and  enbltetiea  of  the  kx 
I.et  q*  reoommend  to  the  pestered  Timothy  that  ancient  *ong, 

"  Qif  yure  wilTe  anil  be  a  shrew,  >tr, 
Skirling  o'it  ne'er  will  do  *ir, 
Sin'  thairliy  you  may  not  lu>e  her, 
Gin  you  try." 

"  By  the  bleMed  rod  r  We  can  write  no  word  more  to-day;  the  (fflatma 
past.  Let  us  wipe  our  pen,  ihut  the  book  and  sink  into  silence  for  snothtr 
month.  But  no  I  We  cannot  do  this  before  we  beg  the  indulgence  of  our 
kind  friends,  (he  subscribe!*,  for  keeping  them  waiting  so  long,  but  "drcua- 
stonoa*  over  which  we  have  no  control,"  la  fore*  de*  tiont,  the  immovable 
•diet  of  the  I'arcie,  the  iron  fatter*  of  necMeily,  anything,  everytbing,  havt 
conspired  together  to  keep  you  waiting. 


WAimn. — A  liberal  premium  will  be  paid  for  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 
thelast  (August)  issue  of  this  Magazine.    Apply  to  T.B.  Pease. 
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(Sonscniatism. 

Ring  out  the  old  riog  in  the  new. 

Ring  out  the  &1m  ring  In  the  true.  TiNNTioir. 

Wbbn  Lycnrgui  had  fully  eatsbliBhed  hU  iron  code  he  departed  for- 
ever from  hie  native  land,  full  of  the  bleased  hope  that  in  nfier  years 
he  should  look  back  from  tbe  iborea  of  the  "  happy  ialei "  on  automata 
of  his  own  construction — of  iron  thews  and  sinewa — trafficking  with  an 
iron  currency  and  ruling  the  Deigbboring  states  with  an  iron  sway. 
Sparta  was  perfect  aud  himself  the  perfecter.  His  only  hope  waa  that 
she  might  never  change.  There  are  not  a  few  modem  Lyourgi  who 
haT«  tbe  same  unwavering  &ith  in  things  pmeent,  and  consider  them  the 
only  hopeful  type  of  things  to  come.  They  view  the  idea  that  change 
may  result  in  good  or  that  the  overthrow  of  what  u  esti^lished  may  re- 
ault  in  the  establish ment  of  something  better,  ae  a  heterodox  dogma  pro- 
fessed only  by  idiots  and  fanatlca.  They  would  not  dare  to  remove  tbe 
ass'  head  from  Bottom,  for  fear  of  spoiling  bis  complexion  or  ruining  bis 
voice.  We  do  not  indeed  define  all  conservatives  as  men  of  this  class; 
but  they  are  very  apt  to  become  such  by  an  undue  devotion  to  their  own 
principles.    There  is  indeed  a  certain  virtue  in  conservatism  by  wbich  it 
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■erree  to  prevent  rHah  and  tlioughtle«i  innoralion.  And  this  we  appre- 
hend to  be  its  true  office.  Uurke  never  spoke  more  truly  than  when  he 
said — "to  innovate  is  not  to  reform."  Hie  stnteaman  should  be  ever 
watcbful  to  preveut  abuMi  from  creeping  in.  But  this  d^ree  of  con- 
servatism is  what  distingii) sites  the  reformer  from  the  fHoaiic  Be  can 
hardly  be  called  conservative  who  dimply  rffrainii  from  acting  rashly. 

But  tbere  is  aoother  g;Brb  of  conservMtism  in  whii:h  its  influence  is  far 
more  subtle  and  potent.  It  clutlies  itself  in  tlic  reverend  guise  of  age 
and  pleads  for  institutions  which  our  fathers  reared — even  though  years 
may  have  brought  nothing  but  disease  and  decrepitude.  It  mingles  its 
prayers  for  noxious  abuses,  with  appeals  to  those  feelings  with  which 
man  regard  the  horae  of  tlieir  youth  or  the  fraiities  of  the  aged.  It 
bringit  before  us  the  evils  it  would  perpetuate  and  bids  us  look  on  them 
as  we  look  upon  some  old  castle  moas-growti  and  tottering — yet  with 
featurea  which  poets  love  to  sing  and  painters  love  to  copy — whose 
beauty  makes  ns  heedleM  that  the  owl  hools  from  its  battlements  and 
turrets,  and  the  viper  coiU  amid  the  rubbish  at  its  base.  And  in  this 
manner  conservatism  by  combining  with  those  feelings  which  it  is  an 
honor  to  us  to  cberisli,  cheats  us,  if  not  into  a  toleration  of  wrong,  at 
least  into  the  endurance  of  what  is  worthless. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  conservatism  is  ignorance.  Men  of 
limited  knowledge  have  little  sympathy  with  social  or  political  advance- 
mant.  They  consider  it  sacrilege  to  attempt  to  improve  on  the  cualoms 
of  our  fathers.  "  Mine  fader  ploughed  oxen  init  der  tails  and  ehust  so 
will  I,"  was  the  reply  of  a  stolid  Dutchman  to  a  Yankee  who  su^;ested 
the  yoke  as  an  instrument  more  profitable  to  the  nun  and  more  con- 
venient to  the  beast.  Why  should  ha  forego  a  custom  under  whii^  ha 
father  bad  lived  and  prospered  ?  And  so  year^  ago  the  English  peas- 
antry inhisted  upon  mobbing  whoever  should  make  use  of  steam — igno- 
ranlly  believing  that  the  decrease  of  the  demand  for  manual  labor  would 
result  in  starvation  to  their  families.  But  the  ignorant  man  is  not  a 
willful  conservative.  Ha  does  not  know  that  he  may  better  himself  by 
change.  Knowledge  by  removing  the  ground  generally  removes  the 
evil  also.  As  he  becomes  more  enlightened  he  becomes  more  liberal 
And  herein  he  differs  from  the  obstinate  man  whom  nothing  can  cure — 
who  even  goes  contrary  to  bis  own  modicum  of  sense,  because  it  pre- 
sumes to  dictate  to  him.  Solomon  knew  bim  of  old  and  described  him. 
"  Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pes- 
tle, yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him."  But  ignorance,  tbough 
curable,  is  lamentable.    For  on  it  are  built  the  darkest  and  dreariest 
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stractnres  of  hnnian  wrong.  In  &  country  like  our  onn  it  contiDUKlly 
binden  good  reforms  and  become*  a  dMigtruus  instrument  in  the  handi 
of  dishonest — tbst  is  to  sav—of  almost  all  politicifins.  la  other  coun- 
triea  it  it  Tat  worse.  Whitt  but  the  mighty  conserving  power  of  igno- 
nmce  has  snstMned  for  so  many  generations  the  "  Autocrat  of  all  the 
EaBsiasr*  The  careful  suppression  of  all  enlightenmebt,  while  it  has 
given  Rusna  a  t«rrible  unity  and  power,  has  created  for  the  Rusuan 
peasant  a  sad  and  cheerless  destiny,  whose  brigheat  point  is  the  grave. 
The  social  life  of  the  serf  is  like  his  own  winter — sunless  and  cold — lit 
by  eoDstellations  in  whose  gleam  is  neither  warmth  nor  hope — o'erehad- 
owed  by  a  ghastly  twilight  like  the  robes  of  death. 

Passing  on  to  other  causes  which  nourish  conservatisni,  we  find  a 
powerful  one  in  prosperity.  When  the  bitterness  of  poverty  has  passed 
away — when  the  gloom  and  the  sickness — the  gaunt  form  and  hollow 
cheek  hare  given  place  to  cbeerfulnesit,  health,  protuberance  of  figure 
and  eyes  almost  closed  with  good  living — ^en  a  wondrous  content  is  in- 
fused into  the  soul.  The  oppearant-e  of  the  present  becomes  far  more 
benign.  The  state  of  mind  induced  by  an  alderinanio  state  of  body  is 
essentially  anti- revolutionary.  We  could  hardly  conoeive  of  the  Bastile 
being  stormed  by  a  rabble  of  Daniel  Lamberts.  The  fxt  boy  of  Mr. 
Wardle  was  a  model  conservative.  We  do  not  say  that  as  men  change 
from  paupers  to  AstoTs,  tliey  neceEsarily  change  from  reformers  to  eonser. 
vativee.  But  in  poverty  and  its  attendant  ills  there  is  a  wild  restlessness 
— a  feeling  that  the  world  ia  going  wrong — a  desire  for  change,  confi- 
dent that  it  cannot  be  for  the  worse,  which  holds  within  it  the  seeds  of 
revolution  a  certain  terrible  kind  of  reform.  And  as  men  rise  from  pov- 
erty to  affluence  there  comes  over  them  a  certain  satisfaction — a  feeling 
that  the  World  ia  nearly  if  not  quite  all  right — a  reluctance  to  meddle 
lust  they  should  mar.  Tbe  poet  Masvey  is  an  instance  of  this.  In  his 
youth  he  bore  the  stern  discipline  of  want  and  his  earlier  songs  are  full 
of  wild  indignation  and  fierce  denunciation  of  tyrants,  by  whom  he  meant 
nearly  all  who  were  in  better  circumstances  than  himself.  But  as  years 
bring  better  things,  bis  lyrics  lose  their  primal  fiercenew — he  looks  with 
a  far  greater  d^ree  of  allowance  on  the  present  condition  of  ^gland 
— and  prefaces  an  edition  of  his  works  with  apologies  for  opinions  in  the 
political  songs,  which  he  has  long  ceased  to  entertain. 

The  spirit  of  change  fostered  by  poverty  is  not  a  healthy  one.  It  ia 
intensely  selfish.  It  looks  simply  to  personal  melioration.  Tbotigh 
deep  and  solemn  principles  underlie  it — it  does  not  work  for  them  or 
from  s  knowledge  of  them.     It  is  querulous  and  petulant,  having  none 
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of  the  fiiith  and  diBinlerestedneas  of  th«  true  reformer.  Such  is  its  gen- 
eral cbarouter,  and  when  the  causes  which  briug  it  into  action  disappear, 
the  BelBshoeBs  which  is  ils  essence  creates  a  corresponding  spirit  of  cod- 
terraUsm,  There  are  noue  so  jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  tha 
masses  on  what  they  consider  privileges  peculiar  to  themselves,  sa 
those  who  at  no  early  day  ha?e  risen  from  them.  It  is  natural  too  for 
thorn  who  have  never  trod  the  rugged  ways  of  want,  nor  held  eompui' 
ionahip  with  starvation — who  have  always  dwelt  in  the  midat  of  pUntj 
— to  be  conservative.  The  aristiicracy  of  England  have  always  be«i 
the  conservative  party.  Such  characters  as  Wilberforce  are  eiceeding- 
ingly  rare.  A  fat  income  is  a  deadly  foe  to  radicalism.  There  is  amalt 
diapositioD  to  assail  social  evils  in  those  who  are 

"  Bora  ia  wealth  sad  weslthilj  naned, 
Capp'd,  papp'd,  D«pp'd  sod  lapp'd  from  the  first 
On  tb*  knees  of  Prodigality." 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.    Men  are  strangely  disposed  to  let  well 
enough  alone,  when  well  enough  means  their  owd  peculiar  ea<«e  and 
comfort    Their  vision  is  circumscribed  by  mV,  bo  that  they  litersllj 
cannot  see  the  good  of  change. 

There  is  another  form  of  conservatism  not  unpleasing  and  which  cod- 
neots  itself  witli  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature.  It  is  that  which  is 
found  in  connection  with  old  age.  It  ia  well  known  that  the  old  bear 
ill  a  removal  from  or  any  change  in  a  place  where  they  have  spent  thdr 
lives  and  which  is  endeared  to  them  by  a  thousand  recollections  of  the 
past.  They  cannot  endure  the  violation  of  any  household  deity.  A 
feeling  akin  to  this  comes  over  them  when  any  of  their  social  or  politi- 
cal  Penates  are  overthrown.  We  often  hear  them  moam  that  things 
are  not  as  they  were.  The  old  statesman  who  has  grown  gray  in  the 
seTvice  of  his  country  looks  with  a  pardonable  pride  on  laws  he  has 
helped  to  establish  and  defends  them  with  a  pardonable  chivalry  from 
the  assaults  of  him  who  would  alter  them.  His  Tltofua  liee  in  the  past 
— in  the  fields  of  memory.  Such  conservati&m  is  the  natural  result  of 
long  settled  habits  of  thought  and  action  and  is  opposed  to  the  restleos 
eagemem  and  euthusiosro  of  youth  which  render  it  peculiarly  revolu- 
tionary. 

Youth  in  general  and  especially  students  are  not  apt  to  be  cooaerrK- 
tive.  All  that  is  brightest  with  us  is  connected  with  hope  rather  than 
memory. 

"Life  with  ui 

Slows  in  the  braia  sad  dancea  ia  the  erterias ;  ^ 

Tis  like  the  wine  some  joyoae  gneat  has  qnsOed, 

That  glads  the  heart  and  elevates  the  fsDoy  " 
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We  are  full  of  ideals.  Wp  are  in  a  transiUoti  itate  ourselves,  think  we 
are  continuallj  passing  on  to  better,  and  predicate  the  same  for  the 
world.  We  have  not  ^et  acquired  that  aelfishness,  caution  and  coldness 
which  experience  and  contact  with  the  world  almost  invariably  bring. 
And  yet  with  all  this  we  have  a  spice  of  conservatism.  We  cling  to 
old  cuatoms  often  when  age  is  the  best  arguinent  we  can  offer  for  their 
contiDuance.  And  when  our  college  public  opinion  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate thera  we  seek  to  reform  rather  than  abolish.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
These  customs  are  among  the  many  links  which  bind  our  love  to  the 
whole  history  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  not  merely  to  our  own  short 
Heetiag  quadrennial.  Heaven  forbid  we  should  ever  acquire  that  other 
spirit,  heartless  and  narrow,  which  cannot,  because  it  will  not,  see  any 
brightneaa  in  the  future — ever  ready  to  defeat  the  hopes  of  man  and 
strengthen  the  web  of  falsehood.  Be  ours  the  better  hope,  that  tees  in 
the  future,  good  ever  crowning  the  earnest  lahors  of  man,  while  as  we 
toil  our  bards  about  us  chant  the  songs  of  joy  and  promise — 

O  yet  v«  trust  thst  some  how  good 
Will  ba  the  final  goal  of  til, 
To  pangs  of  nature  sins  of  will, 

Dsfeota  of  doubt  and  laiati  of  blood. 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

Thst  not  one  life  ahsll  b«  destroyed. 

Or  east  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  Qod  hath  made  Ibe  pile  complete. 

That  not  a  worm  is  elovea  in  *ain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shriveled  in  a  fraitlesi'Gre, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 


^t  |}alm. 

O'is-iicBaii  b;  akies  forever  calm. 
In  baanty  stand*  the  pUlared  Palm. 
It  is  the  poet  of  tha  trees, 
And  ofl  ita  eharmlng  minstrelsies 
Lap  the  sea  girt  Sicilian  isle — 
They  float  along  the  winding  Nile^ 
On  eoral  raeb  emerged  in  foam — 
Bj  moon  tipped  minaret  and  dome. 
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VhcM  (tarry  ejtm  at  midnight  gleam 

In  roaa  bonnd  boven  by  Tigrii'  »tr«am ; 

And  vfaera  the  boly  Oangei  ponn 

A  alaggifb  itream  tbrongh  ihalTing  ihorea, 

Tbe  Palm  that  ihadca  Sicilian  flowen, 

And  bean  from  far  Palema'e  towera 

Tlie  throbbing  Tcapara  aweetly  rinf^ 

la  lonaly  then,  and  Iotm  Ui  ling, 

Not  of  tba  roeka  irbere  iyrem  play. 

Nor  of  that  purple  creaoeot  bay, 

Along  whoee  ahore  a  bright  Ha  flowa. 

Where  amoke  vreatfaed,  Tagne  Vemvim  glova. 

Nor  of  the  far  Beeperidea, 

The  iilei  of  bope  in  weitem  aaae — 

A  aadneM  ghowa  throngh  all  ita  form. 

And  when  the  eaatcm  wind  blowa  warm 

It  awing*  it*  light  leaTea  to  and  fro. 

And  dogt  a  mcaanre  tad  and  low, 

or  longingi  for  a  far  off  home. 

That  ItM  beyond  the  Cretan  foam, — 

A  peaeefnl  bame  in  that  oalm  land, 

Where  broken  Memooaa  lilent  itand, — 

Of  iculptored  tomb*  of  rained  (anea 

Of  blank  browed  bills  and  undy  plMU  ; 

Bat  he  who  aatU  the  Nile  may  bear 

The  Palm'i  iwcet  anthem  ringing  clear. 

It  UDg*  the  young  world'*  history, 

And  of  the  Spbyni'*  myatrry. 

The  secret  tboee  etarDal  ayea 

Read  in  tha  bending  desert  phiat ; 

It  iinga  tbe  word*  that  Memnon  epoke 

When  first  the  tropia  morning  broke, — 

Tbe  apells  and  all  tbe  mitgia  power 

That  lurks  within  tbe  lotos  flower, — 

Of  ipriDics  by  which  tha  freighted  trsioa 

Rett  in  their  march  on  barning  plaint, — 

Tbe  white  memorialt  of  death, — 

The  porple  timoon't  pideoned  breath, — 

Of  lOTe  and  bate,  of  r«tt  and  ttrife 

That  fill  tbe  round  of  that  wild  life. 

Oh  the  fair  Palm  tree,  that  sing*  and  uglit. 
When  oTer  the  tea  (he  twift  wind  flica, 
lie  heart  is  weary,  its  sad  thoughts  roam 
Fast  the  tunny  itietand  tbe  broken  foam, 
To  a  far  off  land  and  a  lummer  srowned  home  I 
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Oh  tb«  iMBtltifDl  Pftlm  t    tiist  UTlfrfDg  WaTM, 

B7  tbe  rirer  oalin,  and  th*  ailent  gnrtm, 
It  »iag»  of  th«  tins  when  tbe  aky  waa  rad 
With  a  glorioua  davn, — of  a  clear  light  gpread 
Over  Bsa  aod  ahora,  in  tbe  days  that  ara  dead. 

Oh  Ihs  olear  Toiced  Palm  that  sveetly  ealls, 
Binging  ita  Paalma  b;  tb«  P«nian  walla; 
It  uDgi  of  a  laod  of  aong  and  flovera, 
Of  bright  eyes  gleaming  in  moonlight  bowen, 
Of  gold  apread  domei  and  (hining  towera  I 


TALE  UTEEART  PRIZE  ESSAY. 
Sl)e  ^mtrican  Statesman. 

BT  LOTBIB   M.   JONIB,   VABLBOIODQB,  K.   B. 

Thb  crowning  glory  of  an  etunest  life  is  to  liav«  worked  for  &  noble 
object.  To  study  well,  to  Him  well,  to  labor  well,  are  tests  of  greatness 
that  consecrate  genius,  talents  and  ambition  to  high  gerricea,  and  prove 
the  claims  of  a  genuine  manhood.  The  superficial  worldly  man  lives 
easily  and  has  only  a  basiness,  tbe  thougfalful  earnest  man  lives  intensely 
and  baa  a  catting.  The  idea  of  a  calling  contains  a  grand  truth.  It 
gives  meaning  to  tbe  commonest  affairs  of  life.  Tbe  humblest  toil  is 
glorious  service  performed  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  duty.  It  exalts 
the  work  of  life  to  a  mission ;  tempers  action  with  enthusiasm  ;  precludes 
accident,  apathy  and  recklessness,  and  urges  the  whole  man  right  on  to 
diligence  in  well  doing  and  devotion  to  noble  purposes.  The  fields  ot 
creation  are  boundless,  and  the  pursuits  of  life  manifold,  but  an  earnest 
devotion  to  a  worthy  calling  is  always  and  everywhere  the  stsmp  of  a 
soul  loyal  to  its  high  instincts. 

The  calling  of  the  statesmen  baa  never  been  justly  recognised.  Espe* 
dally  is  this  true  in  our  own  country,  where  it  is  not  regarded  even  as 
forming  a  distinct  profession,  nor  requiring  ability  and  tr^ning  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  F^se  notions  and  ill  formed  ideas  regarding  it  have  ob- 
tained  so  widely,  that  its  importance  is  lost  sight  of  among  tbe  evils  which 
rise  from  its  abuse.  Statesmanship  itself  is  become  a  by-word,  a  syno- 
nym for  political  tricks,  a  euphemism  for  rascality.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  something  that  hangs  loosely  about  the  profession  of  law.     Men 
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whoM  innocence  is  stagnant,  iind  whose  ignorance  and  weakneea  are 
amiable,  decry  politici  as  despicable  and  moum  ovsr  wicl^edDeM  in  b^h 
places ;  bat,  ending  wilb  lamentations,  never  propose  any  legitimate  and 
practicable  reform.  It  may  be  doubtrul  nbether  any  particular  method 
or  education  would  make  better  stBtesmen  than  the  present  syitem  of 
chance ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  studies  the  most  various  and  liberal, 
dUcipline  which  shall  give  him  the  moel-  complete  command  of  re- 
sourcos,  and  that  cultivation  of  the  heart  which  makes  bim  jealous  for 
liberty  and  truth,  are  indispensable  in  the  training  of  the  true  states- 
man. The  ignorant  man  will  blunder,  the  weak  man  fail,  the  nnprinci- 
pled  man  prove  a  villain.  Yet  so  deep  and  extended  is  the  prejudice 
against  political  pursuits,  that  any  young  man  who  should  study  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for  poliiical  life,  and  devote  his 
time,  talents  and  the  impuleee  of  a  noble  and  patriotic  sonl  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  place  in  the  councils  of  bis  country,  would  be  met  as  a 
cool  schemer ;  his  ambition  be  stigmatized  as  selfi'.h  and  dangerous,  and 
himself  be  regarded  with  distrust  and  detraction.  Not  ibat  such  studies 
are  censurable,  for  Ihey  are  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
national  jurisprudence ;  but  simply  because  the  man  has  an  object  in 
view,  and  is  supposed  to  calculate  on  popular  favor  to  place  him  io  a 
position  to  accomplish  iL  Should  the  openings  of  political  life  ever  be- 
come narrower  and  more  difficult  than  they  are  now,  we  might  have  a 
clasa  of  thoroughly  bred  statesmen.  But  so  long  as  honest  efforts  to  be 
efficient  and  capable  men  in  political  life  are  met,  at  the  ouUtl,  with 
reprehension,  as  crafty  scheming  and  profound  insidiousneas,  men  wil| 
wait  until  the  duties  of  statesmen  are  actually  resting  upon  them  before 
making  preparation  for  their  right  discharge.  Let  statesmanship  be 
made  a  study,  a  calling,  whether  popular  favor  bestow  office  and  atalion 
or  not.  He  who  loves  his  country  is  a  patriot ;  he  who  is  wise  for  his 
country  is  a  statesman. 

Universally  the  statesman  does  niucb  to  shape  the  character  of  fais 
country,  but  especially  is  this  true  of  the  republican  statesman.  As  a 
piece  of  complicated  machinery  is  more  difficult  to  understand  and  maa- 
^e  than  that  which  is  simpler,  so  in  government,  when  system  bas 
grown  upon  system,  when  laws,  treaties,  precedents,  ranks  and  classes 
have  multiplied  for  centuries,  then  political  machinery  becomes  a  stu- 
pendous piece  of  mechanism,  whose  intricacies  perplex  and  defy  the 
most  sagacious ;  and  it  is  vain  to  think  of  thoroughly  controlling  a 
power  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  are  imperfectly  comprehended  or 
in  the  main  mistaken.     Tbe  idea  of  complexity  in  a  practical  ayalem 
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implies  streo^h  in  th«  adapUUon  of  part*.  In  gOTernment  this  com- 
plex! ij  is  only  the  application  of  general  prindples  to  sjpecific  cases  ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  individual  or  partf  interests  and  claims  increase, 
will  the  administration  of  government  become  involved  and  difficulL 
Again,  compleiitj  conveys  the  idea  of  permanence.  For  since  complex- 
it;  in  goveroment  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  secure  the  rights  of  all  ita 
subjecta,  it  involves  the  fact  of  a  naion  of  interests  and  sjmpathv  with 
the  power  tliat  protects  them,  which  precludes  mutation  except  by  the 
gradual  changes  of  human  progress  or  the  sudden  force  of  revolution  and 
radical  reform.  Consequently,  the  power  of  the  statesman  of  himittf  to 
control  the  nation  and  to  shape  ita  character  is  greatly  limited. 

The  grand  feature  of  a  republican  government  is  simplicity.  It  faaa 
but  oaerauk,  that  of  diizeoBhip.  Its  laws  presume  the  natural  equality 
of  all  men,  disr^rding  social  distinctioiis  and  artiSuial  merit.  Its 
theory  is  the  simple  combination  of  a  few  great  truths,  the  uuion  of  a 
few  principles  which  underlie  all  systems  of  government.-  Its. power  is 
derived  from  the  people,  ita  policy  is  the  expression  of  their  wishes,  it 
chacges  at  their  will.  But  simplicity  of  combination  BUggests  ease  of 
being  controlled  and  facility  of  change.  Hence  the  power  of  the  re- 
publican stateamaa  to  give  character  to  the  nation  he  helps  govern. 
Let  him  leam  to  manage  public  affairs  skillfully  and  gain  sway  over  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  he  holds  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  a  nation. 

"To  govern  a  society  of  freemen,"  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  by  a  con- 
sUtntioD  founded  on  the  eternal  rules  of  right  reason,  and  directed  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  whole  and  of  each  individual,  is  the  noblest 
prerogative  that  can  belong  to  humanity."  This  is  the  work  of  the 
American  statesman  ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  vital  importance, 
what  character  should  he  possess,  and  how  aliall  he  be  fitted  for  his  ex- 
alted work.  To  character  belong  qualities  of  mind  and  of  heart ;  and 
in  making  up  the  'character  of  a  true  statesman,  we  place  qualities  of 
heart  first.  \ot  that  capacity  for  great  works  in  public  life  results 
from  their  presence  in  a  man,  for  integrity  and  real  goodness  of  heart 
are  perhaps  more  frequently  joined  with  ordinary  mental  endowments. 
But  in  the  constitution  of  things,  there  is  little  cause  to  fear  that  a  vir- 
tuous and  weak  man  will  ever  be  in  a  poeition  to  injure  the  public  cause 
by  his  incapacity.  Mental  power  will  have  sway,  at  all  events  ;  and  if 
uncontrolled  by  fixed  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  its  rule  is  re- 
plete with  danger  to  the  State.  The  deeds  of  a  great  man  without  prin- 
ciple may  be  splendid,  but  are  often  mischievous;  they  may  be  sublime 
in  conception  and  execution,  but  are  full  at  fatal  chances.    Let  integrity 
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then,  tw  the  butt  of  >  lUtcsmao'i  character,  common  honeatj,  if  yon 
cbooM  to  call  it  to. 

The  neoossity  on  the  part  of  tlie  American  stateauian  to  sAov  that 
he  U  honest  and  Blraightforward  is  increated  from  the  &ct  that,  mon 
than  any  other,  he  is  regarded  in  hb  positioa  as  «q  individaal  man. 
This  arises  from  the  simplicity  of  our  gov«/nment.  There  is  no  nnusiial 
pomp  and  circumstance  attending  his  elevation.  His  jMisiiion  is  proud, 
but  not  in  the  splendor  of  a  neameas  ta  roynltj  or  the  surroundings  of 
factitious  glorj.  There  are  no  tinsel  trappings  of  Dobility,  no  bewilder- 
ing magnificence  of  titles  to  shelter  weakness  or  knavery  in  a  stalion 
which  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  which,  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, CAQ  turn  them  for  a  moment  from  his  acts  and  his  character  as  a 
servant  of  the  State.  He  is  one  of  the  people,  and  the  dignity  of  station 
can  never  raise  him  above  their  scrutiny,  or  destroy  his  aooount^itity  as 
a  man. 

The  inl^rity  of  Uie  statesman,  too,  is  tntimatety  connected  with  the 
■lability  of  s  govemmeot.  Its  effect  is  manifest  not  only  in  equitable 
laws,  wise  l^slation  and  a  constant  regard  for  the  public  welfare;  hat 
also  in  tlie  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  rulers,  in  subjection  to  their 
authority  and  a  hearty  oo6peration  with  them  in  advancing  ihe  intereste 
of  the  com  mou wealth. 

Let  the  rec^tude  of  statesmen  be  doubted  or  denied,  and  BUsfHcion  of 
evil  ia  at  once  engetidered,  dig&atiifHOtion  succeeds  and  civil  tumults  and 
revolution  are  the  resalt. 

The  empire  of  reason  is  a  dear  head  and  an  honeat  heart.  With  in- 
t^rity  the  statesman  must  unite  a  laige  and  expanded  intellect;  a 
mind  inductive  and  penetrating,  marked  by  symmetry  as  well  aa 
stmogtb.  He  must  be  independent,  yet  docile;  bold,  yet  discreet; 
hopeful,  yet  vigilant  lie  must  be  earnest,  cool  and  far-sighted,  and 
among  men  exhibit  what  Wotton  so  well  defines  ia  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Milton,  "  II  volto  tdollo  J  pmiieri  Mtrelti " — (An  open  conDtenaoce 
and  a  close  breast) 

The  American  statesman  should  be  simple  in  his  life  and  manners. 
Republicanism  hita  little  sympathy  with  costumes  and  the  unnecessary 
forms  which  ding  to  courts  and  the  favorites  of  royalty.  Good  sense 
and  a  refined  taste  will  dictate  with  reference  to  these  eztemals.  It 
rany  in  fact  make  little  difference  wbether  they  are  made  a  mtdter  of 
principle  or  not.  And  yet,  there  is  auch  a  tendency  in  every  state  lo 
separate  oommnnilies  into  ranks  and  classes,  by  some  of  the  foolisi)  con- 
ceits which  pride  has  invented  for  aelf -exaltation  and  penonal  a^randise- 
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ment,  ihat  the  manifcsUtioDii  of  any  socfa  ditifMMtlioii  o«^t  to  b»  jealomlj 
watcb«d  Kud  prerentod.  Iliera  ia  *  grcM  inciODttBteiicy  bawteen  Aioer- 
icaD  democracy  in  theory  and  in  practice,  owii^  to  a  coMtant  ^ort  to 
build  on  the  ampleat  of  alt  fonndatioDs,  the  recognition  of  natural  eqaal* 
ity,  a  aodal  lyslem  embracing  all  the  monMtrous  wrong*  tbat  spring 
from  hnmao  pride  and  lot-e  of  niperi^ty.  It  was  «  forcible  nmark 
of  La&yette,  when  be  saw  the  carriage  of  the  American  minister, 
shortly  after  the  Revolation,  drive  op  to  his  hotel  in  Paris,  with  coach- 
man and  footman  in  fiill  scariet  lireriea.  "  It  seems  that  my  republicaaa 
are  getting  spoilL"  Our  statesmen  may  be  unable  to  pnvent  the  prer- 
alence  of  private  extraTaguice,  and  tbe  silly  attempts  of  weak-headed 
democrats  to  ape  the  mannen  of  a  foreign  aristocracy,  but  they  may  do 
muoh  by  example  and  iofiuenoe  to  preserve  tlie  springs  of  public  life 
nntunted. 

Since  in  a  repablic  the  man  himself  ia  scratiniied,  independent  of  his 
pnblic  capacity,  it  follows  that  his  private  life  ia  inspected,  and  in  a 
manner  becomva  tbe  public  property.  If  it  be  atained  with  any  grass 
immorality  or  vice  it  cannot  fail  to  lessen  tbe  respect  and  eonfidenoe  of 
men.  Strict  morality  is  a  powerful  pledge  of  good  faith.  In  the  midst 
of  courts  more  or  less  corrupt,  mea  may  practioa  vices  the  most 
flagrant,  and  attach  liltle  opprobrium  to  their  names;  but  the  Repub- 
lican statesman  hazards  tbe  respect  and  support  of  all  good  citi- 
zens if  he  openly  violates  the  taws  of  morality.  It  is  a  severe  oom- 
menUry  on  the  morals  of  the  public  men  of  Italy,  two  oenturies  ago, 
that  the  longest  chapter  in  a  treatise  on  statesmanship,  which  is  even 
now  tbe  most  complete  extant,  is  devoted  to  warning  tbe  statesman 
agsiosl  debauchery.  Modem  politoneas  will  probably  be  shocked  at 
tbe  presumption  of  the  author  and  tbe  prodigious  wickedness  of  Italian 
tatfismen.  Modem  nicety  with  hypercritical  scmpulouty  talks  in  char- 
itable generalities  of  the  weaknesses  of  great  men.  Philosophic  anato- 
mists proclaim  the  absence  of  backbone  in  politidans  and  statesmen, 
as  though  deep  moral  turpitude  and  deliberate  villainy  were  fittingly 
aet  forth  by  a  physical  misfortune.  Men  are  honored  witli  offloe  and 
sit  in  national  councils  to  day,  whose  private  life  would  brand  them  as 
dmnkarda,  gamblers  and  libertines.  He  whose  soul  is  sincere,  whose 
mind  is  lofty,  whose  wisdom  is  profound,  whose  judgment  is  just,  vhose 
ambition  is  for  bis  country,  and  whose  secret  walks  are  with  the  pure  in 
heart,  is  the  true  statesmsn — tbe  noblut  work  of  God. 

The  great  variety  of  duties  which  devolve  upon  tbe  stasesman,  and 
Wiut  for  dtaehai^  at  his  hand,  render  it  essential  that  his  knowledge 
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should  extend  over  'the  whole  field  which  his  work  embraces — that 
field  coven  every  subject  wliere  a  question  orhumnn  right  is  concerned. 
Prejudice  is  the  result  of  ignorani^e,  and  is  fatal  to  a  just  &nd  discrini- 
inating  discharge  of  duty.  Hence  the  studies  of  the  slatesinan  should 
be  such  as  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  infonn  and  enlarge  the  mind,  as 
well  as  to  bring  it  under  control  by  severe  di<^pliDe. 

The  statesman  must  be  "  the  prophet  of  the  past,"  use  all  available 
means  for  the  highest  ends,  so  shape  all  measures,  and  or^nize  all  in- 
Btitutions,  that  by  their  inherent  nature,  their  operation  shall  be  advance- 
ment towards  a  more  perfect  and  beiiefik:«nt  system.  The  value  of  his- 
torical studies  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  researches  of  the 
statesman  are  of  necessity  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  hiHtonan  ;  yet 
in  particular  direciions  they  should  be  equally  deep  and  comprehensive. 
The  history  of  certain  periods,  with  a  careful  study  of  State  papers  and 
the  lives  of  the  most  promineot  characters,  is  more  profitable  than  a 
wider  range  of  mere  reading.  Burke  was  unquestionably  better  versed 
in  early  British  history  than  Hume;  yet  only  for  the  purposes  of  states- 
manship.  Nothing  can  so  enlarge  the  mind,  guide  the  judgment,  and 
sharpen  sagacity,  as  aa  acquaintance  with  history.  Besides  it  has 
moral  uses,  and  is  not  without  its  effect  on  the  charact^ir  of  the  states- 
man himself.  History  is  busy  with  us,  was  the  sublime  thought  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  when  the  terrors  of  the  scaffold  were  before  her. 
History  is  busy  with  my  country,  should  be  the  constant  thought  of  the 
statesman,  moving  him  to  more  faithful  efforts  to  promote  her  pHMper- 
ity,  and  perpetuate  her  fame.  Another  important  means  of  discipline 
and  culture  is  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages.  The  importance  of 
classical  studies  is  generally  understood  and  acknowledged  ;  but  the 
value  of  an  acquaintance  with  modern  languages,  especially  to  the 
statesman,  seems  to  be  little  thought  of.  The  history  and  progress  of 
language  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  and  progress  of 
events.  Languid  is  often  the  most  faithful  record  of  the  past.  It 
reveals  habits  of  life,  modes  of  thinking,  changes  rf  national  fortune,  and 
is  the  universal  type  of  civilization.  A  knowledge  of  other  languages 
gives  the  statejiman  a  greater  command  of  his  own,  and  enables  him  to 
perceive  its  capabilities  and  to  impart  force  and  elegance  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  State  papers.  The  liberalizing  influence  of  these  studies  is 
great  in  rendering  the  mind  versatile  and  many-sided.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience  also  they  are  not  of  inconsiderable  use.  They  facilitate 
diplomatic  intercourse,  and  go  far  to  insure  tlie  correct  transaction  of 
State  affairs.    There  Is  something  ridiculous  in  the  idea  of  an  Am- 
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baa»ador  EztrnonJiiiaTj  blundering  through  hia  braakrutin  a  cafS,  with 
a  phnwe  book,  or  risking  Lib  life  in  duel  to  preserve  bis  bouor  wben  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  would  preserve  bis  life  and  honor  too.  8urely  a 
knowledge  of  French  should  be  required  in  nn  American  Minister  Flen- 
ipotentiary.  Legutui  ttt  vir  bamu  peregre  mititu  ad  mmtiendum  reipub- 
licat  eauta,  lays  WottOB;  and  while  be  meant  it  only  as  satire,  it 
ahawe  bow  impressed  was  his  miod  with  tbe  nec«eiityof  skillful  speech, 
artful  addrosB,  and  a  guarded  manner,  iu  performing  tbe  duties  of  an 
AmbaBsador.  It  is  a  disgracfi  that  a  man  should  be  capable  of  lying  ia 
any  Innguage ;  but  it  ia  a  noble  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  speak  the 
truth  skillfully  in  many.  Tbe  study  of  sound  philosophy  deepens  the 
channels  of  thought,  and  does  much  to  enable  one  to  follow  right  rea- 
aon.  It  is  a  grand  regulator.  It  brings  the  mind  under  control,  classi- 
fies knowledge,  and  makes  it  available  in  tbe  practical  matters  of  gov- 
ernment. There  can  be  nothing  so  highly  adapted  to  render  a  states- 
man morally  correct,  and  show  him  him  that  a  conscientious  adher- 
ence to  tlie  principles  of  right  in  all  things,  is  compatible  with  good 
policy  as  the  study  of  sound  philosophy. 

The  philosophic  statesman  is  far  above  the  statesman  who  is  only 
political.  Adam  Smith  and  Tiirgot  have  proved  that  "  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  man,"  are  perfectly  consistent  with  sound,  worldly  policj  ; 
while  Fox  and  many  of  his  school  held  that  the  Christian  nations  of 
France  and  England  were  nntural  and  unalterable  enemies.  The  sug- 
gestions of  philosophy  may  often  be  utterly  impracticable,  as  things  are. 
But  what  can  be  hoped  if  statesmen  have  no  correct  theory,  no  system 
in  view  which  is  just  and  right,  when  (be  workings  of  a  present  system 
are  full  of  grievous  wrong,  and  conscience  ia  driven  into  privnle  life  by 
tbe  fierce  of  circumstances!  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  Lis  own  and  other  lands,  the  study  of  international  taw,  of  political 
economy,  of  foreign  notional  jurisprudence,  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a 
statesman's  education.  He  must  note  diligently  the  defects  of  various 
•ystenis  of  government,  and  mark  their  eicellencies.  He  must  be  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  social  structure  of  his  nation  and  study  bow  the  welfare 
of  communities  may  beet  be  promoted  by  legislation.  While  studies 
like  these  are  calculated  to  brace  tbe  mind  of  the  statesman,  and 
strengthen  it  by  scientific  discipline,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  disqualify  him  to  grasp  practical  results.  Theories  of  perfect  govern- 
ments are  useful  a*  standards ;  but  the  statetman  must  often  give  up 
favorite  ideas,  and  fine  systems,  and  come  freely  to  very  simple  conclu- 
sions, where  demonstration  ie  impossible.  Pythagoras  was  unsucce«afnl 
ID  establishing  a  social  organization  at  Crotona.     John  Locke  was  the 
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■ulhor  of  the  ciploded  conttJtution  o(  South  Cnralins,  tmd  the  » 
of  Owen  and  Fourier  have  aignall;  failed. 

The  iiifiueoce  of  hteniy  purauita  and  itudies  on  the  character  of  tb« 
ataUsaman  and  his  jiublic  effort!^  it  moat  marked. 

Tliey  diffuse  caimneaa  and  dignity  over  liis  whole  thought*  and 
actions ;  they  add  polinh  to  natire  stren^,  Hnd  impart  to  grandeur  the 
finish  of  repose.  A  genuine  appreciation  of  Uie  fioe  arts,  particularly 
the  noble  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  an  active  interest  in  th« 
progress  of  tuience,  are  essential  in  ihe  statesman.  Perfection  in  art 
and  advancement  in  scientiSo  discovery,  are  teats  of  national  refioement 
and  prosperity.  Lastly,  we  meoiion  Oratory.  The  Roman  idea  of  a 
statesman  was  expressed  by  Quinctilian :  "  Vir  bontu  dicmdi  peritutT' 
In  later  times  it  has  become  the  &)<hion  to  look  upon  the  power  of 
oratory  as  superxeded  by  the  press.  But  thin  is  a  shallow  idea,  a  notion 
mistaken  and  falte.  Ihe  world  never  saw  a  finer  instance  of  the  power 
of  eloquence  over  the  popular  mind  in  its  most  ungovernable  state,  than 
that  of  a  few  years  unce,  when  a  single  voice  stayed  the  most  furiona 
mob  that  ever  burned  with  the  fire  of  madness  and  hate,  held  them  in 
check  for  houra,  and  turned  them  back  when  intent  on  murderous  de- 
struction. The  splendor  of  that  action  was  a  new  triumph  of  Lamar- 
tine.  When  Mirabeau  Kcresmed  into  the  startled  ear  of  the  French  con- 
stituent assembly,  the  words,  "  When  I  ^hake  my  terrible  locks  all 
France  trembles,"  be  electrified  tbe  Assembly  and  thrilled  a  Nation. 
The  magnilicent  moments  of  Clay,  and  the  matchless  grandenr  of  Web- 
ster, are  living  forces,  full  of  power  to  sway  American  hearts.  Orstoiy 
may  indeed  have  lost  its  preeminence.  It,  stands  not  so  much  alone  a> 
tlie  mightiest  of  agencies,  hut  holds  the  more  glorious  place  of  a  power 
amont;  powers,  itself  the  highest  and  most  divine. 

While  the  cultivation  of  oratory  gives  the  stntennan  new  power  to 
serve  hit  country,  it  also  opens  avenues  of  temptntion,  and  giv»4  him  a 
greater  opportunity  to  accomplish  selfish  ends.  When  much  depends 
on  dexterity  of  tongue,  on  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  on  plausibility,  sincerity 
is  endangered,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  truth  for  eSct  The 
eloquence  of  the  etsteem-m  should  always  serve  for  the  forcible  display 
of  truth.  To  utter  what  is  new  liecause  it  can  be  defended  by  an 
ingenious  sophism,  or  what  is  splendid  and  false  because  it  can  be 
dolhed  in  a  happy  phase,  is  fatal  to  soundness  and  honesty.  Eloquence 
in  the  hands  of  a  bad  man  is  a  dangerous  tool.  Demagogues  are  a 
nuisance  and  capital  sc^ourge,  a  public  pest ;  their  use  of  oratory  is  an 
outrage.     As  cunning  is  tbe  low  mimicry  of  wisdom,  so  is  demag<^e- 
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ism  of  oraloiy.  Tben  most  effectual  check  lies  in  the  exeniple  and  in- 
flueoce  of  the  true  orator  sad  aULeaniaQ  liimMit  Th«H  conuderndons 
referring  to  the  training  of  the  stateaman,  are  of  general  application. 
But  while  Aroeri<;an  institutions,  science,  art  and  literature,  sra  in  a 
uaacent  atate,  and  require  the  moulding  hand  ofekill  and  power  to  sli ape 
them  fur  present  beneficence  and  future  perfection,  there  is  an  imperative 
demand  for  the  higheiit  Bttaimnents  in  the  American  statesmnn.  This 
truth  it  impressed  on  erery  thoughiful  and  patriotic  mind.  The  history 
of  our  country  is  full  of  pleasing  portents  and  hopeful  indications.  The 
glory  of  our  statesmansbip  and  the  superior  chai'aoter  of  our  early  ora- 
tory, have  awakened  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  point  to  yet 
higher  results.  But  much  of  this  belongs  to  the  past.  To  day  the  view 
is  depressing,  and  we  are  ready  lo  exclaim,  "venimui  ad  rammum 
forlunae."  A  gifince  at  our  Congress  fills  us  with  shame.  Where  we 
naturally  look  to  find  the  noblest  action,  the  highest  courtesy  of  man- 
ners, and  the  refinements  of  literature  and  liberal  culture,  we  meet  with 
scenes  of  bnitality  and  traces  of  deliberate  bHrbarism.  Rhetoric  is 
made  a  taunt,  and  scholarship  is  laughed  at.  Ambitious  bluster  and 
the  moat  triumphant  fustian  pass  for  smartness  and  copiousness.  Many 
of  the  speeches  delivered  there  display  a  coarseness  of  nature  and  vul- 
garity of  sentiment,  a  diiiregard  or  ignorance  of  the  proprieties  of  speech, 
au  utter  insensibility  to  the  elegances  of  lettrrs  and  to  the  humanizing 
influences  of  the  arts  nhtch  are  revolting.  Tliere  is  a  orudeness  about 
American  style  resulting  in  part  from  a  desire  to  say  too  many  things, 
whii:h  destroys  due  precision  of  idea  and  expression. 

Our  country  is  old  enough  to  have  estsbliched  precedents,  but  our 
orators  are  slow  to  take  anything  for  granted,  and  refer  everything  to 
firvt  principles.  The  ejectment  of  a  land  clnim  reproduces  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  has  some  mysterious  connection  with  the  discovery  of 
America.  A  member  of  Congress,  whose  gray  head  is  insulied,  must 
walk  up  and  down  the  centuries  for  two  days  to  show  that  Scripture  and 
alt  antiquity  declare  that  gray  hairs  ought  to  be  reverenced — a  terrible 
revenge.  And  when  the  vexed  subject  of  coostitutional  rights  come  up, 
ambitious  fluency  knows  no  bounds  but  exhaustion.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  pretension  to  learning  and  show  of  scholarship  among  our  public 
men.  Is  a  man  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  high  office,  partisan 
prints  immediately  proclaim  him  "  a  gentleman  and  scholar,"  when  the 
chunces  are  tliat  he  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  We  do  not  foFget  the 
respect  due  to  our  country's  rulers,  nor  the  sterling  virtues  and  high 
attainments  of  many  of  them.    But  it  is  significant  of  much,  when  one 
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who  stands  nmoDg  the  first  •choixra  of  die  world,  tbe  President  of  a  dia- 
tin^i^«d  seat  of  learning,  has  ^own  that  one  of  our  highest  public 
functionarieo,  in  tb«  laie  most  important  decision  uf  the  Supreme  Court, 
based  his  arguments  on  gross  iuBccuraciea,  and  committed  the  moetinei- 
cussble  of  scholastic  blunders — mistranslation.  And  yet  later,  when:  a 
renerable  Frofeuor  in  the  same  institutioo,  in  what  appears  to  us  the 
ablest  political  paper  our  country  has  produced  since  Webster's  Hutse- 
man  letter,  has  proved  the  utt«r  fallacy  of  the  arguments  of  our  rulers 
in  a  particular  case,  showing  them  to  be  guilty  either  of  masterly  mis- 
conception of  the  right,  or  of  direct  and  positive  adhesion  to  the  wrong. 

A  noble  opportunity  was  afforded  our  Congress  to  act  for  ihe  promo- 
tion of  science  and  learning,  at  the  founding  of  the  Smithsonian  institute. 
After  gravely  discuMing  proposals  for  devoting  the  noble  legacy  which 
Smitbson  left  to  America  far  "  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  " 
into  an  agricultuist  buresu,  a  gallery  of  the  fine  arts,  or  a  national  library, 
they  adopted  a  plan  comparatively  consistent  with  the  intention  of  the 
founder,  but  have  left  the  institution  with  burdens  upon  it,  of  which  any 
liberal  country  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Surely  the  science  and  learn- 
ing of  America  deserve  more  generous  patronage  than  this  I 

Tbe  American  statesman  must  be  a  reformer.  Instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  our  nation,  he  should  strive  to  elevate 
the  views  of  bis  countrymen.  He  owes  this  to  our  free  institutions,  to 
our  noble  language  and  growing  literature,  to  ihe  claims  of  science  uid 
art,  to  the  reasonable  hopes  of  honest  men,  to  the  world,  and  to  God. 


(Samcstncss. 


The  truly  great  men  of  thia  world  have  been  earnest  men.  Many  n 
man  has  made  a  "  splendid  failure "  from  the  want  of  earnestness.  It 
must  be  so  from  the  very  nature  of  our  life.  What  we  want  is  not 
thought  so  much  as  effort,  not  genius  so  much  as  labor.  There  are  few 
men  who  do  not  possess  enough  of  common  sense  to  clear  their  way  of 
every  difficulty,  if  they  have  but  the  earnestness  to  carry  out  the  plan  their 
reason  indicates  as  tlie  best.  But  there  is  something  appalling  in  this 
earnestnesa,  this  energy  to  a  lazy  man,  and  even  to  any  man  in  his 
lighter,  lazier  moods.  Longfellow  gives  us  a  fine  instance  of  this  feel- 
ing in  a  beautiful  little  poem  in  which  he  ducribes  the  sense  of  weari- 
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ness  at  the  clow  of  the  day's  labore,  wheo  the  spirit  aeeka  repose  and 
quiet  SDJoyment  from  readiDg  poetry,  but 

"  Not  from  the  grand  old  maaten. 

Not  from  the  bardi  Bnblinie, 

WhoM  diitaot  fooUUpe  eeho 

Through  the  eonidota  of  Titae. 
For,  like  straini  of  martial  masio, 
Ttieir  might;  thonghla  luggett 
Ufa's  andlcea  toil  aod  eadearor, 
Aad  to-aight  I  long  for  reat." 
The  effect  of  earnestness  on  the  miod  ia  to  give  it  honesty  of  purpose, 
seriousDess  and  dignity.    At  first  view  it  may  teem  paradoxical  to  say 
that  eaTDestness  can  gire  honesty  to  the  character;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
earnestness  aeems  to  spring  from  honesty,  and  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  for  a  man  who  honestly  believes  any  opinion  to  feel  earnest  about 
it,  to  atrng^e  to  establish  iL     And  it  seems  even  more  doubtful  when 
ve  consider  that  some  of  the  greatest  villuns  on  earth  have  been  cfaaiv 
acterized  by  a  terrible  eameetnese  in  their  work.    But  admitting  all 
this,  it  still  seems  as  if  the  natural  effect  of  earnestness  upon  the  char- 
acter ia  to  make  it  more  honest  and  sincere.     It  has  been  said,  with 
much  truth,  that  "  a  lazy  man  cannot  be  a  Christian  ;"  for  the  Christian 
life  is  such  a  constant  struggle  as  roust  soon  weary  an  indolent  soul.     It 
is  a  conUnual  war&tre,  a  fight  with  various  successes ;  but  no  triumph 
can  "conquer  a  peace,"  submission  alone  can  give  it ;  and  he  who  sub- 
mits, who  tires  and  becomes  indifferent,  Is  lost.     So  too  he  who  baa 
nothing  that  he  believes  earnestly,  and  with  his  whole  heart,  nothing 
that  he  will  work  for,  will  fight  for,  can  scarcely  be  an  honest  man.    The 
effect  of  earnestness  is  to  give  a  vivid  sense  of  reality  to  ereiythtng 
that  occupies  the  mind.     Eeality  is  soon  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  all 
sham  and  hypocrisy  become  wearisome,  become  odious.    And  hence 
arises  the  veiy  danger  of  earnestness.     Men  who  see  wi^i  this  intensi^ 
make  most  unendurable  what  were  otherwise  tolerable.     The  judgment 
is  overpowered  by  the  feelings.    The  evils  which  are  seen  are  magnified 
a  thousand  fold  in  their  earnest,  honest  hearts,  and  with  one  sweep  they 
would  remove  it,  although  tliey  involve  the  world  in  ruin.     Mrs.  Brown- 
ing has  beaatilully  described  this  fearful  earnestness  of  the  French : 
'  "  AH  idsaiiiU 
Too  abaolnte  and  earoMl,  with  them  all 
The  idea  of  a  knife  cute  real  fieili, 
And  still,  devouring  the  aafi  iaterral 
Which  nature  placed  between  the  thoDght  and  act, 
TOL.  XZIII.  6 
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With  thot*  too  Berj  and  impatient  loob, 
Tti«y  thrMt«n  eonflagration  to  th«  world, 
And  nuh  with  moat  nnicnipulon*  logio  on 
Impoaiibla  practlca." 

But  it  it  the  fault  of  k. noble  nature, 

"  And  *o  I  am  itrong  to  ]oi«  tbii  noUa  Fraaee, 
Tbia  po«t  of  th«  nationi,  who  dream*  on 
And  waili  on  (vbila  tba  hoiuehold  got*  lo  wrack) 
Foravar,  aftar  tome  ideal  gO'id." 

Like  the  fallen  itnd  broken  columns,  tbe  inscriptions  half  obliterated, 
the  ediScea  half  buried  of  the  pattern  countriea,  aatl!y  reminding  one  of 
a  long  lost  grandeur, — this  blind  longing,  this  earnest  and  often  fatal 
atriving  after  BomeLliing  better  and  purer  are  the  mournful  "ruins"  of  a 
perfect  nature.  It  ia  all  that  is  left  of  what  was  once  a  glorioua  temple. 
We  have  said  the  effect  of  earnestness  is  to  give  seriousneas  and  dignity 
to  the  character.  Cicero  in  a  beautiful  passage  in  vhicb  he  attempta  to 
prove  that  Death  is  not  an  evil,  afler  defining  it  to  be  merely  a  aeparar 
tion  of  tbe  soul  from  the  body,  bursts  out  in  earnest  enthusiasm,  "And 
do  we  not  separate  tlie  soul  from  the  body  when  we  tear  it  away  from 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  compel  it  to  contemplate  itaelff  And  it 
a  this  fort  of  "death"  which  overtakes  the  earnest  heart — a  deHth  to 
everything  thit  is  little  and  mean,  but  a  life  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word — that  is,  in  n  lively  sensibility  for  everything  that  is  great,  and 
pure,  and  noble.  Men  who  are  in  real  earneat  about  anything  are  too 
much  engrossed  by  it  to  care  for  what  is  of  minor  importance,  lliey 
become  absorbed  in  their  work  and  forgetful  of  all  "  low-tboaghied 
care."  Such  a  man  was  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  of  England,  who  poneaaed 
all  the  eatnealness  and  seriousness  of  a  man,  with  the  freshness,  the  ten- 
derness and  simplicity  of  heart  of  a  child.  Connected  with  this  seri- 
ousness, and  indeed  inseparable  from  it,  is  a  native  dignity  of  thought 
an'l  act,  It  is  not  assumed  ;  it  has  none  of  the  stiffness  and  awkward- 
ness of  "  borrowed  majesty."  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  ia 
our  own  Washington,  much  of  whose  almost  awful  dignity  was  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  the  earnest  seriousness  of  his  manner. 

Another  very  important  thought  ia  ^e  influence  which  such  men  have 
possessed.  Among  savage  nations,  a  great  part  of  whose  life  is  spent  in 
warfore,  tbe  leaders  are  they  who  can  and  will  fight  valiantly  and  skilU 
fully,  and  all  otbera  give  way  to  them,  nod  obey  tbem  promptly  and  un- 
doubtingly.  Other  qualities  are  called  for  in  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  in  different  relations ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same.    The 
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earaeflt  man,  ha  who  will  act  wIiqd  other  men  tbrink  from  acting,  takes 
the  lead  and  tbe  rest  follow. 

And  the  influence  of  «uch  men  is  unbonnJed.  It  was  not  till  Luther 
took  the  first  step  that  the  Reformation  commenced.  Other  men  were 
ready  for  it,  the  times  were  ready  for  it,  but  the  earnest,  actjog  man  was 
needed  before  it  could  be  commenced. 

And  how  this  earnest  man  influenced  the  hearts  of  all  aroDnd  him  1 
Be  awakened  bis  age  to  serioos,  manly  thought  on  the  moat  serioas  of 
questions,  and  his  influence  is  still  moving  us.  Being  dead,  he  sdll 
speaketb.  There  is  something  grand  in  the  life  of  Luiher;  looking  at 
him  we  are  reminded  of  those  words  of  Milton,  "  H<i  who  would  write 
heroic  poems,  must  make  bis  whole  life  a  heroic  poem."  Lutlier  did 
write  poetry ;  hut  his  greatest  poem  was  epic,  and  that  was  his  life. 


A  TEAS  ago  the  first  day  of  this  month  oF  November,  the  PreAidential 
campaign  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Wo  all  remember  the  enthusiastic 
meetings,  the  torch  light  processions,  the  rockets,  transparencies,  cam- 
paign songs,  the  many  excitements  of  those  autumti  nights.  A  different 
kind  of  life  seemed  to  pervade  tbe  community.  Persons  only  met  to 
argue,  and  separated  only  when  they  were  mutually  shocked  at  each 
other's  principles,  for  to  convince  anybody  was  a  thing  never  done,  rarely 
flipected.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Kansas,  Compromises,  rights, 
chattels  and  Administration.  The  newspapers  of  course  were  filled  with 
tbe  same  things,  the  same  hackneyed  arguments,  the  same  '  appalling 
facia,'  tbe  same  '  convincing  truths,'  bscked  by  enormous  black  lettered 
headings  and  exclamation  marks.  Every  torch-light  proceesion  waa 
heralded  forth  in  tbe  morning  papers,  as  a  "  splendid  display,"  "  im- 
mense multitude,"  &c.,  <&c  Every  mass  meeting  had  "  10,000  people 
on  the  grounds  1"     Every  speech  was  a  ''  triumph  of  eloquence  I'' 

Soch  intense  eicitement,  it  seemed,  must  be  deep-seated  and  lasting, 
but  yet  November  passed,  the  meetings  ranisbed,  torch-light  processions 
went  out,  and  staring  capitals,  exclamation  marks,  roosters  with 
trumpets,  all  were  packed  away  in  dusty  heaps  in  the  back  part  of  tbe 
printing  office,  the  devil  knows  where,  there  to  wait  till  some  railroad 
train  rashes  off  tbe  track,  changing,  like  the  letter  8,  (a  fatal  one  to  rail- 
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road  corpontioDB,)  *  pauengerB '  into  '  Ku*mgeri,'  by  the  hundreds.  W« 
■ay  by  the  kundredt,  for,  in  this  age  of  blood,  small  caps  will  suffice  to 
head  a  fifty  or  serenty-fold  railroad  accident;  indeed,  accK^to  have  dis- 
appeared from  our  newspapers,  and,  in  tbeir  place,  we  have  only  '  awftil 
sacrifices  of  life,'  and  '  heart-rending  catastrophes.'  These  are  headed 
with  huge  capitals  and  placed  in  a  conspiououB  part  of  the  paper  to 
attract  attention,  so  that  the  newsboy,  whose  papers  hear  the  blackest 
title-pages,  will  get  the  moat  custom. 

We  have  a  lazy  but  somewhat  philosophic  friend,  who  will  tell  youths 
amount  and  relative  importance  of  the  news  of  the  day,  by  simply 
measuring  the  length  of  the  capital  letters  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of 
the  New  York  papers,  with  a  little  two  inch  rule  which  he  carries  in  his 
pocket,  designating  it  as  the  "Enle  of  the  Day."  He  had  it  mads 
during  the  last  campaign,  and  it  was  then  oitt  Inch  in  length,  bat  aincfl 
the  advent  of  the  "  t>ogUB  baby,"  he  has  had  a  joint  of  another  inch 
added,  and  now  considers  himself  prepared  for  the  worst  Perhapa  he 
is,  though  better  judges  think  that  the  coming  winter,  with  its  '  bard 
times,'  its  '  failures,'  '  cases  of  sufiering '  and  '  hunger  riots,'  will  put  it  to 
a  severe  test. 

Suppose,  my  dear  reader,  a  la  Guiiot,  that  you  and  I  had  been  aent 
on  an  embassy  from  the  Moon  to  the  Earth,  to  learn  what  bad  taken 
place  here  during  the  past  year.  Suppose  that  our  time  was  limited,  - 
and  that  we  were  to  gain  our  knowledge  from  the  newspapers,  s  file  of 
whiub  lie  before  us.  We  first  take  up  a  newspaper  of  the  Campaign. 
Here  we  find  so  many  staring  headings  that  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to 
seize  upon;  we  cannot  read  them  all.  However,  the  Moon  being  a  satel- 
lite of  the  Earth,  and  we,  having  enough  of  earthly  nature  to  be  greedy 
of  the  savage  style  of  literature,  are  naturally  enough  attracted  by  such 
a  beading  as 

"  A   LIB   NAILSD   TO   TBB   COUHTIB  I 

"  Last  evening,  a  committee  of  our  moat  respectable  citizens,  beaded 
by  a  brass  band  and  carrying  transparencies  and  torches,  waited  upon 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presidency,  and  had  quits 
a  conference  wilh  him,  in  the  course  of  which  he  kxpucitlt  dknied 
ever  having  killed  his  grandmother  with  an  axe,  when  a  young  man. 
We  take  pleasure  in  anaouncing  this  fact,  as  it  will  teltU  forever  the 
BASE  RXPOHT  by  which  the  Republicans  have  already  secured  many 
thousand  votes  in  the  rural  districts." 

But  we  must  be  impartial,  and  »o  we  select  from  a  paper  of  the  oppo- 
site party : 
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**  UETROPOLITAHS,    arise! 

"  W«  learn  bj  Telegraph,  that  John  C.  Fremont,  unAa  the  advice  of 
several  prominent  members  of  the  Republican  Party,  in  order  to  secure 
the  vote  of  New  York  city,  dedded  at  a  late  hour  last  night,  to  den; 
publicly  tliat  he  eat  dog-fieeh  while  at  the  Rocky  Mountain*.  Gentle- 
men of  the  Fifth  Avenue  1  Will  you  any  longer  refuse  to  cast  your 
Totea  for  this  far-famed  traveler,  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  taste  and  refine- 
ment, from  your  own  midst)" 

Having  thug  gained  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  politics,  we  turn  over 
ihe  papers  in  search  of  other  items.  After  December  the  capitals  dis- 
appear aud  the  current  of  life  runs  smoothly  on,  nothing  breaking  the 
monotony  save  perhaps  an  extra  "  embezzleroent "  or  execution  of  some 
important  criminal. 

We  look  £uther^  on,  psaaing  by  several  weeks,  stopping  however  to 
glance  for  a  moment  at  such  headings  as  "New  Developments!"  "A 
Young  Man  lives  in  StyleT  "He  drives  a  fast  horsel"  "He  gives 
Champs^e  Suppers  r  "Eitensive  Forgeries  P  "  Huntington  in  Prison  P 
"  Sale  of  his  Furniture  I"  These,  a  friend  tells  us,  are  nothing  new,  and 
so  we  will  not  stop  to  read,  but  turn  over  till  we  come  to  a  set  of  papers 
for  several  weeks,  headed  in  large  letters,  "81  Bond  Street  I"  Here 
capitals  are  so  common  and  bloated,  items  are  so  numerous  and  excla- 
mation points  so  abundant,  thst  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  we  will 
select,  and  finally  choose  two  or  three  at  random. 

"appkaranok  or  thx  hodsi. 

"  Half  of  the  upper  front  comer-room  blind  has  been  opened  nnoe  our 
last  edition.  In  other  respects,  the  appearance  of  the  house  does  not 
vary  from  that  described  in  the  morning's  issue  of  Wednesday." 

"  RBHABKB    07    THE    CROWO. 

"  One  woman  was  heard  to  remark,  by  our  reporter,  '  Oh  dear !  my 
bonnet's  all  smsshed  to  a  pancake  V  A  man  near  the  door  cried  out  in 
a  tone  of  great  anguish,  '  Get  off  my  corns  P  It  is  supposed  from  the 
depth  of  feeling  exhibited  by  this  man,  thst  he  is  a  relation  of  the 
victim.  Small  boys  were  crying  on  all  sides,  in  a  very  excited  tone — 
'  Eres  the  Herald  1  Times !  Tribune  1' " 

"  SHOE    OF    THB    SERVANT, 

"It  has  been  extensively  reported  among  our  citJzens,  that  there  is  a 
large  hole  in  the  sole  of  the  left  shoe  of  Bridget,  the  servant  girl. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  but  it  is 
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certainly  the  duty  of  the  Coroner  t«  look  into  such  matters  and  unraTcl 
the  mystery  which  may  lie  concealed  there." 

"ASOKnioca  lettbrsI 

"  Since  the  above  was  in  press,  we  learn  that  several  anonymous  let- 
ters have  been  received  by  the  Chief  of  Police  and  others,  which,  in- 
stead of  tending  to  solve  the  matter,  only  wrap  it  in  secrecy  more  pro- 
fijand.    Wegire  tielow  one  of  these : 

.  '"  cheef  ol  The  |>oleea.    fe  faw  fum  i  Smel  the  Bind  uf  An  english- 
mun  I     blud  I     Bewaire  uf  grumpej  jim  V  " 

Our  taste  for  "bind  "is  satisfied;  let  us  turn  on  and  see  what  will 
bring  out  the  eiolamaiion  marks  neit.  But  what  is  ibis  I  We  haven't 
turned  far,  when  we  suddenly  behold  the  "  noous  babt  "  staring  at  us 
from  the  page  t  What  can  U  mean  !  As  for  the  '  boqus,'  the  age  of 
bumbag  has  gone  by,  Barnum  has  fled  to  Europe,  and  people  are  ban- 
ning to  learn  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  and  the  '  babt,' — 
why,  babies  never  were  interesting  outside  of  the  family,  and  yet  here 
we  have  in  enormous  capitals — 

"thS   BOQirs  BABT  AT  BABKUU'el 

"  Our  reporter  has  just  returned  in  time  for  this  edi^oo  with  ibe  fol- 
lowiog  items,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  lady  readers  : 

"  THAT  DI^BSID   BABT'b  IIES  1 

"  There  has  been  a  great  dispute  about  the  baby's  eyes  between  Mre, 

Q ,  of  Fifth   Avenue,  and    the  el^ant  Mad.  R ,  of  Madison 

Square.     Mod.  R insists  that  tfaey  are  of  a  light  blue,  and  Mrs. 

Q is  equally  certain  that  they  are  a  light  shade  of  black.     What 

the  final  decision  will  be  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  would  advise  fashiona- 
bles Dot  to  side  with  Madame  B ,  for  it  is  whispered  in  gay  circles 

that  Mrs.  Q contemplates  giving  an  el^;Bnt  entertainment  early  in 

the  season." 

"  MISB  C ,   OF   14th  8Tt   KISBES  THK  BOQUS  B  ! ! 

"As  our  reporter,  pencil  in  band,  wailing  for  items,  was  standing 
near  the  spot  where  the  baby  was,  he  heard — 'Ob  you  little  dear!  I 
can't  stand  it  auy  longer!  I  must  eat  you  up  1'  and  taming,  beheld 
the  graceful  and  accoropliBhed  Miss  C,  of  14tb  st^  kisung  the  baby 
with  the  greatest  warmth." 

"  ADDXNDA. 

"Since  yesterday  morning  (he  baby  has  received  several  elegant  gifls 
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of  clothing  and  jewelry,  ^mong  these  onr  reporter  noticed  an  elegant 
baby-cape  from  the  celebrated  finn  of  Brag,  Toady  tc  Co,  No.  999} 
Broadway ;  an  expensive  Roger-ring  from  an  '  upper  ten  lady  ;'  and  a 
richly  chased  silver  cup  from  a  '  female  friend,' " 

"  Who  can  this  baby  be  t"  we,  citizens  of  the  Moon,  innocently  nak, 
but  receiving  no  answer,  not  having  time  to  pursue  our  inquiries  in  that 
direction  any  farther,  we  turn  the  file  of  papers  till  we  come  to  Sep- 
tember. Here,  "Statement  of  a  Passenger,"  "Condition  of  the  Ma- 
cbinerj,"  "  Last  half  hour  before  sinking,"  lead  us  to  infer  that  we  have 
■truck  upon  a  shipwreck,  and  so  we  bave,  as  we  discover  when  we 
glance  over  the  items  and  find  them  for  the  mo  t  part,  scenes  of  terror 
and  misery,  described  with  all  the  sickening  Paul-Pry  detail  and  heart- 
less exsggeratj  on  which  'hard  times'  can  hammer  out  of  a  penny-a-liner. 
Here  we  find  a  Pictorial  slipped  in  by  chance.  It  has  on  one  side 
a  huge  picture  of  the  accident,  at  least,  so  it  is  entitled.  Let  us  examine 
it.  Clear  up,  on  one  side  of  the  page,  rises  a  wave,  more  faithful  to  the 
engraver's  pocket  than  to  nature.  It  curie  over  and  is  about  to  engnlf 
a  great  number  of  small  irregular  black  things  which  are  scattered 
about  beneath,  and  which,  we  judge  from  the  connection,  are  intended 

to  represunt  men,  when, it  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  pencil  of  ■*  the 

eye-witness  who  sketched  it  on  the  spot."  On  the  next  page  ice  have 
imaginary  portraita  of  "  Capt.  Soandso,  as  he  Appeared  at  the  pumps  " — 
"  Hon.  Wbalahisname,  buckling  on  his  life- preserver," — taken  from  (he 
bandit  pictures  of  yellow-covered  literature,  woodcuts  sold  by  the 
wholesale  to  Pictorial  publishers,  to  be  used  as  occasion  demands.  But 
our  time  is  growing  short,  and  as  we  turn  over  the  last  few  pages  of  the 
year,  we  see  nothing  but  "  MoBi  FAiLUBBal"  "  Cleabino  HoceKr 
"Habd  Times  r  "Hdhobr  MaETiNasI"  "  Extbbmr  Dhstitutiok  1" 

Wc  have  finished,  and  now  comes  the  summing  up  of  the  year's 
news.  Here  we  find  as  much  difficulty  (and  of  the  same  kind)  as  does 
Guizot,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  few  isolated  facts 
which  he  selects  from  history.  We  look  in  despair  through  the  artJcle 
headed  "  Hard  Hmes,"  hoping  to  find  some  sort  of  a  general  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  past  year,  but  no  1  we  find  nothing  but  complaints  of 
the  "fast  age,"  "extravagance,"  "  vitiated  tastes  of  the  public,"  ikc. 
What,  then,  shall  we  tell  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moon  about  the  Earth ) 
Shall  we  not  tell  them  that  we  find  their  leading  newspapers  printing 
supplements  cont«ntng  "full  and  accurate  details  of  the  late  murder," 
that  we  find  them  fillmg  three  fourths  of  their  sheeta  with  reports  of 
Coroner's  inquests,  and  striking  off  extra  editions  of  these,  fit  only  for 
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the  peruMil  of  a  race  of  butcher  boyn  or  medical  atudenta ;  thM  n«  fii>d 
tbeia,  whenever  there  is  a  railroad  accident,  despalching  to  the  »Mne  a 
corps  of  biood'thiraty  reporters,  who  bring  back  a  Blring  of  items  that 
would  disgrace  a  cannibal  bill  of  fare,  mingled  with  coarse  jests,  think- 
ing that  they  thus  imitate  Shakespeare  and  heighten  tragedy  by  intro- 
ducing comedy ;  that  we  find  them  lieraldiog  the  fiillies  and  fooleries 
over  a  bogus  baby  and  the  crimes  of  a  bogus  mother,  with  as  mndi 
glee  as  if  they  were  removing  instead  of  deepening  the  effects  of  the 
crime ;  that  we  find  them  doing  all  this,  and  yet  complaining  of  the 
"vitiated  tastes  of  the  public."  ^es!  tbe  public  tastes  are  vitiated,  and 
it  is  this  bloody  detail  of  the  newspaper?  that  has  contributed  to  it  in 
no  smnll  degree,  so  that  now  almost  evei^body  takes  pienfure,  a  cruel 
pleasure,  in  reading  accounts  of  suffering  and  wrong.  Everybody,  we 
repeat,  from  the  stable-boy  who  gloats  over  the  Police  Gazette  and 
feasia  on  crime  which  disgraces  the  metropolis,  up  to  the  President,  who 
"moif  chterfully  admits  that  the  necessity  for  sending  troops  into  Kan- 
aas  reflects  no  credit  upon  the  character  of  our  country."  This  savage 
appetite  for  bloody  news,  this  "most  cheerfully"  making  admissions 
which  should  wring  sorrow  from  the  heart  of  a  trm  patriot,  is  > 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  age.  It  might  have  enisted  to  some 
extent  among  the  ancients — in  foot,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
little  Greeks  ran  out  as  eagerly  to  hear  the  old  man  at  the  gale  sing 
how  the  "bloody  eye-balls  rolled  in  the  dust"  But  Homer  sang  of 
his  country's  glory, — these  'take  pleasure  in  Isying  before  their  readers ' 
their  country's  disgrace  and  crime.  He  elevated  the  minds  of  his 
hearers, — thes*  pander  to  a  taste  nhicli  they  themselves  have  vitiated. 
Ancient  literature  led  the  Ancients  forward.  Where  is  this  Press  Gang 
leading  us  I  b.  r.  b. 


nrorrtnct  foe  Cam. 

Law  is  not  self-operative.  The  legislative  and  judicial  functions  are 
incomplete  without  the  executive;  and  this,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
representative  of  force,  either  moral  or  physical,  is  wholly  without  effi- 
ciency. There  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  construct  a  political  sys- 
tem which  by  virtue  of  its  perfect  organization  might  dispense  with  ex- 
ternal support;  in  which  all  the  discordant  eteroenta  of  aoiuety  sliould 
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act  as  checks  and  bnlanceg  on  each  other.  Prom  Plato  to  the  French 
EncyclopaedUts,  this  problem  has  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
but  has  hitherto  failed  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  A  self-acting  govern- 
luent  is  as  great  a  desideratum  in  politics,  aa  a  self-acting  machine  in  the 
arts  :  neither  is  wholly  despaired  of.  In  one  respect,  however,  physical 
philosophers  are  more  fortunate  than  political ;  while  ^e  former  have 
only  the  Inertnees  of  matter  to  overcome,  the  latter  mast  encounter  the 
active  opposition  of  the  human  nil!. 

These  philosophers  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  when  such  a  govern- 
ment  niji  be  possible,  none  will  he  required; — the  condilions  under 
which  it  cat!  exist  will  have  removed  the  neceasity  for  its  existence.  A 
government  nithout  force  is  not  one  suited  to  the  wants  of  human  so- 
ciety. How  little  of  stability  any  political  system  in  itself  possesses  may 
be  seen  ia  the  sodden  overthrow  which  all  have  sooner  or  later  experi- 
enced. Law  is  the  foandailon  on  which  all  society  rests,  but  la  itself  not 
self-supporting. 

Physical  laws  carry  their  efficiency  with  them.  The  power  which 
established  is  also  exerted  in  upholding  them.  The  law  and  its  opera- 
tion are  inseparable,  are  always  united  both  in  fact  and  in  idea,  for  (he 
reason  that  Nature's  laws  are  not  abstract  rules,  but  living,  energetic 
principles. 

Civil  law  is  endowed  with  no  euch  efficiency.  Its  power  is  either 
phjMcat,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  government  to  enforce  obedience,  or 
moral,  operating  in  the  mind  of  the  citizen  to  secure  voluntary  submis- 
aion.  It  ia  by  virtue  of  these  two  elements  of  force  that  law  exerta 
whatever  of  influence  it  posseases.  But  though  generally,  if  not  always, 
united,  they  by  no  menus  sustain  the  same  unvarying  relation  to  each 
other.  Hie  dominion  of  brute  force  and  the  reign  of  moral  ideas  mark 
the  two  extremes  of  social  degradation  and  elevation.  But  tbe  nature 
of  the  force  which  government  employs  is  not  merely  a  characteristic 
and  consequence  of  the  oondilion  of  society  ;  it  is  likewise  an  efficient 
cause  of  that  condition.  Government  and  society  act  and  react  on  each 
other;  eo  intimate  is  the  relation  between  them  that  the  least  forward 
or  backward  movement  in  one  is  attended  by  a  similar  movement  in 
the  other. 

The  progress  of  society  is  thus  coinddent  with  the  growth  of  this 
moral  element  in  government.  The  absolute  supremacy  of  the  one 
would  be  the  perfection  of  the  other.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  destiny 
of  humanity.  Society  will  never  reach  that  point  of  improvement  when 
it  can  dispense  entirely  with  the  aid  of  physical  force;  lis  highest  at- 
tainment will  be  only  an  indefinite  approximation  to  this. 
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We  propose  to  coDHider  more  particularly  the  moral  element  of  lav 
on  which  the  security  of  modem  Society  in  so  great  a  measure  rests,  I0 
discover  its  origin  and  conditions,  and  afterwards  to  trace  its  growth. 

firtt,  iiB  origin. 

Law  defines  the  relations  existing  between  the  individual  and  soctetj, 
■nd  enforces  the  mutual  obligations  arising  therefrom.  The  sentinient  of 
reverence  which  is  simply  the  recogniLion  and  acknowledgment  within 
us  of  this  authority,  points  to  the  same  foundation  with  society  itself, 
the  source  of  these  obligations.  The  question  then  resolves  itself  into 
that  of  the  origin  of  sodety.  Dat  the  light  ulready  acquired  will  aid  ns 
in  the  investigatjon.  No  theory  is  admissible  which  fails  to  satisfy  at 
once  both  thoM  conditions.  Any  explanation  of  society  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  reverence  for  law  may  safely  be  rejected.  Let  us 
apply  this  teat  to  the  various  theories  of  society.  There  are,  aa  Cole- 
ridge remarks,  substantially  but  three,  to  which  all  others  may  uliimale- 
ly  be  reduced. 

The  first  is  that  generally  associated  with  the  name  of  Hobbes.  This 
confounds  the  distJaction  between  right  and  wrong,  making  right  to 
consist  simply  io  the  will  of  the  stronger.  Wrong,  therefore,  if  it  exist, 
can  be  only  in  the  condition  of  the  weaker.  The  social  instinct  is  fear, 
which  brings  men  into  unwilling  submiMion  to  superior  force.  Society 
thus  constituted,  the  aid  of  custom  is  called  in  to  overcome  ibe  natural 
repulsioQ  of  selfishness  and  by  reconciling  man  to  his  lot,  to  make  his 
wretched  condition  more  endurable. 

We  read  of  prisoners  who,  on  being  released  from  a  long  and  dreary 
confinement,  have  begged  to  be  conducted  back  to  their  dungeons,  bo 
that  a  society  organized  on  the  system  of  Hobbes  is  perhaps  not  wholly 
inconceivable.  But  the  impossibility  of  reverence  for  a  law,  which 
originating  in  no  obligation  is  sustained  by  force,  need*  no  demonstra- 
don. 

The  second  theory  is  that  held  by  the  philosophers  of  tbe  French 
Revolution,  Rousseau  and  hia  successors.  Asserting  the  supremacy  rf 
human  reason  it  acknowledges  no  obligation  not  dedncible  from  it  and 
denies  to  society,  in  and  of  itself,  any  authority  to  circumacril)e  the  lib- 
erty of  the  individual.  In  its  aniiety  to  guard  personal  freedom  it  takes 
from  the  laws  of  society  that  sacredneas  which  aione  can  secure  for  ibem 
the  respect  of  the  ciiisen.  This  theory,  like  the  preceding,  em  in  tak- 
ing a  purely  human  view  of  the  great  fact  of  society,  but  the  error  is  in 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  one  degrades  man  to  the  level  of  the  bmle; 
tbe  other  clothes  him  in  the  garb  of  reason  and  worships  bim  as  a  gc*l> 
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The  third  mod  Ust  theory  regnnls  society  neither  u  *  necessity  of 
hnman  weakDess,  nor  as  ko  invention  of  huraita  retuon,  but  m  a  divioA 
nstJtution  clothed  with  all  the  authority  requinta  for  its  protection  and 
mprovemenL  This  theory  alone  explHias  all  the  phenomena  of  society 
:n  a  manner  con«stent  with  reverence  for  law  as  its  expressed  will.  Tbs 
motives  to  obedience  which  the  systems  of  Hobbes  and  Roussenu  afford 
are  respectively,  the  fear  of  punishment  aiid  the  hope  of  rewarii,  but 
this  alone,  by  an  appeal  lo  right  and  justice,  can  awaken  the  nobler  sen- 
timent of  reverence. 

Secondly,  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  possible  for  this  sentiment 
to  exist  we  find  to  be  two;  a  right  attitude  of  the  individual  toward 
society,  and  of  society  toward  the  individual. 

The  first  of  these  we  have  in  effect  already  stated.  Any  theory  of 
society  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  reverence  for  law,  must, 
when  held  as  a  practical  belief,  be  hostile  to  the  emotion  itself.  History 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  this  truth.  It  was  easy  to  foretell  the 
downfall  of  the  government  inaugurated  by  the  French  Revolution  from 
the  absence  of  the  condition  on  which  alone  its  stability  could  reet.  A 
correct  view  of  man's  lelaiions  to  society,  not  necessarily  in  the  form  of 
a  philosophical  belief^  but  as  a  practical  conviction,  is  essential  as  the 
first  condition  of  reverence  for  law. 

But  Ibis  does  not  comprise  all  the  conditions  of  the  onse.  Society  is 
under  obligations  to  the  individual  likewise.  If  be  owes  to  tlie  laws 
obedience  and  support,  they  also  owe  him  security  and  protection.  If 
he  refuse  to  discharge  his  obligation,  government  has  the  power  to  en- 
force  its  demands;  while  for  any  fulure  on  its  own  part,  it  is  not  direct- 
ly responsible  to  the  individual.  If  every  other  resource  fail,  be  must 
vindicate  for  himself  the  rights  which  society  is  either  unwilling  or  uii> 
able  to  secure  to  him.  A  state  of  confusion  and  violence  is  the  conse- 
quence.    Lawlessness  prevails. 

■'  And  why  (    BeosDse  tha  good  old  nils 
Snffiaeth  tham ;  Uia  tjmpls  plan 
That  thay  should  take  whu  have  the  power, 
And  thaj  should  keap  who  cao." 
But  there  is  still  another  and  more  sacred  duty  which  government  owes 
to  itself  and  to  the  citizen,  a  sUll  more  imperative  condition  of  revei^ 
ence  ;  not  to  be  guilty  of  any  poutive  wrong,  or  by  any  voluntary  act 
to  outrage  the  natural  aen^ment  of  justice.     Politically  speaking,  sins 
of  omission  are  far  more  venial  than  sins  of  commission.     The  crimi- 
nal law  recognizes  this  principle  in  affording  to  the  accused  every  op- 
portunity of  justification,  preferring  the  escape  of  the  guilty  to  the 
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conviction  of  tbe  innocenL  QoTernmeDt  mtiy  overlook  with  impuntl/ 
ft  tbouund  offenses  sooner  than  itself  be  giiiltj  of  one.  So  &r  u  the 
goverDinent  alone  is  coDcerned,  such  an  act  is  suicidal  aod  therefore  im- 
politic But  its  guilt  and  evil  do  not  stop  here ;  it  weakens  the  foun- 
dation of  society  itself.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  recent  Drad  Scott 
decision  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  mischief!  The  immedisle 
wrong  which  it  inflicted  on  its  victim  by  conwgnin^  him  to  tbe  do<»n  of 
a  slave,  or  even  tbe  possible  wrong  which  it  may  occasion  to  those  who 
hereafter  may  come  within  \\e  influence,  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
wrong  done  to  justice  herself.  Driven  from  the  highest  judicial  tribu- 
nal she  will  yet  set  up  ber  court  in  the  heart  of  the  citizen,  and  there 
not  only  reverse  tbe  sentence  pronounced  against  herself^  but  also  pass 
judgment  on  her  betrayers. 

Thirdly,  tbe  growth  of  this  senUment  may  be  traced  first,  by  its  in- 
fluance  upon  the  form  of  government,  which  indicates  the  amount  of 
phyaicat  force  necessary  for  the  eiecution  of  law ;  and  secondly,  by  its 
effect  on  the  criminal  code  which  measures  the  punishment  requidte  to 
restrain  crime. 

In  its  effect  on  government  we  notice  three  stages  of  developerant. 
Its  first  and  simplest  manifestaiion  is  absolute  submission  to  tbe  authori- 
ty of  one.  We  will  not  discuss  here  tbe  claims  of  the  vatioua  forms  of 
government  to  priority.  Whether  or  not  an  absolute  monarchy  be  first 
in  order  of  time,  it  is  first  in  order  of  ideas,  the  simplest  form  under 
which  any  extended  society  can  exist.  Here,  theoretically  at  least,  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  is  supreme,  and  tbe  pr«ud  declaration  of  Louii 
XIV,  "lam  the  State,"  is  nut  altogether  unwarranted.  Lawbssno 
separate,  independent  existence,  but  is  simply  the  expression  of  an  indi* 
vidual  will,  dependent  on  that  for  ita  origin  and  continuance.  Keitfasr 
is  it  abstract  in  form.  The  idea  of  law  is  inseparable  from  that  of  ths 
lawgiver.  This  is  a  necessity  of  uneducated  minds  which  are  insenubls 
to  the  force  of  moral  ideas,  till,  like  religious  truth,  tbey  are  symbolized 
and  embodied  in  a  visible  form  and  thus  made  level  to  their  spprebensiou. 
Tbe  incapacity  of  an  uncivilised  people  for  self-government,  lies  not  M 
much  in  their  inability  to  devise  a  practicable  form,  or  in  their  incapio- 
ity  for  self-imposed  restraint,  aa  in  the  dulneas  of  their  moral  perception*. 

Under  such  a  form  of  government,  reverence  for  law  aa  a  distinct 
feeling  can  hardly  be  said  to  exidt ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign.  He  is  the  object  of  gratitude  or  hatred  as  his  rule  is  milil 
or  oppressive.  Tbe  sentiment  of  reverence  requires  for  its  object  sota^ 
thing  more  stable  than  the  vacillating  will  of  a  sovereign,  which  itsdf, 
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without  control,  clHims  authority  to  control  the  will  of  the  subject  Only 
wbeu  law  begins  to  be  founded  on  the  immutable  prindples  of  right 
does  it  beoome  a  proper  object  of  rererence. 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  stage  of  derelopment,  and  we  find  its 
condi^ons  in  tha  constitnlional  monarchy.  Law  is  no  longer  derived  from 
the  wilt  of  a  single  individaal ;  a  separat«  source,  a  higher  sanction  is 
recogniied.  The  eofereign  still  rules,  hut  in  conformity  to  a  law  placed 
over  him.  The  moral  power  of  law  is  here  fitst  recc^ized  as  a  distinct 
element,  though  not  yet  wholly  divorced  from  the  physical.  The  sov- 
ereign no  longer  r^arded  a>  the  only  source  of  law,  still  ae<]uire8  dignity 
as  its  representative,  and  law  not  yet  self-BUStaining  is  strengtbeoed  by 
t]ie  dignity  of  royalty. 

There  remains  but  one  more  step  to  the  complete  emancipation  of 
law,  and  this  we  find  in  a  democratic  government.  Here  the  sul^tita- 
lion  of  moral  for  ph;^ical  force  as  the  Eustaiuing  power  of  government 
is  complete.  The  only  importance  which  attaches  to  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  is  conferred  upon  him  by  the  law  which  he  represents. 

Thus  the  growth  of  this  moral  power  tends  inevitably  to  popularize 
government.  For  of  these  two  elemenU,  the  moral  and  physical,  one  is 
the  complement  of  the  other,  sustaining  to  it  an  inverse  ratio.  Any  in- 
crease of  the  moral  element  prepares  the  way  for  a  correaponding  de- 
crease of  the  physic^.  But  the  former  is  not,  like  the  latter,  concen- 
trated in  the  band  of  one  or  more  individuals ;  it  is  distributed  through- 
out the  community.  Aud  where  the  power  which  sustuns  government 
resides,  then  the  authority  to  exercise  it  must  likewise  ultimately  reside. 
The  tendency  of  despotism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  toward  centralization, 
because  physical  force  is  incapable  of  any  such  distribution. 

Again,  the  growth  for  reverence  &r  law  may  be  seen  in  the  diminished 
severity  of  its  pDnishments.  The  relation  of  the  penalty  to  the  offense 
is  one  of  the  meet  intricate  parts  of  the  whole  subject  of  law.  An  un- 
due lenity  or  security  will  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  but  the  true  pro- 
portion is  often  most  difGcult  to  determine.  Prom  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  can  be  no  abeolnte  standard.  An  ample  discretionary  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrate  is  alone  sufficient  to  meet  the  varying  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  But  by  what  principle  is  be  to  be  guided  in 
th«  exercise  of  the  power!  The  rightof  society  to  punish  is  unquestioned, 
while  the  source  of  this  right  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  find  it  in 
the  dictate  of  self-preservation  which  animates  society ;  some  in  its 
supposed  beneficial  influence  on  the  offender;  the  good  both  of  the  of- 
fending and  injured  parties  demand  it,  and  this  is  its  warrant.  But 
while  the  well-being  of  society  and  of  the  individual  can  in  no  sense 
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constitute  th«  ri^Kt,  they  must  constittite  the  ruh  or  vuature  of  pnaish- 
tnent  The  law  must  be  vindicated  to  M^sfy  the  sentiment  of  injured 
JDMice.  But  the  law  muat  al&o  be  respected  to  prevent  the  repetition  <^ 
the  offense.  Punishment  thus  lUBtaiDs  a  two-Told  relation;  as  a  satis- 
faction to  justi(^e  and  a  safeguard  to  society.  Among  a  lawleM  people 
the  penalties  of  crime  must  be  severe ;  tlie  law  muft  be  a  "  terror  to 
evil  doers."  But  when  a  reverence  for  law  pervades  the  minds  of  the 
community,  its  rigor  may  safely  be  relaxed.  Ancient  and  modern 
criminal  codes  become  thus  an  index  of  tbe  respective  states  of  society. 
And  here,  as  in  government,  we  find  that  moral  has  been  superGediDg 
phyiical  force.  The  catali^e  of  capital  offenses  has  been  reduced  to 
two.  In  some  casea  even  tike  death  penalty  has  been  wholly  abolished, 
and  where  retained,  is  stripped  of  all  the  barbarity  which  formerly  at- 
tended it.  The  law  no  longer  resorts  to  ingenious  ariificca  to  increase 
and  prolong  the  tonnent  of  its  victim,  no  longer  exposes  him  to  the  io- 
■ults  of  an  angry  mob,  but  chooses  the  most  natnral  and  easy  way  to 
execute  its  sentence. 

The  question  may  here  arise,  why,  as  civilization  advances,  a  sererer 
rather  than  a  lighter  punishmeot  is  not  demanded  t  For  not  only  ia  the 
example  of  crime  relatively  more  injurious,  hut,  also,  in  the  enlightened 
sense  of  a  cultivated  society,  there  must  be  a  deeper  conviction  of  its 
guilt  The  answer  to  this  is  found  partly  at  least  in  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  discrepancy  is  more  apparent  than  real.  L^[al 
penalties  derive  their  corrective  efficacy  not  from  the  absolute,  but  from 
the  relative  distinction  wbiub  tbey  make  between  the  peaceful  and  offend- 
ing citizen.  When  life,  liberty  and  property  are  insecure  against  the 
attack  of  the  assBssio  and  robber,  it  matters  little  that  they  are  occavoo- 
ally  imperiled  by  la*.  But  in  proportion  to  the  security  of  these  rights, 
any  act  of  law  which  sacrifices  tbem  becomes  more  solemn.  The  su- 
premacy of  law  has  made  tliem  sacred,  and  even  put  it  out  of  its  own 
power  to  lightly  disturb  tbem. 

Again,  modem  justice,  if  less  vindictive,  is  more  searching  and  dis- 
criminating. In  a  rude  age,  when  the'  relations  of  society  are  less 
numerous  and  intimate,  fewer  safeguards  are  demanded.  The  law  taka 
c<^oizance  only  of  graver  and  more  open  offenses.  But  as  thwe  r«la- 
tions  multiply  in  number  and  importance,  additional  securities  are  de- 
manded. It  is  tbe  nature  of  law  to  encroach  more  and  more  on  person- 
al  liberty.  Acts  which  in  one  age  pass  pnreproved,  become  in  the  next 
graveofieneeeiu  tbeeyeofthelaw.  TfaasbypanishiDgthese  minor  trans- 
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greuions,  the  evilfl  from  wliiiih  greater  offense*  spring  are  in  a  meaaure 
oorrectecl :  the  growth  of  crime  is  cbeuked  in  iia  infancy. 

Thus  in  l)oth  the  defensive  and  ofienuve  departmenta  of  goferDment, 
ID  tlie  etrengih  which  nerves  the  arm  of  juatice,  and  in  the  sword  which 
it  vields,  we  see  the  growing  importance  of  moral  force. 

Thus  100  hietory  works  out  the  problams  of  desliny.  The  moral  power 
of  law  sliail  go  on  "  conquering  and  to  conquer,"  till  the  vision  of  the 
poet  is  realized, 

"  When  the  aommon  lenie  of  moet  ihdl  hold  a  fretful  rulm  in  av« 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  ilumber  Upt  in  unirerul  lav." 


Conoersafion  ^gain. 

"  True  bUsa,  If  man  may  reach  it,  is  camposed 

Of  hearts  in  union  mulmllj  diBcloaed ; 

And,  farewell  eLie  all  hope  of  pure  delight, 

ThoBO  hesrte  should  be  reclaimed,  renewed,  npright." — CawrKB, 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Lit.  appeared  an  article  on  Converaation, 
presenting  views  and  inculcating  sentiments  which  we  cannot  regard  u 
otherwise  than  erroneous  in  theory  and  harmful  in  practice.  Accord* 
ingty,  as  nobody  else  will  take  up  the  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down  to  th« 
lovers  of  truth  and  honor,  it  has  fallen  to  us  to  expou  the  fallacy 
of  such  opinions,  and  briefly  offer  one  or  two  suggestions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, more,  as  we  tliink,  in  accordance  with  reason.  But  inasmuch  aa 
the  author  of  said  article  is  the  Chief  Magnate  of  the  Editorial  Ci^rpo- 
ration,  (be  their  name  forever  exalted,)  we  shall  proceed  with  our  task 
in  the  moat  respectful  manner  possible.  And  onr  renders  may  imagine 
us  expressing  our  views  to  the  dignified  personage  mentioned,  with  hat 
in  hand,  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  the  whole  frame  in  sd  attitude 
of  profound  reverence.  Yet  we  wish  to  notify  him,  through  the  press, 
that  henceforth  our  conversatjon  witli  him  will  be  as  guarded  as  posM- 
ble.  For,  by  his  own  pen,  he  has  revealed  intentiona  with  which  we 
can  have  no  sympathy.  If  he  practice  his  own  preaching,  he  proposea 
to  analyze  our  character, — which  is  no  difficult  task, — to  find  out  our 
weak  points, — and  they  are  many, — and  to  mould  us  to  hia  purposes, 
vhich,  from  the  methods  ho  recommends  to  others,  we  infer  to  be 
neither  lofty,  honorable,  nor  agreeable.  Suoh  an  ordeal  we  have  no 
desire  to  pass  through. 
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But  let  us  conuder  the  object  of  ConvenatioD,  as  set  forth  in  the  arti- 
cle berora  us. 

"We  raaj  start  by  deSninf;  the  end  of  ntionsl  talking  to  be  instrnc- 
tion,  HDil  particularly  the  analysis  of  character.  This  latter  is  the  abao~ 
lute  and  uniTeraal  foundation,  the  mif  qva  non,  without  which  all  dis- 
coutving  is  random  and  (htile ;  here  we  must  begin  and  A«r«  tM  mtwl 
end."  Then  follow  a  few  very  just  remarks  with  regard  to  attaining  the 
end  last  mentioned. 

The  estimate  here  placed  upon  instruction  as  an  object  in  Conrosa- 
tion,  seems  to  ui  very  Giir~^&r  miM«  so  than  is  often  presented.  It  is 
one  of  the  objects,  but  not  the  chie^  not  that  which  gives  good  conversa- 
tion its  character.  It  is  sn  eicellent  element,  but  not  an  essential  on& 
The  highest  style  of  discourse  may  be  carried  on,  and  neither  party  im- 
part or  receive  information.  Strike  the  art  out  of  existence.  We 
might  know  somewhat  lesa,  and  the  leas  readily  too,  but  the  main  sour- 
ces of  intelligence,  observation,  reading,  study,  lectures,  Ac,  would  re- 
mun  to  us,  and  the  great  want  now  felt  for  the  first  time  in  bDman  life, 
would  not  be  the  means  of  knowledge.  The  deprivation  would  strike 
deeper  than  tbe  intellect  It  would  make  adesertof  theiona/  part  of  our 
nature.  It  is  this  toetalelementinus,  this  idea  of  oompanionsbip,  this  feel- 
ing of  something  in  common  teitK  otkirt,  whence  conversation  takes  ila  riae> 
All  souli  have  a  common  origin,  common  interests  and  a  common  des- 
tiny ;  hence  intercourse  and  communion.  It  is  a  law  of  our  being  that 
we  must  communicate  and  receive.  Daily,  hourly,  the  soul  has  its 
message  of  sympathy  to  send,  its  tones  of  friendship  or  enmity,  of  har- 
mony or  discord  to  hear,  and  conversation  is  the  only  meana  adequate 
to  the  end.  By  it  we  make  others  partakers  of  our  joy,  give  comf<Ht  to 
the  sorrowing  and  administer  balm  to  the  afflicted.  Yet  it  is  not  in 
these  more  marked  and  striking  ways  that  its  eicelleaca,  value  and 
necessity  chiefly  appear.  But  in  the  ihonsand  little  interchangm  of 
every  day  life — in  the  greeting  that  reveals  kind  courtesy — in  the  ptwe- 

i;  word  that  means  leas  than  the  tones  of  voice  in  wbicb  it  is  uttered^ 

tbe  commonplace  obaervation  that  only  teacfaee  that  a  soul  is  open- 
ing a  door  foriu  own  thoughts  and  ours  to  commii^le— in  tbe  sallies  of 
humor  that  cheer  our  spirits — and  in  tbe  spicy  remark  that  sttmulat«s 
our  wits — in  these,  and  in  multitudinous  other  ways,  we  may  see  bow, 
as  the  hours  pass  on,  conversation  is  blessing  our  life. 

Just  here  becomes  evident  the  port  that  "analysis  of  character  "  plays 
in  tins  art.  It  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  Tliis  eommnnioo  of  soul  with 
soul,  can  be  earned  on  only  where  there  is  a  mutual  understanding.     Its 
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fnllneaa  and  freedom  is  in  a  great  measure  determined  bj  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge  of  each  other.  Our  e/mptithy  flons  odIj  in  chanoeU 
where  we  are  sure  it  will  be  met,  and  we  are  sociable  only  when  we  hare 
at  least  something  in  common  with  another,  and  know  what  that  some- 
thing  is.  Wherefore  it  seems  to  us  that  the  writer  in  the  last  number 
of  the  liL  says  very  truly,  "bera  we  must  begin,"  but  is  grossly  mis- 
taken in  saying,  "here  we  must  end."  "While  the  power  lo  read 
character  is  indispensable  in  life,  the  proposition  that  the  main  end  of 
talking  with  a  man  is  to  analyze  him  and  to  find  him  out,  needs  only  to 
be  clearly  stated  and  it  refutes  itself.  Do  we  never  hold  sweet  and 
profitable  converse  with  those  whom  we  hare  understood  long  and 
well  f  However,  this  ground,  thou^  strongly  taken,  is  not  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  e^say  before  us.  This  Polonius  betrays 
on  the  next  page  to  the  one  we  have  quoted  from,  a  desire  worthy  of 
the  most  accomplished  politician.  Read  it!  "Having  by  these  and 
similar  means  studied  your  man,  you  have  wherewith  to  mould  bittt  to 
your  purpose."  Indeed  !  "  Mould  him  to  your  purpose" !  I !  Is  this 
recommended  as  an  honorable,  legitimate  use  of  conversation  t  Is  it 
fair  that  %i»ck  one  make  his  neighbor  play  second  fiddle  to  himself  I 
That  is  poor  general  advice  which  will  not  apply  to  everybody.  Sup- 
pose every  one  should  attempt  to  make  bis  acquaintances  serve  his  own 
selfish  ends  !  What  disappointments,  bickerings,  insufierable  jargons, 
would  result !  But  mark  the  means.  "  One  of  the  most  powerful  aids 
here  is  flattery."  Flattery!  We  had  supposed  it  to  be  mean,  utterly 
contemptible  to  flatter.  It  has  been  our  opinion  that  the  man  who  will 
condescend  to  do  so,  desen-es  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  talk  at  all. 
But  verily  we  have  been  mistaken.  Here  is  a  new  gospel.  All  moral 
obligations  and  high  toned  honor  are  stricken  out  of  human  intercourse, 
and  smooth,  deceitful  flattery,  which,  according  to  Milton,  the  Devil  had 
the  honor  of  introducing  into  Paradise,  is  set  forth  in  glowing  colors 
and  recommended  to  men.  And  so  immaculate  is  it  in  its  nature,  excel- 
lent in  influence  and  effective  in  operation,  that  it  is  all-important,  and 
hence  alone  receives  consideration.     Let  us  pass  on, 

"  \ever  Setter  a  man  as  you  would  a  woman.  None  but  a  coxcomb 
will  be  won  by  a  compliment  to  his  personal  appearance,  none  but  a 
pedant  by  praise  of  his  learning."  Then  follow  some  shrewd  remarks 
to  the  effect,  that  flattery  should  be  indirect  rather  than  direct,  that  the 
medicine  be  adiniuistered  in  homoeopathic  doses,  and  so  mingled  with 
sweetmeats  and  the  common  food  of  the  patient,  that  he  will  not  suspect 
its  presence.     Thus  he  may  take  it  down,  as  thousands  bare  arsenic  in 
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their  drink,  and  die  witliuut  knowing  the  villain  nho  poisoned  him.  It 
is  a  gloriont  theory,  and  we  are  going  into  ecetaciea  orer  it — vhen  w« 
find  time. 

The  remark  juat  quoted  deceives  particular  attention.  It  implies  that 
woman  ia  wretchedly  and  foolishly  weaker  thao  man,  that  flattery  may 
be  aoceptftbly  bestowed  npoQ  her  in  large  measnrea,  in  short,  that  she  is 
essentially  a  coxcomb  and  a  pedant  Now  this  is  an  inunuatioD  which 
we  (»nnot  endorse.  It  is  taking  some  of  the  lilliest  specimens  of  the 
HI  a*  its  representatives,  and  making  all  guilty  of  Uie  foolishness  of  a 
part  Hen  do  not  often  realize  how  deeply  a  true  woman  feels  insulted 
by  an  artful  appeal  to  what  is  deemed  by  them  a  woman's  weakness. 
Such  a  sentiment  as  that  under  discussion  would  meet  with  just  indigna- 
tion from  all  genuine  women,  and,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  wo 
leave  our  author  to  their  disposal.  Uut  we  will  remark  here,  that  it  may 
as  well  be  remembered  by  us  who  use  our  tongues  and  pens  fr«ely,  that 
he  wDo  casts  a  slur  upon  woman  as  woman,  insults  his  own  mother  and 
sister,  and  ours  also. 

It  appears  to  us  (bat  the  first  half  of  the  essay  in  question  does  not 
set  forth  the  elements  and  melhwls  of  enlightened  dUcoaree,  so  much  as 
an  ingenious  theory  of  intrigue,  essentially  political  in  its  nature  and 
application,  and  carried  out  by  means  we  have  learned  to  despise  in 
lago  and  Uriah  Heep,  With  the  rest  of  it  we  hare  nothing  to  do. 
For  the  most  part  its  sentiments  are  Inilhful  and  just.  We  most 
heartily ^>ncur  in  the  strictures  laid  upon  the  talk  of  College. 

In  cultivating  the  art  of  conversation,  we  would  say  in  the  first  place, 
be  a  tnu  man.  Then,  far  the  larger  share  of  the  work  will  be  done ;  and 
success  will  probably  crown  your  efforts.  Without  manliness  for  a 
basis,  it  will  be  useless  to  build.  If  you  attempt  tlie  practices  of  Sheri- 
dan, you  wilt  miserably  fail,  unleM  like  him  you  are  equal  to  them.  If 
you  follow  the  precepts  of  Chesterfield,  unless  you  have  the  elementa  of 
true  character,  you  will  succeed  only  in  manufacturing  yourself  into  a 
fop.     "Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

If  youVould  infiuenoe  men  by  conversation  you  must  gain  their  ron- 
fidence.  Be  honest,  and  they  will  take  your  word  in  matters  of  fact. 
Display  good  sense,  they  will  confide  in  your  judgment  be  good-na- 
tured and  courteous,  and  you  will  win  their  favor.  Be  generous,  aod 
they  will  follow  you,  believing  that  you  will  lead  ibem  only  when  it  will 
be  for  their  own  good.  Thus,  without  condescending  to  anything  be- 
neath manhood  or  ruinous  to  self-respect,  you  may  have  a  power  over 
men  which  kings  might  envy  and  politicians  in  vain  strive  to  acquire. 
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Convenation  Tari«B  with  the  individuals  who  nse  it.  It  is  an  iaslru- 
ment  which  manifesla  its  beau^  and  power  Qa\j  when  a  mnaical  tool 
is  master  of  the  keys.  Th&t  it  may  awaken  hannoiii«e  in  all  soota 
priril^ed  to  listen.  Addisoa  somewbere  justly  remarks  that  there  c«n 
be  no  fiill  communioD  between  more  tbaa  two  peraons.  And  our  ideal 
of  conversation  is  that  which  occurs  when  two  noble  ebaraotera,  two 
great  souls,  pure  and  beautiful,  meet  in  full  freedom  and  sympathy — 
when  the  door  is  thrown  wide  open  and  the  veil  of  the  Inner  Temple  ia 
lifted — when  the  weaknesses  of  both  are  themea  of  mutual  sorrow — 
when  their  etra^tes  and  longings  are  of  common  interest — when  their 
triamphs  are  sources  of  mutual  joy,  and  the  wealth  of  each  nature  And 
each  experience  is  freely  ponred  out  to  enrich  the  character  and  ennoble 
the  life  of  the  other — this  it  seems  to  us  is  some  approximation  to  the 
highest  nse  cf  this  Divine  gift.  Then  all  art  is  inaignifioant.  No  skill 
is  needed  to  prevent  a  break,  for  silences  will  occur  as  eloquent  as  har- 
monies and  joys  that  cannot  be  uttered  can  make  them.  There  need 
be  no  striving  after  brilliancy,  for  the  discourse  will  ebb  and  flow  as  the 
tides  of  spiritual  life  and  sympathy  rise  and  fall.  It  is  an  exquisite  sen- 
timent of  Burke  beautifully  expressed,  that  "  (he  perfection  of  conversa- 
tion is,  not  to  play  a  regular  sonata,  but  like  the  jfiulian  harp,  to  anait 
the  Inspiration  of  the  passing  breeze."  With  such  nn  impression  we  are 
content  to  leave  the  reader  to  mould  his  own  theory  and  practice. 


Book  IS oixtte. 

Tht  AlUnaU  Mimihly.  BosIod  :  Philips,  Suapwn  &  Co. 
This  ia  the  title  of  the  new  Magazine  intended  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  beet  English  periodicals.  It  starts  fur.  The  array  of 
talent  at  its  command  is  the  best  in  the  country.  Ihe  present  number 
promises  well  for  the  future.  The  leading  article  on  Douglas  Jerrold  is 
well  written  and  interesting — "Illusions"  is  both  profound  and  instruc- 
tive— the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table"  is  full  of  wit,  humor,  and 
wisdom  and  speaks  admirably  for  the  lighter  portions.  Nothing  seems 
wanting  to  its  success  but  a  full  and  hearty  support  from  the  better  class 
of  American  readers.  This  it  ought  to  have.  The  example  of  Putnam 
ia  hardly  flattering  to  American  taste.     As  student*  we  ought  not  to  be 
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(lie  Inst  to  aid  in  elevating  th«  Blandard  of  our  periodicAl  Ulerature. 
Subacriptiona  will  be  received  by  Mr.  P«aM. 

EiruitoH'i  Magannt  and  FtUiutm't  Jtonthlg  far  Notember. 
This  number  ia  of  unusual  intereaL     To  be  had  of  T.  U.  Feue,  83 
Cbapel  Su 


filcmorabtlia  Ualensia. 

PHI  BETA  RAFFA. 

Wm.  a.  BtTTLER,  E»q.,  of  New  Tork,  Author  of  "  Nothing  to  Wear,"  bag  >i|;iii- 
B«d,  in  ■  letter  to  Frot  Diiri,  Preaident  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Societj,  u 
acceptaoce  of  the  appointment  of  Poet  for  the  next  AnniTerearj  of  the  Societj. 

GIFT  FROV  THE  SONS  OF  DR.  HANTELL. 

A  large  number  of  charts  and  drawinga,  iUuatratire  of  the  Science  of  Oeologr, 
haTe  lat«l;  been  presented  to  Yale  College  bj  Uexara.  WALTiaand  RioikildX«k- 
Tiix,  Boni  of  the  latu  Dr.  Xintell,  the  distingukhcd  EnglUh  Geologist. 

THE  KABTYEDOU  OF  HALE. 

Fhotognpfaic  coplei  have  lately  been  preaented  to  the  Trumbull  Oallerj  and  to 
the  Linoaian  Society,  of  an  admirable  iketch  by  P.  0.  C.  Dartey,  i«pT«*entiiig  the 
martyrdom  of  Natham  Halx,  a  Yale  gndoate  of  the  Claw  of  1778. 

The  iketch  is  guppoied  to  iUuatrate  the  moment  when  "the  martyr-cpy'  ti- 

it  of  Sew 


A  Historical  Diaconne,  commcmonlivc  of  the  foundation,  in  17S7,  of  the 
Church  of  Cliriit,  in  Yale  College,  wu  delivered  in  the  Chapel,  Sunday,  KoTCm- 
ber  SSd,  by  Rer.  O.  P.  Fibsib,  Liiingslon  Frofeaaor  of  Divinity. 

PORTRAITS  OF  PROFESSORS  SILLIUAN  AND  DAKA. 

We  arc  informed  that  likeneHBeB  of  Professors  Sillimao  (Senior)  and  Dana,  of 
Yale  College,  hare  recently  been  requested  for  publication  in  a  Gallery  of  Por- 
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troila  of  Bmtiieot  Hen  of  Science,  nov  issuing  in  Tieona,  under  tbe  ^recUon  of 
Koiu.  Lnrois. 

Tbia  work  is  to  be  published  in  excellent  stjle,  of  folio  siie,  and  will  include 
UkeoeBses  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  most  distingnisbed  natnraUsIt  of  all 


SOCIETY  ELECTIONS. 

The  Societjp  BeeUons  were  held  in  Uaonia  and  the  Brothen  in  Unitj,  on  Wed- 
nesda;  Evening,  Oct  1th,  with  the  following  reiolt: 


Preiidtnl — U.  3.  Eichilbebqib, 
Vice-PrtnderU — J.  E.  Kiubill, 

Secretary — Wv.  B.  DiKfticn, 
Vict-aetritary—i.  F.  Sult. 

BKOTHBBS   IN  UN  ITT. 

Prmdrnt—S.  H.  Lbi, 
Vitt-Pretident — Wx.  N.  AausTBONO, 
Cmtor — P.  A.  NoBu;, 
Secretary— v.  K.  Hall, 
Vice- Secretary — 0-  H.  Gb:ptih. 


(Suitor's  JSablt 


"  We  hope  here  be  trntbe." 
CoDBTEoira  RxACiB — moit  courteous  Yalenaian  reader— Before  attempting  to 
gire  utterance  to  the  "tbaughta  that  ebake  mankind,"  (L  e.  their  aides,)  which  is 
always  expected  iu  tbe  closing  pBgesoftheI.it.  we  would  like  to  whisper — Ter; 
distinctly  bowerer^in  your  ear,  a  fuw  words  which  come — as  onr  Cbemical  In- 
■tmehtr  wonld  say — from  the  neighborhood  of  the  praoordia.  Our  whisper 
will  be  eomprisad  in  a  conpla  of  queries,  with  rrmarks  tbereon,  by  which  we 
hope  lo  drice  home  sundry  conviatioos  (o  your  souls.  "  Come.  Prepare  "  Query 
first.  Why  don't  yon  subscribe!  Not  because  the  Lit.  stands  equal  with  any 
college  pnblication  in  the  land — oot  because  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  representa- 
tive of  YalsDuan  Uteratnre  and  therefore  ought  to  be  well  sustained  by  Talen- 
sians — but  beeaoN  it  Is  fut  becomlog  more  and  more  iuTolTed  frota  want  of 
tupport,  and  how  are  we  poor  its  redlsss  pooket-stricken  sMTttora  to  bring  about 
its  e*otatioa  I  Not  one  of  us  but  has  more  than  onee  apostrophized  it  in  the 
IiDM  (alightly  varied)  of  Edmund  to  hi*  "  fair  maid." 
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A  weary  lot  iainiDe,  "Ytl«  Lit.," 

A  weary  lot  Ii  miiM, 
To  tabe  thy  liabilities. 

Without  *  bit  of  phin— 
— 0,  a  nipp«r  tad  a  laiMtQEa  dear, 

SnbMriben  Dot  a  f«w, 
A  jolty  berth  for  Senior  yeai. 
No  more  of  thee  I  knew. 

"Tale  Lit.," 
No  more  of  thge  I  keew. 
Q.  S.  Why  don't  you  write  t  Among  oar  rgmiDi«cene«a  oF  Freihmen  yc*r 
we  recollect  reading  a  Dumber  of  the  Lit.  where  we  notioed  that  Domben  of 
pieeei  had  been  rejected — lome  from  demerit — come  from  want  of  room— all  dl 
which  eeemed  to  our  Tsrdaaoy  to  indicate  that  the  iinetDm  wh  flooded  wilk 
arlielea  of  Tarying  length  and  oharaoter,  a  judicious  lelection  fnim  which  com- 
poMd  the  Lib    But  Ala*, 

"  Whither  i*  fled  the  Tiaionary  gleam, 
Where  ia  it  now,  the  glory  and  Uie  dream  I" 
No  fatted  reams  waiting  for  immortality  greet  oar*iaw.  Ah  do  I  "OnechMr- 
leie  blank,  one  rayleie  mist  is  there,"  aod  what  ia  far  len  intereaiing  noe  qnia- 
que  are  expected  to  fill  up  said  "  cheerless  bUnk  "  and  dissipate  said  "  nylcM 
mist-"  Writsi  1  We  can  stand  it  The  maticion*  eagerness  of  Shyloek  for  tiii 
"  pound  of  fleah,"  or  the  importuuity  of  Biobar  dfor  "  aoother  horse,"  were  niith- 
ing  to  our  desire  to  hear  from  yon. 

While  oar  fit  of  cynicism  It  od  we  would  notice  an  article  In  Uie  Octoba 

number  of  tba  New  York  Bcalpel  on  Yale  poetry.    Hie  article  is  foolish  sod 

puerile  enough,  bat  the  evident  malignity  of  the  writer  roekM  it  worthy  of 

pauing  noticai    The  writer  appears  to  be  a  person  who  at  one  time  was  a  meni- 

bar  of  Tale,  but  was  either  "  shipped  "  at  an  early  day  fur  defectiTe  aehoUnhip 

or  was  hooted  oat  by  his  classmates  for  attempting  to  criticise  poetry.    lbs 

piece  he  baa  selected  to  "  let  himself  loose  on,"  is  the  Hymn  nsaally  sung  at  the 

close  of  Uie  meeting  of  AlamnL    We  giro  the  first  verse  and  hie  treatment  of  it 

"  Beneath  theee  aaered  shades 

Long  aeTcred  h  carta  unite. 

The  tempting  future  fades, 

The  past  alone  seems  bright. 
O'er  saltry  clime 
And  stormy  tone 
Rings  clear  the  tone 
Of  memory's  chime." 
With  regard  t«  the  third  line  he  says,  "  We  dsmnr  very  serioosly  to  ths 
future  being  described  as  Itmpltng ;  for  the  simple  and  plain  touon,  thstfor 
anything  to  be  temptingit  must  be  present."    The  quickest  and  most  eoaelDfti* 
way  of  rafating  mwk  •  proposttion  is  to  state  it     Again  ha  uys,  "Tba  nith 
lina,   ■  And  stormy  rone,'  is  also  nonsense.    There  is  no  saeh  ions  as  a  itamy 
one,  for  all  the  lones  are  snlgcot  to  atarm*."    Bow  "  oft  tones  ean  be  sntgeatia 
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■torma,"  and  jet  "  tu>  nxxbe  ■itorniy  oiie,"innj  b«  plvn  mough  to  thii  writer, 
bat  w«  iiibmit  whetbar  it  is  aqaBlly  to  to  any  nan  of  bbiim.  After  parpatni- 
ting  Mverml  auch  grotaaqns  blcndeni  he  complacentlj  ramarka,  "  If  incli  ataff 
oomea  of  guiog  to  Yala,  jonng  men  bad  bettar  go  to  work ;  ur,  aa  a  laat  raaonrca, 
peddla  tbe  Scalpel— <jp»cioJ/y  Ihit  number."  W«  cbearftjUy  admit  that  "  p»d- 
dliog  the  Scalpel"  oaght  to  be  the  "  laat  reaoarce  "  for  any  young  man  com«  of 
boDeat  parenta.  Tbe  writer  baa  ahown  too  qaite  eonoloaiTely  tbat-bs  baa  "joat 
enongb  of  learning  to  miaqnota."  Be  ahattera  and  grim  quite  aniuingly  OTer 
the  «ipre>aian,  "  winging  death,"  whicb  he  baa  changed  from  "  winged  death," 
in  the  original.  He  coDaludea  tbe  whole  with  a  ion;  "  of  bia  own  making," 
which  from  it*  flatneaa  and  ribaldry  eoald  hardly  coma  from  a  more  dignified 
aanroe  than  a  graduate  of  £iN;  Sing.  He  baa  a  happy  facaltyofaaying  in  affect 
what  Dogberry  aaid  lo  reality — "  But,  maatera,  remember  that  I  am  an  aaa  . 
though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  saa." 

Bat  leaTing  tbe  rerlawar  to  tbe  ignominy  of  bia  own  aociety,  let  ci  mnae  oq 
tbe  beantiea — not  of  nature — everybody  doea  that — bat  of  the  atreel — to  apaoify, 
•ay  Chapel  street.  How  beantifal  it  atretebes  ilaelf  before  ds  Ilk*  •  loafer  after 
dinaer,  with  its  riTal  paTemebta  of  brick  and  flag-atone— while  erer  and  aoon 
at  abort  intertala  of  time  and  apace  ia  brard  the  sweet  laughter  of  (soda)  foanl- 
aina,  though  these  have  by  tbia  time  nearly  all  dried  up.  How  the  ear  ia  anli> 
Tened  by  the  artlesa  profanity  proceeding  from  miied  compasiaa  of  Hibernian 
and  Anglo-Saxon  jaTBoilltyl  With  what  inattfferable  panctnslity,  just  at  Poet 
time,  doea  the  ateam  horae  locate  himself  under  tbe  bridge  for  bia  daily  smoke  t 
How  the  street  is  blocked  here  and  there  with  what  appears  to  be  animate  ailk 
sod  satin  I  This  latter  appearanee  reminds  ns  of  tartsin  "  Befleckshint  on  paas- 
in  throo  tbe  thousand  Isles,"  part  of  which,  with  a  trifling  alteratioii,  willapplj 

"  0  what  ^y  seo^-il  'pears  to  me 
Aa  ef  the  atreet,  as  far  as  eye  can  aee, 
Had  with  a  abowar  of  damsela  reddy  made 
Been  lib'rally  peppered." 
Speaking  of  damsels,  we  hear  that  a  friend  of  onrs  has  recently  paaaed  throi^b 
a  great  sorrow,  and  in  tbe  transition,  we  fear  be  made  nae  of  some  very  intem- 
perate intergectiana     "  It  was  all  along,"  be  said,  "  of  that ciinoUne." 

We  give  the  acconnt  aa  related  by  an  eye  and  ear  witneas. 
I  saw  a  yonth  careering  down  bosy  Cbapel  rne, 
Following  tbe  wake  of  a  silken  skirt  that  flashed  before  his  view. 
Ha  heard  the  "  enantleai  laughter  "  of  the  "  many- twinkling  "  feet, 
Tbe  music  of  the  bronxe-tipped  heel—  the  patter  all  complete ; 
Hb  Doared  and  peered  moat  carefully  to  apy  those  "  things  "  divine 
But  conldn't — ao  he  beared  a  «gh  and  euraed  the  crinoline. 

Bat  as  the  ikirt  in  qneation  entered  with  nutling  noise 
The  shop  where  "  Uncle  Sam"  diapenaes  letters  to  bia  boys, 
The  youth  immersed  bia  dexter  band  within  hie  crimaon  Teat, 
Felt  his  blood-disseminator  in  a  state  of  glad  unrest 
Looked  anxionaly  to  aee  the  polished  patent-leather  ibine, 
Alaal  *twM  not  a  rainj  day— he  cursed  the  orinoline. 
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"  Acb  OotU' 

3o  tBTi  th«  enthuiutio  Tcorelidroakh,  and  h  hj  ire.  Lat  ezparienc«  bring 
him  wiidoin. 

In  looking  over  oar  mmny  aioban^i,  -wt  hara  joat  met  ■  fev  aUona  which 
wa  do  not  bcaitata  to  decUra  inimittbla.  W«  doabt  if  kd;  of  oar  reader*  hire 
<Tar  imD  aaythiag  like  them,  Tba  pathoa  for  ita  kind  ii  uaequaled.  L«it 
T*  ebattld  mar  in  eeleeting,  ire  gire  them  eatire.  The  language  ia  that  of  i 
fODDg  and  beautiful  child  to  ita  mother.  The  artleu  diiregard  of  rhjm*,  vher* 
the  mnotioa  ia  profound,  ia  perfect.    Here  it  ia; 

"  Ob,  do  not  aiog  that  aong  agaio, 
It  makea  me  Tarj  aad, 
I  kDov  yon  do  not  wlab  to  paim 

Ha,  (hough  I'm  often  bad. 
Why  doea  it  make  me  ve«p,  I  vondir, 

Whene'er  your  aong  ia  aad  t 
I*  it  beeanae  Fre  Teied  your  «o(A«r 

That  jonr  aonga  are  aerer  glad. 

I  do  not  like  that  wild  aveet  tone, 

,      Its  atraiag  are  aad  and  lorn, 

TIa  like  the  ^ntle  dove's  low  moan, 

Oh  t  do  not  aing  it  any  morf." 

Wa  have  not  room  for  the  cloaiog  tinra,  ao  that  we  cannot  ful&ll  onr  promiaeto 

give  it  entire.     We  doubt  not  howerer  that  the  aboTa  ia  aufllcirnt  to  aatiafy  our 

readera.    Reader  dear,  we  are  getting  dry  and  we  fear  you  are  beginning  to  think 

ao.    We  had  hoped  to  write  aomething  worthy  of  your  peruaal  but — let  Horace 

explain  our  failure 


THE  AWARD. 

The  Editors  baving  elected  Professors  Nouh  Porter,  D.  D.,  and  Jama 
D.  Daan,  as  graduate  tnembeM  of  the  committee  to  award  the  roeda], 
bare  received  the  following  report : 

"To  THE  EdITOBS; 

The  undersigned  baving  been  appointed  a  Committee  to  adjudge  the 
Yale  Literarj  Prize,  wonld  report  that  (hej  have  decided  the  eaaay  entitled  "  Hm 
American  Stateajnan,"  to  be  moat  worthy  of  the  Prize. 

Noah  Pobtu, 
Jivn  D.  DiNi, 
D.  G.  BsiKToa. 
The  envelope  accompany  rug  "  The  American  Statesman  "  being  opened 
\tta  found  to  contain  the  tiame  nf 

LVTH£K  KATHASS  J0HB8, 
and  to  him  accordiDjjly  the  prize  is  awarded. 
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(fnriositg  anil  tDonbtr. 


"There  wis  &  time  when  meadow,  grore  and  itreami 
The  eartli,  and  eTer;  common  rigbt, 

To  me  did  Mem 

Appareled  Id  celeaUal  Ught, 
nieglotj  and  the  fi««hi>ee»  of  a  drean. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  jore  ; — 

Torn  wfaeresoe'er  I  maj". 

Benight  or  da7. 
The  tblngB  whieh  I  hare  Men  I  now  can  see  n&more." 

WuwwonH. 

Thzkb  is  a  peireiuoD  of  onrioait;,  with  vfaich,  in  the  pieMot  srdcle, 
we  hare  nothing  to  do,  ezoqtt  to  wt  npoa  it  the  seal  of  Gont«mpt  It  ia 
that  inqniutiye,  meddieaome  diapoaition,  that  is  perpetually  prying  into 
mattera  beyond  ita  own  aphere  and  mixing  with  afialra  secret  and  sacred 
to  a  Doghbor.  This  is  ouriodty  off  the  track ;  a  greedy  apirit  of 
inqairy  trithont  a  sense  of  decency  to  guide  it.  A  healthy  euriosity  ia 
the  denra  to  know  that  exists  in  every  aoond  mind,  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  longs  to  open  all  the  doora  of  the  vut  Unknown  and  look  in. 
Wonder  is  the  aoul-swetling  and  exalting  emotion  that  flows  in  npon  tis 
as  we  receive  and  apprecu^  knowledge.  Curiosity  is  the  question-ask- 
ing propensity ;   the  frnitioa  at  its  suocessfnl  indulgence  is  wonder.    It 
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pliM  oveiy  object  of  eetue,  ereiy  fiwt  of  obMiratioa  tai  lifb,  with  count- 
leH  qneries.  Wonder  is  the  profound,  -wonhipfol  utonuhment  at  the 
aniifen.  Curioeity  is  the  nenUl  cnviog  for  more.  ContlniuUy  ud 
with  befitting  STuice  it  goes  forth  to  gather  new  treaiures  into  the  int«I- 
lootoal  storehonsB,  Wonder  is  the  soul's  nnrestnined  lumrianoe  in  fresh 
and  large  acquisitions.  In  the  mental  life  of  ererj  man,  cnrioeity  is  the 
|Honeer,  eiploiing  r^ons  nnvisited  by  bim  before,  and  in  the  onward 
mMch  at  orery  new  domain,  the  heart,  if  it  be  a  liriiy  one,  liaes  and 
expands  with  wonder — deep,  transcendent  wonder. 

Hum,  both  of  them,  have  not  a  little  to  do  with  our  caltare  aod 
growth,  our  bapjuneM  and  ttsefnlneas.  %  thejr  freedom,  wdri^  aod 
powar,  are  determined  the  wealth  oS  our  nature  and  the  effiuency  of  our 
lifow  So  oonstant  and  rarioiu  are  their  workings  in  us,  that  until  we 
pause  and  consider,  we  do  Bot  mliie  how  stnutge  and  cnriooa  curioeitj 
is,  nor  how  exalted  and  wonderful  is  wonder.  Swayed  by  tbeae,  man 
has  extended  the  empire  of  knowledge  oyer  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
explored  all  lands  and  leas,  and  carried  the  pursuit  afler  new  Ii{^t  and 
mors  truth  even  beyond  the  stan.  At  the  peril  of  his  life  he  has 
climbed  all  the  mountains  in  the  world,  simply  for  the  sake'of  tetinff. 
In  the  same  hope  he  has  penetrated  the  wildenots  and  jungle,  when 
Tiolence,  pestilence  and  de^  stared  him  in  the  face.  He  has  traced 
rivers  to  th«r  ■oareee  aad  ooatinents  to  their  ends.  He  has  classified 
the  rocks,  counted  the  flowers,  and  to  all  the  bea^  <rf  thd  field  faaa 
given  names.  He  has  fathomed  the  depths  of  ur  and  sea.  The  history 
and  character  of  their  inhabitants  he  has  learned  by  heart.  The  habita 
of  even  the  winds  and  waves  he  has  written  down  in  books.  He  has 
penetrated  the  realms  of  perpetial  Winter,  and  the  barriers  which  for 
untold  ages  the  Ice-king  has  been  rearing,  man  has  pasaed.  And  there 
he  has  christened  with  an  honored  and  memorable  name  a  vast  sea  con- 
cdaled  for  aiity  centuries  from  human  nghl^  And  the  globe  as  it  is,  is 
Uttte  better  known  than  the  globe  as  it  was.  But  it  is  walesa  to  enu- 
nerata.  All  Beienoe  is  a  oompeit^nm  of  what  man's  Cmodtj  haa  int- 
peHad  him  to  find  out.    It  is,  too,  a  Tenuis  of  Wmder. 

Tet  man^  knowledge  is  not  sufprian^  extoimve.  Consdeiing  tht 
Act  that  six  tboosand  yean  have  been  spent  in  its  accttmnlation,  it  is 
taufl.  Discovery  has  been  ewidneted  by  the  few.  Ihe  raw  has  never 
been  alive  with  the  de^re  to  know.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  haa  been,  and 
ts,  lamentably  dormant  I^rbaps  the  present  age  surpassee  any  other,  in 
'ihft  wotivity  and  energy  of  its  Investigations.  This  is  one  of  the  good 
■omens  of  the  day.    Yet  tu  know,  the  especial  prerogative  of  maa,  ii 
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Beldotn  mmde  one  of  tha  great  objecta  of  life.  Everywhera  va  find 
wealth,  hmo,  tha  raeana  of  eiUtence  or  ita  concomitanla,  made  ite  ends. 
Surely  something  maet  be  wrong  in  onr  edncalionBl  ayBtem,  either  in 
theory  or  praoUce.  The  training  whicli  leavea  the  man's  npward  im> 
polaes  leas  active  and  effldeat  than  the  child's,  is  not  only  defective  but 
oiuninal.  That  curiosity  and  wonders-innate,  both  of  them — are  thua 
blighted,  no  one  will  doubt. 

Iiook  at  the  little  child.  What  inquiring  and  wondering  eyes  ha 
opens  upon  the  world  at  the  Tery  dawn  of  his  being.  How  dosely  and 
eagerly  he  obserrea  eveiylliiog  new,  studying  with  all  hts  power.  His 
desire  is  alive  even  to  anxiety.  His  curiosity  thwarted,  he  cries  as  if  for 
feod.  Mark,  too,  the  ispidity  of  his  aoquisitioiii.  Even  before  he 
masters  speech,  he  leariia  the  use  of  the  body  he  inhabits,  is  familiar  with 
yarions  forms,  colors,  sounds,  practically  acquaints  himself  with  the  lawa 
of  gravitation  and  force,  interprets  eipressions  of  countenance  and  tones 
of  voice,  and  knows  the  meaning  of  Bmilee  and  frowns.  Couatantlyj  too, 
as  the  Panorama  of  life  passes,  he  is  thrilled  with  wtmder.  At  length, 
when  words  are  his,  with  strange  energy  he  applies  them  to  investiga- 
tions. Incessantly  he  asks  qnaations.  To  him  the  world  is  a  vast 
cabinet  of  curiosiliea,  a  mammoth  Museum  of  Wonder,  and  not  a  thing 
&ils  to  anggeat  numberless  interrogatories.  And  here  comes  the  chilling 
frost,  in  the  very  spring  time  of  life,  the  first  frost  that  nips  the  opening 
bnd.  Hie  mother,  the  nutse,  through  ignorance,  impatience  or  from 
weight  of  care,  cannot,  will  not  be  perpetually  plied  and  tried  with  the 
child's  inquiudveness.  His  cnriodty  is  summarily  rebuked.  To  be  sure, 
Nature  rebels.  The  diild  perseveres.  But  so  does  the  mother,  and  the 
stranger  will  prevails.  Curionty  is  crushed,  not  regulated.  Without 
food  the  deiire  f«ls.  The  flame  goes  out  for  want  of  air.  To  that  new 
bom,  opening  sonl,  a  multitude  of  things  are  as  if  they  were  noL  Ihe 
great  book  God  has  vrritten  for  him,  is  the  same  as  sealed,  for  she  whom 
He  appointed  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  will  noL  His  influence  is  the  same 
ID  achool  as  at  home.  There  he  learns  the  allotted  lessons,  not  the 
thoQsand  things  he  loufp  to  know.  With  food  enough  in  his  Father's 
house,  he  is  eompelUd  to  feed  on  husks.  Thus  he  goes  on,  and  life  is 
really  a  dream.  The  questionings,  that  should  have  brought  its  realities 
to  view,  cease  their  importunity. 

The  flame  goes  out,  did  we  say  t  No,  not  alti^^er.  It  is  nndy. 
ing  aa  the  soul.  It  slumbers  to  be  kindled  anew  by  &esh  fuel,  by  some 
fovoring  breeae.  As  the  youth  merges  into  manhood,  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, strange  position,  the  assumption  of  responsibilitiea,  awaken 
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him  to  nevnew  of  life.  Thii  waking  procen  we  belieTe  to  be  uni- 
vereal.  Again  the  apirit  of  inquiry  n  active,  and  things  bung  leen  ai 
tbey  are,  the  sentimeat  of  wonder  !■  alive.  The  ahachles  are  bnrat 
aennder,  bnt  the  freedom  ia  Dot  destined  to  ImL  A  punnit  ia  to  be 
ehoMD,  and  the  choioe  <^  profesNon  means,  aa  the  worid  goes,  the  selec- 
tion of  some  sphere,  wherein  to  follow  a  given  routine  like  others,  and 
ask  tarn  questions  that  go  outside  of  it  or  above.  It  is  to  go  aronnd  in  the 
beaten  path,  treadmill  style,  without  a  look  at  the  green  fields  and 
golden  fruits  beyond.  And  will  the  wakened  soul  submit  to  this!  Not 
without  a  struggle,  perhaps  a  severe  one.  Bat  clouds  gather,  foes  mnl- 
^ply,  eitemal  influences  are  tremendous.  The  heart  has  yielded  onoe, 
and  the  second  surrender  is  easier.  The  plant  was  blighted  in  Spring 
and  in  Summer  it  is  weak  and  sickly.  He  world  is  hard  upon  him  and 
the  man  gives  up,  content  to  be  as  intelligent  as  his  fellows,  and  as  ig- 
norant too.  Snch  we  believe  to  be  in  the  mun,  the  experience  of  mul- 
titudes. This,  though  imperfectly  drawn  out,  ia  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  indifference  among  men  to  further  knowledge,  and  the  coldness 
with  which  they  regard  the  most  wonderful  phenomena. 

But  we  have  something  of  a  more  local  nature  to  offer.  It  is  a 
natural  supporition  that  those  who  choose  an  educational  course  of  some 
length,  and  come  to  college  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  are  more 
keenly  alive  to  its  value  and  more  active  in  its  acquisition  than  those 
who  do  not  This  is  without  doubt  true.  Yet  it  muat  be  confessed  a 
lamentable  indifferenoe  to  the  attainment  of  eminence  in  knowledge, 
exists  among  students.  With  every  desirable  facility  in  out  power,  we 
make  little  tjfort  to  acquaint  ourselvee  with  thetruths  of  momentoui 
importance.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  geueral  rule,  noble  ones,  toa 
Tet  bow  rare  is  enthusiasm  in  physical  or  mental  science.  Hie  man 
who  sincerely  loves  study  for  the  intellectual  wealth  it  brings  him, 
stands  &r  apart  from  the  mass.  Who  gets  absorbed  in  it!  Yet  man; 
come  here  really  in  love  with  their  work  (or  its  own  sake.  But  they 
change  in  great  numbers  for  the  worse.  Here  then  ia  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  influences  we  are  under.  We  believe  the  evil  is  ii 
public  sentiment.  It  is  not  fathionahh  to  manifest  an  eager  curiositj 
after  tratfa,  nor  a  just  and  wondering  appreciation  of  it.  These  in  soma 
quarters,  are  considered  indubitsble  evidences  of  greenness.  Soma 
men  are  proud  that  they  know  nothing  of  Astronomy,  little  of  I^tin 
and  less  of  Qreek,  But  why  is  this  public  opinion  here,  whera  it 
ought  not  exist  at  all  t  There  are  strong  induencee  to  make  it  Some 
men,  and  the  number  is  not  so  small  as  it  ought  to  be^come  hers 
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with  DO  interest  in  literary  pnnnita.  They  cwne  here  merely  to  oranply 
vith  tli«r  pBTents'  wiahes.  A  diploma  from  Yale  is  all  tbey  are  aft«r. 
Such  men,  though  of  no  great  account  any  vay,  ireaken  public  eend- 
ment  in  literary  matters.  Their  influenoe  is  like  that  of  water  upon 
wine — dilution.  Others  um  at  a  profession  willi  too  /larrow  views. 
Hiey  go  not  out  of  a  limited  sphere,  do  not  attempt  to  lay  a  brmd 
hatii  for  their  profession,  and  take  no  intereet  in  general  knowledge. 
Heee,  too,  aiert  a  chilling  influence  on  the  true  student  enthusiasm. 

But  there  is  another  strong  influenoe  which  seema  for  the  moat 
part  to  account  for  the  bet.  It  is  the  system  of  marking  and  award- 
ing prizes.  No  one  familiai  with  college  life  can  deny  the  power 
of  this.  It  establishes  the  standard  of  scholaiship  and  moulds  schol- 
Rrly  sentiment.  It  operates  constantly.  Day  and  night,  term  after 
term,  year  in  and  year  out,  it  actuates  and  controls  collie  pursuits. 
It  makes  no  appeal  to  a  healthy  ouriosity,  and  does  nothing  to  excite  it- 
It  ignorea  the  existence  of  such  a  motiTe,  and  calls  into  action  a  baser — 
a  purely  selfish  one.  Inducement  to  bard  study  is  not  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  acquisition,  but  a  high  stand.  Hence  lessons  are  learned  not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  a  good  mark — for  a  prize.  So  incessant  is  the 
appeal4o  this  petty  ambition,  that  a  better  prindple  of  action  is  almost 
wholly  excluded.  The  wonder  is  that  any  leave  college  with  a  pare 
love  of  science  and  literature.  But  there  are  a  few.  Coming  under 
such  influencea,  the  freshman  finds  himself  in  a  new  atmosphere,  and 
that  stadying  to  leam  is  a  mistake.  He  is  disgusted  at  first,  but  at 
length,  aiter  a  struggle,  yields.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  experience  of 
many. 

We  do  not  know  but  the  markiag  aystem  is  the  beet  that  can  be 
adopted.  We  are  aware  that  it  ia  easier  to  find  a  fault  than  a  remedy 
for  it.  Easier  to  tear  down  than  to  build  np.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  the  love  for  knowledge  ougbt  to  be  appealed  to  in  some  way  and 
developed.  Without  this  a  man  will  cease  to  study  at  graduation, 
and  the  structnre  begun  will  be  left  incomplete.  The  object  of  College 
is  to  open  for  us  the  doors  to  the  Temple  of  Learning.  What  good  will 
it  do,  if  all  dispontiott  to  enter  is  ground  out  of  us  in  the  process  t  To 
be  sure  the  result  we  speak  of  is  not  lueeuary.  But  it  is  altnoit  eertain. 
As  we  have  already  said,  perhaps  no  better  plan  can  be  ofiered,  and 
the  only  way  for  the  student,  is  to  divide  the  evil  from  the  good,  and 
choose  the  latter.  He  can  if  be  viill.  Untoward  iafiuences  can  be  le- 
eisted,  and  the  man  grow  itrotiff  in  the  victory. 

Ii  u  amadng  how  some  men  suppress  their  wonder,  as  if  to  manifest 
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it  were  m  weakaeaa.  B^ieoallf  do  thej  diedun  to  1>e  tSecbeA  bj  coin- 
mon  thing*.  Poor  Cowarda  1  le  not  the  ^wth  of  a  Fcvett,  the  rivng 
of  the  Son  or  any  other  work  which  none  but  an  Infinite  Hand  can 
peHbrm,  enough  to  exdte  joar  onotionl  Ah,  it  i*  the  woe  and  the 
orime  of  oar  lib,  that  we  get  uaed  to  thingR,  that  we  can  look  nn- 
moved  on  the  greatatt  facta.  It  ia  the  prerogatiTe  of  ganiua  to  do  othet^ 
wjae^  To  Goethe  and  Milton,  a  new  bom  day  waa  alvayi  fall  of  glarj 
and  wonder.  They  were  childlike.  To  be  a  nan  in  power  and  a  child 
in  emolioQ  and  life,  is  the  attainmMit,  the  miracle  of  genint.  We  can 
all  approach  it  nearer  than  we  imagine.  To  be  alire  to  all  aronnd  m 
ia  our  privilege  and  oar  duty.  That  man  ia  neareat  right  who  moat 
truly  eao  aay, 

"To  me  the  meanMt  floirer  that  blows  can  gira 
Thoughti  Ihat  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  taan." 

We  take  the  ezdtement  of  wonder  to  be  one  of  the  main  ol^eota  (tf 
aoquiaition.  We  do  not  learn  in  order  to  gratify  curioeity.  Curionty 
ia  a  meana,  not  an  end,  and  ia  nerer  aatiafied.  Han,  thoogb  finite  in 
capacity  ia  infinite  in  hie  longinga. 

He  aatiatea  hi*  hunger  after  knowledge  and  qnenchea  hia  thint,  only 
to  hunger  and  tbirat  the  more.  The  reaaon  ia  obviona,  TruthiainfiDite. 
Knowledge  ia  that  part  of  it  to  which  man  haa  attuned.  He  gathen  a 
little  We  and  a  little  there,  but  it  ia  only  a  aingle  drop  from  an  ira- 
meaaarable  ocean.  So  he  goea  on,  He  ia  puraulng  a  journey,  wberun, 
though  he  leave  more  and  more  (rf  the  way  behind,  be  aeema  to  hare 
none  the  lea*  before  him.  At  timen  he  may  think  that  surely  at  the 
horizon  heaven  and  earth  meet,  but  at  every  *Up  he  take*  toward  it,  it 
reoedea.  Why  then  purane  I  Beoaoae  thereby  we  ^ro««.  Wonder  iaea- 
aential  to  wonhip.  Go  on  acquiring,  the  character  i*  exalted  and  the  lift 
ennobled.  It  matter*  not  ao  much  what  a  man  Am,  aa  what  he  if.  He 
who  pnraue*  knowledge  with  a  tight  spirit,  is  enriched  leaa  by  hi*  ae- 
quiaition  than  by  hia  growth.  He  is  like  one  aaoending  a  mountain. 
The  higher  he  goea,  the  wider  is  his  view,  the  purer  the  air  he  breatbe*. 
To  him,  who  hope*  in  hia  immortality  to  go  on '  acquiring  and  growiof 
fsrerer,  it  is  no  alight  thing  to  begin  well  here.  a,  &  i. 
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«t)eBattUofti)etDooti9. 

TuM  grand  old  ForwU  Rre  going  to  tm. 

The  prond  Wind  hM  «)icUl*d  ant  tha  battla  erj. 
The  tnunp  of  hii  unuei  ii  heard  afar ; 

And  the  white  ligaal-fUgs  hMte  aoroM  tiie  blna  tkj. 

"Oie  bloody  red  bmnen  flame  far  in  the  Weat, 

Wbtn  the  8t«in  Wind  aneanpa  with  hii  Icgiona  untold; 
And  tJie  hiUa,  whan  tha  gorgeoni  paTilioDi  reat, 
Are  all  glowing  with  purple  and  bladug  with  gold. 

And  aromid  in  the  ITerth,  where  the  darii  Ifidnig^t  rdgM, 
Tbelight  of  their  eAup-firea  glare*  broad  .o'cf  tbeakyt 

And  it  fliaken  and  flarei  a*  over  the  plaini 
The  Warrior  Windi  in  their  daooe  hnrrj  by. 

Tb*  Foreats  hw  throned  on  a  ttonaand  hlDi, 
All  dadiad  with  the  ^oiy  of  Antmnn'a  prime ; 

Whila  tha  wild  weird  Toiaa  of  tha  wayward  riUa 
gtill  monnnr*  and  trilla  ita  dalioata  rhyme. 

Bat  the  Poreati  hara  oanght  the  KmA  of  alarm. 
And  tha  pioea  ar«  toaalng  their  battle  ueat;        .  . 

While  tha  oak*  era  baring  each  italwart  arm. 
And  atripping  the  robea  from  aaeh  brawny  braa«t> 

TSl  an  the  gay  mantlei  lie  low  on  the  ground, 
And  tiie  gray  old  tnaa.  In  their  nakad  mig^t, 

Stand  aalenm  and  atill  till  the  tmmpat  aonnd 

Of  the  Storm  King'i  adTanoing  annowMwa  tha  Sght. 

Then  the  Foreata  are  ahaken  from  flank  to  flank. 

And  a  minion  arma  wildlj  t«aa  in  the  air; 
And  Mow  sfMn  blow  fr«m  Uie  eloae  aet  rank, 

Horl  baek  tha  baffled  aaaailaat  thar« 

Bnt  we  liaten  all  night  to  the  roaring  rage. 

And  tha  wild  war-ery  of  the  fnriona  hlaat. 
And  tlia  gr«an  of  the  Fotaata  aa  they  engage,     . 

And  the  araah  of  the  riTen  oak  headlong  owb 

nil  the  Bnn  with  the  beantifid  moniing  light 

Cornea  forth  from  liia  chambara  behind  the  warea ; 

And  tha  (oHad  Wlndi  flea  with  the  baniahad  Hl^t, 
And  hide  in  their  gloomy  moontain  aaraa. 
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Aod  th«  plmnaga  torn  from  the  Tampat'i  wingi 
Wrap*  Mil  in  a  vinding  (bett  of  whiu 

n*  proetnta  formi  of  tha  Foreat  kingi, 
Vbo  (all  in  (h«  elMh  of  th«  dokdlj  fight 
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Thi  conditioiu  of  k  nev  problem  in  political  philoaophy  are  devd- 
oping  themselves  in  gigantic  proportions,  on  tbe  "outennost  verge"  ot 
oar  civilization.  While  pompons  dedamstion  has  spent  itseir  in  pano- 
gf  ric  on  the  proeperity  and  dawning  greatness  of  onr  young .  republic, 
and  the  enfli|;iei  and  vigilanoe  of  onr  statesmen  have  been  taxed  to  yield 
iolations  to  aome  vexatious  problemB  in  the  elder  States,  the  cnrse  of 
Mormotusm,  which  the  arm  of  an  infant  might  have  crushed  at  its 
birth,  haa  insidiously  oiept  into  and  ftst«ned  upon  oui  political  system, 
and  may  yet  defy  tbe  whole  force  of  th«  Federal  armies  to  subdue  iL 
If  the  correct  definition  of  Manifest  Destiny  be  the  occupation  and  pop- 
nlation  of  the  continent,  it  has  assumed  some  odd  forms.  The  Mormons 
have  taken  it  np  with  a  vengeance. 

Fatriodsm,  if  not  posterity,  which  is  to  be  affected  by  onr  conduct  in 
this  transaction,  demands  of  ns  immediate  and  prudent  action,  in  the 
spirit  of  republicanism,  in  harmony  with  tiie  peculiar  principles  of  onr 
democracy,  in  conformity  with  the  policy  adopted  by  our  wisest  etatea- 
men,  acting  as  interpreters  of  tbe  Constitution.  The  condition  of  aSaiit 
is  such  thst  abstract  reasoning  on  the  sobject  is  of  no  avail  Th«  mat- 
ter must  be  treated  in  the  concrete.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  na- 
tion is  unanimous.  But  a  variety  of  practical  methods  may  be  proposed 
to  wipe  out  the  curse.  Two  courses  suggest  themselves.  like  the  un- 
happy Waldenses,  the  Mormons  may  be  httnt«d  down — with  blood> 
hounds,  if  you  wish  it.  Or  the  scenes  of  Smithfield  may  be  re-enacted. 
Chained  to  iron  posts,  they  may  be  burnt  out  with  blaang  bggots,  or 
the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Inquisition  may  rise  up,  with  its  ulent  rows  of 
ghastly  skeletons.  Murders,  outrage  and  confiagraUon  may  destroy 
them.  But  it  is  a  maxim  now  that  fanatidtm  will  not  "down"  at  the 
command  of  force.  Persecution  is  a  despicable  engine  of  refwrna- 
don. 

Tbe  other  course  remains.  Bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  effective 
fbroea  of  our  moral  power.     Is  this  not  the  most  aooeptaUe  way! 
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Surely  ve  believe  in  it,  or  oar  miMonuieB  wonld  not  now  be  preMhing 
down  otber  fonns  of  beathenism  ortr  tfae  globe. 

We  dnw  the  kindly  reil  of  oblinon  orer  the  ud  errora  and  reli^poua 
persecntioiis  of  our  ancestots.  TJndoDbtedly  they  made  out  as  stroog  a 
caae  against  'WihdicTaft,  Skeptidsio  and  Sectarianism  aa  we  do  against 
Moimoninn.  Let  na  not  forget  the  leasMiH  they  tau^t  as.  Eren  now 
the  bayonets  of  the  Federal  army  are  biiatling  in  the  monnlain  passes 
that  open  towards  the  Mormon  capital  Imagine  the  Uormon  leaden  in 
conference  with  the  military  commanden  of  the  expedition.  Have  we 
DOt  a  right  to  settle  here  I  Aianredly  yon  have.  Hare  we  not  a  r^ht 
to  worship  God  as  we  elect  I  Undoubtedly.  Can  we  not  make  oar 
own  laws  in  accordance  with  the  o^;anie  actt  Tnie ;  but  tiien  your 
polygamy.  But  polygamy  is  as  much  a  looal  institution  aa  slavery. 
Carry  onr  cause  up  to  the  Bupreme  Court,  and  it  will  decree  so.  Mar- 
ri^  is  controlled  by  looal  laws.  The  Constitution  never  mentions  it. 
If  we  are  our  own  legislators,  can  we  not  place  marriage  on  whatever 
baus  we  choose  t  Acknowledge  it.  Tint  we  march  against  yov  by  the 
light  of  an  immortal  idea — "  the  cause  of  dvllixadon."  We  d<»i't,  say 
the  Uonnons,  undeiatand  or  admit  the  fbrce  of  these  "  glittering  gener- 
alities." We  stand  firmly  npon  the  laws — have  we  impinged  upon  tiie 
o^nio  acti  No;  but  we  attack  you  in  behalf  of  morality — the  k\gh»r 
late  I  Ah  I  bnt  you  Gentiles  have  ignored  long  since  the  "  higher  law." 
With  this  "  ad  AonuMm  "  the  conference  ceases.  Look  for  a  moment 
st  the  "  cause  of  civilizBtion." — Are  not  law  and  order  and  toleration  ita 
twasted  essentials  I  Is  it  not  onr  proud  claim  that  we  are  guilty  of  no 
extra- judidal  acts  I  Long  since  we  rejected  the  idea  of  forcible  pn^a- 
guidiam,  and  anumed  to  remove  moral  maladies  by  moral  remedies. 
Ulna  much  for  the  claims  of  civilization.  We  now  propound  the  quea- 
tion,  have  the  Mormons  violated  any  law  f  Violations  of  law  merit  the 
punishment  of  pbydoal  force  But  no  transgresuan  calls  for  no  force. 
The  Mormons  settled  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
legal  occupation.  They  petitioned  for  a  territorial  government.  They 
received  it  legitimately.  Government  admitted  them  to  the  threshold 
of  the  Union.  Congress  passed  an  organio  act  in  a  constitutional  way. 
Civil  waa  substituted  for  martial  law.  Have  they,  as  a  people,  violated 
the  proviuons  of  the  organic  act  I  We  hare  heard  of  none.  Intrenched 
behind  the  law  and  guarded  by  the  broad  shield  of  the  Constitution, 
they  bid  d^ance  to  the  Federal  armies.  The  difficulty,  we  think,  of  the 
whole  matter  lies  in  this,  that  an  organie  act  wu  patted  tnttilwtinjf  a 
territorial  jfovemmenU    "Twaa  worse  than  a  crime — a  blunder."    Con- 
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■ider  briefly  the  opantlon  of  thing*  and«r  tenitorUl  law.  Hm  enMtod 
Uw>  are  Mormon.  The  juries  m  Ifonnon  jnriM.  Tha  mibocdiute 
offioen  of  goveninunt  all  are  Honnona.  But  to  audantand  tlHHwigfalf 
the  full  afEtct  of  the  lawi,  it  is  neoMsar^  to  inqnin  iato  th«  mor^  eon- 
dition  of  the  people.  Biigham  Yoong  is  th«  divine  leader  of  their  hoitL 
He  is  nudoublAdly  one  of  the  marked  iDeo  of  thii  age.  With  ariireird- 
DMS  and  keen  sagacity  that  out-maoceuTred  the  aouta  and  intellectua! 
Bigdou  at  Naavoo,  and  Meured  his  aoeeMKn  to  the  office  of  high  prieat 
in  those  chamben  of  infamy  ; — endowed  with  a  oommandiag  geuoi^ 
that  has  nevet  failed  to  sustain  him  in  his  dangerons  poai&in,  by  ^ 
pealing  to  the  religious  feelings  trf  the  "  saints  "  he  has  oonrerted  tfatm 
into  mere  tools,  which  he  amplOTs  with  oonsnmmats  abilitjr.  Snppoac^ 
now,  the  perpetration  of  a  "  Gentile  "  nnider,  or  the  assaasinalioa  of  a 
United  States  offidaL  A  Mormon  sheriff  will  ta&i  the  escape  of  the 
criminal,  or,  if  he  be  apprehended,  he  will  put  himself  for  trial  "oa 
the  Mormon  God,"  before  a  Mormon  jury,  with  MomoB  witaissns,  ab- 
jectly sabserWent  to  the  dictates  of  Bri^aoi.  Murden,  ootrages 
hideous  and  unparalleled,  may  be  oommitted  with  impnuty.  The  United 
Statea  army  cannot  interfere  except  in  case  of  rebellion.  But  dm  Mor- 
mons are  too  shrewd  (at  rebellion — at  least,  if  they  fidlow  the  eommoa 
sense  diotat^a  of  Young,  Without  rebellion,  the  army  can  only  act  as 
a  "posM  cpMiniJafiM  "— only  in  the  oases  of  indiridual  crime.  Dapoaa 
Young,  by  rirtne  of  the  territorial  act.  If  suspeotad  of  guilt  he  will  not 
bepuDished,forreaBons wehavejuatstated.  Hitonmipotenoewillremain 
unimpaired.  Hie  oatea  of  other  iodiriduals  will  be  similar,  l^e  gnad 
Federal  army  may  yet  adopt  the  taetjat  of  the  redoubtable  Frencdi  army, 
that "  marched  up  tho  bill,"  and — executed  a  maomuTre  in  the  contrary 


If  there  be  rebellion  even,  let  it  be  suppressed.  Has  uiything  been 
gwnedl  The  seeds  of  future  rebellions  lie  buried  there.  life  and 
property  will  not  be  more  safe.  The  Mormons  cannot  be  diaarmed,  for 
when  rebellion  ceases,  the  right  to  bear  arms  is  restored  to  tbem. 

The  only  remedy  lies  in  a  ripeal  of  tk*  territoriai  act  By  TiTtne  of 
it,  the  laws  were  given  into  their  own  hands.  Deprived  of  it,  Ihey  re- 
bpee  into  the  oondition  of  military  gOTemmenL  Under  martial  law, 
such  dirision  of  the  territory  may  be  made  and  Midt  disposition  of  ite 
inhabitants  adopted  as  will  check  the  prepress  d  the  Baints.  Under 
martial  law,  we  may  confidently  expect  the  same  results  that  have  oe- 
curied  in  India  under  the  lulitary  nde  of  the  British.  In&ntieiib  h«s 
been  checked.  The  immolation  of  women  has  bean  aboli^ed ;  the  rdl 
of  Ju^emant  stopped. 
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W«  do  not  believe  tbit  Mormonism  »  deitined  to  a  lengUiy  career. 
It  ia  the  unholy  child  of  ignorance.  Nor  oen  it  prevent  the  free  admib- 
sion  of  Imowledge  and  inteUJgenoe,  from  its  dose  proximity  to  our  dvi- 
lizktioD.  The  "  Bull  of  Boahan,"  the  "  "^ild  Bam  of  the  Mountains," 
the  "Fraitful  Vine,"  (aa  they  term  their  leaders,)  will  not  perpetaate  a 
tbiiving  aristocrw^.  The  norelties  of  their  doctrine  which  allured  large 
nmnbere  of  the  lUBceptible— tiie  persecntions  nhidi  have  <^Mrated  to 
confirm  their  belief  have  thus  for  reonuted  thur  nuki.  But,  above  all, 
the  aiarveloaa  promiaee  they  hkve  made  to  the  illiterate  poor  of  the 
old  world — the  foaoinationB  of  a  {Honeer  life  in  the  great  Weit — the 
promiae  of  lands  teeming  with  wealth — and  the  proepeot  of  a  splen- 
did central  empire  in  the  heart  of  this  continent— hare  garnered  up  tot 
Aem  a  rich  harvest.  If  the  matter  is  treated  rightly,  the  illusion  will 
be  dialled  and  Mormonism  finally  perish.  vr.  v.  A. 


%  Sxo)m  fieott 

*■  Tlie  foonUln  of  bis  heut  dried  op  witbin  bim,— 
With  nooght  ttut  loved  bim,  and  irltb  nongbt  to  love. 
He  stood  npcB  tbe  deeert  earth  done." 

AiUD  the  glitter  of  an  Arctic  sea,  whose  towering  icebergs  dot  np 
for  toirard  the  sun,  there  lay  a  frosen  ship.  'Hmbers  and  cordage  were 
incneted  with  a  silvery  arm<ff.  Most,  and  shroud,  and  sail  stood  out, 
all  rigid  and  shining,  and  perfectly  proportioned.  Upon  the  deck  woe  a 
gionp  of  io»«lad  men.  Ttey  had  choeen  the  position  in  which  to  die. 
There,  seated  around  tbe  leader,  who  stood  proudly  erect,  they  had 
waited  their  summons  and  watched  its  progress.  Every  fragment  was 
in  its  place,  as  if  t^e  Ice-king  had  carefully  arranged  his  toy  before  gild- 
ing it    At  his  ma^c  touch,  ship  and  crew  became  forever  motionless. 

The  view  of  this  scene  must  have  been  awful.  Its  contemplation, 
even,  is  impressive.  But  we  shudder  at  the  fate  of  these  poor  mariners 
and  forget  ourselves.  We  think  sadly  of  their  hearts,  chilled  and  fro- 
tec,  but  forget  to  think  sadly  or  sternly  of  living  men  whose  heart 
strings  are  dried  up,  chilled,  it  may  be,  by  blasts  more  searching  than 
polar  winds,  frosen,  perhaps  harder  than  ice,  even  "  as  hard  as  hammered 
iron."  We  hare  toward  such,  a  duty  which  demands  our  attention. 
Hiis  duly,  while  simple  in  its  object,  is  varied  in  its  application.  The 
object  is,  to  set  free  the  icebound  heart    This  wretched  heart  itself 
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must  determine  the  mode  of  Applying  the  remedy.  The  besling  power 
may  come  like  a  rmy  of  suuhine,  gradually  ewelUng  into  a  full,  glowing 
beam,  and  melting  .away  the  cold  barrier.  Or  the  remedy  may  be  a 
banh,  alera  justice,  striking  its  keen  blade  ri^t  into  the  obstacle,  and 
■bivering  it  with  a  tingle  blow.  In  either  case  the  weapon  must  be 
OBFefully  selected  and  efficiently  wielded. 

Ibcre  ar«  young  hearts,  bold  hearts,  which  set  out  hopefiiUy  on  life^ 
voyage.  They  landed  themselTes  sporting  with  the  world,  while  the 
world  was  making  dupes  of  them.  They  thought  themselves  acquiring 
wisdom,  while  they  were  educating  themselves  for  ruin.  They  vat 
bold,  but  recklessly  bold.  They  purchased  'prudence,  and  bought  it 
dearly,  but  it  came  too  lat«  to  save  them  from  despair: 

There  are  young  hearts,  timid  hearts, — trustful,  loyal,  noble  hemrta, — 
so  warm  and  genial  that  they  must  be  quite  broken  before'the  chilt  can 
fasten  there.  But  if  the  sun  were  long  withheld,  the  mildeet  climate 
wonid  become  bleak  and  dreary.  They  wuider  into  paths  where  his 
light  ancyifeat  are  unknown,  and  their  own  sun  goes  down  in  darknen- 
There  are  hearts  which  almost  seem  Iwm  to  ache.  They  began  in 
sorrow,  but,  like  good  soldiers,  girded  on  thdr  weapons,  and  went  fortii 
to  do  battle.  For  long  years  they  have  fought  Euthfully,  but  onsucceas- 
fiilly.  They  have  never  been  able  to  adfle  the  great  heart-pain.  And 
DOW  sa  tbey  increase  in  age  and  a  tad  experience,  they  begin  to  be  quite 
oertun  that  a  callous  heart  ia  the  only  one  that  will  not  bleed,  b  it  un- 
natural for  them  to  suffer  the  ice  to  fenn  unmolested  t 

There  are  hearts,  young  and  old,  which  are  froaen  by  a  single  cold 
shndder,  walling  up  the  founUuns  of  jt^  and  affsotion  in  the  souL  Some 
great  and  sudden  calamity,  coming  down  like  an  avalanche,  empties  its 
cold  masses  on  the  victim.  The  poor  heart,  shrinking  back  upon  iisel^ 
is  fairly  hemmed  in  and  beueged  at  its  very  gate.  Perbapa,  even  now, 
it  is  meditating  a  surrender.  Hasten  to  its  relief.  The  firat  step  will  be 
to  assure  it  of  sympathy  from  without.  The  settled  plan  of  r«sone  may 
be  afterward  devised.  The  simple  knowledge  of  your  compasuon  will 
inspire  the  wounded  spirit  with  'new  courags.  Under  your  direction  it 
may  make  an  effective  sortie  from  its  prison  walls.  EUtend  your  kindly 
aid  to  every  case  witiiin  your  sphere  of  action.  If  you  have  sanshine 
do  not  be  cbary  of  it, — lend  it  readily  ;  it  is  capital  well  invested,  for 
the  interest  will  more  than  double  the  principal  If  yoa  lack  buoymicy 
yoursel(|  then  you  are  still  more  in  a  condition  to  sympathize  with  these 
— for  they  have  lost  more,  theyhsveeven  abandoned  the  hope  of  regain- 
iog  it.    Reach  down  your  band  wd  raise  tliem  to  the  step  on  which  yon 
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are  BUnding,  You  will  find  that  the  action  bas  el«val«d  younelf  to  a 
happier  place  than  your  former  one.  And  if  70a  fsnc^  yoar  own  con- 
dition to  be  no  better  after  the  effort,  yoar  kindness  diall  be  otherwiao 
rewarded.  What  a  debt  <rf  gjatitnde  will  ho  due  70U  from  those  deeo- 
late  hearts  which  yon  so  opportunely  assisted  1  a  debt  which  they  will 
as  Barely  repay,  as  there  is  anything  good,  and  holy  and  lovely  in  man's 
nature.     Let  this  be  your  reward : 

"  A  gmttfal  mind,  that, 

By  owing  ow«a  not,  bat  itill  pay*,  *t  ono« 

Indebted  and  diisharged." 

Bat  we  turn  utdly  to  a  darker  side  of  the  picture.  There  are  bold,  bad 
hearts, — hearts  which  Toluntarily-and  knowingly  harden  themselves, — 
which  erect  a  thick,  solid  rampart  of  cold,  pitiless  ice,  reaching  clear 
round  them,  and  shutting  out  all  that  God  intended  to  beautify  and  per- 
fect their  nature.  The  parapet  presents  an  unbroken  front.  No  gate  or 
poatem  is  riiible  by  which  to  enter.  The  only  path  to  the  centre  of 
such^  life  is  straight  throngh  the  bulwarks.  Within,  all  is  stem,  and 
cold,  and  determined.  Tlie  heart  has  fortiSed  itself  against  all  the  nat- 
ural good  inherent  in  it  It  has  no  affection,  no  mercy,  no  forgiveness. 
It  bas  smothered  the  memory  of  all  the  friends  who  possibly  were  able 
to  restore  its  lost  gems.  But  the  removal  of  these  treasures  has  not  left 
a  vacantplace.  TbegapwasnosoonerevidentihanitwasfiUed.  Envy, 
malice,  and  that  terrible  energy  that  knows  no  compassion,  leaped  in  to 
close  the  breaeh.  The  heart  was  freeing,  but  true  to  its  new  masters, 
it  shaped  itself  for  thdr  ends.  It  congealed  like  an  icide,  which,  with 
ita  sharp  and  polished  pdnt,  is  a  l^eaclierous  staff  on  which  to  lean. 
Thus  armed  and  equipped,  the  perverted  heart  goes  forth  to  destroy  and 
consume.  It  tempts  tke  weak,  it  boldly  confrontsthe  strong.  It  crusb- 
ea  the  unwary  and  wearies  out  the  watchfiiL  It  mocks  at  good,  and  re- 
joices in  evil.  It  exulta  over  each  new  victory,  with  snch  a  j<:^  as  fiends 
only  can  fee).  Kindness  and  forbearance  are  thrown  away  upon  it.  It 
will  only  respect  a  commanding  power  which  is  too  strong  for  it.  A  an- 
gle arm  seldom  avails  against  its  skillful  attack.  Rouse  your  energies, 
ye  modem  Samsons,  and  war  upon  the  monster  I  Unite  in  a  grand  cru- 
■ttde  and  overpower  him.  You  cannot  save  him,  till  yon  hare  conquered 
him ;  yoa  must  conquer  him,  as  you  value  yonr  own  peace.  Frown 
down  the  man  who  thos  tyrannizes  over  his  fellow  creatnrea ;  do  not 
suffer  his  reepectability  to  save  him  f^om  the  lash.  No  earthly  position 
f^n  grant  him  an  immunity.  Split  open  the  massive  ice  which  is  caked 
all  around  his  heart,  then  pour  into  it  the  healing  and  gladdening  snn- 
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■hine.  It  may  lure  baok  the  betut'a  lorttreanires ;  it  mtdj  will  aofteo 
tba  hinh  qiuUtiei  wliich  occupy  their  pl«oa.  Will  not  incli  kd  t&trt, 
if  lueceMfiil,  brias  in  A-rioh  reward  t  Will  sot  the  agent  of  such  » 
change  be  moN  worthy  of  a  golden  crowa  than  Demoathmee  of  old  I 
And  if  nnanooeaafBl,  he  wilt  alio  receive  a  laatiDg  reoompenae  lor  hia  ha- 
nana  attempt  The  avenion  ooDaequent  oa  the  ftoqnaiiitanoe,  will 
itrengthen  his  own  guard  againit  a  rimiUr  foe.  The  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  lo  baie  a  heart,  will  enable  him  to  warn  othen  againet  ita  in- 
fluence. He  will  bIm  be  oenaoiou  of  having  petftmned  an  imperative 
du^.  Tliaabia  task,  in  dther  re«dt,  will  BotbaTebeeoa  thankleeaone. 
And  now  in  cloaing,  let  u*  decide  on  our  own  weapona  of  defense.  How 
■ball  we  repel  tbe  gloom  from  our  own  hearts  1  It  aaaails  lu  in  many  a 
ahape.  BomeUmea  it  creepa  over  ua  imperceptibly,  like  a  alowly  rt«i^ 
tide,  qnenohing  light  after  U^t,  until  the  whole  aonl  ia  darkened.  Or, 
again,  it  oomea  on  auddenly  like  an  earthquake,  wbere  men  wake  to  find 
tbemaelvet  entombed  alive.  Bat  we  muat  not  deapair  at  ita  approach. 
There  is  a  blade  whose  Damascus  edge  holds  good  for  the  conflicL  Cul- 
tivate Cheerfulneae,  This  weapon  will  disarm  the  dreaded  foe  of  half 
hii  terrors.  Ful  not  to  use  it  ere  it  rusts  in  your  hand.  There  is  a  time 
(or  sorrow,  hut  it  is  not  a  life-tJme.  Court  the  sunahine,  and  its  prm- 
enoe  will  not  long  be  wanting.  Be  cheerful  then.  Happineae  ie  infeo- 
tiotts,  and  deserves  to  be.  Eiodle  the  flame  in  your  own  heart,  and 
thoee  around  you  will  qnkkly  oatch  its  warmth.  Thus  will  your  heart 
be  winning  in  itself,  a  couatlesi  treasure  to  you,  and  a  fbuntain  of  joy 
and  oonsofaitioa  to  others.  Who  does  not  desire  snob  a  heritage  t 
*  A  sweet,  hiart-UriiiiK  t&iaerfaliiM*, 
Like  ■priagUme  of  tha  jtu."  w.  a.  k 


Cl)c  San  at 

For  a  long  time  we  had  entertained  a.  great  denre  lo  witness  that 
intereating  phenomenon,  "  the  Bun  at  midnigbt."  And  though  the  trip 
must  be  productive  of  much  trouble  and  discMnbrt,  the  ^ht  [vesentad 
too  many  attractions,  and  the  idea  of  visiting  the  remote  and  barren 
Nonray  had  too  many  charms,  to  allow  the  opportnni^  to  pass  nsim- 
prored. 
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So  birh^  Tinted  die  Nonregwa  oomiI,  wad  loaned  m  nmdi  ■>  pen- 
nUe  fram  him,  and  oar  p— puit  b^ng'  mmmI  and  MToral  goide-booka 
aecnrad,  we  vera  raadj  to  atart. 

IieaTii^  the  immensQ  ratj  tit  Ibga  ftarlj  one  moming  about  the  Int  of 
Haj  bf  tite  "  Great  Nortben  RaOway,"  in  (be  aftamooit  we  airired  at 
boiy  Hull,  wbera,  for  a  ftw  honn,  oar  ean  were  bdabored  witb  tba 
liwy  brogm  of  tbe  bonart  TotUuremeo.  Ibe  same  enning,  altbon^ 
tbe  weather  pnx^MdB  were  qnHe  gloenj,  we  eUrted  on  a  atoamer  for 
Chrirtinaand.  Aa  in  the  erne  of  Robntacm  CrOBoe, "  we  bad  no  sooner 
got  out  of  Ae  Homber  than  it'  began  to  blow  most  fnrioualj ."  After  a 
roogfa  paaaage  of  betvean  two  and  three  daja,  during  whioh  we  expe- 
rienced all  the  delif^ti  of  Ma-eicknees,  we  reached  the  qniet  little  town 
of  Chriadanund,  as  deepy  a  plaee  aa  eva  was  seen.  We  were  obliged 
to  wait  there  fer  a  steamer  nearly  a  wefl[,6rer7  da;  of  whioh  seemed  a 
8nnd^,  so  still  was  eterjthing.  Thia  inteHm  we  spent  wondering  at 
the  qoafart  little  town,  its  inbrintanls  and  the  carious  ooetnmea  of  the 
peasantry,  boating,  making  excursionB  np  the  rirer  Torris-dala  and  rid- 
ing about  in  carriolea.  One  aftMnoon  when  ont  boating,  we  observed  a 
black  line  above  the  horieon,  and  immediately  oondnded  that  relief  was 
at  hand ;  ia  two  or  three  hours  more,  the  littie  steamer  *■  Aeger  "  was 
in  the  harbor,  and  on  the  morrow  we  resumed  our  journey  towards  the 
North. 

A  few  days  later,  we  reached  Beiges,  the  second  city  of  Norway,  and 
famed  for  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  there;  when  we  arrived,  it  was. 
pouring  in  torrents ;  it  rained  almost  aH  the  several  days  we  remained 
there,  and  finally  when  we  left,  it  ritined  harder  than  ever.  In  spite  of 
the  rnn,  hownver,  our  JBergen  reminisoences  are  fia  ftom  unpleasant. 
!n>e  American  Consnl,  who  n  a  Norwegian,  appeared  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  ehowing  eonrteay  to  some  of  the  people  under  bis 
protection.  He  made  ap  a  party  «f  gwtlemen  and  ladiae,  and  we  all 
visited  the  museums  and  other  curiositjes  of  tiie  place,  and  ^biled  away 
the  time  very  agreeably.  The  fiiat  evening  we  were  there  happened  to 
be  one  of  eomlderable  hnportanoe  to  the  good  people  of  the  oity ;  for 
upon  that  evening,  for  the  first  time,  gas,  for  whose  advent  preparations 
were  Just  completed,  began  to  shed  forth  its  benign  rays  upon  them. 
Crowds  of  men,  women  and  children,  were  gathered  around  every  lamp 
poet,  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  novel  light. 

A  few  days  more  fennd  us  in  Trondhjem,  nr  Dronthdm,  Norway's 
andent  capital.  The  days  bad  been  viriUy  increasing  in  length  ever 
•iBoo  OUT  departure  frtHu  London,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  Tron- 
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dhjem,  thara  waa  ao  nt^t  at  all,  or  rather  tiie  nearaat  a{^roaGti  to  it 
waa  a  kiad  of  twilight  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  but  &ot  Kiffivieiit 
to  warrant  th«  osa  of  artificial  tight  even  for  reading. 

Tbere  are  tvo  beautiful  waterialU  near  Trondhjem  whidi  every  trar- 
eler  in  those  parta  must  vtaiL  They  are  called  tlie  lieribnen,  the  high- 
eat  fall  being  ninety-nine  feet 

Nor  miut  the  fine  old  cathedral  be  foifiot,  which  ii  well  woitbj  of 
more  than  one  nait.  It  wm  founded  in  1180,  and  ia  already  partly  in 
ruins.  like  all  Uie  Urge  chnrchea  in  Northern  Norway,  it  ia  arranged 
in  the  interior  exactly  like  a  theatre,  with  boxea  and  curtaioa.  One 
fine  box  aurmounted  by  the  royal  lion  holding  a  battle-axe,  denotes  the 
place  aisigned  to  royalty. 

We  left  Trondbjem  a  little  after  midnight,  bnt  with  all  the  light  of  a 
partially  cloudy  day.  No  one  had  thought  of  retiring,  but  at  this  un- 
leemly  hour  peiaoni  were  there  ttJdng  leave  of  their  fiienda,  lome  were 
reading,  others  sketching,  and  all  seemed  lo  torg^  that  it  waa  night, 
since  Night  had  forgotten  to  "  draw  her  aabla  curtain." 

Our  paas^^e  past  the  I«ffoden  Iilaoda  waa,  as  we  expected,  quite 
rough  ;  we  were  passing  very  near  the  great  Uaalstrom.  The  captain 
of  the  ateamar,  who  spoke  English  quite  well,  informed  ns  that  this  so 
celebrated  whirlpool  is  by  no  means  so  terrible  and  dangerous  as  a  nm- 
tlaf  phenomenon  which  oocun  in  one  of  the  fiords  or  inlets  of  the  sea  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Four  or  fire  days  afler  leaving  Trondhjem,  we  reached  Hammerfeot, 
famous  for  ita  cod-liver  oil  and  aa  the  moat  northern  town  in  the  world. 
The  last  few  days  of  our  trip  were  peculiarly  interesting.  The  weather, 
though  in  the  last  of  June,  was  very  cold,  and  we  were  snrrounded  on 
all  sides  by  ice  and  snow.  A  great  part  of  the  way  here,  as  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Norway,  the  steamer  goes  between  high  rocky  islanda 
and  the  munland,  thus  protected  bom  the  open  sea  and  appearing  to 
narigate  the  waters  of  a  broad,  deep  river.  We  were  continually  pass- 
ing the  most  wild  and  magnificent  scenery,  lofty  mountains  covered 
with  nnmelting  snow,  while  in  the  valleys  oould  often  be  diseemed  the 
immense  ahining  glaciers.  But  the  most  attractive  feature  was  that  the 
generous  sun  never  ceased  to  shed  bis  rays  upon  us  except  when  ob- 
scured by  clouds. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  impressive  in  passing  those  Ueak  and 
dreary  shores,  where  everything  is  so  still,  the  sun  ever  over  head,  and 
the  water  smooth  as  glass,  and  owing  to  the  Onlf  Stream  never  froaea. 

The  first  night  after  passing  the  polar  circle  and  entering  the  frigid 
lone,  it  was  cold  and  clear,  and  then  for  the  first  time  we  saw  the  sun 
at  midnight 
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The  flteainer  "  Priods  Carl "  waa  small,  and  the  cabin  passengers  were 
only  about  six  or  eight  in  number.  The  light  was  new  to  us  all  with 
the  exceplioD  of  two  Norwegian  ladies.  As  is  customary,  we  wished  to 
burn  holes  through  some  tetter  paper  with  the  rays  of  the  midnight  sun 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  home.  In  the  absence  of  a  regular  burning 
glass,  the  captain  took  out  the  principal  lens  from  bis  tel^cope,  which 
answered  the  purpose  very  well,  though  it  tftok  some  time,  as  the  sun 
was  only  a  few  d^rees  above  the  horizon. 

Hammerfest  is  surrounded  by  lofty,  bleak  blufia,  which  answer  a  very 
good  pnrpose  in  winter,  affording  protection  against  the  cold  north 
viuds.  They  were,  however,  once  the  scene  of  a  disaster,  which  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  honest  burghers.  There  are  now  no  horses 
in  the  town  ;  but  formerly,  one  representative  of  that  noble  race  existed 
there.  He,  of  course,  was  duly  appreciated.  Upon  one  occasion,  ■ 
man  was  leading  him  up  the  high  bluff,  when  unfortunately  a  steamer 
coming  into  the  harbor,  fired  the  customary  salute.  The  horse  took 
fright,  broke  away,  started  up  the  hill,  but  fell  and  broke  his  back,  thus 
meeting  his  untimely  end. 

The  hotel  at  this  Northern  town  can  hxrdly  be  called  a  hotel,  and  yet 
travelers  are  accommodated  there.  One  of  the  lodgers,  who  bad  a 
strange  impressiou  that  he  could  speak  English,  voluntoered  to  be  our 
interpreter.  In  the  first  place,  he  informed  us  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  order  dinner  immediately  after  breakfast  Upon  asking  what  we 
could  have,  he  suggested  that  perhaps  we  would  like  some  "fools." 
Never  having  been  accustomed  to  such  diet,  we  ventured  to  demur;  at 
a  loss  whether  to  deplore  the  inhumanity  of  such  a  people,  or  to  admire 
a  byatem  of  political  economy  which  made  even  fools  subservient  to 
some  end.  Our  interpreter  exerting  himself  and  becoming  more  explicit 
we  perceived  that  he  meant  to  offer  us  nothing  more  obnoxious  than  some 
fowls,  and  learning  Uiat  reindeer  venison  waa  comprised  in  the  category, 
and  the  large  Norweg^u  partridges  also,  we  were  not  so  much  opposed, 
and  indeed  never  attacked  a  more  toothsome  repast. 

There  is  nothing  in  Hammerfest  to  be  seen  except  the  curious  little 
town  and  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Most  striking  among  these  are 
the  roving  Laplaadera,  who  dress  in  the  most  grotesque  maooer  with 
skins,  furs  and  fancy  blankets,  making  scarcely  any  difference  between 
the  costume  of  the  men  and  women.  We  noticed,  fastened  to  the  baclis 
or  sluQg  over  the  shoulders  of  some  of  the  women,  a  curious  iustru- 
tDeot,  the  use  of  which  at  first  eight  it  was  impossible  to  guess ;  bnt 
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npon  inquiry  we  Isuned  that  tt  rappli«d  die  place  of  cradle  to  the 
joaug  Laps,  at  once  leaving  thmr  mothera  the  ate  of  thdr  arms  and  re- 
liering  Ibem  ot  all  anxiety  about  their  darlinge. 

We  ipent  two  or  three  nomiDal  day*  ia  Hanimerfeat,  but  had  we  te- 
iBMiMd  until  Bundown,  we  must  hare  sojonmed  there  about  lix  weeks. 

Our  trip  back  towardi  Trandhjem  was  enliTened  by  the  presence  of 
many  additional  fellow-^Hkengen.  We  were  joined  by  a  Oermw 
Baron,  (a  relatira  of  Uunchansen,)  a  Hamburg  merchant,  a  Belgian, 
who  had  been  bear-hunting,  and  a  number  of  Norwegians  who  wwe 
g(»ng  to  attend  a  fair:  among  the  latter  was  one  short  ball-necked,  bul- 
let-headed individual,  who,  when  he  lay  in  the  arms  of  Morphftus,  fto- 
dooed  a  meet  terriflo  noise,  probably  from  modres  of  security  that  no- 
body might  Tenture  to  disturb  him.  As  the  number  of  paaaengen  wai 
to  the  number  of  berths  in  about  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  and 
the  last  comers  could  not  all  expect  to  have  beds,  he  of  the  short  neci 
inrariably  slept  and  snored  during  the  day  to  prepare  fbrthe  night ;  but 
when  the  time  when  night  ought  to  have  been  came,  he  was  generally 
able  to  find  a  bed  or  sob,  and  thus  we  were  tortured  until  we  Bnived  at 
the  place  of  the  ftir. 

In  a  few  days  more  we  hod  passed  to  a  more  genial  clime,  where  at 
the  proper  time, 

"  Id  sable  pomp,  with  all  bei  sturj  tnia 
Tbe  night  reiuinBd  her  thTODc" 


IDisniilinc  of  <SalUge  Ctfe. 

Wk  have  a  natural  love  and  admiration  for  harmony.  It  U  this  prin> 
oiple  in  Nature  which  chiefly  delights  us.  The  finest  conceptions  in 
Musical  composition — unless  they  are  expressed  in  pure  harmony — grate 
harshly  upon  the  ear.  In  painting,  we  look  for  harmonious  agreement 
in  design  and  in  execution.  If  it  is  not  found,  painting  has  lost  its  poT- 
er  to  please,  and  genius  has  spent  itself  in  vun. 

So  too  iu  character,  tbe  exhibition  of  a  particular  element  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  others,  appears  inconsistent ;  while  that  character  which  is  at 
once  equally  balanced  and  symmetrical,  elicits  universal  praise. 

The  development  of  a  symmetrical  character  ia  aimed  at  by  our  con- 
nection with  College.     This  is,  when  reached,  brought  about  by  tbe  oul- 
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tun  of  tlie  intellectual  element  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  proper  dia- 
ciplins  of  tfie  social  element  on  the  other  hand.  The  former  Lb  attained 
hj  our  position  aa  studentt :  the  latter  is  the  result  of  our  intercourse  as 
men  and  companions.  The  former  is  the  work  of  the  redtation  room ; 
the  latter  the  work  of  College  life. 

It  is  our  design  to  point  out  the  more  obrioot  lessons  of  College  life^ 
which  all  will  admit  to  be  indispensable  in  the  formation  of  a  true  and 
s7m metrical  character. 

B;  our  experience  of  Collage  life,  we  are  first  tau^t  to  know  our 
proper  position  among  our  aasotuates.  When  a  class  enters  upon  its 
duties,  there  is  no  general  acquuntance  among  its  members.  All  is  un* 
certun,  with  reference  to  rank  and  stalion.  It  ii  evident , however,  that 
in  this  unit  of  a  class,  there  is  an  appropriate  place  for  every  one.  This 
tlien  is  the  first  work  of  college  life,  to  draw  out  the  characteristics  and 
merits  of  different  individuals,  bj  which  their  just  podtion  is  determined. 
Hence  the  mistake  often  made  by  persous,  who  bring  to  College  reputa- 
tions which  have  been  enjoyed  elsewhere,  instead  of  awuting  the  rank 
which  time  and  circnmstance  tn  college  shall  dictate.  It  matters  not 
what  one  hat  been  or  has  done,  before  be  entered  College.  Bis  stand- 
ing here  is  guned  by  what  he  doti,  and  what  he  m,  in  College. 

College  life  in  teaching  us  this  important  lesson,  sooma  and  abhors 
conceit.  This  certainly  is  one  of  the  worst  features  a  man  can  have  in 
hia  ohMScter.  Nothing  more  than  this  takes  away  from  his  freshness  of 
mind,  and  purity  of  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  bim  so 
disagreeable  to  othere.  College  life,  however,  seldom  fails  to  diminish 
its  power,  if  not  to  entirely  uproot  it  from  the  mind.  While  a  person 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  attempt  anything  he  may  choose,  he  is  praised  by 
his  companions  only  for  his  actual  merits  and  accomplishments.  So  that 
if  he  came  to  Collc^  filled  with  an  undue  conceit  of  his  various  pow 
era,  and  fails  to  realize  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  plans,  his  pnuse 
must  come  from  his  own  proud  heart.  All  castlea  which  his  imagina. 
tion  has  raised  in  the  air,  totter  and  Gill  to  the  ground,  before  the  sun- 
light of  Truth.  If  on  the  other  hand  a  man  achieves  a  brilliant  success 
in  College,  hb  associates,  so  far  from  encouraging  the  feelings  of  pride 
and  concwt,  always  lore  and  respect  the  more  as  he  is  free  from  these 
disagreeable  qualitiet. 

Artifidality  is  likewise  rebuked  and  despised  in  College.  Nothing 
oMiumed  can  stand  a  great  while.  The  "outward  show"  must  ere  long 
be  removed,  so  that  the  real  tszture  of  the  inner  man  can  be  discerned. 
The  heart  natnrally  seeks  the  heart  for  communion  and  sympathy. 
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This  ia  Qo  school  for  spurioiu  etiquette  and  vorthle«  formslitieB.  The 
etiqaett«  of  the  soul — the  sympathies  which  tremble  od  the  heart  slrings, 
and  spring  from  the  eye,  beaming  with  the  lustre  of  true  friendship — 
Otete  are  chiefly  sought  and  most  highly  prized  among  ubI 

Then  it  would  seem  that  College  life  in  teaching  us  to  know  our  tne 
position  among  our  associates,  inculcates  a  certain  modesty  and  aimpli- 
city  of  character,  not  indeed  wishing  to  encourage  a  faUe  modesty  and 
effeminate  umplicity,  but  rather  to  derelop  a  character,  which  shall 
f^pear  to  be  what  it  really  is,  and  not  be  puSed  up  with  any  false  no- 
tiom  of  superiority. 

We  are  next  taught  to  exercise  private  judgment — in  other  words,  to 
think  for  ourselvea.  With  the  very  idea  of  individual  position,  which 
we  hare  just  considered,  ia  associated  individual  thought,  which  is  its 
proper  support.  If  a  person  looks  to  others  for  his  opinions,  he  trusU 
to  uncertainty.  Uts  own  mind  must  act,  so  that  it  may  be  the  safe  guide 
of  bis  actions.  He  cannot  be  a  "  hanger  on,"  and  at  the  same  time  hare 
any  real  character  of  his  own.  The  mind  receives  its  first  impulse,  in 
the  direction  of  private  judgment,  from  the  studies  which  it  pureuea. 
lliere  are  ao  many  different  opinions,  theories  and  principles,  aet  forth 
by  the  varloua  authors,  that  theae  put  into  operation  the  machinery  of 
the  student's  mind.  He  ia  led  to  think  and  form  conclusions  for  him- 
self. The  mind  al\er  receiving  this  nega^ve  incitement  to  independent 
thoni^t,  finds  positive  neceaaities  for  the  culture  of  the  principle  in  Col- 
lege life.  Here  theory  and  practice  happily  work  together  and  aid  eadL 
other.  We  find  that  our  acts,  in  order  that  they  may  be  aatii&etory  to 
oureelvei,  muat  be  prompted  by  our  own  views.  Respect  for  one  an- 
other also  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  independent  thought  and 
action. 

The  next  lesson  taught  ua  is  liberality  of  opinion.  The  obstacles  to 
the  exercise  of  this  principle  are  inexperience  and  prejudice — the  latter 
being  the  natural  result  of  the  former.  If  these  are  removed  by  our 
Coilt^e  life,  liberality  of  opinion  is  certainly  inculcated.  That  extensive 
experience  takes  the  place  of  our  former  inexperience,  will  appear  evi- 
dent,  when  we  consider  our  numbers  in  College,  and  the  many  portions 
of  the  country  which  we  represent.  We  virtually  learn  the  customs  of 
all  sections,  and  the  opinions  of  all  parties.  Our  experience  afforded 
here  is  also  raried.  The  acquaintance  with  many  of  our  classmates  ia 
intimate,  and  their  peculiarities  are  familiar  to  ua.  We  find  that  nearly 
every  one  haa  his  own  opinions  and  courses  of  action.  We  further  dis- 
cover, that  every  one  has  a  good  share  of  ainoerity  in  him,  and  that  the 
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cause  of  diSereoce  of  opinion  between  others  and  ounelves,  is  early 
education.  We  then  learn  to  look  at  the  heart  of  men  and  things — to 
r^rd  with  a  kind  spirit  the  faults  of  others,  and  lo  perceive  and  ac- 
knowledge the  good  and  honorable  in  every  man.  Prejudice  ia  necessa- 
rily removed  by  such  eicperience,  for  inexperience  was  the  only  cause  of 
our  prejudice.  With  the  removal  of  prejudice  we  become  candid,  liberal 
minded  men. 

But  we  must  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  encouragement  which  College 
life  offers  for  the  formation  of  friendshipa.  In  this  is  exhibited  its  crown- 
ing lervice,  and  one  which  will  bind  us  to  College  days,  with  silken 
cords  and  golden  chains.  It  performs  this  service,  by  bringing  ua  so  in- 
timately together  in  one  common  pursuit,  and  by  our  various  associa- 
tions. This  is  just  the  period  of  our  lives,  when  the  mind  is  most  sus- 
ceptible to  such  inflaences,  Congeni.ility  being  discovered,  friendships 
are  formed  which  last  for  life.  It  is  the  highest  kind  of  friendship  which 
is  formed  in  College,  viz,  that  which  springs  from  respect  for  one  an- 
other. Perhaps  there  is  not  much  intensity  of  affection.  It  is  wall  that 
it  ahould  be  so.  For  as  this  springs  from  the  emotions,  it  will,  like  those 
emo^ons,  be  uncertain  and  transitory ;  while  that  friendship,  which 
springs  from  respect  for  some  brilliancy  of  mind,  or  virtue  of  heart,  will, 
like  those  qualities,  be  real  and  permanent 

We  can  find  no  other  adequate  reason,  than  the  memory  of  pleasant 
acquaintances  in  College,  why  old  graduates  invariably  regard  their 
College  days  as  their  brightest  and  happiest.     They  conld  not  appr»- 
elate  their  worth  until  they  were  cast  into  the  cold  world, 
"  Where  1ot«  of  gain 
~    And  lazuy  poweu  tha  hearts  of  mea." 
Hien  they  recalled  and  cherished  for  life, 

"  Kind  words,  remembered  votces  onoe  ao  sweet ; 
Smilsi,  Yedlaat  lnog  b|[0, 
And  festnree,  the  great  Boal'i  appsTsiLt  seat." 

Observe  with  what  eagerness  graduates  of  three  years  greet  and  em- 
brace each  other,  and  weep  tears  of  joy  at  meeting  again,  and  then  yon 
can  have  some  conception  of  the  friendshipa  formed  in  College,  It 
would  seem  that  the  ivy,  which  was  planted  on  "  Presentation  Day,*" 
after  the  pipe  of  peace  had  dispersed  all  unkind  feelings,  had  entwined 
itself,  in  its  friendly  embrace,  around  (he  hearts  of  ail,  and  made  them 
beat  in  unison  for  joy,  when  the  hands  are  clasped,  that  have  been  part' 
ed  BO  long !  , 

No  one  can  doubt  the  value  of  this  service  rendered  by  College  life. 
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M&ny  ft  gloomy  ftcd  meluicholf  mind,  which  would  othenriae  have 
pueed  its  life  in  darkneaa  ftod  douht,  hu  been  made  light  and  happy, 
and  fitted  to  isipire  Oth«n  with  cheerfulneu,  by  the  aasocialioiiB  which 
it  enjoyed.  Here  all  receive  an  energy  into  their  aoatl  nature — a 
light  which  brightena  their  path  in  life  and  makes  them  men  of  heart, 
ft!  well  ■■  men  of  iotellect.  w.  h.  w. 


tDinttr. 

Twu  wiiit«T  flnt  with  froetj  fiogsr 

Tipped  the  forest  leaf  with  red, 

And  wharg  the  em'rild  laia  would  Uoger, 

Left  a  orinuon  itain  inetead. 

Bnt  (uon,  alai  I  the  bloom  had  faded. 

And  envioua  wind*  eama  whittling  by, 

To  rob  me  «f  what  eret  had  ahadtd 

Uy  enmmer  bower  right  pleaeantly. 

Ere  Winter  Dame,  the  light  of  morning 

Bonead  the  roUni  from  their  neet ; 

And  vieing  each  id  friendly  warniag. 

Tain  to  me  were  longer  reet 

But  now,  alul  'twere  vain  to  lilten — 

The  warblen  wing  their  weary  way. 

Where  flowen  are  glad,  and  daw-drope  glieten. 

Whan  umLgbl  unilee  at  dawn  of  day. 

The  tiny  brook,  whoee  wave*  aeemed  twinkling 
With  miaehief  h  they  danced  along, 
nie  Tioleta  with  its  apray  beeprlnkltng 
Tliat  dared  to  litt  ita  prattling  eong — 
Ainid,alul  that  >otig  entrancing^ 
Felt  (tern  Winter'e  itiffning  breath, 
To  lay  aaida  ita  mirth  and  dancing 
Within  the  ehill  emtiraee  of  death. 

Speak  not  than  of  Winter'e  glory, 
Kor  bar  luowy  ipangled  wreath — 
Honmfid  ii  ths  aadd'oing  itory ; 
Forma  onea  lovad  lie  dead  beneath. 
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tfonocrsotion ;  a  p.  S.  iSngetual. 

Oni  of  the  tiuMt  of  thoae  Myinga  of  geniiis  whioh  ooDdoDSO  whole 
volnmes  into  s  nngle  line,  ia  that  ezproMioa  of  Ooetho,  "  Whw  ire  be- 
gin to  speak,  m  b^n  (o  err,"  diedoNng  by  a  ringle  etroke  the  vut 
difference  between  thongfat  and  oxprevion.  Through  thia  fog  of  wordi 
our  ideas  contract,  expand,  and  warer,  nor  do  any  two  eyea  tee  them 
exactly  alike.  The  truUi  of  thu  impretaed  me  with  peculiar  force  a  few 
dayv  ago,  on  reading  an  arUcle  in  the  lit.  entitled  "  GonTereation  Agwc," 
containing  ■trictorea  on  one  in  the  praviooa  number,  nearly  all  of  which 
sprang  from  a  misnnderatanding — which  I  have  too  high  a  respect  for 
the  writer  to  beliere  intentioDal— of  the  meanings  of  wonla  herein  used, 
though  afler  careful  thought  I  can  find  none  better,  A  due  reepeot 
for  my  own  character,  and  a  certain  paternal  affection,  mnat  be  my  ex- 
cuse to  our  subscribers  (whom  All^  iscreaae  and  multiply)  for  ocoupy- 
iog  a  few  pi^es  of  this  number  in  explaining  what  I  meant,  which  will, 
I  hope,  be  in  itself  a  suffldeot  refutation  of  the  chaiges  preferred.  One 
by  one,  and  in  alt  fdimest,  I  will  attempt  to  examine  the  itatut  eontro- 
vertia,  as  I  understand  them. 

First  and  foremoat,  my  critic  objects  that  instruotion,  though  an  "  ex- 
cellence, is  not  an  essential "  in  good  conversation  ;  he  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  assert,  "  The  highest  style  of  discourse  may  be  carried  on,  and 
neither  party  impart  or  receire  information."  If  by  information  ha 
means  instruction — and  the  distinction  is  worth  remarking — I  at  once 
and  completely  deny  the  allegation.  In  refuting  it,  I  might  bring  up 
Sydney  Bmith,  who  was  certainly  capable  of  this  "  highest  style,"  what- 
ever it  is,  yet  wbo  states  that  he  never  talked  to  a  man  Are  minutes 
without  learning  something ;  I  might  adduce  and  examine  the  long 
talks  of  Wilhelm  Humboldt,  Ooethe  and  Schiller,  in  the  house  of  the 
tatter  in  Jena,  and  quote  ft^om  tJie  biography  of  each  the  recognitions 
of  the  instruction  that  each  received;  but  no ;  I  will  meet  the  critio  on 
his  own  ground,  I  will  take  the  "  ideal  of  conversation"  that  be  him- 
self gives,  and  what  is  its  very  climax  I  "  When  the  wealth  of  each 
nature  and  each  experience  is  pouted  out  to  enrich  the  character  and 
ennoble  the  life  of  the  other."  Ngw  if  this  means  anything  else  but 
teaching  the  understanding  of  anoUier  what  it  did  not  previously  know 
or  appreciate,  I  can  make  no  sense  out  of  it ;  and  if  tJiis  ia  anything 
more  or  leaa  than  instruction,  Noah  Webster  ia  at  fault  If  I  mistake 
here,  I  should  be  extremely  happy  to  learn  an  example  of  that  higheat 
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or  any  high  style  of  coDvenaUoD,  whereia  instructioo  is  oeither  impart- 
ed nor  received. 

Neit,  I  am  told  that  he  who  says  analysis  of  character  is  the  end  of 
Conversation  "is  grossly  mistaken,"  (m  pattant,  "grossly  njistakes"  is 
the  more  correct  English;)  indeed,  that  the  proposition  refutes  itself. 
But  let  me  ask  irbat  the  word  tnd,  in  this  sense,  meanst  Evidently 
two  things.  Objects,  ends  in  view,  are  either  immediate  or  remot«,  yet 
ever  coetaneous,  at  least,  should  bo.  To  illustrate ;  a  boy  does  a  sum, 
bis  immediate  end  being  to  gain  a  correct  solution,  but  the  remote, 
though  ever-present  and  far  mora  important  end  is  to  an^uire  mental 
power,  intellectual  ability.  The  distinction  is  obvious,  and  almost,  by 
this  very  example,  I  illustrated  it  in  my  article,  likening  the  victories 
and  defeats  in  conversation  to  the  figures  of  a  problem,  the  analysis  of 
character,  the  never  perfectly  attained,  underlying  result.  To  make  it 
still  clearer,  I  called  this  analysis  the  foundation  of  rational  talk,  upon 
which  it  is  built,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  on  which  it  relies  for  its 
strength.  Every  one,  I  an^ued,  should  seek  to  extend  this  foundation, 
to  work  at  this  unending  problem,  and  white  his  immediate  ends  be 
what  &ej  may,  ever  to  keep  in  view  the  strengthening  and  augment- 
ing of  this  essential  and  fundnraental  one.  Without  fear  and  without 
hesitation,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  every  candid  reader  whether  I 
"  am  grossly  mistaken"  in  this  or  not. 

" '  Having  by  these  means  studied  your  man,  you  have  wherewith  to 
mould  him  to  your  purpose.'  Indeed !  '  Mould  him  to  your  pur- 
pose'll!  Is  this  recommended  as  an  honorable,  legitimate  use  of  con- 
versation f*  Yes,  0  most  sapient  critic,  it  undoubtedly  and  undeniably 
is,  but  very  bitter  words,  my  friend,  more  bitter  than  he  would  like  to 
hear,  or  I  to  write,  might  justly  be  said  of  that  man  who  seems  incapa- 
ble of  imagining  any  purpose  but  a  dishonorable  and  illegitimate  one. 
Such  a  man  would  see  obscenity  in  pure  white  marble.  This  passage 
is  attacked  from  one  of  three  reasons  ;  either  he  means  that  conversa- 
tion should  have  no  purpose,  which  no  sensible  man  would  assert,  or 
that,  no  pnrpose  is  praiseworthy,  which  is  absurd,  or  that  I  intended  no 
praiseworthy  purpose,  in  whioh  case  he  most  unjustly  and  unwarrantably 
calumniates  my  motives.  By  judicious  discourse  to  soothe  the  dying  mo- 
menta of  suffering  humanity,  to  foster  and  cherish  the  germs  of  neglect- 
ed merit,  to  snatch  an  sn-ing  brother  from  the  path  of  sin,  or  in  any 
way  to  soften  and  belter  the  hard  lot  of  the  sons  of  men,  are  purposes 
which  I  recognize  as  fully,  and  credit  to  others  more  willingly,  than  he 
does,  and  I,  in  turn,  ask  of  any  right-minded  man,  is  it  not  It^limate, 
is  it  not  honorable,  to  mould  men  to  thrae  or  any  honest  purposes  t 
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Id  passing,  I  Trill  explain  the  significatioa  of  "weak."  It  means  o*- 
tailahle,  not  wicked,  as  the  critic  seems  perversely  to  believe.  I  said,  at- 
tack the  weak  points  of  a  man's  character,  and  thought  it  would  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  common  sense  of  everybody  that  it  would  be  as  ab' 
Burd  lo  commeace  an  attack  on  a  man's  fixed  prejudices,  as  it  would  be 
for  a  geueral  to  plant  batteries  against  the  most  impregnable  part  of  an 
enemy's  fortress. 

Having  I«d  down  a  few  general  principles,  I  foand  it  necessary  to 
confine  my  subject,  so  casting  about  for  one  of  tbe  most  efficient  aids  in 
influencing  men,  I  stated  it  to  be  flattery.  This  horrifles  my  critic. 
Not  but  that  it  is  perfectly  true ;  even  he  does  not  deny  that ;  but,  as 
in  the  fable  of  tbe  monkeys  and  tbe  traveler,  the  truth  is  so  hateful. 
Of  course  he  begins  by  taking  the  very  worst  and  narrowest  definilJon 
of  flattery,  and  that  only.  If  he  had  consulted  Mr.  Webster's  Diction- 
ary, be  would  have  found  that  flattery  is  not  confined  to  adulation,  but 
includes  "just  commendation  that  gratifies  self-love ;"  the  exact  defini- 
tion which  was  present  to  my  mind,  and  which  I  would  have  given  bad 
I  not  tbongbt  it  superfluous,  was  that  of  a  celebrated  French  writer — 
"  the  saying  such  tblngs  as  are  capable  of  pleasing  others,"  ("  choses  les 
plus  flatteuies,  c'eat-tl-dire,  celles  qui  sont  lea  plus  capables  de  plaire 
8US  Butres,"  MaxiiTUS  de  la  Hochefoucavld,  Max,  C,  varianle.)  Now,  if 
a  man  chooses  to  lie  and  deceive  in  flattery,  just  as  logic  may  make  a 
sophist,  rhetoric  a  demagogue,  he  becomes  a  sycophant,  but  tbe  asser- 
tion that  all  flattery  is  iQconsistent  with  "  moral  obligation  and  high- 
toned  honor,"  is  contradicted  by  tbe  signification  of  the  term  itself,  and 
could  only  be  advanced  by  a  person  ignorant  of  tbe  real  meanings  of 
the  words  he  employed. 

yfe  next  come  to  direct  collision  on  a  point  of  fact, — the  nature  of 
women ;  I  mainttuning  that  they  are  more  accessible  to  direct  flattery 
than  men,  he  denying  it.  I  am  consigned  to  the  righteous  indignation 
of  the  sex.  Terror  overpowers  me ;  with  fear  and  trembling  I  search 
the  why  and  wherefore  I  made  that  unfortunate  assertion,  and  am  al- 
most induced  to  recant,  for  I  find  only  three  reasons,  and  two  of  them 
are  hardly  worth  a  floccus  ; — because  tbe  shrewdest  analysts  of  human 
nature  had  said  so  before  me  ;  because  my  own  limited  experience  had 
confirmed  their  judgment ;  and  because  I  had  found  it  to  be  tbe  gen- 
eral opinion  of  men  with  whom  I  bad  talked.  That  tbe  first  is  not 
mere  assertion,  let  me  refer  the  reader  to  La  Bruy4re's  Chapter  on  Wo- 
men, La  Roc)iefoucauld's  Maxims,  tbe  168d,  183d,  but  especially  the 
161st  Letter  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  various  plays  of  Fielding,  and  all  the 
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works  of  Th>ck«nf ,  partioalarly  hia  Modem  "W  iyea.  Ko  v  if  I  err,  it  b 
in  such  companf,  uid  I  do  not  know  where  you  will  get  greater  namei 
to  conviDce  me  of  it ;  but  if  it  is  truth,  I  care  not  a  straw  whom  it  culi 
a  alnr  upon,  or  whom  it  insults,  but  am  prepared  to  aMert  and  maintain 
it,  and  am  perfectly  witliog  to  be  1^  "  to  their  disposal,"  aa  erery  hon- 
Mt  roan  ought  to  he.  That  noble  and  brilliant  eiceptions  maj  be 
pointed  out,  I  most  cheerfully  admit,  for  this  is  a  rule,  not  a  law  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  the  verr  notice  we  take  of  the  exceptions  prore  its  gen- 
eral applicability,  and  I  am  only  astonished  that  such  a  common-plaoe 
remark  should  find  a  denier  at  this  late  day. 

Conceniii^  various  inainua^ons  connected  wiUi  the  names  of  li^, 
Uriah  Heep  k  Co.,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  than  that  he  who  rejects 
a  science  because  bad  men  have  employed  it  to  wicked  purposes,  indi- 
cates something  very  like  narrownesa  of  miod,  and  bigotry  of  judg- 
ment, anything  but  recommeuOatory  to  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  iutd- 
lect 

The  other  aids  to  a  skillful  convenationist,  aa  truth,  good-nature^  court- 
esy and  good  sense,  mentioned  by  my  critic,  I  am  far  from  ignorii^,  but 
had  apace  permiUed,  would  have  been  glad  to  speak  <^  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  these  and  many  other  qnaJides,  but  I  preferred  to  treat  of 
one  thing  somewhat  thoroughly  than  many  superficially. 

Before  cloeing,  I  wish  to  warn  my  readers,  distinctly  and  dearly,  that 
I  laid  down  no  precepts,  attempted  no  portrayal  of  an  "  ideal  conversa- 
tion, when  two  uoble  characten,  two  great  souls,  pure  and  beandfol, 
meet  in  full  freedom  and  sympathy,"  (or  neither  I  nor  they  will  ever 
have  occanon  for  them.  I  had  no  such  object  in  view.  I  only  proposed 
to  hint  at  a  few  of  those  rules  by  which  we  may  study  men,  inflnenoe 
them,  pass  our  time  agreeably  and  profitably,  and  fit  ourselves  for  gsia- 
ing  a  commanding  and  useful  position.  If  they  think  them  founded  in 
practical  common  sense  and  reality,  it  is  all  I  ssk ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  consider  it  more  efficacious  to  use  a  transceudental,  a  spiiituo-har- 
monical,  or  any  other  style,  pray  do  so,  for 

"Who  bIwII  decide  vbere  doctors  diugree. 
And  Boondest  casuists  donbt,  lik«  jou  and  me  V 

D.   Ch  B. 
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liDiir  Ilcoeloiimtnt. 

1^1  New  World,  vrbich  the  Europeans  found  in  Americs,  has  b«come 
a  new  world  in  more  senses  than  one.  There  seemed  to  have  sprung 
up  a  giant  spirit,  bright  with  the  experience  of  ceDturiea,  strong  and 
beautiful  with  the  civilization  of  all  time  centered  upon  him,  who,  with 
the  battle  axe  and  the  woodman's  axe,  hss  cleared  ground  for  anew  em- 
pire, and  scattered  over  it  a  new  and  wonderful  race  of  men.  We  are 
probabl;  a  step  beyond  all  others.  Civilization  walka  with  the  sunlight. 
It  arose  in  the  East,  and  counting  centuries  its  hours,  progressed  during 
its  day  through  Europe,  and  with  one  huge  stride,  seems  to  have  accom- 
plished the  destined  physical  extreme.  Its  creatures,  monuments  dead 
and  liring,  stand  along  where  it  trod.  Glancing  back,  we  observe  how 
they  dimiuish  in  the  distance, — how  they  grow  as  they  near  us, — and  we 
believe  we  can  catdi  some  definite  glimpses  of  the  pathway  which  that 
giant  genius  is  tracing  forward  for  us.  It  disappears  towards  the  bul- 
warlca  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Between  that  extended  barrier,  which 
shuts  out  barbarism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Atlantic,  which  brings  tiie 
treasures,  and  keeps  back  the  turmoil  of  Europe,  on  the  other,  we  be- 
lieve will  be  the  house  and  home  of  greatness.  It  is  the  development 
of  this  country  which  is  to  accomplish  that  high  destiny. 

Ought  such  a  view  to  be  wholly  chimerical  ?  Can  we  not  vouchsafe 
foe  somewhat  of  its  ful&Ument,  by  the  palpable  indications  which  are 
everywhere  about  us!  Our  whole  nature,  and  espedallyour  American 
nature,  is  opposed  to  political  or  moral  stagnation.  We  have  struck  the 
first  blow,  we  have  laid  the  first  stone,  we  have  done  the  tenth  parL 

Viewed  externally,  there  are  found  wanting  what  are  sometimes  tb« 
accoutrements  of  advancement.  Our  birth,  indeed,  was  not  heralded 
forth  with  the  magni Scent  displays  of  royalty.  There  are  no  vast  armies, 
no  extensire  navies  frowning  down  the  world.  We  have  no  gorgeous 
palaces,  and  purple  and  gold,  and  orders,  to  dazzle  the  senses  and  cbann 
the  imagination ;  nor  are  there  those  names  and  brilliant  histories  with 
which  romance  and  fiction  delight  to  revel.  But  rising  from  the  smoke 
of  a  decisive  war,  there  appeared  a  stupendous  republic,  such  as  the  world 
never  saw,  founded  upon  simple,  grand  old  truths,  tried  by  all  times  and 
governments,  built  by  simple,  giant  minds,  and  embracing  all  the  ele- 
ments for  accomplishiug  a  proud  and  uncommon  destiny.  Our  civiliza- 
tion grew  up  in  the  woods,  and  is  still  in  the  woods,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  civjIizatioD.    We  commenced  on  a  high  grade — probably  the 
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highest — affordiog  an  unique  instance  on  the  records  of  history.  We 
had  no  loDg  gradatioDS  of  the  primeval  states  of  society  to  pass  through  ; 
DO  barbarous,  QO  shepherd,  no  agricultural  states  in  a  measure  to  give  a 
distinctive  character  to  each,  as  such,  respectively.  We  appeared  sud- 
denly among  nations,  the  embodiment  of  those  perfect  maxims  to  trhich 
history  bad  been  pointiuft  us.  We  were  bom  spasmodically  of  England, 
as  Hinerva  leaped  from  the  head  of  Jove  :  a  thing  of  wisdom,  from  a 
thing  of  strength.  We  founded  upon  a  constitution  drawing  from,  and 
referring  back  to,  the  bright«at  periods  of  civitization — a  constitution  the 
most  just,  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  simple,  the  most  practical 
of  which  history  can  boast 

Such  is  the  starting  point  whence  we  proceed  poliUcally.  What  the 
old  philosophers  dreamed  of^  what  revolutions  have  shaken  the  world 
for,  every  American  citizen  holds  in  his  grasp  as  his  right  and  bis  doc- 
trine. Whether  these  fundamental  principles  will  undergo  change,  is  a 
question  of  speculation.  Probably  time  will  adapt  measures  to  ejigen- 
cies, — probably  we  have  not  arrived  at  perfection  in  government, — but 
we  feel  that  all  niovement  will  be  advance.  As  far  as  human  vision  can 
penetrate  the  future,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  seems  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  generations  and  ages  to  come, — if  buroanity  remains 
what  it  always  has  been,  and  now  is.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  guard  its  sa- 
cred principles  and  develop  them  in  legislation.  They  are  the  full  flow- 
ering of  the  past,  and  they  are  become  seeds  in  American  character  for 
the  future.  So  exalted  is  the  standard  of  our  Representative  Govern- 
ment, which  ia  to  protect  and  oversee  tbe  grand  achievementa  set  before 
the  energies  of  the  American  people. 

But  we  are  met  with  predictions  that  we  shall  be  checked  in  the 
onward  course,  that  we  cannot  pursue  tbe  high-wrought  purpose,  that 
the  splendid  fabric  of  our  Government  must  fall.  Some  of  our  ablest 
enemies  across  the  Atlantic  whisper  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revo- 
lution,— already  in  that  calm  of  temporary  satisfaction  which  precedes 
a  terrific  political  catastrophe.  Centralization  of  power,  civil  war,  over- 
throw and  destruction,  monsters  of  the  wildest  shape  are  fashioned  and 
magnified  from  the  minor  acts  of  this  Government,  which  are  but  slight- 
ly different  from  the  minor  acta  of  all  Governments. 

No  one,  indeed,  grounds  his  fears  on  the  Constitution,  or  the  great 
laws  or  geueral  policy  of  the  nation.  But  there  are  internal,  t«mporary 
struggles,  which,  to  those  not  in^mately  acquainted  with  American  char^ 
acter,  seem  to  threaten  our  safety.  Now  and  then  a  rowdy's  voice  is 
heard  above  the  great  masses,  crying  out  against  tbe  Constitution,  the 
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high  court,  and  the  Confederation.  There  ia  sometimes  an  honest 
and  wide-spread  fear  that  the  federal  body  will  become  corrupt  and  de- 
cay, and  that  each  vermicular  sect  will  work  away  in  confusion  and  the 
dutt  of  insignificance. 

Let  the  state  of  our  politics  be  fearful — as  bad  as  English  writers  im- 
agine, which  would  be  irapoMible, — let  there  be  threaten ings  of  a  speedy 
dissolution,  (and  they  are  weak  voiced  and  few,) — let  sectionalism  be  a 
hundred  fold  more  violent,  (and  it  could  be  comfortably,)— yet  under- 
neath all  theee  there  lie  those  solid,  practical  principles  which  God  Al- 
mighty has  implanted  in  the  very  instincts  of  men,  everlasting :  the  de- 
sire and  the  power  of  money,  which  links  and  rivets  interests,  as  it  were, 
by  its  metallic  tenacity.  He  in  Masaacbusetts  who  would  invade  South 
Carolina,  must  first  march  through  the  mille  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  ; 
he  must  bum  down  Lynn,  and  demolish  the  dockb  of  Boston,  and  let 
loose  starvation  over  the  land.  And  tbe  Southern  man  who  would  in- 
vade the  North,  must  do  not  only  all  this,  but  he  munt  add  also  the  de- 
struction of  every  interest  by  which  he  ii>  bound  to  his  section  of  the 
country.  Whatever  be  the  higher  theories,  all  govemmeols  are  based 
upon  and  held  tt^ther  by  the  practical  coocems  of  tbe  people.  If 
these  prosper, — if  these  wholly  accord, — no  internal  power,  however 
grest,  can  break  up  the  harmony.  Thus  conditioned,  the  sovereign 
States  grow  and  blend  into  a  whole  of  adamant.  Tbe  idea  of  revolution 
is  wholly  incompatible  with  such  considerations.  Necessity  is  too  great 
an  arbiter  of  human  affairs. 

Moreover,  tbe  development  of  resources  is  a  criterion  hy  which  to 
judge  of  national  importance.  In  this  consists  the  whole  meaning  of 
manifest  destiny.  What  are  these  interests !  They  are  the  three  gr«at 
branches  of  human  industry, — commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture, 
the  brain,  the  blood  and  the  sinews  of  every  nation.  Tbe  commanding 
position  which  the  United  States  now,  in  their  infancy,  occupy,  is  owing 
to  the  health  and  strength  of  her  resourcea.  For  pursue  the  idea  into 
its  details.  The  material  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  almost  fab- 
ulous. To-day,  its  manufactures  are  beginning  to  compete  with  those  of 
most  skilled  and  powerful  people  in  the  maDufacturing  interest.  Its  ag- 
riculture clothes  and  feeds  half  Europe.  Its  commerce  is  master  of  the 
seas.  A  single  prohibitory  act  of  Congress,  a  single  failure  of  crops 
could  CTeat«  a  wide-spread  revolution  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
And  yet  this  is  but  a  fore-shadowing  of  what  must  come  to  pass.  Ws 
are  but  in  the  germ.  Placing  our  national  importance  upon  these  re- 
sources, who  can  estimate  for  half  a  century  hence  the  power  and  influ- 
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«nc«  to  wbieh  manifest  deatiny  is  ateadily  directing  ns  t  And  our  n- 
■onroe*  muit  nofold.  It  ia  in  the  D>tar«  of  thing*.  There  ia  ua  inter- 
Udng,  &n  ioterdepesdence  of  iiit«rests.  Agricultare  nlses  Mannbctures, 
mad  Uanufactures  react  upon  Agricaltnre,  and  they  both  breed  Com- 
merce. 

The  ateps  of  adruicenient,  where  there  are  no  extraneous  intermp- 
tioni,  are  certain  and  irretistible. 

In  ttifl  United  Statea  pro^resa  has  been  magical.  The  operationa  be- 
fore us  are  wonderiiilly  voat,  yet  we  are  taught  to  believe  tbey  are  ao 
related  that  the  meana  of  exeoDtion  are  equally  vast.  Qeology  demon- 
Btrates  that  the  whole  country  ia  laid  out  for  the  grand  object-  The 
most  extenaire  beds  of  coal  in  the  world  lie  beside  the  moat  extenure 
beds  of  iron — [K>rtendiQg  «  manuEaotnriDg  industry  of  so  gigantic  a 
character  aa  to  be  supported  only  by  that  great  valley  between  the 
Bock;  Mountwna  and  Uie  Alle^aniee.  Tbeo  inland  seas  and  great 
rireiB  flowing  from  the  heart  of  the  country,  afford  exits  for  its  prododa 
to  erery  section  of  the  globe.  It  needs  but  little  imagination  to  pictnra 
the  prominent  features  of  that  pwiod  wbicli  must  as  surely  come  ai 
"men  walk  forward  when  they  walk." 

If  such  be  the  case,  we  have  cert«n  premises  to  assert  that  one  cycle 
of  American  cirilization  will  hare  been  perfected — a  civilisation  exceed- 
ing in  grandeur  anything  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  past.  The 
development  of  our  energies  requires  an  adequate  population  and  an  ad- 
equate development  of  mind.  If  we  rule  the  pockets  of  the  world,  the 
fact  presupposes  that  we  rule  also  the  head  of  the  world.  With  the 
active  blood  and  brain  of  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  mssees,  ve  are  on  the 
hi^way  to  that  end.  We  have  the  highest  type  among  the  races  of 
men.  The  prime  elements  of  civilizaUon,  equal  righta  and  univenal 
justice,  are  also  the  prime  elements  of  our  government — the  means  by 
which  we  proceed — and  such  must  continue  to  be  the  'case  if  we  have 
no  disastrous  revolutions,  which,  it  has  been  noticed,  from  the  natore  of 
the  country  itself  and  the  interests  of  the  people,  are  things  not  likely 
to  occur. 

In  so  hurried  a  glance, — in  so  crowded  a  space, — it  was  impoetnUe  to 
note  more  than  the  outlines,  the  main  facts  for  advancement.  Onr  high 
ConstitutJon,  our  high  character  and  policy  on  the  one  part,  and  onr 
limiUess  physical  meana  for  execution  on  the  other,  are  suffident  to  war- 
rant a  prediction  as  to  the  future.  We  have  notmentiooed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  ;  the  progress  of  science  and  arta,  of  morality, 
ot  oratory,  of  poetry,  of  atatesmanship,  of  education  ;  nor  have  onr 
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growing  relations  with  other  governments,  and  the  increase  of  territory 
been  touched  upon  ;  but  they  are  bU  necessarily  implied.  They  must 
grow  out  of  our  material  progress,  and  in  turn  react  with  an  elevating 
influence.  The  action  and  reaction  of  society  and  the  individual,  with 
tu  go  on  without  tumult  and  lerolution,  but  none  the  less  surely  and 
energetically. 

"When  this  continest  is  wholly  ours, — ^when  the  Talley  of  the  Missis- 
Mpl^  is  peopled  with  its  millions  of  active  bodies  and  minds, — when 
commerce,  mannfacturei  and  agriculture  are  extended  to  thdr  wide- 
spread and  l^tlmatelimits,  and  all  sections  are  bound  together  by  bands 
of  iron  and  the  golden  net  work  of  interest, — then  "  this  great  people," 
Bays  the  most  eminent  living  historian,  "  will  dictate  the  terms  of  peace 
and  war  to  the  world."  Suoh  will  be  the  condition  of  State,  and  "  the 
State,"  says  Burke,  "  is  a  partnership  in  all  science,  a  partnership  in  all 
art,  a  partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in  all  perfection."  Such  are  the 
prospects  of  the  individnal, — the  whole  of  the  highest  civilization,  and 
one  chapter,  at  least,  of  manifest  destiny.  c.  o. 


QfigotiBm. 


"  Au.  persons,"  says  Hawthorne,  in  one  of  his  beat  tales,  "  chronic- 
ally diseased,  are  egotists,  whether  the  disease  be  of  mind  or  body." 
Were  the  converse  of  this  true,  the  number  of  persons  afflicted  with 
mental  hBllucinations,  vagaries,  and  all  the  fantastic  varieties  of  lunacy 
as  well  as  countless  plagues  of  body,  would  vastiy  exceed  all  computa- 
tion. Indeed  this  universality  is  lihe  first  thing  to  strike  us  in  the  con- 
■ideradon  of  our  enbject  Moreover  the  great  moral  law  of  hnmanity— 
the  command  to  "  love  thy  neighbor  as  tAyicJ^"— implies  a  certain  de- 
gree of  self-love  which  is  the  main  constituent  of  egotism.  But  this  is 
using  the  word  in  its  more  benevolent  sense.  The  narrow,  but  more 
common  meaning  of  the  word  egotism,  is  confined  In  its  application  to 
a  class  of  peisoos  possessed  of  an  overweening  self-importance  which, 
displaying  itself  at  all  times  and  places,  excites  in  the  minds  of  observ- 
ers a  mingled  feeling  of  disgust  and  pity.  And  here  we  must  be  care* 
iiil  to  distinguish  what  are  but  loo  oflen  confounded — tJus  petty  egotism  ' 
and  that  lofty  confidence  which  is  bom  of  great  purposes  and  thorough 
■elf-knowledge.    The  calm  self-reliance  of   Milton,  the  sublime  confl- 
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denca  of  Baoon,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  eternal  reiterauon  of 
"  ego  "  and  "  memet "  in  Cicero.  In  the  "  Confeaaiona  "  and  "  Suspiria  " 
of  De  Quincey  also  there  are  contiaual  allusions  to  bia  precocity  in 
childhood,  his  extraordinary  mental  povers,  and  yet  there  is  a  certain 
spirit  running  through  all,  giving  the  idea  of  perfect  appropriateness, 
which  removes  all  suspicion  of  egotism. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  this  petty  self- ad  mi  rati  on  is  sometimes  a 
characteristic  of  men  of  really  great  minds.  There  seems  to  be  ta  some 
great  men  a  two-fold  nature — a  superficial  one  which  directs  their  inter- 
course with  men — &  deep  and  true  one  in  their  commumngB  with  them- 
selves and  Nature.  Hence  their  mental  productions,  the  fruit  of  their 
earnest  hours,  are  directly  at  variance  with  their  daily  life.  The  firet 
are  honest,  unostentatious,  truthful  as  becomes  one  who  speaks  in  the 
,  presence  of  God  and  his  own  bouI  ;  the  last  is  not  frivolous  and  vain  in- 
deed, but  tinged  with  conceit,  arrogance  and  much  that  is  unworthy  of 
true  manhood.  These  two  influences  act  reciprocally.  The  one  strag- 
gles constantly  to  modify  and  reform  the  outward  condvcl,  the  other  to 
render  the  mtttd  superficial  and  dishonest.  In  men  of  really  noble  na- 
tures and  powerful  intellects  the  true  generally  overcomes  the  hbe, 
and  hence  egotism  is  commonly  noticed  as  among  the  iaulte  of  their 
youth.  But  sometimes  the  false  prevails,  and  there  comes  forth  from 
the  intermingling  of  power  and  weakness  a  character  at  once  ludicrous 
and  mournful.  Tennyson  haa  given  us  a  true  picture  of  a  powerful 
mind  thus  held  in  the  fetters  of  a  shameful  servitude : 

"  Host  delicalelj  hour  by  hoar 
He  caniused  human  mTsteries, 
And  trod  OD  silk  as  iF  the  winds 
Blew  bis  ovm  praite*  in  his  ejes, 
And  itood  aloof  from  other  minds 
In  intpoienei  of  fancied  poietr." 

Happily  there  are  not  many  such.  Potferful  minds  become  humbled 
before  the  great  problems  they  are  called  upon  to  solve,  and  "  human 
mysteiies"  leave  them  neither  tjme  nor  inclination  for  intellectual  dan- 
dyism. 

Shallow  and  superficial  men  then  are  most  aficcted  with  undue  self-rev- 
erence. Indeed,  men  are  often  led  to  consider  a  really  ^reat  mini/  weak 
and  trivial,  because  of  this  unfortunate  tendency  to  self-exaltation.  But 
thia  class  of  shallow  and  superficial  men  is  large,  and  how  are  they  to 
he  reached  t  What  is  the  corrective  of  egotism  in  them  f  There  is  in 
most  men  together  with  this  tendency  to  conceit  a  more  or  less  been 
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perception  of  its  puerility  and  ridicuiousness  in  others.  There  U  Borae 
thin^  inexpressibly  ludicrous  in  a  siogle  atom  of  the  mass  of  humanity 
lanshing  upon  itself  all  admiration  and  praise,  and  often  for  qualities 
which  it  does  not  poaaass.  There  is  no  idolatry  ao  lauj^hable  and  at  the 
same  time  ao  contemptible^  as  that  of  a  human  being  bowing  in  deep 
reverence  at  its  own  Bhrine,  pouring  out  floods  of  libaUons  to  its  own 
excellence,  and  sending  up  pceans  of  exultation  for  its  own  complete  su- 
periority. Now  there  is  no  more  powerful  correctiTe  force  thau  ridi- 
cule or  contempt.  And  the  employment  of  these  forces  is  more  uniyer- 
eal  becauao  those  affected  by  the  fault  are  by  no  means  prevented  by 
this  from  directing  tbem  agaiust  others.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  certain  jealous  watobfulaesa  in  this  class  of  persons  which  makes  them 
discover  more  quickly  the  presence  of  egotism  in  others.  Like  the  bo- 
som serpent  in  the  story  of  Hawthorne,  the  foul  reptile  leaps  and  writhes 
when  it  detects  a  kindred  existence  in  the  breast  of  another.  Thus  this 
fault  is  in  a  certain  sense  self-destructive.  Always  gorging,  yet  always 
famished,  it  feeds  on  its  own  kindred. 

But  a  greater  reformatory  power  lies  iu  the  discipline  of  life.     Devo- 
tioD  to  anything,  whether  literature,  art,  or  oven  the  various  kinds  of 
tasinass,  tends  to  draw  off  love  from  self  and  fix  it  upon  the  objects  of 
pursuit.     A  man  can  devote  himself  to  nothing,  however  ordinary,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  erecting  temples  and  building  costly  shrines  to 
himself.     Also  whatever  deepeos  and  widens  the  experiences  of  men, 
makes  them  more  fully  aware  of  their  owo  Dothingness.    This  the  joys 
and  sorowa,  the  daily  routine  of  even  the  moat  common-place  career 
cannot  fail  to  do.     No  aged  man,  whatever  be  the  feebleness  of  his  nat- 
ural capabilities,  views  human  life  with  the  superficiality  of  a  child. 
"  The  clouds  that  gstber  roaad  the  Mtting  bud, 
Do  take  a  tobtr  ooloring  from  sd  eye 
That  bath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  morlolitj." 

He  whose  head  is  white  with  years,  looks  not  upon  the  waters  of  life 
aa  a  youtb,  viewing  them  only  as  a  playground  for  the  sunbeams,  for  he 
knowa  by  his  own  experience,  that  fiir  below — (he  bottoii  is  paved  with 
mud  and  slime,  and  wrecks  of  stately  ships,  and  that  those  boundless 
territories  are  full  of  dena  and  deep  cavernous  recesses — the  habitations 
of  nnMghtly  monsters.  Experiences  like  these  humble  the  proudest  and 
coldest  soul. 

From  these  considerations  it  wonld  follow  that  egotism  is  mainly  a 
^ling  of  youth.  Observation  proves  this.  How  often  do  we  hear  pa- 
rents complain  that  their  ofispring,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty,  know 
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fsr  more  oq  all  BubjecU— dometUc  and  foreign — aocial  and  political — 
than  tbemselvea.  Juptt«r  was  hardl;  able  to  Jifl  a  thunderbolt  before 
be  began  to  consider  Saturn  an  old  fogy,  unfit  to  govern.  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  our  college  lib  m  tinged  with  all  the  mriouB  shades  of 
egotiim.  And  such  is  the  fact  In  the  first  placo,  there  is  a  sort  of  gen- 
eral egotism  pervading  all,  which  came  them  to  consider  outsiders  as  a 
kind  of  promiscuous  "  profanum  valgns,"  whom  they  are  to  "bate" 
and  "  shun  "  on  all  occasions.  This  ought  to  be  wadicated,  for  it  is  a 
pernicious  spirit,  unworthy  of  men.  A^n,  the  member*  of  college  are 
those  who  ar«  very  lilcely  to  have  bad  an  egotistio  spirit  fostered  in 
them  in  earlier  years.  They  are  often  the  prodigies  of  country  schools 
and  small  academies,  and  have  been  patted  so  much  by  pious  deacons 
and  prused  so  much  by  mediocie  achoolmasteiv,  that  they  come  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  almost  omniscient  But  not  withstanding  the^«M- 
iatte  of  this  fault  among  as,  we  cannot  but  regard  college  life  as  a  good 
discipline  for  the  above  mentioned  class.  Few  graduate  without  placing 
a  lower  estimate  upon  their  abilides.  The  success  of  no  one  is  uninter- 
rupted. Betides,  there  is  nothing  which  students  will  tolerate  less  thsn 
arrogance  or  superciliousness,  whether  of  broadcloth  or  brains.  Ifs 
man  would  enjoy  the  respect  and  companionship  of  his  classmates,  be 
must  at  least  outwardly  conduct  himself  as  their  equal.  And  if  his 
conduct  be  modified,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  bis  character  will  not  be 
modified  also.  He  becomes  a  gentleman  outwardly,  and  therefore  in- 
wardly he  is  likely  to  become  a  man.  c.  s.  a. 


Book  NoHcc. 

7^  Jfnc  gnglander/or  Ifovmb*r,  18B7. 
It  may  seem  needless  for  us  to  use  much  time  or  space  in  speaking  c( 
a  Magazine  so  well  established  as  this.  Yet  we  are  qnite  sure  tbat  in 
College  the  pnrpose  of  this  publicaUon  and  the  work  it  is  doing,  are  not 
fully  appreciated.  It  was  started  fifteen  year«  ago  by  leading  men  of 
New  Haven.  Some  of  these  were  connected  with  College,  others  were 
engaged  in  jitersry  and  professional  duties  in  the  dty.  They  were  then, 
and  are  now  eminent  in  scholarship,  learning  and  power.  They  fbnoed 
themselves  into  a  dub  for  furnishing  matter  for  the  Magazine.  They 
took  the  best  man  they  could  find  for  editor  and  proprietor.    The  first 
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fire  voInniM  bad  for  proprietor  a  man  of  marked  ability,  coDtnbuton 
verf  entbuBisatio  in  their  andertaking,  and  aucoeaa  iraa  complete. 
The  Magaaue  was  aceoaoted  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

It  met  a  demand  of  the  times,  and  met  it  well.  Its  urn  neither  wu, 
nor  is,  merely  religioos  or  theological.  But  it  proposes  to  discuM  the 
great  vital  questiona  of  the  day,  bethey  moral,  political  or  social.  The 
great  exoellwiee  of  the  plan  is,  that  the  tUscussion  is  carried  on  by  men 
not  engaged  in  party  stf ife,  nor  showing  the  self-interest  of  those  in  the 
tbickeet  of  the  fight,  bnt,  who  viewing  everything  on  a  broad  scale  and 
from  a  moral  stand-point,  discoss  questions  with  reference  to  their  prin- 
dples,  and  the  ultimate  effeot«  of  those  principles  in  practice.  It  alma 
to  be  high  in  tone  and  character.  None  can  over-estimate  tlie  value  of 
such  discussions  in  a  country  like  ours.  As  we  said  before,  the  fiist  five 
volumes  were  pre-emineut.  It  has  gone  on  with  fair  sncceai  till  the 
present  time.  To  t>e  sure  it  has  hnd  its  ups  and  downs,  Just  now,  in 
the  present  number,  we  find  that  it  has  come  up  to  all  that  coald  be  de- 
sired. It  has  come  Into  the  hands  of  one  of  oar  own  Alumni  aa  pro- 
prietor,— a  man  of  the  requisite  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The  present 
is  the  best  nnmber  we  have  ev6r  seen.  The  Magazine  has  always  a  local 
interest  to  students,  because  so  much  of  the  matter  is  furnished  by  our 
own  instructon.  He  critical  notices  of  books — a  very  valuable  part  of 
tiie  publication — is  conducted  almoet  entirely  by  them.  Religious  and 
theological  works  are  committed  to  our  paator ;  Philosophical  to  our  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  Philosophy ;  Scientific  to  one  of  our  Scientific  Profess- 
OTS  ;  Philanthropic  and  Educatioual,  to  our  Librarian,  In  the  present 
number,  the  President  of  the  College  has  an  article  on  the  "  Relations  of 
Ohristiauity  to  Natural  Rights,"  both  profound  and  easy  to  understand, 
which  none  can  read  without  t>eing  wiser.  Another  Professor  has  a  very 
valuable  article,  entitled  "  The  American  Student  in  Germany,"  of  no 
alight  personal  iuterest  to  many  of  us.  This  has  been  struck  off  by  it- 
aeli^  for  the  accommodation  of  student*  not  wishing  to  purchase  the 
New  Euglander.     We  recommend  all  to  obtain  and  read  it. 

For  sale  at  the  Collie  Book  Store,  165  Divinity  College. 
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iHcmorabilia  tjaltnsia. 

BURIAL  OF  EUCLID.  t 

Thk  put  month  bat  been  odb  of  decided  qniet.  AniDDg  memorable  ktidIi, 
6r*t  io  order  of  time,  occurred  the  Burial  of  Euclid.  This  anniul  di^aee  cunt 
off  at  the  appaiTit«d  time,  with  Ibe  mufti  bloving  of  tin  horns,  burning  uf  torcb- 
M<  and  trray  of  mga  diiguited  in  the  robea  of  hobgoblini  and  imaginary  ficndt, 
and  oeeouterad  iritb  bonu  and  a  tail,  like  devili.  Undoubtedly  many  indind- 
nals  appeared  that  night  in  their  moat  appropriate  drew.  We  have  been  told 
by  thoaairbo  aav  it,  that  the  performance  vai  fair  for  one  ofitakiud.  We 
have  styled  the  eient  memofable.  It  i«  so  as  a  relic  and  an  heir.Ioom  from 
darker  times.  It  ia  so  as  an  indication  of  the  wretched  taate*  of  thoae  who  lite 
it,  and  of  tbe  destitution  of  moral  oonrtge  and  maDliness  on  the  part  of  tbosa 
who  do  not  like  it,  hut  are  too  fearful  of  scorn  to  oppose  iL  The  former  elsM 
U  email,  aud  tbeir  liolilucsi  commands  for  them  a  certain  respoet.  The  latter  is 
larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  deserfei  and  receiTcs  only  coatempC  from  alt 
quarters.     We  are  glad  to  believe  that  holh  classes  are  diminishing. 

THANKSGIVING  EVE. 

Among  firmly  established  institutions,  is  tbe  Society  galbcring  of  Tbanbgiv' 

ing  Eve.     Before  the  Ug  dinner,  eTsrybody  puts  Iheir  digestive  organs  into 

good  working  order,  by  four  hour*  of  «anCtDnal  laughter.     The  perfurmsneei 

this  year  were,  on  tbe  whole,  excellent— the  best  we  have  ever  aeen.  Ttie 
Friu  Debate  was  capital,— the  dignity  of  tbe  umpires  was  equaled  in  loftiness 
only  by  tbe  tone  of  tbe  speeehes.  Of  the  minitrela,  we  cannot  ezpresa  our  ad- 
miration. It  il  tbe  general  opinion  thst  they  eioeeded  Christy's.  We  wish 
somethlDg  of  the  kind  could  be  introduced  into  tbe  Wooden  Spoon  Zihilution, 
Tbe  temperanoe  lecture  wss  an  unpardonable  imposition, — we  doubt  not  a 
though  tieaa  one.  "Tbe  Bead  Mbd"  was  intended  for  ■  joke,  but  it  shocked 
more  than  it  pleased,  Tbe  plays  were  good  sport,  but  the  operatic  singing,  to- 
gether with  tbe  immenee  crinoline  robes  of  tbe  performers,  was  second  to  noth- 
ing in  (he  evening,  except  tbe  minstrels.    Everybody  went  home  satisfied. 

SOCIETY  GIFTS. 

We  are  glad  to  thank,  in  behalf  of  all  College,  Hr.  Buttra,  the  engnrer,  for 
a  fine  steel  engrdving  of  President  Buchanan,  together  with  the  Dedaratioa  et 
Independence  and  Washington'!  Farewell  Address,  a  copy  of  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  three  libiaries. 

Also,  in  behalf  of  the  two  UrgaSocieties,  we  would  thank  Edward  S^  Par- 
ker, Esq.^of  Boston,  for  a  copy  of  his  own  work,  entitled  "The  Oolden  Age  of 
Oratory."  lie.  Parker  is  a  graduate  of  theBrotbera  The  Brotherly  Grehniw 
yet.  He  accompanies  each  present  with  a  very  pleasant  note,  aiguing  tbe  oos 
to  Llnonia,  "  Yoat  ancient  enemy."    Such  enemies  are  worth  something. 
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HARRIAQR  ' 

Kftoftwidowa  havB  the  priril^e  of  rseording  an  evsnt  of  thi»  liiod  in 
Tale.  But  a  feirire«ka  liDCti,  ander  very  aiupicioni  ciranmitaneea,  Beethoven 
wa*  Di]it«d  to  Oeailia.  Ceoilis  delivered  heraelf  up  heart  and  hand  to  Beetfao- 
Tan,  aumning  that  time-honored  name,  and  begioning  to  ebare  in  iCa  reputi. 
tjoa.  Everjbodj  aeenu  veil  pleased  with  the  event,  and  there  are  ardent  hopee 
and  favorable  proepeeta  that  College  aiii^ag  vlU  again  riie  to  its  former  stand- 
ard. Already  there  i«  oTidest  improvemeDt.  Next  Sabbath  eve  the  Chapel 
vill  iin([  with  the  old  Christmu  anthem  of  fortj  jean  itanding. 


THANKS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 
On  Monday,  Deo.  14th,  the  Senior  Claei  passed  %  vote  of  thanks  to  President 
Wootse;  for  bis  e:itnt  leetnres  npoo  Art  and  History.    Tboso  ivho  hare  attend- 
ed those  lectures  have  been  highly  pleased,  and  think  that  others  have  missed 
what  they  cannot  easily  find  elsevrhere. 


<Etritat's  ®abtt. 

R»T»R,  the  weather  is  a  eommon  theme,  bnt  theee  daya  glida  over  us  so  de- 
lightfully luid  beaatifully,  we  cannot  let  tbeio  pats  unnoticed.  Silently  they 
oome  and  go,  every  one  of  them  a  smile  from  Heaven,  filling  the  air  with  eheer- 
fulaese,  robing  the  earth  with  light,  and  bleasing  oot  ooly  the  homeless  and 
hangry  with  mild  warmth,  but  making  glad  with  calm  and  quiet  music  every 
soul  that  is  not  dead.  Winter  generously  delays  his  coming  in  wrath  and  rigor, 
and  we  enjoy  the  mellow  sunttglit  of  October  by  day,  and  a  strange,  solemn 
starlight  by  night.  But  how  it  will  last  we  know  not.  Even  now,  while  we 
write,  there  apiiears  in  the  horiaon  a  clond  big  as  a  man's  hand,  portending 
what  wa  cannot  tell.  Never  talk  about  the  weather  I  Why  not  I  Can  any- 
thing he  named  that  affects  ns  moret  It  tends  to  make  us  glad  or  sad  all  the 
time ;  litU  as  Qp  or  easts  na  down  in  spirit  every  faonr.  Does  it  not  help  ao- 
eomplish  our  plans,  if  it  be  good,  or  if  l>ad,  defaot  them  I  Certainly.  It  deler- 
minea  onr  health  to  no  small  extent,  our  strength  of  body,  vigor  of  mind,  and, 
according  to  lis  quality,  our  temper  ia  sweet  or  sour,  It  entera  our  life  with 
every  breath  wa  breathe,  and  with  every  look  we  taks  of  the  world  around  and 
below.  We  aay  then,  talk  abont  it  all  yon  please.  Bat  if  il  be  stormy,  dark 
and  gloomy,  eold,  wet  and  maddy,  don't  grmoL  It  will  do  no  good.  But  if  it 
b«  clear,  light  and  joyoas,  drink  it  in.  open  yoar  aoul,  b«  glad,  and  tell  of  it 

Well,  we  have  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  beat  College  term 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  beat,  we  say,  and  wa  say  it  for  alL  For  it  ia  the  joy 
of  College  life  that  each  successive  period  is  happier  than  the  preeeding;    We 
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thiak  w*  hart  tmat  dradgerr  to  go  through,  wa  grout  iui<I«t  our  bordMis  doU- 
fully  lometiniei,  but  there  i«  not  ft  happier  Nt  of  fellowi  than  onnalTca,  IB  Uie 
whole  vide  vorld.  Tlit  dayi  paw  OTer  M  geotljr,  almoat  oniioUead,  awiR  aa  a 
veaver'a  ihatUa,  and  every  one  of  them  it  a  pleiaaat  dream.  Jnat  dov,  how- 
■Ter,  we  are  brooght  to  our  aeaaea  tooat  effectually  by  the  bngbaar  of  an  «zam- 
inatioB,  that  diiagraeabte  praluda  to  Taeation,  intcDdad  to  operate  like  a  diKord 
in  rnntio,  to  make  the  tnaMediog  han&oay  tweeter.  Already  "Grammiag"  ia 
talked  ot;  hard  and  hatefol.  But  not  all  are  affected  by  thia.  Sanioie  have 
reached  that  lofty,  imperturbable  dignity  that  diadaina  to  be  moved  at  all  by 
a&in  that  excite  the  multitude  deeply,  and  it  ia  botb  iDtereetiog  and  iaatraet- 
ire  to  be}iold  the  noHtKalant  air  with  which  they  ttand  in  front  of  North  Col- 
lage and  while  the  bonra  away  dieconraing  the  meiili  of  variona  new  bwTm 
end  enlarging  in  no  moderate  termi  upon  Iheir  oomparative  loceeai  in  mluittri- 
ott  aapirationa. 

^propoa  of  whiiken,  we  (till  remark  her^  that  wa  have  been  at  eoniideraUi 
paina  to  collect  *t«ti>tiea  with  ragaid  to  the  variona  fainate  manifeatatiiuii 
among  both  Faculty  and  itndenla  in  the  academic  department.  Of  thii  we  gin 
onr  readera  the  benefit. 

TheDDmber  oftbeFaMltyblaaaedin  tbiareapeat,  la 18 

Of  the  Editorial  Board B 

Of  Seniora,. SB 

Of  Junion.. ,. VI 

Of  Sophomorea, 4S 
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Hiui  it  will  appear  that  our  Alma  Hater  never  was  in  a  more  flourithing  coo- 
dition  than  at  pr(aent,io  far  a>  the  matured  loaahood  of  her  ioua  ia  coneemed. 
What  more  atriking  proof  of  proaperity  can  we  havel  We  uuderatand  that  the 
Juuiora  have  recently  debated  ihii  qaeitiDn  in  the  diviaion  room,  and  that  the 
verdict  in  favor  of  cnllivating  Uoaatachioe,  Impariall  and  Bearda  ai  long  at  SL 
FauVa  «•■  overwhelming  and  final.  Thii  ia  one  of  the  moat  aeneible  thinga  v* 
ever  knew  that  Claw  to  do,  the  wiaeat  oonclnaion  they  ever  arrived  at  Of 
the  troth  of  the  above  table  of  atatiatica  we  are  ready  to  give  evidence  in  court, 
azcept  with  regard  to  the  two  lower  Claaeea.  A  Bophomore  gave  na  the  atate- 
ment  for  hia  own  Claaa,  and  from  the  &et  that  a  man  in  that  atage  of  hia  Col- 
li^ eoQrw  it  apt  to  aae  every  thing  that  pertain  to  himaelf  throngh  a  highly 
magnifying  giaaa,  we  ai^geat  that  it  would  be  perfectly  aefe  to  divide  the  nam. 
ber  atated  by  two  or  more,  according  to  the  feelinga  of  tlie  reader  toward*  th* 
Sophomorea.  Tha  namber  given  of  Freabmsu  ia  purely  hypotheticaL  It  it 
believed,  however,  to  be  a  veryahrawd  gueta. 

Hia  Juniora  are  Jnat  now  in  a  hot  political  atew.  Who  will  be  forced  into 
office  againet  hia  will,  nobody  knowt  at  yet.  Seven  have  been  nominated  for 
Editora  of  the  Yale  Lit.,  and  a  number  more  expect  to  be.  If  that  data  are 
not  more  enthuaiaaUc  in  tapport  of  the  inatitution  next  year  tban  thia,  a  doable 
Board  will  be  detirable  to  foot  the  prinlar'i  bill.  Bowevar,  we  aincerely  hope 
they  will  elect  the  beat  men  to  what  an  honored  fifly-aeven  man  aaid  wa*  the 
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"  higbMt  offiM  ia  tb«lniovii  vorld."  The  requisitae  Kre  talent  and  litarary 
•nthnsium.  Without  the  Utter,  a  mtra  had  batter  keep  dear  of  the  position, 
for  the  honor  doee  not  pa]r  for  the  irork,  ddIsbs  the  punnit  ia  fitted  to  ope'i 
tut«. 

The  Sophomoree  are  digging,  orammiDg  and  ikinning  for  priie  oompoutiont 
and  debate*  with  fearful  caergy.  It  i*  eetimated,  a«  neiial,  that  there  are  a^ 
manyaa  tirelTe  in  every  diviaioB,  each  of  whom  ia  deetiaed  to  earr;  off  the 
fiiat  prize  trinmphant  orer  the  reat. 

Hi*  Freehmen  are  working  u  Freehmen  only  know  how  to  work,  for  their 
firet  College  eiaminatioD — loaay  of  them  withont  doabt,  for  their  laat.  Pnll 
away,  frienda,yoa  hare  fonr  jolly  yeara  ahead  of  yon. 

But  we  mnit  etop  thit  atnpid,  random  talk,  and  aey  a  few  words 

TO  00NTBIBDT0B8. 
We  have  been  more  favored  during  the  past  month  or  two  than  ninal  in  the 
qnentity,  if  not  !n  the  quality  of  eontribDUoni.  We  with  to  eay  in  the  firet 
place,  to  writer*  for  the  Ut,  direct  yonr  commnnicationa  according  ta  the  di- 
rection! on  the  cover.  Send  no  notai  on  Lit.  bnaineu  to  individual  membera 
of  the  Baard,if  you  wieh  to  be  aure  of  notiee.  "Two  Pictnree  from  a  Tirlnao," 
by  "  Ignii,"  ii  an  attempt  to  be  witty,  or  at  leaat  hnmorona,  without  the  requisite 
native  wit.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  wit  ia  bom,  not  made.  He  who 
strivee  to  amoie  hie  readers  with  nonsense,  bnt  haa  not  a  genuine  sense  of  the 
Indierotu,  born  and  bred  in  him,  wiU  make  a  Ulure  which  will  create  a  laugh 
at  himeelf,  rather  than  at  his  prodaction.  If  you  have  pl^n  common  sense, 
and  nothing  else,  for  everybody's  sake  be  content  to  write  that,  and  nothing 
•Ue.  The  piece  entitled  "  Talent,"  haa  been  read  by  the  Board,  and  unani. 
monsly  agreed  upon  to  have  more  "talent"  in  its  title  than  in  its  argument.  We 
were  advised  to  print  none  of  it,  hut  w'e  will  ahov  our  readera  with  what  dl- 
raetneas  the  writer  ums  at  his  mark  in  the  first  sentence,  and  how  he  hits  it  in 
the  last  We  quote  first,  "  There  are  very  many  '  eraeiee '  in  this  atom  of 
nnivene  on  which  we  are  aojonmera,  aristocracy,  democraay,  idioaynocracy, 
live  craxy,  &c. ;  but  at  present,  oar  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  first  of 
these."  The  last  sentence  is,  "  And  be  snre  to  pay  your  bill*  at  Pond's."  The 
logical  coaneclion  between  the  two  pMsagee  quoted  will  be  readily  seen  by  all 
We  confidently  affirm  that  it  is  as  clear  from  these  ipecimena  aa  from  the  whole. 
From  aa  "  Ode  to  Tea,"  "  written  under  the  inapii«tion  of  Tonng  Uyaon,"  we 
can  find  room  for  only  one  etania. 

"  Tear  away  from  life  each  blessing ; — 
But,  oh  woman  I  spare  that  Tea, 
Leat  tear*  of  grief  in  streams  UDceaaing 
Flow  to  all  eternity  V 

Deliver  n*  from  Tonng  Hyson,  if  anch  be  ita  "  ioapiration." 

The  Article  entitled  "  A  Medley  "  is  good.  The  idea  is  an  exeeliant  one,  but 
we  do  not  think  the  writer  has  done  himself  justice  Evidently  the  piece  was 
gotten  up  la  haste.    More  study  will  make  it  acceptable. 

We  are  much  obliged  for  the  tranalation  froinAntigone,hatw«mnst  tay  that 
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to  itand  >D  equki  cb«D<^with  ordinary  or  etes  poor  original  po«trj,  ■  trui- 
lation  muit  l^  nqaislW^  Tbit  pioM  •eem*  to  na  to  b«  good,  but  not  gooj 
enough.  ^ 
•  "  Ths  Cbanu:t«r  of  ThSWi  Jefferioo  "  is  an  article  v«  ara  uneerelj  gratefil 
for.  Tha  vriler  bM  BTidantlj  takao  inlerast  enough  in  the  IJL  to  ucrthiD- 
9tlt  But  the  pieoe  i»  too  long  for  pnblieation,  efen  if  there  were  no  other  ol>- 
jection  to  it.  Bat  beeide*  there,  is  an  immsDee  deal  of  the  "Spread  Eagie"  ii 
it.  There  Are  tVar  times  too  maoj  adjectiTca,  and  the  teateDeei  are  half  a  pgt 
too  ]oDg.  Uoreorer  the  iubjeet  ii  mi  nafortaoate  one.  In  a  itrietlj  Coll^ 
Magazine  -we  vant  matter  of  local  or  prtttnl  inteFeit,  or  tomething  very  epicj  of 
another  hind.  We  get  good  general  Uteralore  oaliide  of  the  Lit.,  here  ire  vut 
aomething  that  can  be  brought  home.  Huw  there  hare  been  folio*  writteo  oe 
Thomae  Jefferson  better  thin  any  stodent  can  write,  and  if  snjbody  TUtito 
knov  anything  about  him  he  will  go  elaewhere  than  to  the  Lit.  T«t  we  visL 
to  lay  that  the  author  of  the  article  in  queation  it  one  of  marked  foroe  mi 
ftbility,and  we  hope  he  will  write  again. 

We  wiah  theee  remarki  to  coatiibuton  to  be  taken  m  they  are  given.  Id  imr 
intellectual  atrife  there  ii  no  place  for  any  feeling  other  than  geoeroaily.  Vi 
aek  for  oontributiona,  bat  mutt  take  onr  piak  from  them  at  they  oome  in.  W 
pnblith  notliing  which  a  liberal  reading  pablie  whom  we  atrife  to  aerre,  wooU 
deem  it  fooUth  to  priat  under  the  droumttanoei. 

While  we  write,  a  joke  too  good  to  lote  ocean.  The  fancy,  FUlh  Atoiw 
Sophomoree,  bare  within  a  day  or  two  come  out  in  a  new  ftngted,  brimlen  ef, 
much  to  the  wonderment  of  the  aatiTct.  Thit  morning,  two  well  fcoown  apple 
peddlera,  Afrio'a  table  aoni,  were  tUniithed  with  head  piece*  of  the  tame  ii'i 
by  JuDiort,  and  coming  forth  therein  turned  the  laugh  on  to  the  leaden  of  ll» 
Gubion.    Aocordingto  Dngald  Stewart,  the  Sophs  bave  retamed  to  tbeirfonDer 


Did  yon  BTcr  write  at  amtrk,  reader!  That  la  what  ara  we  doing  tiow,  ailiLB; 
to  fill  out  thit  page.  You  can't  imagine  how  deeply  one  grte  intereeted  it  t 
work  of  this  kind.  But  verily  we  bare  eomething  else  to  do  and  yos  are  oat 
of  patience,  to  we  will  stop,  withiag  yon  a  good  Taoation,  a  Merry  Chriilxu* 
and  a  happy  New  Tear. 

ESRATA. 

In  Tol.  S3,  Tfo.  1,  Page  SI,  Gth  line,  for  "  witb  "  read  bolh.  Id  the  middle  of 
the  page,  for  "not  being"  read  nothing.  At  the  end  of  the  lame  paragnpk- 
after  "  lueceed,"  Imert  ilmgglt.  Page  3!.  Sth  line,  artar  "be"  intertiio<.  I> 
No.  3,  The  Palm,  7tb  line,  read,  "  O'er  coral  reefs  enringad  in  foam."  Page'i 
4th  line  (rom  bottom,  for  "  wben"  read  tihtr:  On  page  45,  quote  the  lastthm 
itAOcat.  Page  77, 8d  liae  from  bottom,  tranapoie  "poor"  and  "it*."  Ptg*79, 
11th  liae,  for  "Frethmen"  read  Freshman.  Page  79,  22d  line,  for  ■■UoeteJ" 
i—dJiMkid.  Page^O,  0th  line,  for  "your "read yoM.  LiselO, for  "ProC  Nteli 
Porter,  D.  D,,"  read  Prot  Noah  Port«r. 
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®nr  €ollt%t  CHtratare. 

KoTBive  has  b«en  tiie  anhject  ofM  maoh  critidsm,  wbether  malicioiu 
or  well-intended,  nothing  hu  been  ao  Jangbed  M  or  lauded  as  our  Col- 
lege liUrAtnre ;  and  indeed  there  is  materia  enough  lo  criticiie.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  requirements  of  College,  the  compositions,  disputes 
and  declamations,  our  sodeties,  both  literary  aud  seoret,  our  magan'nes 
and  papere,  our  jubilees,  to  say  nothing  of  our  pow-wowg  and  burials  of 
£ucUd,  all  demand  literature  of  some  sort.  To  meet  these  demands,  a 
small  armj  of  writers  is  required ;  we  have  them,  and  the  number  of 
quires  weekly  covered  with 'our  College  literature,' is  truly  astonishing, 
iliat  in  such  a  profuaion  of  literature,  there  should  be  a  variety  of  styles, 
is  not  surprising,  and  we  propose  to  glance  for  a  few  momenta  at  some, 
which  if  not  peculiar  to  Yale,  are  at  all  events  prominent  chai-acteristict 
of  Yalensian  writera, 

firat,  we  have  our  biographical  writers,  a  most  energetic  and  industri- 
ous set  I  From  Demosthenes  to  Douglas,  no  orator;  from  Cicero  to 
Clay,  no  statesman  ;  from  Homer  to  K.  N.  Pepper,  fW>m  Sappho  to  Mn. 
Browning,  no  poet;  from  Sophocles  to  Shakspeare,  no  dramatist  has  e»- 
caped  these  rapacious  biographers,  while  the  number  of  great  generals, 
philosophen,  sages,  heroes  and  heroines  of  all  kinds,  who  are  indebted 
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to  them  for  fame,  n  bejond  compuUtion.  Some  have  Attempted  lo  w 
connt  for  the  number  and  energy  of  iLese  writers,  bjsajing  that  biogra- 
phy JB  an  «a«y  style  of  vriling,  a  few  anecdotes,  a  description  of  one  or 
two  events  interspersed  with  statistics,  is  sufficient  to  make  quite  a  good 
piece.  But  bio^phy  does  not  involve  merely  tbestatemeot  of  fact) 
and  narration  of  events  connected  with  the  life  of  the  subject ;  the  fiulb- 
al  biographer  is  called  upon  to  analyie  character,  to  'show  the  relation 
of  erenU  with  each  other,  the  chuD  which  connects  them,  their  causes 
and  effects,'  aa  carefully  and  as  thoroughly  as  the  historian.  He 
must  not  content  bimtel(|  nor'  will  he  bis  readers,  by  a  mere  Putund- 
Amoldian  collocation  of  names  and  dates ;  expansion  and  illustretioa 
belong  as  much  to  hit  department  as  to  any  other,  and  bis  aucceas  will 
depend  greatly  upon  his  skill  in  the  use  of  them.  Kow  when  we  torn 
to  our  College  biographers,  what  profound  analysis  of  character,  what 
subtle  tradngs  of  causa  and  effect,  what  sound  logic  and  pnngent  riieto- 
ric  do  we  find  !  The  inSuence  of  events  upon  character  is  delineated 
with  a  masterly  band,  principles  are  deduced  and  applied  with  all  tlte 
skill  of  an  experienced  writer,  scenes  are  painted  with  amauog  power, 
battles  10  graphically  described  that  the  armies  teem  to  start  up  before 
ua  and  fight  their  battles  over  again,  and  we  sit  surprised  at  the  sudden 
display  of  precocious  talent  and  power  by  those  whom  we  had  never  be- 
fore suspected  of  being  fine  writers.  It  cannot  ba  denied  that  our  tno- 
grttphical  writitifft  are,  as  a  general  thing,  superior  in  style  to  the  rest  of 
our  productions.  There  are  some  evil  minded  persona  whosay  that  this 
superiority  is  owing  to  the  exiBt«nce  of  a  cert«n  lai^  brown  stone  Goth- 
ic building,  adorned  with  numerous  towers  and  pinnacles,  in  the  rear  of 
the  College  grounds. 

"  Credst  inimm  Appalls;  non  ego." 

The  next  style  we  shall  notice  is  the  myttU.  This  abounds  in  the  np- 
pei  classes,  and  is  very  generally  aspired  after,  from  its  [we  had  almost 
•aid  »u.ppoud)  efficiency  in  prize  writing.  It  did  not,  however,  origintte 
with  US.  We  are  told  that  in  the  time  of  Titus  Livius,  there  waa  a  rhet- 
orician so  great  a  partisan  for  obscurity,  that  he  made  bia  scholars  cor- 
rect those  passages  in  their  works  which  appeared  intelligible.  The 
greatest  praise  that  could  be  bestowed  on  the  eloquence  of  that  school, 
was  to  say,  "  I  do  not  comprehend  the  smallest  portion  of  it."  To  write 
well  in  this  style,  great  skill  and  experience  is  required.  Select  first  ■ 
profound  subject,  or  rather  a  profound  title,  for  the  attempt  to  codGoo 
one's  self  to  a  single  subject,  shows  an  inexcusable  want  of  knowledge  of 
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iiie  art.  Then  prooedd  to  put  down  unteoce  after  Benteaoe,  filled  with 
dark  and  impreauve  words,  inch  m  myttay,  infimty,  etemity^  tuhlimity. 
80  go  OD  till  you  have  covered  half  a  dozen  pagaa.  When  you  hare 
got  thus  fax,  turn  back,  and  here  and  there  insert  a  few  BeDtencs*  which 
have,  or  leem  to  haTfl,  some  sense  in  Ihem;  then  conclude  with  along  and 
brilliant  sentence,  in  which  you  raust  not  ita\  to  have  the  phrases,  tlenttii 
trvOi,  injimit*  beauty  and  t^endor,  glorwut  light  and  poaer ;  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  like  a  vast  thunder-cloud  rising  at  sunset  Huge 
black  masMS  lie  piled  across  the  sky  in  msgnificent  con&sion,  lit  up  00- 
casionally  by  sudden  flashes,  which  leap  from  crag  to  crag,  and  then  van- 
ish, leaving  the  darkness  more  profound,  while  on  the  outer  edge  there 
runs  a  streak  of  golden  light,  separating  the  dark,  angry  cloudr,  from 
the  peaceful  blue  of  the  heaven  above.  Having  thus  finished  your  e»- 
say,  you  most  write  an  analysis ;  never  do  it  beforehand.  Though  to 
the  novice  it  may  seem  a  somewhat  difficult  problem  to  write  an  analysis 
of  ench  a  document,  it  is  bnt  the  work  of  a  few  moments  to  the  initiated. 
He  glances  over  what  he  has  written,  selects  a  few  of  the  most  profound 
sentences,  cnta  them  up  at  random  into  divisions  and  subdivision  still 
they  will  fill  a  page,  and  then  sprinkles  in  A.  B.  C.'s,  1,  2,  3'b,  &a.  If 
you  attempt  it,  you  will  find  a  few  1',  2',  S^s  very  Bervicesble,  nnd  the  in- 
trodoc&>n  of  some  half  a  dozen  Greek  letters,  n.  j3.  y.  S.,  &o.,  is  sure  to 
have  a  telling  efi^ct.  If  yon  are  to  apeak  it,  and  wish  to  have  it  charao- 
teriied  as  a  "  fine  thing,"  "  splendid  effort ;"  if  yon  are  fend  of  sach  ru- 
mors  as,  '  Prof  Blank  said  It  was  the  greatest  thing  that  has  ever  been 

delivered  in  Tale  College,'  or  'MissC thought  he  delivered  it  to 

gracehlly,'  yon  must  pay  great  attention  to  your  elocntion  and  gestur- 
ing. There  is  the  mystic  style  of  delivery  fully  as  marked  as  the  mys- 
tic  style  of  composition,  and  no  less  important  Even  the  dress  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  audience.  He  your  cravat  loosely,  brush  your 
hair  wildly,  and  if  you  have  whiskers,  (we  are  not  speaking  to  Seniort 
now,}  do  not,  as  you  value  the  prise,  comb  them  smooth.  Uonnt  tb« 
stage  with  a  thoughtful  air,  and  commence  your  speech  in  a  low,  sepul- 
chral tone.  As  you  warm  up,  scowl  fiercely,  roll  your  eyes  madly,  dash 
your  hand  savagely  through  your  hair,  (this  alone,  if  done  skillfully, 
would  give  yon  the  priie  from  the  ladies,]  and  when  yon  ^ture,  let 
your  hand  tiemble  viubly.  End  in  the  same  low  tone  with  which  yon 
began ;  as  yon  dose,  look  feariblly  forward  into  the  future,  and  stand 
gazing  into  the  vacancy  for  several  seconds  after  the  last  word,  as  thongfa 
fixed  to  the  spot  by  some  invisible  power ;  then  suddenly  recover  your- 
seHj  drop  your  eyes,  bow  grac^Uy  and  retire.  Hie  audience  is  mysti- 
fied, yon  hav*  coni^uered,  the  priie  is  yonn. 
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The  nmile  io  tbU  caae  ia  trui^emd  to  a  dioninio  thunder  ttom. 
Ho  effect  ia  imprenive,  the  ■ndioica  ihriDlc  from  the  vind  ligfatoii^, 
•hndder  at  the  low  mutteringe  of  the  dbtsat  thunder,  and  shiver  as  the 
run  ponra  down  in  torrents  ;  bnt  few  are  aware  that  a  few  [unches  of 
powder,  m  old  gong,  and  a  tin  pan  contuning  a  handful  of  shot,  pro- 
duce it  alL 

Of  Prue  Comporiliont  there  is  do  end,  but  as  many  of  the  writen  are 
outside  the  College  walls,  and  still  more,  sadly  neglect  that  rule  of  pnnc- 
tuation  which  requires  quotaUoo  marks  for  thought!  not  origiDsl ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  them  really  be1on|f  to  oar 
College  literature.  The  hosts  of  students  besieging  the  libranr  doors 
immediately  after  the  announcement  of  the  subjects  for  prize  composi- 
tions,  afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of  that  strange  patchwork  style  q( 
writing,  which  is  as  unfwr  an  exponent  of  our  student  writing  as  it  is 
unworthy  the  prize.  A  good  instance  of  the  intelligent  zeal  which  these 
original  writers  display,  is  afforded  by  a  late  incidenL 

The  subject  given  ontfor  the  Prize  Compoaitions,  was,  "The  Bap^sm 
of  Suffering  necessary  to  the  Development  of  a  noble  Soul."  Among 
the  books  drawn  from  the  Society  Libraries  next  day  by  the  eager 
crowd,  was  one  on  "  /n^ont  Baptitm." 

Of  striclly  pedanlie  writing,  we  have  not  muc^  Few  are  willing, 
still  fewer  able,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  pedantry.  Still, 
we  have  any  amonnt  of  that  affectation  which  interlards  an  article  with 
Sequent  scraps  of  poetry,  and  considers  no  piece  complete  till  Longfel- 
low, Tennyson  and  Mre.  Browning  have  been  ransacked  for  quotationa. 

Political  writers  are  scarce,  but  the  few  who  do  indulge  in  this  style 
stick  to  it  with  an  energy  and  obstinacy  which  ia  more  creditable 
to  their  perseveranoe  than  to  their  taste.  There  is  no  subject  of  which 
they  cannot  take  a  political  view,  uc  principle  which  has  not  its  beat^ 
ii^  upon  our  country.  Are  they  writing  upon  the  Power  of  Truthl 
Buchanan  must  be  hauled  over  the  coals.  Upon  the  Influence  of  Re- 
ligion on  Civilization,  the  Clergy  must  consent  to  a  literary  castigalion. 
This  class  is  a  small  one,  however,  and  not  very  deatrucUve. 

Another  division  of  our  writers  comprehends  those  who  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  rerorm  existing  evils  by  the  power  of  their  mighty  intel- 
lects, at  least,  such  is  the  object  they  announce,  though  no  one  would 
suspect  it  from  the  nature  or  result  of  their  productions.  A  College 
paper  is  issued,  and  a  few  of  the  more  'flush'  or  curious  disburse  six  cents 
for  a  sheet  covered  with  feeble  attempts  at  sarcasm,  low  jokea  intended 
to  wither  that  unfonunate  class  of  beings,  the  Tutors,  or,  as  seems  the 
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bBhion  of  Ute,  opeo  Billingsgate.  For  a  veek  the  paper  is  read  and 
Applauded  by  thoae  who  like  such  things,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  nothing  has  survived  but  the  printer's  bill.  But  these  reform 
writers  do  not  always  confine  their  philanlhropio  efforts  to  comic  papers. 
They  are  willing  to  gratify  their  spleen  at  a  higher  expense,  and  spend 
time,  money  and  pains  upon  what  serves  no  end,  but  to  show  to  what 
extent  malice  and  conceit  will  lead  when  fools  will  follow.  A  tempo- 
rary Buccess  is  no  guaranty  of  such  a  production  ;  it  merely  makes  obvi- 
ous the  truth  of  that  sentence  of  Demosthenes,  fufn  f&Sn  av^puvof 
l*apj(Ci,  run  fuv  Xtifofuuvxcu  rut  Hanryufiu*  kitauM  Ijj^uf. 

We  comf-^nally  to  that  which  is  not,  but  ought  to  be,  a  large  clasa — 
the  humoTo  iMvriters.  It  is  not  strange  that  this  class  is  a  small  one. 
The  humoro^  is  a  style  in  which  many  &il.  It  is  a  style  which  ren- 
den  the  writer  most  exposed  to  criticism,  and  in  which  failure  is  most 
mortifying.  It  is  a  style  which  cannot  he  acquired  by  any  amount  of 
study,  and  yet  requires  as  much  skill  and  art  as  any  other.  It  cannot 
be  deep,  it  must  not  be  shallow.  If  lofty  it  is  flat,  if  low,  vulgar.  Itb 
pointiess  if  not  aimed  at  something  or  somebody,  while  if  it  is,  it  is  per- 
sonal, lliese  difficulties  and  dangers  have  kept  many  from  attempting 
the  humorous  style,  who  were  fitted  for  it  by  nature,  and  indeed  for 
nothing  else,  as  their  painful  attempts  at  profound  writing  abundantly 
attest  This  is  wrong.  Why  should  a  man  be  more '  aA^id  of  trying  lo 
be  funny '  than  of  '  trying  to  be  deep  V  Why  should  one  carefully 
dodge  a  possibte  failure  in  the  humorous  style,  and  rush  tc  a  certain  one 
in  any  other )  True,  many  fail  in  it,  but  an  equal  number  fail  iu 
attempts  at  profound  writing.  In  one  oase  the  failure  is  more  evident ; 
every  one  knows  when  a  man  has  attempted  to  write  a  funny  ]»ece  and 
has  not  succeeded ;  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  pass  judgment  upon 
a  pieoe  which  has  no  such  aim.  Though  it  is  a  style  which  cannot  be 
acquired  \fj  study,  there  is  none  upon  which  study  and  art  may  be 
more  advaot^eoosly  laid  out.  You  may  foil  at  first,  but  try  again. 
Sttccese  is  as  surely  the  reward  of  diligent,  intelligeot  labor  in  this 
departmwt  as  in  any  other.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  a  man 
should  obslinat^y  pereevere  in  making  a  fool  of  himself;  there  is  adis- 
tinction  between  them  which  a  person  of  ordinary  sense  will  sea  and 
r^ard. 

Try  faithfully,  then,  to  write  fiinny,  for  if  you  succeed,  you  will  supply 
a  deficiency  which  is  sadly  felt  in  our  College  literature ;  if  you  ftil,  yon 
will  do  no  more  than  scores  are  doing  in  trying  to  be  deep,  graphic,  or 
fluent,  and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  dying  in  a  good  cause. 
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It  ma  down  b;  the  dim  Uka  of  Aubor, 

In  the  uutT  mid-npon  of  Wtit, 
It  vu  hard  bj  the  itaJt  Ura  of  Anber, 
In  the  gboul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

VLAuna. 
— Inrisu  capraasoi. 

HouoB,  Lib.  II,  Odi  XIV. 

SiDK  by  side  in  the  picture  gallery  of  my  memory  tJuVe  bnng  two 
cartoons.  Both  are  in  the  poeitire  lines  and  MroQg  colo^of  an  extreme 
climate,  both  were  penciled  where  the  limoer  Nature  ii  ^tML  vigoroni 
and  moat  palpably  powerful,  but  in  all  other  reepeots  you  eould  hardly 
imagine  two  more  unlike.  One  is  sombre  and  contracted,  the  oUier 
ample  and  joyous ;  here,  is  seen  a  forest,  peopled  by  wavering  forms  and 
deep  ehadovR,  there,  a  silter-flashing  ocean  tcaltering  ita  waves  in  a 
million  glittering  diamonds  over  banks  of  iris-colored  corals.  Would 
you  know  what  they  are !  This  is  the  Reef,  that,  the  Cypreas  Swamp, 
of  lilorida. 

It  is  the  latter  that  I  shall  try  to  desnibe— only  try,  for  it  would  task 
a  Vemet  to  do  it  justice.  In  Florida  we  used  toc^l  it  "m  cypress,"  "a 
hammock,"  and  sometimes  by  the  prettier  name  the  Louisianian  creolea 
give  it,  "  La  Cypri^re."  I  had  heard  of  it  by  all  these  appellations,  but 
never  ri(^tly  understood  any  of  them  till  one  dark  day  of  December. 
Many  things  had  combined  to  fill  my  mind  with  gloomy  fanctee, — the 
heavy,  gray  clouds,  the  discomfort  of  a  chilling  driiale,  the  gannt  |nne 
branches  overban^ng  the  trail  on  which  wehad  beenjonnieying;  level 
plfuns  around  us  covered  with  saw-palmetto  and  thoraypear,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  all  traces  of  our  fellow  creatures.  In  the  aAenioon  we 
encamped  in  the  pine  land  between  which  and  the  river  8l  Johns, 
■extended  a  broad  stretch  of  cypress.  My  curiosity  had  been  too  long 
flred  to  await  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  so,  leaving  my  companions, 
I  hastened  alone  to  the  swamp,  and  with  a  wild  del^t  threaded 
its  dusky  avenues,  plunged  into  ita  rajlese  bowen,  and  listened  to  its 
oaverooua  echoes.  Underfoot,  a  soil  soaking  with  a  cofTee-colored  water 
that  smelt  and  tasted  of  putrefying  v^tation  almost  to  nausea,  ofieied 
a  fevorite  habitat  for  iphagnous  moss  and  aquatic  graseea.  Through 
these,  black,  gnarled  roots  twisted  and  twined  like  snakes  in  their  writh- 
ings,  now  sinking  into  bog-holes,  now  rising  into  what  the  woodmes 
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CftllkneM, — Kbortive  att«mpts  at  treea  that  apriog  to  tb«  height  of  Mv«ral 
feet  in  rounditb  and  pyramidal  shapes,  studdiog  the  ground  nearlf  lu 
thick  as  com  in  the  field.  The  waye  were  blocked  up  by  innnmerable 
Tuoning  planta  that  lashed  their  tendrils  like  cords  aroutid  every  posu- 
ble  twig,  by  gigando  grape  Tinea,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  knittii^  trunk  to  trunk  with  huge  cables,  and  by  tall  saw- 
grass  that  rends  the  toughest  cloth  easily  as  a  knife.  Not  nnfrequently 
it  is  only  by  catting  his  way  by  mun  force,  with  hatchet  and  bowie 
knife,  that  the  hunter  can  penetrate  these  tangled  fens  where  bears  and 
panthers  alone  reside.  Bnt  the  crowning  wonder  of  all  were  the 
cypresses  tbemselTss.  Cyclopean  columns  rose  around  me,  supported 
OD  broad,  circular  bases,  double,  sometimee  triple  the  diameter  of  the 
trunks,  formed  by  hypertrophic  growth,  where  these  come  in  contact 
with  the  water,  themselres,  in  turn,  resting  on  pilasters  oocauonally  so 
numerous  and  large  as  to  form  a  vegetable  grotto  in  which  several  men 
might  stand ;  each  pilaster  ending  in  a  long  serpentine  root  firmly  fixed 
in  the  ground.  Above  this  eipansion  the  tree  shoots  upwards  with  a 
smooth,  straight  and  tapering  shaft,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  tn  length,  at 
which  height  the  branches  spread  out  horiiontally,  olotited  in  smidl 
leares  of  the  most  delicate  tracery.  The  summits  form  a  flat  surface, 
seeming,  to  the  distant  eye,  as  level  as  a  table,  "  wherein,"  says  the 
enthusiastic  Bartram,  "  the  eagle  bnilda  her  secure  nest,  and  cranes  and 
storks  find  congenial  resting  places."  High  and  low,  from  topmost 
bough  to  humblest  twig,  floated  in  the  breeze  the  long  streamers  of  the 
gray  Spanish  moss,  shrouding  all  things  in  a  sad  drapery,  and  making 
fit  complement  and  clothing  to  the  whole. 

When,  to  a  scene  like  this,  we  add  the  shades  of  approaching  night, 
an  ashen  sky,  the  splashing  of  the  water  as  it  dripped  from  the  weeping 
trees,  the  moaning  of  the  wind  soughing  among  the  branches,  but 
leaving  undisturbed  the  noisome  miasma  that  floated  in  the  lower  strata, 
the  jarring  screech  of  the  sand-bill  crane,  and  a  sense  of  being  alone  in 
this  desolate  palace  of  nature,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  unwonted  sen- 
sations arose  which  once  felt  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  which  must  be 
felt,  for  they  cannot  be  described. 

What  yet  increases  the  impressiveness  of  these  forests,  is  the  rever- 
beratory  power  of  their  arches  and  avenues,  which  reflect,  roil,  and 
multiply  sound  like  the  corridors  of  some  vast  cavern.  When  the  wood- 
man fells  some  giant  tree,  its  crash  is  heard  for  miles  on  every  side, 
pealing  down  the  passages,  echoed  and  re€choed  from  maze  to  maae  of 
the  labyrinth,  now  growing,  now  lessening,  till  it  dies  away  in  low  mul. 
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teriiig  like  Ur-oS  vtill«iy.  Never  c«d  one  forget  a  walk  at  (Uwd,  in  oaa 
of  tbece  wilds,  the  dead  tljllnest  only  broken  by  strange  night-soouki 
the  bellowing  roar  of  the  slJigator,  the  cry  of  the  panther,  the  twitte^ 
ing  of  turkeys,  the  splash  of  trout  in  the  river,  all  mellowed  and  brokoi 
to  that  peculiar  cadanoe  which  aiieee  when  the  hoaK^eaeouM  air  of 
ni^ht  is  disturbed  by  the  sun's  rays. 

But  the  cypress  I  speak  of  lacked  one  great  distinction;  namely, 
the  "p<Hid." 

Somewhere  I  onoe  taw  a  punting  entitled  "  He  C*i»ess  Pond,"  I  do 
not  remember  by  what  arlisl,  but  whoever  it  was,  he  rightly  appreoated 
his  subject  In  the  for^roaud  tltipt  a  wavelaes  mere,  nought  but  half 
sunken  logi  and  scattered  bunches  of  sedge  breaking  its  surface;  to  the 
lefl,  a  desertttd  log  cabin  was  rotting  away  into  the  waters  at  its  base ; 
on  all  other  eidce,  the  eypreaa  preseed  down  and  shut  in  the  pond,  while 
the  last  rays  of  the  tan,  dinging  a  lurid  redness  over  their  hi^eat 
branches,  strongly  oontraated  them  with  the  storm-rack  that  lay  piled  np 
over  tbe  weatwn  horizon. 

Simple  and  nnpretendlng  a*  it  was,  it  affected  n>e  powerfully.  It 
vividly  reoalled  one  fair  day  on  tbe  Upper  St.  JiAu,  when  fetigued  and 
thirsty  fW»n  a  protracted  deer-bunt,  I  pushed  aoroas  a  savanna  to  a 
cypress,  several  miles  oS|  to  find  water,  forcing  tbrou^  the  outdurts 
of  the  swamp,  aoddenly  a  lake  oanM  into  view,  overtrang  on  all  sides  by 
the  hammock.  Its  stygian  waters  glistened  wierdly  in  the  snnligbL 
An  alligator,  scared  at  my  iqtproaoh,  rolled  hie  unwieldy  carcass  (^  a 
log,  dived  with  a  heavy  aplaoh,  and,  rising  a  few  yards  distant,  floated 
on  the  water,  watching  me  with  his  dull  eyes.  A  bevy  of  aqnirreli 
Bcrambled  to  thur  holes,  making  a  rattling  dissonance  among  the  sere 
fronds  of  tbe  palmettos.  It  seemed  as  though  I  had  wandored  into  that 
obscnra  and  Icmely  land,  down  by  these  mystic  lakes, 

"That  eodlenlT  outspread 
Their  lone  waleni — lone  and  dead, 
Their  stUI  wsten— still  and  chill; 
With  the  enowa  of  (be  lolling  111;, 
Bj  the  gra7  woods, — b;  the  swamp 
Where  the  toad  and  Uie  newt  encamii^ 
By  the  dismal  tarns  and  pools, 

Whore  dwell  the  OhouU." 

But  no ;  I  was  not  the  first  who  had  stood  there.  Juet  on  the  verge 
where  I  approached  the  lake,  a  canoe,  wuped  and  split,  was  rotting  in 
the  shade.    Bank  weeds  clambered  through  the  crevioea.    Inside  Jay  a 
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broken  pftddle  «nd  tibe  Uttered  Bhred  of  &  Top«.  Where  s  atrag^uig 
SDiibeam  bappeaed  to  Tall,  a  jellow  Kzmrd  basked,  and  a  centipede 
crawled  from  under  the  leaTSs. 

I  have  rarety  felt  a  scene  of  more  blank  desolation.  To  joaraey  loi^ 
murky  days  ihrangb  boondless  manhes,  to  listen  to  the  Ocean  roonoto- 
noDsIj  rolling  on  a  rock-bound  shore,  to  look  from  heights  over  Wrea 
monntain  soenea,  to  see  the  prond  monuments  of  man's  craft  go  down 
to  that  dust  whence  there  is  no  return, — all  theae  are  mournful,  it  is 
true,  but  mingled  with  them  all  is  a  sentiment  of  the  sublime  and  the 
infinite,  the  Vet  and  the  Qone,  not  consistent  with  the  feeling  of  utter 
gloom.  For  this  we  require  a  circumscriptjon  of  space,  a  confinement 
of  thought  to  the  Here  and  the  Now,  a  feeling  that  This  is  all,  and 
nowhere  are  these  more  complete  than  on  the  borders  of  the  cypress 
ponds. 

But  it  is  to  the  south  of  this,  to  the  lowlands  that  stretch  between  the 
Everglades  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Calosahatchie  to  the 
mangrove  covered  shores  of  Cape  Sable,  to  the  region  distinguished  bj 
the  name  of  "  Tha  Big  Cypress,"  we  must  go  to  see  the  swamp  in  all  its 
terrors.  There,  under  a  roof  of  limbs  impenetratable  to  the  Sun's  rays, 
the  water  covers  the  earth  all  the  year  round  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet,  coated  with  a  mucous,  green  slime,  which,  when  disturbed,  emits 
moat  noxious  vapors.  Animal  life,  in  its  most  abhorrent  forme,  teems 
in  these  fens.  Incredible  quantities  of  reptiles,  the  swamp- moccaun, 
most  fatal  of  serpents,  the  coach-whip  snake,  the  delicate  glass-snakes 
writhe  and  twist  among  the  roots  and  branches;  liiards,  alligators,  and 
creeping  things  innumerable  abound. 

"  Bine,  glosaj  jtreen,  md  velvet  block, 
Thej  coil  and  swim,  uid  everj  trsok 
Ib  s  fissli  of  goJdeu  Ai«." 

Id  these  dismal  fastnesses  the  Seminoles  find  their  last  retreat;  to 
Boch  a  home  is  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  free  red  men,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  driven  to  eke  out  their  scanty  life. 

This  pioture  would  not  be  complete  were  I  to  <»nit  that  singular  and 
beautiful  appearance,  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  which  Bemardin  de  Sl 
Fierre  so  happily  describes  as  "  a  forest  above  a  forest."  It  occurs 
when  the  oypress  or  similar  trees  grow  among  low  pines.  The  clean 
tranks  of  the  latter  expand  into  bushy  tops  about  forty  feet  from  the 
soil,  while  the  branchless  shafts  of  the  taller  specie*  shoot  an  equal 
height  above   them,  overshadowing  all  with  a  dense  and  contrasted 
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t<Ai»ge, — ranges  of  natanl  pilUrg,  aetone  above  tbe  other,  with  ambn- 
gMoa  architnTM  of  di&ring  device 

And  sach  i*  the  picture  that  the  limner  Nature  has  hanged  i'q  the 
hall  of  my  Memof^.  Scantily  deKribed  thon^  it  be,  tboee  who  hare 
wen  the  or^nal  need  not  be  told  how  time  and  distanoe  can  never 
«S>Cd  iU  linee.  d.  a.  b. 


"JE^e  iKorrlasting  Jtv." 

'*  Dtr  Emgt  JimU — wbloh  Is  the  eominmoo  G«nD«i  upiesA>n  tor  Th«  Wan- 

iriog  Jew."  Di  QuiacKT. 

I. 

Oh  waft  that  are  dusty,  «n  wt ji  nnwom ; 

On  broad  higti-roada,  and  on  path*  forlorn; 

Uncb»eked  by  ahowsn, 

Uncheered  bj  the  lun, — 
In  the  hot  noon  honn, — 
When  day  i>  dane, 
6tIU  traT«l  I  on,  'mid  light  and  'mid  gloom, 
Bj  the  dwellings  of  rilence,  by  homea  of  men, 
Bt  mountain  and  rlrer,  bj  meadow  and  glen, 
Through  the  lonelieat  place* 
And  nooki  of  the  earth ; — 
'Hid  BonovfUl  &cea 
And  baODte  of  Hlrtb, 
Still  joumej  I  on  till  the  daj  of  doom. 

n. 

Where  meanireleee  wastes  of  while  eand  glow. 
Where  right  is  wearied  by  UmlUsai  iuow, 
Where  'mid  the  wiUowi 
The  full  BtreamB  pour ; 
Where  ttnnderthe  billowa 
Upon  the  lone  shore: 
StiU  travel  I  on  and  on, 

Where  white  sails  gUsten  and  taper  masts  rise; 
Where  forges  darlceD  the  Bummer  skies ; 
Where  bells  slowly  swinging. 

Toll  their  knell  forlom  ; 
Where  they  hidl  with  wild  ringing 
The  marriage  mom, 
I  jooroey  till  time  ia  done. 
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Wajwom  and  we&iy,  all  JojfiiliieaB  hiubed  ; 
Despondiiig,  deiptlring,  all  hopefiilueM  cnuhed ; 
'Hid  mounieTB  all  taaileas — 

No  token  of  grief; 
'Hid  revelers  cheerleas — 
No  smile  of  relief^ 
8131,  curae-strickeD  jonmey  I  on. 
Though  pleasDTe  may  beckon  and  gay  voicei  call, 
Though  Borrow  would  stay  me  while  bitter  t«Bn  fitll; 
ThODgh  I  linger  forever, 

I  bide  not  delay ; 
Though  quickening  never, 
I  urge  mj"  sad  way, 
Unhasting,  unresting,  till  wandSing  is  done. 


Slatbiavellt. 

Nick  Uachisvel  had  ne'er  a  trick, 
Tho'  he  gave  his  name  to  our  old  Nick. 

Bddibbas. 
■Zwno.  A  very  soperfldal.  Ignorant,  nnweighing  feltow. 

i>Kfe(.  Htker  this  is  envy  in  yoo,  folly,  or  mlittakiiig ;  the  very  stream  of  bb 
life,  and  the  busineas  he  hath  h^med,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give  Um  a 
better  proclamation.  Let  bin  be  but  testimonied  in  his  awn  bringinga  forth,  and 
he  shall  ai^ear  to  the  envious,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier :  Therefore 
you  speak  unskiilAitly ;  or,  if  your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is  much  darkcn'd  in  your 

MBiacu  ni  If  laBUKS. 
Or  alt  names  that  appear  in  Political  Historj,  to  that  of  Niccolo 
Macbiavelli,  baa  fidlea  the  gireatest  share  of  odium.  For  more  than 
three  centuries  it  has  been  the  tynoajm  of  fraud,  dissimulation  and 
deceit,  and  even  to-day,  we  stigmatiM  a  dishonest  politician,  by  calling 
him  "a  second  Macbiavelli."  Clement  VIII  cotidemned  The  Frinoe, 
and  excommunicated  its  readers.  Frederic  II,  of  FraGsia,  backed  by  k 
preface  by  Voltaire,  brou^t  out  a  work  against  it — and  in  more  acts 
than  one  followed  its  maxims.  Cardinal  Fole,  the  first  assailant,  con- 
demns The  Prince  without  benefit  of  cle^.  Mr.  Roecoe  thinks  the 
some  work  tteommeiidi  the  crimes  and  deceit  it  attributes  to  new  rulers, 
bocauae  ita  tone  is  not  one  of  irony,  pnd  becanae  just  such  maxima  are 
put  forth  in  "  Tht  Discouisee."    In  fact,  from  the  day  of  its  publication 
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dowD  to  the  preaent  hour,  Th«  Prinoe  hu  not  wanted  Msailaiiu  whoM 
judgmeats,  to  uy  the  leut,  h«re  lBck«d  the  spirit  of  ChriB^mn  ch&Tity. 

It  is  well  to  note  who  the  moet  violent  of  Maohierelli'i  critics  ax%  for 
Uiougb  we  Gad  them  among  all  natioDa,  and  Tinder  all  goveniments, 
yet — and  it  is  a  moat  ugnificant  fact — tbe  majority  belong,  by  &r,  to 
thoae  who  aupport  the  decaying  claims  of  absolute  moDnrchy.  Wa  can 
hence  infer,  that  Machiavelli  did  not  entertain  the  same  political  opin- 
ions as  theroaelves,  and,  in  fact,  a  penual  of  Hie  Prince  will  show  tia, 
that,  not  only  was  auoh  tbe  case,  but  that  be  was,  mc»«orer,  an  ont  and 
out  Republican.  As  it  is  from  principles  laid  down  in  bis  Prince,  that  his 
character  is  derived,  we  shall  discuss  that  work  alone,  and,  since  the 
history  of  the  world  tells  us  that  iU  judgment  is  not  always  to  be  relied 
on,  we  shall  try  to  fiud  out  for  ourselves  whether  Maohiavelli  has  re- 
ceived ft  juBt  character  or  not. 

Though  we  often  aee  or  hear  used  the  term  "  Machiarelism,"  w«  may 
well  doubt  if  our  author  or  orator  has  ever  investigated  itt  meaning. 
He  kaa  probably  taken  for  granted,  that  he  is  using  jnat  the  word  that 
expresses  bit  idea  of  political  triokery,  but  neither  has  he  the  right  to 
take  for  granted  aoytbiog  that  may  be  the  cause  of  false  ideas,  not 
should  the  public  he  content  to  receive,  without  examination,  everything 
it  reads  or  hears.  The  character  of  Machiavelli  has,  in  America, 
suffered  from  both  these  wrors.  The  pe<^e  have  had  their  noticuis  formed 
by  (Jte  casual  menUon  made  by  their  writecv  or  ipeaken,  and  theee  hare 
received  theirs  from  the  bands  of  tbe  Europeans. 

But  Europe  has,  in  general,  henelf  erred  in  her  estimate  of  the  Secre- 
tary's cbamcter,  and  from  two  causes.  The  fiiat  was  the  condemnation 
of  The  Prince  and  its  readers  by  tbe  bull  of  Clement  VIII,  by  which, 
at  so  early  a  date,  the  world  of  Catholidsm  was  deceired  aa  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  For,  of  oourae,  all  good  Catholiea  ceased  readit^  the 
book,  and  mentioned  it  only  with  abhorrence.  And  as  there  are  men 
in  every  community  ready  to  attack,  without  examination,  that  npon 
which  tbe  "  evil  eye  "  of  government  rests,  so,  when  Clement  issued  hit 
bull,  there  arose  over  Christendom  numbers  who  songht  Papal  bvor  by 
denunciations  of  I^e  Prince.  Many  a  oritio  loudly  inveighed  against 
that  which  he  bad  never  read,  and  it  has  been  proved  coacluairely,  that 
even  Poaaevin,  the  Jesuit  who  composed  the  bull,  had  never  giv«i  its 
object  eo  much  as  a  perusal. 

Tite  Frotestanta,  too,  occupied  in  maintuning  tbe  position  they  had 
but  lately  takeu,  and  in  ^>reading  their  doctrines,  gave  more  time  to  the 
atndy  of  Greek  and  the  Scriptures,  than  to  profane  and  modem  litMa- 
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ton.  Tho  conMqueBoe  wm,  th«  writingB  of  tb«  Floraatine  rMeived  bat 
little,  if  any,  of  tb«ir  aUontion,  and,  perhaps,  thej  too,  carried  away  by 
leligkniB  fonor,  agreed  with  the  Catholios  in  condemDing  the  book. 

The  second  and  fiur  mare  lafliieDtial  cause,  has  been  the  political 
eharaeter  of  Hachiavelli^  aMailants.  We  have  already  said,  that  the 
majority  of  the  most  violent  hare  belonged  to  the  anpporten  of  abtoluU 
monareky.  That  this  is  the  caee  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  list  of 
eritica.  In  this  Utile  work  lay  the  seed,  which,  well  sown,  might  bring 
to  the  bmiahingr  body  politic  of  the  RepnUican  school,  tnTigorating 
nourishment  Tbeee,  tfaerefi>re,  attacked  with  might  and  main  that 
which  so  directly  opposed  them.  Irony,  they  made  earnestness,  fiction 
fact,  and  having  a  right  idea  of  the  author's  intention  themselvas,  they 
strove  to  impress  the  contrary  npon  the  mind  of  the  reading  pnblic 
The  supporters  of  pure  monarchy  were  not  slow  in  receiving  the  ideaa 
advanced,  and  as,  till  wiUiin  a  century,  they  have  been  the  most  numer- 
ous, the  majority  of  voices  have  been  against  the  Secretary  of  Floranoe, 
ThiH  was  MacIuavelJi  the  ol:gect  of  the  hate  and  oppression  of  those  two 
powers,  which,  for  so  long,  ruled  the  minds  and  actions  of  men— the 
Pope  of  Some,  and  the  Absolute  Monarch,  while  the  third  and  greatest 
power,  through  ignorance  or  inattention,  likewise  gave  him  the  cold 
Moulder, 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  no  voices  have  been  raised  in 
palliation  of  Mschisvelli.  As  early  as  16S0,  Gentilis,  an  Italian,  defended 
The  Prince.  Lord  Baoon  remarks,  "  We  are  indebted  to  Machiavelli 
and  thoee  writers,  who  openly  and  nndisguisedly  relate  what  men  com- 
monly do,  not  what  they  ought  to  do."  Bonssean  said,  the  Court  of 
Rome  proscribed  the  Italian's  works,  "  because  it  is  described  in  them 
too  truly,"  while  Clarendon,  the  first  Premier  after  the  Restoradon, 
asserts  that  Machiavelli  "was  as  great  ao  enemy  to  tyranny  and  injustios 
in  any  government,  as  any  man  then  was,  or  now  is."  In  our  estimate 
of  a  character,  the  opinions  of  Bacon,  Rousseau,  and  Clarendon,  should 
not  be  overlooked,  for  they  are  founded  upon  observation  and  reflection, 
and  such  men  commit  nothing  to  posterity  that  they  do  not  believe  to 
be  true,  well  knowing,  that  on  the  fonndation  of  Truth  stands  the 
Temphi  of  Fame.  Ifi  then,  we  look  well  into  the  proscribed  work  of 
the  Florentine,  we  sliall  see  that  their  opinions  have  upon  them  the 
stamp  of  Truth,  however  much  it  may  be  mated  over  by  the  prejudices 
of  the  times. 

In  1512,  at  the  instigation  of  the  future  Leo  X,  the  army  of  the  Holy 
League  marebed  against  Florence.    The  city,  filled  with  oonstematioa 
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at  the  inviHon  of  iU  territoriea,  allowad  t(s  gorenuoMit  to  be  ow^t- 
throwD  by  >  amall  band  of  yoong  men,  and  immediatel;  conclnded  a 
treaty  by  which  the  Uodicii  were  adnutted  m  private  citizeiu.  It  waa 
not  long,  however,  before  thii  ambitioot  hmilj  placed  iUelF  at  the  head 
tit  affairs  by  iraniil  and  violence.  Bat  the  apirit  of  libwty  bad  not  jtA 
fled  from  Florence.  In  the  following  February,  a  revolution  broke  out, 
tn  which  many  young  men  of  the  bigheat  claat  were  implicated.  It 
failed.  Some  were  executed,  others  impriaoned.  Machiarelli,  on  aoa- 
picion  of  encouraging  the  revolt,  wai  thrown  into  priaon.  Here  he 
endured  the  torture  of  the  oord,  and  remained  till  the  aoceeNon  of 
LeoX 

On  his  release,  he  retired  to  his  couutry-aaat,  but  only  to  meet  with 
the  trials  of  poverty,  and  the  still  more  depressing  trouble — the  thought 
that  he  had  lived  in  vain.  But  ha  was  here  left  to  himself  his  solitude 
wai  unbroken,  and  aa,  like  8cipio,  he  could  say,  that  he  was  never  len 
alone,  than  when  alone,  we  find  him  busy  with  those  occupations  which 
cbaracteriie  the  man  of  education  and  refinement.  His  days  were 
spent  in  outdoor  eserdeea,  his  evenings  with  his  books.  After  giving 
Vitlori  a  pleaaant  description  of  hia  snaring  thruahes,  cutting  wood,  and 
playing  games  with  the  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood,  he  thus  writea : 
"  But  when  evening  comes  I  return-home,  and  shot  myself  np  in  my 
study.  Before  I  make  my  appearance  in  it,  I  take  off  my  rustic  garbi 
soiled  with  mud  and  dirt,  and  put  on  a  dresi  adapted  for  courts 
and  dtiea.  Thus  fitly  habited  I  enter  the  antique  resorts  of  the 
ancients ;  where,  being  kindly  recdved,  I  feed  on  that  fbod  which  alone 
is  mine,  and  for  which  I  was  bom.  For  an  interval  of  four  hours  I  feal 
no  annoyance  ;  I  forget  every  grief,  I  neither  &ar  poverty  nor  death,  but 
am  totally  immersed."  It  was  in  the  midst  of  snch  scenes  and  influ- 
encee,  that  he  wrote  The  Prince. 

This  work  has  for  its  subject  Prindpalitiet,  These  the  author 
divides  into  hereditary  and  newly  acquired — the  latter,  are  those  whdly 
new,  or  those  annexed  to  tlie  hereditary.  To  continue  in  the  words  of 
the  first  chapter,  "States  so  ac<)uired  either  become  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  a  prince,  or  they  enjoy  their  liberty.  The  conqueror  sob- 
dues  them  either  by  his  own  powers  or  through  the  intervention  of  for- 
eign arms,  from  some  fortunate  event,  or  by  means  of  his  ovm  porsonal 
courage  and  talents."  Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  main  pM^on  of  Tht 
Prince.  The  author  afterwards  c<HiRidets  the  different  relatitxts  io 
which  the  ruler  stands  to  the  subject,  the  modes  of  overcoming  the  diffi- 
cult an  ambitious  prince  will  have  to  encounter,  and  occupies  the  le- 
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nuinder  of  the  work  in  showing  the  bad  «fieots  which  reiiilt  from 
empkifiog  uniiies  of  fbrdgoeTS,  and  in  an  examination  of  the  penonal 
qualities  of  a  prince.  The  book  condndes  by  exhorting  Lorenio  to  be 
the  meana  of  freeing  Italy  from  the  hand  of  the  foreigner,  aod  with  the 
hope  that  Petrarch's  prophecy  will  yet  be  folfilled. 

In  so  part  of  The  Prince  doea  Machiavelli  lupport  the  character  of 
the  Man  of  the  Times  more  than  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chaptera. 
He  there  combala,  with  all  the  force  of  eamestncas,  the  great  military 
vice  of  his  age — the  use  of  menMnaries.  He  shows  that  the  best  sup- 
porto  of  good  laws  are  the  people  who  make  them,  bat  bo  prevalent  was 
the  use  of  foreign  troops,  that  the  Italian  had  as  difficult  a  task  to  per- 
form in  proving  to  his  oountiymen  its  bad  effects,  as  had  Demosthenes 
in  proving  the  same  to  the  Athenians.  We  can  hardly  appredate  the 
service  thus  rendered  by  the  author,  from  the  simple  fiict,  that  the  effects 
of  which  he  speaks  were  too  well  known  to  ns  already.  Bat  it  most  be 
recollected,  that  time  had  not  yet  shown  to  him  what  it  has  to  as,  and 
that  the  surest  mark  of  a  great  statesman  is  to  make  known  to  this  age 
what  will  be  bmiKar  to  the  next 

We  do  not  clium  that  Machiavelli  is  so  much  an  injored  character  aa 
to  be  wholly  &ee  from  the  bad  principles  imputed  to  him.  So  far  from 
it,  we  assert,  that,  probably,  no  other  man  ever  has  or  ever  will  lay  down 
a  system  of  rules  in  which  so  many  principles,  contrary  to  true  morality, 
caa  be  found.  But  let  those  who  assert  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  an 
offense  against  morality,  remember,  that  ita  standard  ii  by  no  means  s 
constant  one.  What  are  unsound  morals  to  one  nation  are,  sometimes, 
not  so  to  another.  A  Fienohman,  for  instance,  thinks  it  but  proper  to 
pruae  God  in  His  church  throi^  the  best  selections  from  operas,  but 
if,  to  some  of  our  nation,  the  opera  in  its  right  place  is  an  abomination, 
how  great  a  moral  offense  would  it  be,  transplanted  to  ameetjng-honeet 
Ab  with  nations,  so  with  ages,  what  is  the  meat  of  one,  may  be  the 
poison  of  another. 

The  Umet,  then,  as  Hacaolay  has  folly  proved,  are  answerable  for  a 
great  deal  of  Machiavelli's  one-sided  morality.  We  cannot  agree  with 
the  author  in  believing  that  a  prinoe  has  a  right  to  keep  his  engage- 
ments only  when  it  suits  him,  because  every  other  ruler  does  the  same — 
nor  that  dissimulation  may  be  practised  if  the  appearmtet  of  rirtue  be 
kept.  But  we  should  be  cautious  in  taUng  for  granted  that  UachiaveUi 
himself  meant  what  he  said.  He  is  a  poor  judge  of  human  nature 
who  always  takes  another  at  his  word.  We  believe  that  Dr.Hurd  (who 
probably  got  his  idea  from  the  above  quoted  remark  of  Booon)  was  very 
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Bsarlf  rigfat  when  b«  mod*  Maehuvdli  nj,  m  bis  DJalofpiw  of  the 
Dead,  BomethiDg  to  ifai*  effect:  If  ^ou  had  only  read  tay  book carefally, 
joa  would  have  Man  that  I  tell  what  men  do,  not  what  they  ought  to  do. 

No  one  of  the  present  day  can  but  admire  come  of  the  prindplea  set 
fbrth  ID  The  Prince.  Saoh  aa,  7here  is  no  better  fortreaa  hr  a  prince 
than  the  afibctioD  of  the  people — A  wise  prinee  ahould  at  all  times  so 
condaet  himself,  (hat  at  all  times,  bis  subjects  may  feel  the  want  of  his 
direoliiig  band.  Apolb^ms  like  these,  make  their  appearance  on 
every  page,  but,  as  the  grandeur  of  mooDtains  is  sometimes  modified  by 
intervening  mists,  so  the  truth  of  these  sayings  is  often  obscured  by  the 
lingering  gloom  of  previous  immorality.  Knterprise  and  industry,  re- 
spect for  religion,  eoonomy  and  rigid  Justice,  in  a  word,  all  those  virtues 
indispensable  to  the  support  of  the  state,  find  in  this  work  encourage- 
ment and  pnus& 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  since  the  revolationi  of  the  last  centnry, 
and  the  consequent  diMemination  of  the  principles  of  popular  liberty, 
the  works  of  MachiavelJl  have  been  more  read  and  better  appreciated, 
than  in  the  whole  two  hundred  years  before.  This  may,  in  part,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  progress  of  printing,  but,  bowerer  easy  it 
may  be  to  print  books  now,  they  are  not  broogfat  out  unless  called  for, 
Ilie  real  cause,  to  us,  lies  in  the  increased  determination  of  the  huraaa 
mind  to  think  and  decide  for  itself.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  still  greater 
attention  will  be  psid  to  the  works  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  states- 
men, and  that  some  of  the  writen  of  this  nation  will  give  to  the  world 
the  reenlls  of  their  study  of  him  viewed  as  an  ardent  Republican.  That 
the  Florentine  Secretary  would  stand  in  the  tight  light,  is  certain,  and 
the  world  would  then  acknowledge  his  clalnu  to  the  praise  graven  on  his 
tombstone : 

Tsnto  Qemint  nallun  par  eologinm. 


®ar  Qlettates. 


CoOaDiDATB  with  the  disciplinary  instruction  of  our  Collegiate  sys- 
tem, we  may  tuT]j  rank  our  large  Debating  Societies.  Prom  the  cont- 
mencement,  hr  back,  when  our  forefathers  wisely  Ifud  the  coarse  stones 
of  intellectual  culture  in  this  Commonwealth,  our  Societies  sprung  op, 
flourished  and  became  even  peculiar  fwtnres  of  this  Institution.    They 
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are  based  io  a  jaat  and  commendable  hrpotliesU.  Edacntion  signifiea 
more  than  tbe  bare  development  tf  intellectual  vigor,  Siiall  a  man  bo 
halfeducated)  Dull  apprenticesliip  to  "  ibe  Gerund  Qrinders,"  patient 
sufferance  through  mathematical  afBiction  may  be  necessary  and 
profitable.  This  is  not  all.  There  is  a  practical  standard  of  valuation, 
in  oiir  time,  which  measures  and  approves  or  rejects  all  education. 

The  wise  system  of  education  here  is  unassailable  in  the  main.  It  is 
disciplinary.  But  any  advantages,  secured  from  the  uses  of  acquired 
discipline,  are  entirely  or  wisely  left  to  the  option  of  the  student  Hence 
the  incomparable  benefits  of  our  large  Societies.  Under  tbe  guidnnce 
of  Instructors  the  rich,  solid  ones  of  culture  are  laboriously  sought  out 
and  secured.  Beyond  this  it  is  left  to  the  student,  acting  according  to 
his  various  motives,  to  shape  and  sharpen  and  burnish  these  dull,  yet 
valuable  masses  into  keen  and  glittering  Damascus  blades  of  Ready 
Use. 

Tbis  is  precisely  the  relation  which  exists  between  our  system  of  In- 
struction and  oar  large  Societies.  Together  they  aim  at  the  education 
of  the  whole  man,  and  he  who  unwisely  neglects  the  one  to  reap  greater 
profit  from  the  other,  not  only  takes  a  narrow  vievr  of  education,  but 
will,  in  Uma,  reap  thorns  from  the  very  tree  he  planted  in  error  and 
folly. 

A  generation  back,  and  the  Collegiate  who  marched  into  the 
world,  with  a  "sheepskin"  banner,  woven  by  his  Alma  Mater,  aloft, 
beheld  it  victorious  almost  as  Napoleon  Eagles.  In  our  mobile,  nervous 
process  of  ravilization,  it  has  now  lost  its  privilege.  From  the  factory, 
tbe  farm,  the  fiat-hoat,  the  hovel,  men  come  thronging  into  the  crowded 
avenues  of  life,  reliant  in  no  antecedents,  turning  the  scale  of  fortune 
and  fiulure  by  the  b»re  force  of  individual  character.  One  may  talk  of 
Aldevaran,  and  Bofites,  and  tbe  Pleiades;  repeat  from  memory  the  name 
of  every  bamlet  in  Asia  Minor  and  India,  "  know  more  of  Homer  than 
Homer  knew,"  but  it  is  only  the  talk  of  a  parrot  nowadays.  As  each 
man  steps  out  from  the  quiet,  dreamy  years  of  College  life,  into  the 
seething,  jostling  nuksscs  of  active  life,  the  first  question  that  startles 
him  from  his  Joseph-like  dream  is  rudely  put,  "  What  can  you  do)"— 
not,  what  do  yon  know  I  There  are  Encyclopedias  rich  in  knowledge— 
not,  have  yon  trained  up  properly  your  mind  I  Your  mental  machinery 
may  be  perfect,  yet,  like  the  Chinese  steam  engine,  not  be  capable  of  ac- 
tion. Discipline,  like  moneyed  capital,  may  be  neceeeary.  The  sure  en- 
croachment of  unavoidable  expense  will  gradually  impair  it.  But  we 
ask,  can  a  man  improve  his  capital )    Oan  he  invest  it  well,  and  obtain 
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quick  returnfl  t  or  are  the  "  three  p«r  cents,"  tlie  liroiu  of  his  Bpecala- 
tiontt  Capital  then  of  any  kind  ii  profitltts  business.  There  are  hoo- 
dredt  of  "appointment  men"  scattered  over  tbii  Republic,  endowed 
with  inlellecta  of  high  training, — mathematical  and  clasaical  minds,  fot^ 
ever  waiting  fur  opportuni^es,  deficient  in  that  burnished  efficiency 
of  intellect,  which  only  comes  from  coDstant  ufte  in  earlier  years,  men 
who  can  think  vigorously  but  cannot  write  attractively,  who  may  write 
elegantly  but  cannot  »peak  powerfully. 

Surety  no  man,  possessed  of  extended  experience,  will  fail  to  admit 
the  utility  of  the  Debater's  Art.  Primary  meetings,  political  conven- 
b'ons,  legislative  aMembliea,  jubilant  national  occasious,  public  dinners, 
Agricultural,  Literary,  and  Scientific  Associations,  and  greater  yet — the 
Pulpit  and  the  Bar,  are  the  arenas  upon  which  an  educated  man  may  be 
summoned  at  any  moment.  Is  not  then,  that  part  of  our  Coll^iate 
course  which  looks  to  these  important  conditions  of  life  worthy  of  the 
highest  patronage! 

Why  is  it  then  (for  it  is  useless  and  unwoKhy  to  concoal  the  fact) 
that  our  debates  have  degenerated  the  past  few  years,  or  have  never 
risen  in  merit  above  their  present  condition !  In  those  lofty  halls,  ibr- 
ever  consecrated  to  the  warm  eloquence  of  young  hearts,  swayed  by  no- 
ble aspirations,  in  the  rich  adornments  of  taste,  and  chaste  decorations, 
there  can  be  found  nothing  wanting  to  charm  the  eye  and  enkindle  the 
soul.  Yet  each  and  every  one  of  us  says  in  his  heart,  "  our  debates  are 
not  what  they  should  be."  We  will  not  here,  at  any  length,  discuss  the 
Prize  Debate*.  They  have  been  sufficiently  commented  upon  elsewhere. 
"War  to  the  knife,"  should  be  declared  against  them.  In  the  process 
of  "  bringing  men  out,"  we  forgot  that  the  preSmiaence  of  the  few  re- 
sults in  the  depression  of  many.  Hero  worship  we  love  too  well,  as  all 
men  do.  But  we  often  find  ourselves  looking  up  to  men,  not  tried,  like 
gold  in  the  fire,  but  through  the  feeble  and  incomplete  test  of  a 
Prize  Debate,  easily  raised  upon  pedestals  of  honor,  pigmies  upon  Alps, 
but  to  our  admiring  gaze  pigmies  no  longer.  The  award  of  three  um- 
pires bos  wovm  iheir  wreaths,  and  they  are  content,  neither  to  enter 
the  lists,  to  make  themselves  more  graceful  chaplels,  nor  to  abide  by  the 
trying  and  sure  testi  of  real  merit,  in  the  ordinary  debates.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  Prize  Debate  out  of  College,  or  a  single,  aolilnry  victory  of 
intellect,  which  elevated  a  man  for  life  t  "Single  speecli  Hamiltons" 
are  rare  indeed.  The  problem  of  our  Prize  Debates  is  this.  Given  :  a 
dozen  ambitious  men, — six  weeks'  preparation — books  and  newspapera 
innumerable — some  honest  men  relying  upon  themselves,  others  on  boob 
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and  pamphlets,  and  others  still  on  conTenient  friends — three  umpires  of 
widely  different  tastes,  oonipelled  to  decide  on  s  dozen  difTerent  pieces 
rapidly  delivered — who  will  take  the  prize  t — leaving  the  remainder  lo 
chafe  over  bitter  disnppointinenL  There  is  do  uncertainty  here, — uncer- 
Uiutj  which  IB  the  very  life  of  contest  The  highest  honor  of  the  So 
deties  must  be  given  to  the  prize  man.  There  is  no  question  about  it 
Men  of  strong  sense,  endowed  with  great  acuteness,  and  persevering 
througfaoat  in  self-cnitnre,  are  unequal  to  him.     He  is  a  marked  man. 

There  is  a  want  of  earnestnees  in  our  debates.  Removed,  as  we  are, 
far  away  from  the  arena  of  political  and  sectional  strife,  we  look  out 
through  loop-holea  on  the  great  questions  that  "  shake  mankind."  It  is 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Yet  it  need  only  be  said  thai  the  traits 
of  an  effecUve  orator  consist  in  the  reality  with  which  be  invests  his 
subjects,  as  Burke  declaimed  on  Indian  affairs,  as  though  he  were  on  the 
very  spot,  amid  the  tumult  of  strife  raging  there.  Debating  should  not 
be  a  duty  only.  When  it  assumes  such  a  shape  it  becomes  a  drudgery. 
It  abjares  that  bond  of  feeling  which  connects  man  to  man.  The  re- 
qnirements  of  duty  would  be  discharged  should  one  address  a  post 

Nor  is  there  snfficient  thought  bestowed  upon  the  questions  in  our 
debates.  Keen  analytical  ailment,  condensed  statements,  clear  and 
perspicuous  arrangement,  apt  illuslradon,  are  grand  and  frequent  defl- 
ciencies.  There  is  a  want  of  the  metaphysical  method  of  treating. — 
not  the  foggy,  meaningless  oombinaUon  of  general  expressions,  so  con- 
spicuous in  many  of  our  essayists — but  the  metaphysical  treatment  of 
Bobjects,  as  Mackintosh  defined  it, — "  nothing  more  than  the  employ- 
ment of  good  sense,  in  observing  our  own  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions." 
This  arises,  frequently,  from  mistaken  views  regarding  tiie  character  of 
extemporaneoiu  speaking.  Many  regard  it  as  a  knock  of  speaking  off- 
hand, without  previous  preparation.  There  are  men,  yet  rarely  do  they 
appear,  whose  mental  organization  is  such  that  they  possess  a  wonder- 
ful fitdlity  in  the  vigorous  discussion  of  subjects  in  an  off-hand  method. 
It  is  only  after  yeoe  of  close  application,  and  a  power  attained  by  con- 
stant practice,  that  it  can  be  acquired.  Unlike  poetry,  it  does  not  come 
by  inspiration.  Chatham  might  flash  upon  a  subject  by  the  **  lightning 
of  his  mind  " — ^but  the  vast  majority  of  debaters  must  be  content  to 
labor  and  study  ere  they  reach  preeminence  in  the  art  We  think  extem- 
poraneous debate  consists  in  profound  thought  clear  conception,  natural 
srrangement,  and  fit  illustration  prepared  before  hand,  and  a  ready  and 
gracefiil  delivery  of  these  without  the  mechanical  ud  of  memory  and  the 
aaeistance  of  written  matter. 
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Oar  democratic  institutions,  while  they  contribute  much  to  the  form»- 
tion  of  excellent  orators,  deprest  the  standard  which  meMures  good 
debaters.  The  speeches  of  most  of  our  Congressmen  illustrate  this. 
Randolph  SKid  much  truth,  when  he  replied  that  the  speeches  whidi 
memben  addressed  to  posterity,  would  fail  to  reach  their  address.  The 
"  stamp  "  style  of  speakiDg  greatly  prevails  in  Congress,  especially  in  the 
House.  This  leads  ua  to  consider  again  the  art  of  debating.  It  ia  two- 
fold, the  Convemstional  and  the  DeclainaLory.  Abstractly  we  can  scarce- 
ly award  the  auperiority  ia  either.  Circumstances,  national  traits,  tLe 
refioementa  of  education,  the  nature  of  subjects,  and  the  character  of  the 
occasions,  determine  the  proper  etyle.  The  Conversational  style,  which 
prevails  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  for  obviooa  reasons  does  not  ob- 
tain in  (he  American  Senate.  Prevailing  in  an  assembly,  compoeed  of 
eqnals  by  birth  and  fortune,  it  adopts  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  eleva- 
ted conversation.  It  presuppoeea  a  body  of  men,  but  slightly  swayed 
by  the  forces  of  passion  and  prejudice,  where  truth  needs  to  borrow  no 
vehement  oratory,  or  rhetorical  subterfuge,  and  where  that  deference 
which  exists  among  cautious  and  deliberating  statesmen,  checks  the 
outbursts  of  enthusiasm  and  applause  which  prevail  in  more  ordioary 
debates.  It  is  the  most  difficult  style  of  oratory,  inasmuch  as  it  stirs  no 
passion,  and  aims  to  excite  no  vivid  emotion.  The  best  eiem pi ifi cation 
of  this  style  in  America,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Edward  Everett  and 
Wendell  Phillips,  in  (heir  ordinary  elocution. 

The  Declamatory  style  prevails  in  America.  The  majority  of  our  or- 
ators and  debaters  address  themselves  to  democratic  assemblies,  not  al- 
ways the  most  enlightened,  to  juries  proverbially  deficient  in  acutenesa, 
to  legislators  whose  laws  bear  qualiGed  testimony  to  their  intelligence. 
Energy  of  action  is  a  stronger  argument  than  vigor  of  thought.  Unch 
depends  upon  elocution  and  rhetorical  art.  "  Hits  "  are  the  verv  life  of 
it.  Our  Republic,  thougli  so  young,  has  produced  many  distin^ished 
speakers  of  this  claas.  Few  oratora  have  ever  lived  endowed  with  great- 
er declamatory  powers  than  Patrick  Henry,  S.  S.  Prentiss,  and  Henry 
Clay. 

We  have  thus  dis^nguished  between  two  styles  of  oratory  and  debata, 
because  it  ia  not  critically  studied  in  our  Societies. 

There  is,  assuredly,  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  great  moral  prindple% 
latent  perhapii,  and  covered  up  by  the  rubbish  of  false  education,  destnie- 
tive  influences  and  worse  ignorance,  yet  planted  firmly  there,  with  an 
inherent  power  over  his  actions,  which  not  all  the  evils  of  i^orance 
and  vice  can  wholly  obliterate.    Iliese  are  the  principles  of  Truth,  Jut- 
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tjce,  BeD6Toleiice.  Yet  they  are  ever  tntmraeted  by  the  forces  of  Etror, 
Prejudice  and  Passion.  These  varied  and  opposing  principles  are  the 
orator's  key-notes.  By  appeals  to  the  deeper  principles  of  right  and 
justice,  by  caliiog  in  all  the  ud  of  intenM  feeling  and  patriotic  enthusi- 
lum,  does  the  trae  Debater  magQify  bia  office,  not  ooly  by  ettending  the 
away  of  these  prindples  ia  bis  own  breast,  but  also  by  etrengthening  the 
bands  that  hold  the  moral  Uuiverse  together. 

Befoie  us  are  facilities  for  acquiring  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  art 
of  debating.  It  is  treachery  to  ourselves,  and  recreancy  to  the  solema 
promises  which  bind  ns  to  our  respective  SociatieB,  to  neglect  theee  op- 
portunitJee.  w.  s.  a. 


"tUait." 

Ob  I  how  oft  the  heart  raralleth,  as  it  gropei  aniDng  the  years, 
Word*  that  *y«ii  in  onr  Childhood  wrote  thtmselTsi  io  bnrDing  teara, 
Words  that  parent  Toioes  uttered,  yet  we  could  Dot  aiidentsDd. 
And  we  quMtJoDsd  with  reb«11iiig,aa  was  dropped  ■  nerveless  hand, 
Why,  when  alt  onr  life  was  beating,  with  the  highest  hope  elate. 
Over  all  ehonld  fall  a  shadow,  lilant,  drear;  shadow,  '  leait." 

Little  dreamed  we  in  the  future,  that  was  piotured  fsncj  bright, 
We  ehonld  droop  'neath  that  lame  shadow,  deepened  to  an  Arctio  night. 
We  shonld  meet  a  closed  door-way,  while  the  forces  of  our  yonth 
Btuod  without  in  wild  impaUence.  eager  for  the  search  of  truth  ; 
While  the  hope  and  strength  of  purpose  that  would  save  a  noble  fate. 
Panted  with  itg  wuting  vigor,  rose,  rebelled,  fell  back  to  "  mait." 

Oh  I  but  soon  wa  felt  soma  meaning  in  the  hopes  so  tinfulfiUei^ 

Bsv  'twaa  well  Life's  briumung  goblet  shonld  have  half  its  nectar  spilled. 

Found  the  spirit's  high  ambitious  needed  taming  'mid  the  real, 

That  AnTs  way  could  ne'er  be  altered  to  meet  each  fond  ideel; 

Learned  the  stonnsthat  drove  us  backward  at  such  seeming  fearful  rale, 

Had  beenaent  in  holy  wisdom,  with  the  bumble  lesson,  "  trail." 

Sad  it  was,  thai  first  subduing,  sod  to  sit  by  Tooth's  first  graves. 
Feel  the  currents  slowly  flowing,  that  had  rolled  such  songful  waves; 
Hard  to  blend  the  care  and  patience  with  the  work  of  harrying  years, 
Ilard  to  bear  the  palm  of  duty  'bova  contending  doubts  and  fears. 
Hard  tolearu  Ufa's  mystic  language,  all  Hi  meaning  to  traostate, 
Write  it  ont  in  earnest  action,  strong  to  trust,  to  "  work  and  tmit." 
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Te«,  to  irtit,  tbongh  lif«-Uood  prMioui  lUtu  the  groiud  on  which  wattand. 

Though  the  laariGca  ii  offarsd,  and  we  feel  «a  bUiting  ktud. 

Though  we're  toiled  from  morn  till  eveoing,  and  from  are  Utl  mom  agsin. 

And  we  lea  no  ripening  harreat,  era  no  reapoi  on  tha  plain ; 

Hora  oompleU  He'd  make  our  aerTica,  and  the  uerifiea  mora  great, 

Parlaetiu  in  Qod-raliaoea,  loraand  wiadom,  a*  wa"wail.'' 

Oh,  we'll  fold  tha  aaorad  leBaoni  clota  npen  onr  throbbing  life. 

Trust  the  good  that's  deeply  working  through  the  apirit'e  tail  and  itrif^ 

Uurmar  not  that  truth  coma*  slowlj,  or  that  aroaaea  we  muat  baar. 

For  there'a  joy  enough  in  lifing,  from  tha  braulg  eTsrywhara : 

Oh  I  thia  beauty  bringt  ua  freedom,  triumph  e'en  in  saptiTe  itate, 

With  ita  rich  and  glorioua  fnllneai  we're  eontaat  to  "  work  and  mail." 

"  Work  and  wait" — onr  lonla  relying  wbotly  on  the  arm  Krine, 

"  All  thing!  well  the  Father  doetb,"  (torm*  may  lower,  or  inn  may  ahine  ; 

We  can  walk  with  calm  and  patiaoBe  o'er  tha  dark,  mytterioiu  wayi, 

Erer  from  onr  hearts  asaanding  iaeenie,  prayer  and  grateful  pruse  ; 

80  we'll  jonrney  till  the  angela  beckon  from  the  pearly  gate. 

And  amid  the  Uallelnjahs,  enter  ia,  "  «a  mor*  to  mat." 


aije  <Sott  <&m\xiB. 

A  LEGEND  OF  TALE. 

Thb  Skeptic  may  doubt  or  deny  the  ghoatly  atones  of  th«  put,  but 
their  very  existence,  after  to  long  an  interval,  is  at  lesat  preBumptive 
evidence  of  their  birth.  We  all,  however  increduloua,  look  back  with 
awe  to  those  times  when  the  spirits  of  the  departed  walked  the  earth, 
and,  though  seldom  seen,  commuDed  with  the  living.  There,  too,  is  cer- 
tain belief  mingled  with  our  wonder,  for  such  talea  touch  a  responsive 
chord  in  our  nature.  Man  must  believe  in  supernatural  agencies ;  con- 
vinced of  the  future  existence  of  the  spirit,  be  is,  nevertheless,  at  a  total 
loss  in  determining  its  nature.  With  its  departure  from  tlie  body  ter- 
minates his  knowledge  of  it ;  and  all  beyond  is  mystery.  What  is  iti 
Where  ha»itgonet  Can  it  revisit  earth  I  Such  questions  none  can 
answer,  but  all  must  propound  to  themeelvea.  Superstition  is  too  uni- 
versal, too  natural  a  feeling  to  be  totally  disregarded.  But  there  exists 
a  very  common  opinion  that  these  days  have  depart«d ;  that  now  great 
facts  alone  govern  the  universe,  and  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  Good 
and  the  demoniacal  influence  of  the   Bad,  have  been    banisbed  from 
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(unoDg  men.  The  idea  is  erroneous ;  lo-dny,  and  in  our  veiy  midst,  tlieso 
influences  sre  as  potent  as  ever.  Departed  Spirits  now,  as  then,  perme- 
ate space,  overlooking  and,  iu  some  degree,  controlling  the  destinies 
of  men. 

Biich  an  explanation  b  rendered  necessary  by  modem  skepticism,  as 
an  excuse  for  recounting  a  few  mysterious  facts. 

Among  the  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Class  of  IT — ,  gathered 
in  the  Collie  Cfaapel  for  examination,  was  one  vbo  attracted  universal 
attention.  A  ead,  melancholy  expression  rested  on  his  face,  seldom  re- 
lieved by  any  manifestation  of  emotion.  Among  others  be  was  admitted, 
and  from  that  day  was  with,  but  not  of,  them.  As  time  progressed  and 
Class  bonds  were  strengthened,  he  remained  without  the  pale.  He 
never  spoke  unless  addressed,  and  then  briefly  ;  be  roomed  alone,  walked 
alone,  lived  alone.  No  one  knew  him,  no  one  wished  to  ;  amid  social, 
congenial  spirits  he  existed — a  misanthrope.  He  was  nnturally  dis- 
liked ;  it  was  a  superstitious  age,  and  he  became  the  Jonah  of  his 
Class;  all  evils  and  miafortnnes,  public  and-  private,  were  attributed  to 
bim.  The  feeling  against  him  increased  with  time,  until  many  serious 
cbaiges  were  allied,  and  grave  suspicions  were  whispered  about. 
Strange  stories  were  told  how  he  had  been  seen  at  nigbt  to  leave  hia 
room  and  wander  toward  West  Rock,  a  place  of  which  little  was  known, 
much  was  presumed.  A  few  bold  spirits  attempted  to  explore  it  and 
discover  his  place  of  resort  They  returned  with  terrible  stones,  and 
procltumed  it  a  fit  abode  of  GhosU.  Thus  spread  a  report  that  be 
visited  that  lone  spot  to  commune  with  Demons.  Each  one  added 
some  confirmation  t«  the  rumor.  He  had  been  seen  at  night  walking 
with  some  one,  he  had  been  heard  in  hia  room  at  midnight  conversing 
-with  some  one,  though  no  one  went  in  or  out.  Tlie  suspicion  became 
certainty,  and  be  was  proclaimed  a  wizsard.  At  this  juncture  a  desper- 
ate midnight  expedition  against  the  College  bell  was  discovered,  and  the 
conspirators  expelled,  The  plan  had  been  carefully  laid,  and  every  pre- 
caution been  taken ;  it  was  certain  that  they  bad  been  betrayed,  but 
by  whom  t  A  secret  self  constituted  Lynch  Court  of  tvielve  began  an 
investigation.  Suspicion  immediately  fell  on  the  gloomy  misanthrope; 
unfortunately  his  room  was  next  to  the  one  in  trhicb  tlie  plans 
were  laid,  and,  upon  examination,  a  loose  brick  was  found  in  the 
walls  of  his  coal  closet.  The  evidence  was  deemed  conclusive,  and  he 
was  condemned  as  a  spy.  At  roidntght  he  was  seized,  dragged  to  the 
pump,  and  though  protesting  his  innocence,  received  the  allotted  punish- 
ment.    Every  indignity  was   heaped   upon  him,  and  many  injuries 
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infiiclet].  When  th«y  desisted  he  row  and  faced  th«ni;  hiscounto- 
naDC«  was  terrible  ;  that  meek  expresnon  of  melancfaol;  had  diuppeared, 
hia  uoatnU  expanded,  and  hia  eye  flashed  lire.  In  n  voice  almost  super- 
natural, he  exclaimed,  "  A  curse  on  jou  all ;  from  this  hour  I  am  the 
Evil  Genius  of  Yale.  Mj  life  shall  he  speot  io  devisiDg  injuriee  for  yoo 
and  your  race;  my  Spirit  shall  haunt  the  College  forever,  and  work  oot 
my  plans.     My  revenge  shall  be  sweet," 

With  these  words  he  retreated  toward  West  Rock  and  never  returned. 
But  few  knew  the  truth  ;  a  fruiiJess  investigation  was  held,  and  in  lime 
alt  was  forgotten.  One  by  one  those  twelve  Judges  lost  health  and 
spirits  ;  not  one  of  them  ever  graduated. 

Seventy  years  passed  by  and  an  old  man,  worn  down  by  ag«,  srrived 
at  New  Haven.  Eagerly  he  viewed  every  locality ;  be  spoke  to  none,  he 
was  avoided  liy  all.  There  was  a  malignant  expression  on  bis  &c«  that 
told  even  the  most  casual  observer  of  evil  passions.  He  was  noticed  by 
all  and  elicited  many  remarks  of  wonder.  North  College  hud  just  been 
built,  and  his  favorite  resort  was  its  attic,  where  he  sal  by  day  and  slept 
by  night.  Pitied  as  well  as  feared  by  all,  he  was  not  molested,  and  io 
a  few  days  disappenred  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come. 

A  few  days  ago,  prompted  by  curiosity,  (or  perhaps  some  more 
potent  influence,}  I  wandered  to  that  atlic.  Great  beams  running  in 
every  direction,  the  tapering  roof,  and  its  size  all  conduce  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  some  haunted  castle  of  old.  A  mouse,  running  to  his 
bole,  attracted  my  attention,  and  while  carelessly  examining  ihe  place  ol 
its  exit,  by  chance  1  discovered  a  small  roll  of  paper  nicely  folded  and 
hidden  in  a  crevice.  Age  was  manifest,  for  Time  bad  stamped  upon  it 
his  yellow  seal.  The  writing  being  almost  ill^ble,  I  pliued  it  in  my 
pocket  for  future  examination.  That  night,  while  musing  by  my  fire 
and  recalling  one  by  one  the  events  of  the  day,  I  thought  of  [he  paper 
and  drew  it  forth,  expecting  to  find  a  Greek  exercise,  or,  perdiance,  the 
more  precious  re}ic  of  a  Latin  excuse.  Far  different  were  the  contents 
that  met  my  aalonislied  gue.  The  writing  was  much  obscured  by  age: 
some  was  entirely  worn  out,  and  the  remainder  was  witb  considerable 
difficulty  deciphered.     What  I  succeeded  in  reading  was  as  follows: 

"  Curses,  aye,  bitter  curses,  be  upon  the  Students  of  Yale,  whose  pre- 
decessors worked  great  injury  to  the  innocent  I  will  be  their  Evil 
Genius  forever,  yea,  I  will  ever  haunt  the  College.  I  have  sworn  a 
terrible  oath  and  will  fulfill  it  I  have  cursed,  and  will  accomplish  it 
Terrible  destruction  shall  overtake 
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"  My  life  have  I  spAot  in  deviBing  meaos  for  injariDg  my  tormentora 
■od  their  race.    My  Spirit  shall  work  out  my  plans. 

"  I  bare  tired  out  the  measure  of  my  days,  and  have  wrought  misery 
to  my  Fenecutors.  Now  I  have  come  back  to  die;  but,  ^at  future 
generations  may  know  that  I  torment  them,  I  will  conceal  my  plans  lill 
the  time  shail  come  for  their  fulfillment.    Then  shall  I  have  my  re- 

"  I  will  dwell  in  North  College—yea,  among  the  vermin  of  the  atUo 
ahall  be  my  abode.  My  Spirit  sbsii  commuFie  with  the  Faculty,  and  I 
will  be  as  one  of  them.     Thus  shall  my  revenge  be  sweet.     I  will  pos- 

seas I  will  whisper  suspicions  sgsinst  the  innocent,  for  even 

so  was  I  treated.  I  will  suj^est  systeniB  of  marks  and  letters,  of  admo- 
nitions and  warnings.  Above  all,  will  I  put  Jt  iu  their  heads  to  contrive 
biennial  examinatioDS ;  fearful  and  destructive  shall  they  be,  yea,  the 
curse  of  curses. 

"  And  I  will  kindle  feuds  among  the  Students,  snd  mar  their  pleasures. 
I  will  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  nicked  men  to  war  against  and  destroy 

them (Here  much  was  ill^ble.)     Thus  will  I  have  revenge 

npOD  my  foes,  even  the  race  of  my  tormentors." 

As  I  read  amazement  gave  way  to  terror,  at  tlie  conviction  that  the 
very  Collie  in  which  I  lived  and  slept,  was  haunted  by  a  Fiend — the 
thought  that  perhaps  be  often  stood  at  my  bedsiile,  at  midnight,  con- 
cocting his  dreadful  designs.  I  recalled  the  aany  noises  I  had  beard, 
my  troubled  dreams,  and  strange  sights  attributed  to  imagination. 
How  all  was  reality — a  dreadful  truth.  The  very  mouse  that  led  to  the 
discovery  might  have  i>een,  nay,  mow  probably  was,  the  Fiend  himself. 

Reader — have  you  ever  slept  a  night  in  North  Collegel  Did  you 
ever  hear  a  solt  footstep,  and  a  noise  of  gentle  movement  by  your  door  I 
If  so,  you  have  beard  Oie  tramp  of  the  Evil  Genius  of  Yale. 


{Drtaminij. 

"  I  hsd  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  >  drewn." 

How  natural  and  delightful  it  is  to-day  to  dream.  It  is  a  calm,  clear 
morning,  bright  as  sunlight  can  make  it,  fall  of  gladness  and  joy.  The 
almanao  calls  it  Wednesday,  January  27th,  but  earth  and  sky  together 
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d«claie  it  u  May.  Hie  alciea  of  Itaiy  cannot  be  more  beaatiful,  and  the 
sir  thxt  floats  in  at  our  open  nindow  ia  as  sweet  and  mild  as  the  breath 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  shores  of  Florida.  It  ia  detidoua  to  lire  to. 
day.  Simple,  paasire  existence,  unmoleMed  and  free,  is  all  the  heart  de- 
sires. There  are  times  when  winds  roar,  storms  rage,  and  all  the  ele- 
menU  are  at  war,  in  which  a  man  longs  U>  grapple  some  labor,  to  strug- 
gle with  difficulty,  to  bear  reaponaibility,  to  summon  his  energy  to  work 
and  display  hia  jwtitiM  force  in  some  direction.  But  when  such  a  day 
as  this  cornea,  a  harbinger  of  Spring,  a  messenger  from  the  Tropics,  a 
visitor  from  the  land  of  spices  aad  patma,  we  are  content  simply  to  be, 
and  by  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  presence,  welcome  the  stranger  as  a 
friend.  Whether  from  our  window,  looking  forth  upon  the  glory  of  the 
scene,  or  walking  abroad  in  its  midst,  gladly  we  entert«n  the  multitude 
of  strange,  fanciful  dreams  which  the  full  harmony  of  nature  suggiiatB 
and  cberisbee.  Our  thoughts  need  no  control.  Abandonment  is  our 
feeling,  and  our  meditations  are  at  random,  Swiflly  and  silently  the 
hours  tread  their  way  to  their  never-ending  rest  in  the  Past,  and  as  they 
go,  every  one  bestows  its  blessing.  Visions  of  fond  hopes  resliied,  as- 
pirations  fulfilled,  and  longings  satisfied,  rise  into  view,  all  permeated 
and  pervaded  with  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  day. 

In  such  moods  as  these,  we  often  grow  more  in  an  hour  than  ia  weeks 
of  common  plodding  life.  Do  you  say  it  ie  of  no  use,  there  is  no  usefiil 
knowledge  acquired,  no  discipline  gained )  Away  with  your  cold  prac- 
ticalities, with  your  chilling  utilitarianism,  "  come  not  anear."  As  welt 
rebuke  a  man  for  bis  dreams  by  night,  as  for  his  reveries  by  day.  It  is 
a  delightful  and  beueficent  provision  of  our  nature,  that  when  our  alum- 
ber  is  not  profound,  dull  Reason  may  step  aside  and  Fancy,  wild  and  free, 
work  faotastio  wondere  for  our  amusement.  For  our  departure  from  life, 
we  ask  nothing  more  peaceful  than  Bryant's  picture  of 

"  him  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  coach 

About  him,  Bod  lies  down  to  plessaot  dreuns." 
Say  nothing  against  them.  Were  not  dreams  the  messengers  of  God  to 
man  t  Are  the  good  times  all  gone  !  No,  others  besides  Jacob  may 
eee  the  ladder  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  the  angels  ascending 
and  descending  on  it.  If  your  dreams  are  bad,  it  is  because  your  life  is 
not  pure. 

But  virions  of  the  night  are  not  happier  Uian  those  of  the  day,  for  in 
the  latter  we  behold  what  we  plesse.  When  the  body  is  exhHust«<] 
with  labor,  and  the  brain  has  been  racked  with  eiertion,  when  the  heart 
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is  wearied  with  uixiet}r  uid  worn  with  care,  it  is  a  calm,  deep  jo;  to  lose 
ounelf  in  '  vsgae  reverie  of  sweet  poSMbili^es.'  When  disoouragement, 
Uk«  a  cloud,  hangs  orer  the  horizon,  it  is  in  dreams  that  hope  la  bright- 
ened to  come  forth  a*  the  sun.    Here  purposes  are  strengthened. 

There  are  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  seasons  of  tha  year,  and  (o 
every  one  particular  spots  on  the  earth,  when  and  where  these  dreams 
are  especially  fond  <^  coming.  At  twilight,  when  the  Sun  hides  bis  de- 
parture behind  a  curtain  of  gold,  and  Night  solemnly  lifts  her  sceptre 
upon  the  world,  b  man's  spirit  is  open  to  every  suggestion  of  Fancy,  and 
is  glad  to  look  upon  the  ideal  of  everything  the  day  has  not  made  real. 
We  envy  the  shepherds  of  the  East,  who,  SDirounded  by  their  flocks, 
spend  their  nights  gazing  in  silence  upon  the  sky.  To  such  came  the 
heavenly  message,  "  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men."  At  evening  we 
love  to  look  upon  the  emlMrson  the  hearth,  and  build  up  there  what  we 
please.  Now  we  live  in  the  middle  ages,  and  behold  a  casile  with  its 
walla  and  towers.  Again,  it  is  the  seventeenth  century,  and  there  is  a 
ship  laden  with  wealth  from  the  Indies.  Later  and  better,  it  is  a  cot- 
tage on  a  New  England  bill-ude— our  future  home.  Surrounded  by 
trees,  the  home  of  singingbirds,  by  fountains  and  flowers,— it  is  delight- 
ful without,  but  happier  within.  Be  assured,  reader,  we  live  there  not 
alune. 

But  to  the  student,  of  all  dreamy  times  vacation  is  the  beat.  Uten 
loosened  from  all  restraint,  with  no  demands  for  exertion  upon  him,  re- 
laxation is  full  and  complete.  The  mind  wanders  freely  where  it  wilL 
The  merely  practical  man  is  bound  to  the  present,  but  the  dreamer  ia 
confined  within  the  limits  of  neither  time  nor  space.  He  is  a  citizen  of 
the  worid.  In  the  visions  of  his  idle  bouts,  memories  of  the  bygone 
are  mingled  with  the  unsadsfied  longings  of  the  present  and  hopeful 
promises  that  look  to  coming  years  for  their  fulfillmeuL 

Of  all  places  promotive  and  suggestive  of  dreams,  the  best  is  home — 
the  home  of  our  childhood.  As  we  approach  it,  every  rock  and  every 
old  tree  a  b.  remembrancer  of  innocent  and  tender  days — the  vestibule 
to  every  human  life.  We  go  home  to  visit  our  friends,  but  beside  this 
to  see  ourselves,  No  spot  is  unviaited.  We  roam  over  the  bouse  from 
top  to  bottom,  enteriog  every  room,  looking  into  every  closet  and  comer. 
W^e  are  living  our  childhood  over  again.  In  one  room  we  always  lin- 
ger. There  stood  the  sick  bed — no  matter  when,  we  tee  it  now — of  one 
whose  life  the  physicians  declared  to  be  near  its  end.  She  was  ready, 
and  but  for  her  two  boys,  willing  to  die.  We  hear  her  now — those 
grieving,  anxious  words,  too  sacred  to  be  written  here«    A  few  mornings 
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after,  when  wa  woke,  oar  brother  told  us  we  were  without  a  mother — the 
saddest  thing  lo  »  child  or  his  home.  The  fanenl  came.  We  did  not 
know  its  sorrowful  meaning  fully,  yet  it  was  to  vt  slraugelj  and  wofiillj 
aolomn.  Every  time  we  go  home  we  go  through  the  experience  again. 
Those  last  words  of  anxiely  and  bleaitDg  have  lost  none  of  their  power, 
but  have  acted  always  as  a  charm  to  drive  away  evil.  In  how  many 
crises  have  they  withheld  ui  from  ruin — entering  into  all  our  plans  far 
life.  As  we  dream  of  that  departed  mother,  we  are  not  the  young  man 
forming  our  own  plans,  but  the  little  boy,  lii  years  old,  to  whom  her 
word  and  wish  are  law.  Thus  by  our  reveries  we  gather  up  the  wealth 
of  onr  experience,  and  grow  strong  both  to  work  and  endure.  We  make 
certain  places  rich  with  the  affections  we  lavish  upon  them.  If  wa  ever 
travel  through  lands  fraught  with  classic  and  sscrad  associations,  we 
shall  never  find  a  place  we  can  love  like  our  New  England  home.  Aye, 
if  we  ever  coma  to  the  spot  where  He  suffered  who  suffered  for  all,  we 
cannot  more  deeply  wontbip  than  when  we  stand  beside  our  mother's 
grave.     IIehb,  loo,  was  a  cross  uplifted  for  us. 

Dreams  idealize  the  heart's  longingi — the  longings  of  tbe  human 
heart,  which  ever  craves  mort.  What  one  wishes  for  most  earnestly,  in 
bis  reveries  be  sees  realized.  This  is  a  most  bappy  experience,  but  a 
man  is  never  content  with  it.  Visions  of  fulfilled  hope  u^  him  on  to 
make  his  ideal  real  NspoEeoQi  tbe  boy,  with  his  little  cannon,  imagined 
himself  vanquishing  his  foes.  There  was  no  rest  to  that  spirit  till  tbe 
dream  was  made  a  fact 

Dreams  indicate  character.  They  are  mirrors  which  reflect  tbe  g«ie- 
ral  tenor  uf  a  man's  thought  and  feeling.  The  epicure  sees  himself  ata 
delicious  banquet  The  ambitions  man  in  his  dreams  sways  the  people, 
is  delighted  with  their  applauseandhisfame— the  artist  succeeds  in  por- 
traying upon  csDvas  his  cherished  ideal,  and  the  natural  philosopher  in 
explaining  perplexing  phenomena.  We  all  have  our  characteristic  reve- 
ries. If  tbey  are  notexcellent,thefaultisin  ourselves.  When  exciting 
circumstances  carry  tbe  mind  out  of  its  usual  course,  its  dreams  follow. 
The  anxious  mother  dreams  nigbt  and  dayofber  uck  child.  In  his  rev- 
eries  the  lover  has  but  one  idea,  sees  only  one  being — it  is  the  loved. 

But  to  us  dreams  have  a  deeper  meaning  than  this,  "niey  are  the 
promises  of  a  sublime  future.  Surely,  the  heart  whose  hopes  have  im- 
pelled the  imagination  to  such  creations,  is  not  doomed  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  never  seeing  its  fancies  realized  or  equaled.  If  a  man 
dream  anything  noble  or  exalted,  he  has  implicit  faith  that  at  some  time 
and  in  some  way  be  shall  meet  it.    Whence  this  faith  except  from  bis 
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Malnr,  who  will  perfonn  his  promiMB )  l^e  tttel  is,  this  upirtng,  bu- 
niKQ  aoul,  ID  the  present  life  finds  itself  feUered,  hedg«d  about,  walled 
in,  with  DOM  of  its  highest  concepliooa  attMoed.  Bat  to  ub  there  is  a 
hopeful  and  bapp;  belief,  that  the  loftiest  of  our  present  visions  are  low 
to  the  expmmct  of  a  future  eustence  that  maj  be  attaioed  b;  all. 


Book  Notut. 

The  NnB  Englandtr  for  Febnuirj.    For  uls  M  CcUege  Book  Store,  ISS  S.  C. 

Tub  New  Ei^landeT  has  come  to  us  id  such  shape  that  it  is  a  ]>leasure 
to  read  and  recommend  it  It  is  in  excellent  dress,  commending  itaelf 
to  the  eye  by  ita  me«;bai]ical  perfeotion.  With  clear,  large  print  and 
good  paper,  it  preaeots  a  page  wliich  it  is  a  luxnry  to  luok  upon.  Nor 
are  appearances  deceitful.  The  maltcr  is  of  the  same  subataDiial  nature 
as  the  manner,  well  worthy  to  be  offered  in  the  most  attractive  form. 
He  expectatioD  warranted  by  the  November  issue,  that  its  new  proprie- 
tor would  give  the  Magasne  newueas  of  life,  and  raise  it  to  the  foremost 
rank  of  American  t^narterlies,  is  fully  realized  in  this  Number  for 
February. 

The  first  Artiole,  from  the  pen  of  our  Pastor,  discusses  the  question, 
"Is  FrotestaDtism  responsible  for  modern  unbelief!"  The  chntge  that 
the  freedom  of  thonght,  which  Protestantism  brought  into  ttie  world,  is 
the  guilty  cause  of  "modem  unbelief,"  is  refuted  by  an  appeal  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Reformation,  taking  tbe  oharacter,  works  and 
words  of  Lniher,  as  an  exponent  of  the  purposes  and  results  of  that 
greatest  of  modem  revolutions.  The  prevailing  unbelief  is  traced  to 
Germany — to  the  idealistic,  spiritualistic  tendencies  of  the  German 
mind — to  the  characteristic  desire  of  that  nation  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems that  can  occur  to  man — to  compass  the  Infinite  by  the  finite, 
which  naturally  strikes  out  a  personal  Infioite  Being  and  ends  in  Pan- 
theism. The  discussion  is  very  instructive,  to  any  one  interested  in  tbe 
progress  of  ideas,  within  the  last  two  centuries. 

Article  second  is  by  Dr.  Da^jett,  of  Canaodaigua,  on  "  Spurgeon 
and  Extemporaneous  Preaching."  Overiooking  the  many  faults  of 
taste  and  occasional  errors  of  judgment,  charged  against  Spurgeon — a 
young  man,  younger  than  many  students  in  Yale  College — the  writer 
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tmlj  admires  him  for  his  great  and  wonderful  work,  and,  fbr  the  moat 
pari,  for  the  vimy  in  which  be  does  it  lie  prtt  tome  very  valiubte 
hints  on  Eitemporaneoui  Preaching,  cluming  that  the  practice  of 
eiclusirely  reading  sermons  fails  to  attain  the  ends  of  preaching — it 
instructs  men,  but  does  sot  persuade,  influence,  mow  them.  Bj  no 
means  would  he  have  ministers  entirely  dispense  with  the  pen,  bnt  by 
its  DM  acquire  clearness  and  exactness  of  statement,  and  enforce  thai 
ideas  by  tpeaking  them  directly.  His  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
masterly  and  entertaining.  It  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  intend  to 
[>reach  and  who  desire  to  do  it  well. 

Article  third,  entitled  "The  Israalities  in  Egypt,"  ia  a  brief  (xmside- 
ratiou  of  the  agreement  between  Egyptian  hien^lyphica  and  the 
Bible^too  learned  for  aa  to  appreciate  fully. 

Article  fourth,  "  Mosaic  Cosmogony,"  roughly  handlea  a  man  who 
has  written  a  book  on  the  subject  without  knowing  anything  about  it, 
and  then  sets  forth  the  views  held  by  the  best  authoritiea. 

"The  British  in  India,"  by  Frol  Whitney,  is  the  most  full,  coropleta, 
and  satisfactory  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  have  seen  Mnce  the  rise  of 
the  recent  troubles  in  the  East.  Be  admits  the  wrong  done  by  the 
English,  but  lets  **  bygones  be  byegones,"  and  fully  sympathizes  with 
them  now,  setting  forth  clearly  the  evils  sure  to  result  from  their  fulure. 

Article  sixth,  "California,  its  Characteristica  and  Prospects,"  is  from 
the  able  p?n  of  Dr.  Busbnell,  of  Hartford,  whose  view  of  things  never 
rests  on  the  surface,  is  always  comprehensive  and  sagacious.  Never 
have  we  r«ad  anything  upon  this  subject  more  entertaiaing  and  in- 
structive. Dr.  Busbnell  uses  the  English  language  as  well  as  any  man 
in  New  England,  and  hie  ideas,  coming  fresh  and  earnest,  gain  the 
ready  assent  of  the  reader. 

The  Notices  of  Books  are  numerous  and  full,  bnt  the  most  we  can 
say  is,  that  tliey  make  us  desire  to  read  quite  a  number  of  books  we 
never  have  seen. 

We  cImb  aa  we  begun  in  praise  of  this  Magarane,  and  rejoicing  at  the 
success  of  its  new  proprietor  in  his  new  work.  No  one,  not  even  the 
most  fafitidions  and  exorbitant,  can  demand  a  better  Quarterly  than  this 
February  number.  We  should  also,  in  justice,  say  that  the  printer  of 
the  New  Englander  is  T.  J.  Stafford,  and  that  he  is  also  our  printer. 
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BlmorattiUa  Saltnsia. 

OBITUARIES. 

DiR),  tn  thia  cftj,  SotnrdKy,  Jannarj  9th,  Heiiiud  Auotto. 

Hr.  AogoT  VM  ft  self-taught  icolptor  of  no  ordinar;  ta1«nt  Among  the  prin< 
cipal  works  of  bia  chisel  >rc  the  bust  of  Fiot  Aleiaader  U.  tlaher,  the  bust  of 
Oliver  ElUworth,  and  the  fi^re  of  Jepthah  and  hii  daughter.  About  the  ;eftr 
1837,  the  scolptnres  last  named  nere  purchased  by  the  citlzena  of  New  Haven  and 
deposited  in  the  Tmmbnll  Gallery  of  Tale  College,  where  thej  etiU  remain.  In 
relation  to  the  figure  of  Jepthah  and  Ms  daaghter,  Edward  Everett  mys :  "  The 
fem&le  figure  ia  complete  and  in  the  highest  degree  beauUful.  The  attitude  Is  well 
conceived ;  the  expression  of  surprise  and  efTectionate  disappointment  at  her 
ialher's  averted  looks,  is  admirable.  The  drapery  is  finely  disposed  sad  wrought. 
The  father  we  thought  not  quite  equal  to  the  daughter,  though  still  treated  in  n 
masterly  style." 

Mr.  Augur  received  the  degree  of  A.  H.  from  Yale,  in  1833.  He  was  a  man  of 
nncommon  refinement  of  feeling,  of  cultivated  taste,  of  patient  industry,  of  high 
morality  and  Christian  character.  Could  he  have  worked  in  his  favorite  pursuits, 
fr«e  from  the  embarrassment  of  debt,  he  would  have  reached  a  much  higher  emi- 
Denee,  but  he  yielded  up  with  resignatioD  his  high  hopes  and  aspirations,  and 
betook  himself  to  humbler  labors.  On  Saturday  nighl,  January  Bth,  he  composed 
himself  to  his  aecnatomed  sleep  and  woke  to  life  immortaL 

Died,  Id  New  Haven,  December  SOtb,  1BS1,DavidTodd,  of  Great  Valley,  Penn. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sophomore  Class  hi  Tale  College,  Jamiary  Sth,  1868,  the 
following  Reaolations  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Rtiolved,  That  in  the  sudden  death  of  David  Todd,  of  Great  Valley,  Ponn.,  we 
have  lost  a  beloved  Qossmate  and  highly  esteemed  friend,  whose  modest  beadng 
and  manly  virtues  we  shall  ever  remember  and  strive  to  Imitate. 

Saolvtd,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  parents  and  friendsi 
imploring  for  them  those  consolations  whieh  the  Priend  of  mounters  can  alone  give. 

lUiolvid,  That  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  memory,  we  wear  the  osual  badge 
of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Mtioliied,  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  forwarded  to  his  parents — also  to 
the  New  Haven  papers,  the  Tale  Literary  Magazine  and  the  American  Republican, 
for  pabUcation. 

LUTHIlt  H.  JOKXS,      1 

JosBPB  L.  DairiiLB,  >  C«m. 
Wm.  B.  Pi«,  ) 

The  Senior  Class  held  a  meeting  in  the  Fresident'^Lecture  room,  Wednesday, 
January  20th,  for  the  purpose  of  chooring  the  Valedictory  Orator  and  Poet  for 
Presentation  Day.  Alter  spending  the  whole  afternoon  in  balloting,  the  follow- 
ing successful  candidates  emerged  IVom  the  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  pea-nut 
riietts  and  scraps  of  paper : 

CImi  Orator,  GiOROi  P.  Andbewb,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Clou  Peti,  Enwiutc  C.  Fobtib,  Hadley,  Haai. 
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SOCIETY  BLECTIOXa 
The  tlectioiu  were  held  iiimuluneouiil;  in  Linoiiia  and  in  the  BTothera  in  Uiut;, 
OD  Wedneidaf  ETeoing,  December  I61I1,  renilliDg  m  foOon: 

UHOKIA,  BROTHXRS    IN    CSITT. 

JoHK  E.  EmBALL,  WicMiH  N.  AufstKaHa. 

Viee-PretiJtmi. 
CiiimiciT  B.  Ebllooo,  Pustok  L  Sitext. 

Bterelary. 
Edwqi  Q.  Tdkitt,  Behht  U.  Boies. 

EoWilD  0.  H  AIOM, 


PRIZE  DEBATES. 

LiNONU.— Tlie  Senior  Prize  Debate  in  ths  LinoDlsti  Society,  took  place  Xondaj 
EvcDing.  ItaoMTj  IBth.  Qutition — "Ought  the  American  Tract  Societ/  to  pob- 
liah  Tracts  on  SUrerj' !" 

Umpire* — Bon.  E.  S..  Foster,  Hon.  Alfud  BLi.cului,  Prof.  J^HES  Hadlct. 

Tlie  Frizes  were  awarded  a»  follons ; 

Firil  Pri:«— CuiCNCEY  S.  KiLLOOO.     Second  Priu—GtOJiai  B.  McLKLt.iX. 

The  Annual  Bishop  Prize  Debate  look  place  during  the  afteriMOD  and  CTCidng 
of  Wcdneidaf,  January  SOlh.  Quetlim — "  Ought  the  United  States  GoTeramail 
to  use  Force  for  the  Supprcsi>lon  of  Honnoiusmf" 

VmpxTtt — WoBTBixaTON  HooHB,  K.  D.,  JosiFfl  Sbildok,  Esq.,  DuaiL  C 

Pri«»— Firat  Sophomore,  W.  E.  Fovteb;  Second  do.,  E.  G.  Holdxh;  Third 
do.,  S.  E.  Dat:s.    Tint  Freshman,  H.  S.  Uikcbint. 

BaoTBBM  ix  Unitt. — The  Annoal  Sophomore  Prise  Debate  of  the  Bratbeis  ia 
Unitf,  came  off  Wodiiesdaj  ETcnlng,  January  18th.  QitMum—"  OaflbX  ire  to 
■finpathiie  «ith  the  English  in  the  prcwnt  rebcUioo  in  India  f" 

Umpiret — Prof.  Jxues  D.  Dina,  Don.  Henrt  B.  Habbuon,  Prof.  Jobm  A. 

The  Prizes  were  awarded  to  :  Firtt  Prut — BofiiM  S.  Divia  ;  Steond  Frizt — 

WiLLUM  C.  JonNSTON,  JoBKPR  L.  DANilLa, 

The  Freshman  Prize  Debate  occnned  Saturday  afternoon  tai  evening,  Janaaiy 
1 9th.     Queilion — "Ought  Jodges  to  be  elected  by  the  People?" 

Umpint — Hon.  Thomas  B.  Obborni,  Hon.  Hennt  DcrtOH,  CtecsN'obtbbop,  Em). 

Firtt  Prite—lxuti  W.  McLame.  &nmrf  Prtw— Bdrk  Q.  Hosku.  TftirJ 
Prize — WiLMiH  Adams. 

BOATING  IN  JAXUARYI 

Wc  think  the  following  fitct  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  ncords  of  Tale,  m 

commemoriLUTe  of  the  unprecedented  mildness  of  the  sewon.    Wednesday  after- 
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noon,  Juiuarj  2Vtb,  the  cr«w  of  tbe  Kereid  donned  their  anifomi,  decked  their 
gkllaat  crsft  with  flafifg,  and  under  the  comm&nd  of  the  Commodore  of  the  Kit;, 
rowed  down  the  herbor  to  the  light-house,  where  they  drew  the  boat  up  on  tbe 
beach,  ei^ojed  tfaenuelTea  on  ahore  for  ao  hour  or  bo,  and  then  r«tanied  in  time 
for  Tnj^n.  Lost  year,  at  that  dftte,  the;  might  have  itaUd  oTsr  the  aame  roat«, 
if  thej  could  haTe  aorriTed  the  distance,  in  a  cold  of  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 

JUNIOB  AFPODTTMENTS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1869. 


—Edward  CABKiHoioir,  EosiKi  Smith. 
iBigk  Oralicm. 


W.  H.  ArorawH, 
T.  B.  DwiOTT, 
L.  B.  FADtJar», 
S.  D.  FAULUin, 
Q.  0.  Fat, 

J.  H.  Hiwnr, 
W.  H.  Bioi, 
Enanci  Sohctlek, 
W.  A.  Snus, 

OrofMM. 

A.  H.  WtLoox, 
A.  B.  Wood, 
A.  W.  WBiaai. 

W.  H.  A>DUso>, 

T.  0.    BUUIMBD, 

B.  J.  OAKmm, 
J.  A-Cooi-wt, 
W.  P.  FuniAir, 

B.  V.  Haskisod, 

S.  B.  HAftTWILL, 
G.  W.  JOHM, 

T,  R.  LonrBBDH, 

B.  0.  N«WTOii, 
L  D.  Pasb, 

B.  A.anLM, 
Hbhbt  Wmr. 

C.  F.  BoBmBOR, 

Q.  P.  Viun, 

R.  a  WHiti. 

E.B.AuJiS 
Gnu  Cut, 

ArOLLOB  COKITOCC, 

P.  V,  Damiwl, 

B.  F.  How«, 
BaanoLpa  H cHcnnu, 
T.  A.  Pow, 

Second: 

J.  0.  Slat, 
J.  T.  Tatom, 
0.  F.  Vo»x. 

Jamh  Faulkkbb, 
B.B.Foon, 

W.  B.HALL, 
J.  J.  HOBOH, 

TTiird: 

H.B.SSELIIOH, 

A.  J.  Tatlo*. 

W.  B,  DASKaoH, 

J.  B.BMNK, 

A.  A.  Straoui, 

S.B.YuMm. 

0.  H.  BOAXDKAH, 

H.  L-Binn, 
K.T.rAnMni, 

B.  W.  Obidlit, 

C.  H.Eanw, 

Bteendr 

3.  C.  HOLIBT, 
F.J.  JOHEB. 

S.R.Buuiur, 
C.  B.  Bnw, 

W.  E.  Hatbu, 

T.  B.  Rdmlm, 

a.  c.  SBiwwtD, 

Hbmt  DrBo*. 
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Tn  prevuling  cbarmet«riiti««  of  thii  Term  ar*  MtrA  Knd  Midi 

Mink,  for  it  bring!  tli«  bmtle  ot  Prize  Debatei,  Public  Laetnre*  and  Janior 
Exhibition,  to  eay  notbing  of  the  heart*  that  hare  been  made  glad  by  Appoiat- 
mept*  and  Prii«,  or  of  tbat  olktr  kind  at  hearti  for  whom  thii  Term  rolla  nnmd 
ladea  with  ergning  oalU,  aooiablei  and  aewing  eirelea. 

JfW,  for  who  erer  apsnt  a  Winter  Term  at  Yale  that  waan't  mnddyl  Of  all 
Riaddy  place*  and  timet,  New  UaTen  in  aa  opea  winter,  ii  the  muddiest,  and 
thii  ii  an  open  winter.  Mad  exiit*  eo  abundantly  and  eo  eooitantly  here,  that 
it  baa  beeomg  one  of  the  elementa.  Chamiete  tell  at  that  they  can  Mparate 
eome  of  the  dryer  portiooe  into  earth  and  water.  Tfaii  etory  may,  or  may  ant 
be  troe  j  for  our  pert,  we  doubt  wbetber  soy  each  eiperimeDt  haa  erer  been 
perfbrmed  at  tlie  LaborAtory.  Granting  it  to  be  tnie,  however,  (for  oar  Chtm- 
iata  are  undoubtedly  Qorreet.)  it  haa  occurred  to  □•  that  a  theory  of  mad  might 
be  eauly  and  eeientlGcally  establiibed.  Thongh  to  iht  untutored  mind  it  may 
•eera  rather  deep,  wahope  no  one  will  getatnokiait;  it  may  appear  bard  to  him 
aa  he  Srst  aniera  upon  it,  but  let  him  adTance  a  little  farther,  and  all  obetacic* 
vaniih,  the  hard  parte  yield  to  hie  conquering  tread,  and  but  a  ahurt  time  will 
elapee  before  he  ie  entirely  abaorbed  in  IL     Now  for  the  Theory. 

Id  tlia  Srit  place,  then,  we  can,  by  chemical  aomenolatura^  conatruct  a  aeriM 
of  formuln  which  Bhall  eipreti  the  relative  combinatioD  of  iugrediente  in  all  th« 
pouiblg  foma  of  mad.  Placing  D  for  dirt,  a*  the  baae,  and  H  0  for  water,  «* 
have  the  leriee  D+HO,  D,+nO,  D,+  HO,  D*+HO,  *c  Theu  takingu 
the  firtl  term  in  tbie  Mria*,  the  Ocean,  (D+HO)  whieh  U  inBniteeimally  mud, 
and,  aa  a  limit  in  the  other  direction,  the  Desert  of  Sahara  (D^-f-BO*],  we  havt 
the  eeriea  between  the  two,  exhibiting  tbe  proportione  of  all  the  known  varie- 
tiai  of  mnd  on  the  glob&  For  example,  by  the  formuUe  we  have,  tlie  Boaking 
mud,  D,+no,  iplattering,  D^+UO,  elimy,  D,4-H0,  dippery,  D..+BO, 
eticky,  D,,+HO,  epongy,  D^^+HO,  and  lo  on,  a<f  ifVtatOnt. 

To  the  Mudologist,  no  place  offere  greater  attractione  than  New  Havsn.  Sat 
he  will  find  all  varietieaandall  deptbs.  He  need  not  be  driven  into  theetreeta, 
— the  eidewalke,  pathe  and  public  iquarei  abound  with  fine  ipecimene.  Uora 
eepecially  ii  the  College  yard  to  be  admired  for  the  facilitieait  aflbrde  the  lover 
of  thia  departmetit  of  acience.  The  liberal  hand  of  Nature  bas  here  poured 
forth  all  manner  of  mud  in  the  riehett  profueion.  It  ia  rumored  that,  on  a*. 
CDHnt  of  tbe  peculiar  adrantagee  offered  here  to  the  etudent  in  this  line,  a  Pro- 
feesorahip  of  Mud  will  soon  be  eatablished.  It  inay  be  asked  by  croakers,  of 
what  use  will  this  study  be  t  To  all  inch  we  answer  briefly  :  lat,  Dueipliot 
The  word  explains  itielt)  and  haa  silenoed  many  a  oavller  before  thia  Sd.  '  A 
knoirledge  of  tbe  earth  upou  which  we  tread,'  eaaential   to  a  liberal  edncatios. 

•  Formula  for  the  Amerioao  Deeert,  D  —  +H0, 
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Sd,  Th*  atni];  of  NktarA  in  all  her  pbM«a,  thai  devtlopiiig  the  uathett  a  talent, 
&nd  leadiDg  to  a  knovladge  of  th«  Trna,  the  Beantiful  and  the  Good.  But  u 
we  da  Dot  desire  to  become  a  Batracbian,  we  will  dwell  no  longer  on  Mud. 

Heading  orer  tome  "  ProTcrbi  and  Maxima  of  all  Age*  and  Nationa,"  lately,    - 
we  fomid  none  arising  from,  or   adapted  to  Btadent  Life.     To  anpplj  thit  defl- 
tatatf,  we  havg  eollcetad  a  few : 

lime,  Ude  and  Prajer  ball  wait  for  do  man. 

He  i*  a  Vreahman  who  loaaa  hia  heart  on  Chapel  street 

late  to  bed  and  early  to  riae, 

Bring*  flxcliDg,  flanldDg,  and  blood-ahot  eyea. 

He  oarefhl  aoholar  bn  jeth  ponies  and  aareth  hi*  eyeaight ;  but  the  Freahmtn 
goath  abont  with  a  blinder. 

A  Tntoi  is  known  by  bis  window*. 

He  who  maketh  a  call  in  grape-time,  andnegleotethloluiTabiiabnmaoeom- 
p«ny  him  with  a  aaok,  ia  a  Fra»hniai]. 

Hoeh  gtndy  i«  •  wearinesa  to  the  flesh,  bnt  the  skin  of  a  abeep  prayeth  for 
bIL 

The  Freshman  oometh  and  saith, ''  I  will  gst  do  mark* ;"  the  Sophomore  goeth 
uid  •aitb,  "  I  have  eighty." 

The  FreehioaD  pgtlath  trnat  in  the  Taton,  the  Sophomore  pntteth  atonaa  into 
their  windowa. 

He  who  enlen  South  Middle  will  depart  with  a  flea  in  hi*  ear. 

He  who  wishes  to  leam  Chemistry  or  Qeology,  mnst  not  sit  npoo  the  front 
seats. 

The  Freshman  weweth  tight  *le«TM  into  examination,  and  flonkeUi  sadly. 


We  extend  oor  hearty  eongratnlations  to  tha  Class  of  iafi9,  for  the  noble  liat 
of  Appointments  Ihey  fomieh.  Go  on,  and  if  yon  do  as  well  in  the  fntnra  as  in 
the  past,  Commenoemsnt  Day  will  find  the  Church  filled  with  prond  father*  and 
happy  mother*,  assembled  to  hear  the  106  '  FMlosophiealih'andofwTaledietory. 


We  hava  receirad  through  the  Poet  OCBee : 

1.  Peterson's  Bank  Kot*  Detector.  Why  it  wa*  sent  to  lu,  we  cannot  Imag- 
ine. Bank  notes  rarely  make  their  appearance  within  onr  horizon.  Wlfen  they 
do  bnwcTer,  we  find  no  dlfflonlty  in  detecting  them. 

2.  The  Student's  Miscellany,  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Univsrsity,  with  the 
request  that  we  would  exchange.  We  do  so  most  chaerfnlly,  and  with  this  No. 
of  the  Lit.  forward  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  to  the  author  of  the  first  pieoe 
in  the  Miscellany,  our  former  oo-laborer,  E.  E.  Smith. 

8.  Emersoa's  Hagaune — a  good  country  magamne,  though  rather  shaky  in 
politic*.  The  Editor  teems  to  be  trying  to  please  both  North  and  South,  aaome- 
what  difflenlt  task  in  the  present  state  of  dreanietaneea. 
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4.  SonMtbiiig  Thieh  vm  coatidertd  a  good  joke  lij  tha  wriUr,  but  vhieh  «• 
H»  Indfloed  to  dacliae  thmiiKb  doubt  irhethn'  the  pnblio  will  agree  vitb  him. 

8.  A  ahori  piece  of  poetr;,  wrltUn  in  >  delioate  baod  and  poet  markod  "Bn- 
gar,  Heioi."    It  parpoiti  to  be  tbe  lamcntaUoiu  of  a  "  Maidea  Aunt,"  oTcr  tbt 
•otrowa  of  a  Baobglor.    Tbey  are  lo*t  npoo  tu,  an  A.  B.  ie  Dot  each  a  deepetaU 
kiod  of  bachelor  m  abe  lakai  him  to  be.    tlie  laet  two  linea  lead  ui  to  ioftr  thit 
tfaeaa  'UiiMntationa' wera  Dot  »a  diaiDt«re«t«d  mUmjt  might  be; 
■  And  nobody  pitlea  tha  baohelor,  vbo  leada  raoh  a  aorrowfnl  life, 
For  eTery  one  knowi  ha'd  ba  bappier,  if  he  OdIj  would  take  him  a  wita* 
"  MtMm  AmL' 
In  diorf,  there  'ia  more  truth  than  poetr;  '  in  the  pieea,  and  we  regret,  in 
Addition,  that  th«  mater  i*  neh  aa  to  eonpel  ni  to  take  the  will  for  the  daad. 

5.  Six  eheeta,  tha  flnt  entitled  "Tha  Love  of  Job  Jonea,"  tb*  laat  nfaeeribod 
"Bal."  Thejwill  be  fonnd  in  the  Poet  Onoe,doDenp  nioelj  in  wrapping  pa- 
par,  and  addraMod  to  the  anthor,  "  No  mora  of  that,  Sal,  an  than  loTiri 
me  I"  Va  are  gratafol  for  tha  indnitrj  whieh  tfaia  wrttar  hM  dUplajed,  bit 
hope  ha  will  be  indnced  to  try  again,  baetowing  a  Uttla  more  time  and  pciu 
■pan  hie  next 

f.  Oar  OoUega  Xxebanicea,  lafbllowt :  SnikiiwOoIIegtate  Roeordar ;  Eaejei 
OoUt^ian  ;  Eentaekj  Hllitary  InitiUita  Hagamna.  What  hai  baeoma  of  tbt 
Oeorgla  UnivanitT  Magaalna  I 


In  looUigerer  tbeoM  Tolnmeaof  tbaLit  we  have  fenndthat  np  to  thelut 
two  jaara,  thin  Na  baa  l>aan  called  tha  Fabrnary  So.  Whj  ih«  lut  two  war* 
ebugad  to  Jannary  ia  a  pnnla.  We  prefer  to  raamna  the  old  method  for  (wa 
raatona :  Fint,  the  nnmbera  will  follow  in  regalar  aoMeMon,  Febraarj,  Mard, 
April    Saeond,  wa  ahall  not  ba  obliged  to   apologiaa  for  the  lateuoM  of  thii 


Owing  to  the  larinwa  of  two  of  the  Bdltore,  thla  nnmbar,  wbieh  baa  ban 
waiting  at  the  printar'i  far  two  waeki.  It  about  ftinr  page*  abort  of  the  fcitf. 
Wa  won't  apaoiiy  «Ao  thaaa  two  are,  bat  tha  anriow  vO]  find  their  Ulii>i 
abaaat  from  thla  Lit. 
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BIOORAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PROFESSOR  GOODRICH. 


CHiONOBT  Allbh  Ooodrioh,  tbe  leoond  bod  of  Eliiar  Goodrioh  — 
Bnt  Prorawor  of  Law  in  Ysle  College — wab  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn^ 
October   23.  1790.     He  entered  Yale  CoWt^ge  m  the    autumn  of  1806 
A  graduated  m  1810.*     For  nearly  tvo  years  aabaequent  to  gradua- 
he  was  Rector  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  Siihool  in  New  Haven,  and 
812  was  called  to  a  tutorahip  in  Vale  College.    While  in  that  office 
oommenced  hit   literary  labors  by  proparing,  at  ^e  request  of  Dr. 
■vigbt,  a  Greek  Grammar  for  the  use  of  the  College,  whieb  was  pab- 
sbed  in   1814  and  extensiTely  adopted  in  our   eollegai,  where  it  ooo< 
Jnned  to  be  uited  for  nearly  twenty  yeara,  until  superieded  by  more  re- 
cent Hindea  of  teaching  introduced    from  Europe.     At  a  later  period  he 
publiabed  two  elementary  work*  of  the  »anie  kind,  entitled  "  Latin  Lea- 
eons"  and  "  Greek  Lessons." 

*  This  OaM,  tbongti  eoBMiUDg  of  only  Bftf-fiiar  nMcaboa  at  fradoatioe, 
■Mnw  to  have  embodiad  mora  thaa  ordiaarj  talaot.  Aiaang  thoaa  who  haT« 
bMomt  «oiiDeDt  in  Tariooa  dtpartmaat*  «(  profMsional  and  poblie  Life,  wa 
notiea  in  the  Trienaial  Catatogn*  the  following  diitiogaijhed  namM ;  Baniaal 
F.  B.  Morw,  laTMtor  of  th«  Etaetro-Hagnetie  Talagrapb  ;  Abrahasi  B.  Hai< 
broaak,  Pmident  of  Bntgert  College;  Ethan  A.  Andrewi^  ProfuMr  in  tba 
Caivardty  of  TTorth  Oarolina,  and  Author  of  the  Latin  Orammar  and  Latin 
Ladoon ;  Elsaiar  T.  Plteb,  ProtNior  of  DiTlnlty  in  Tale  College ;  Bbuanr 
Kellogg,  Profcator  of  Language*  in  WUliama  OeUoga  ;  WllUam  W.  BUiwortk, 
OoTamor  of  Conneotiant,  Jadga  of  (bo  Sopreme  Court,  and  Iw  a  tin*,  PtoCmsot 
of  Law  la  Trinity  Collega,  Hartford ;  Htnry  L  Elkwarth,  CommiMJenar  of 
Palanta;  Edward  A*ory  and  Fiederie  Qrimka,  Jadgaa  of  tita  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio. 
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In  181S  ha  enterad  tha  mioutry,  «ad  id  ths  fblloviiig  jeu  wm  or- 
djunod  Pattor  of  Um  Elnt  CongregatioiiBl  Church  in  Middletowtt,  Conn. 
In  1816  hs  murried  Franow  JuIul,  tb«  Moond  dsngfater  of  Dr.  Noah 
Webtor  of  New  Hbtso.  After  the  deUh  of  Dr.  Diright,  in  1B17,  dte 
dntiw  which  had  devolTod  opoa  him  were  divided  and  a  Fro&sao»hip 
of  Rbetorio  aed  Oratory  «■•  ina^tntad.  A  call  to  Ihia  poMtion  waa  ae- 
oeplsd  and  he  accwdinglj  anUred  upon  iu  dude*  at  the  cIom  of  the 
■ame  year. 

In  1821,  ProTewot  Oondrioh  racMved  an  appoiotment  to  th«  Pra- 
iideooy  of  Williama  College,  whidt  office,  however,  he  declined. 
Owing  to  protracted  ill  health,  in  lSSS-6,  he  waa  compelled  to  aiupend 
hii  labon  for  upwards  of  a  year,  during  which  period  he  made  an  exten- 
nva  tonr  in  Europe.  Soon  aflnr  hit  return,  Dr.  Webater,  his  father-in- 
law,  comraenced  the  publication  of  his  American  Dictionary  of  tlie 
English  Language,  in  two  large  Quarto  volumes.  As  this  was  designed 
more  especially  for  the  learned,  and  sold  for  $20.00  per  cofy,  an  abridg- 
ment in  the  Koyal  Octavo  form  was  also  required,  embracing  ihst  part 
of  the  work  which  was  moat  important  to  the  public  at  large.  This,  Dr. 
Webater  committed  to  Joseph  E.  Wurceater,  Eb<{.,  under  the  superin- 
tandenoB  of  Prof.  Ooodrich,  who  was  authorized  to  alter  the  orthog- 
raphy and  pronunciation  on  numerous  points,  with  a  view  to  adapt  the 
work  to  more  general  use.  These  duties  prepared  him  for  his  suhsa- 
quent  labors  in  lesicography.  The  abridgment  appeared  very  soon 
a&er  the  original  work,  and,  ^  nearly  thirty  yean  has  been  widely 
circulated  throughout  onr  conntry. 

In  1829,  Prof.  Goodrich  became  proprietor  of  a  monthly  jonru) 
published  at  New  Haven,  which  be  changed  to  the  Quarterly  Cbristisn 
Spectator,  a  review  embracing  religious  and  literary  mbjects,  and  com- 
bining the  talent,  not  only  of  diatinguithed  officers  of  Yale  Collie,  but 
of  many  eminent  man  ihrooghout  the  conntry.  Peculiar  drcumstBDces 
gave  it  great  prominence  in  the  theological  diaonsaioas  of  the  day,  sad 
conaeqnently  a  very  extended  circulation.  He  continued  in  this  i^lca 
about  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  committed  hia  charge  to 
another  editor. 
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In  183t>,  Brown  Univerait;  oonferred  upon  Prof.  Qoodrioh  the  honor- 
an  decree  of  Doctor  of  IMvinity.  In  1889,  a  Profassonliip  of  Um 
FutonU  Chargie  oaa  cnated  in  the  Theological  I>epartni«nt  of  Ytitt  Col- 
lego,  and  Pro£  Goodrioh  being  tranaferred  thereto,  he  has  oontinned  to 
fill  the  offioe  to  the  present  time.  His  duties  in  this  capaoity  did  not, 
howerer,  separate  him  entirely  from  the  Academical  Department ;  hi> 
ooutse  of  leotares  to  the  Senior  Class  on  Rbetorio  and  Oratory  hare 
been  oootinued  as  formerly. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Webster,  in  1843,  it  was  decided  to  pab- 
Itah  bis  large  Dictionary  in  a  single  Quarto  Tolmae,  adapted  to  more 
g«neral  nie.  Prof.  Ooodiicb  was  requested  to  subject  this  and  the 
Boyal  Octavo  abridgment  to  a  thorough  retrinon,  in  order — as  stated  in 
tfae  preface — "  tiiat  each  department  embraced  should  be  brought  down, 
aa  far  as  possible,  to  tfae  latest  advances  of  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts,  at  the  present  day."  In  conjunction  with  William  0.  Webster, 
Esq.,  who  had  been  uasocisted  with  hia  father  in  his  later  labors  on  tlw 
IKctionary,  the  changes  OTig^nally  made  in  orthography  and  pronuncia- 
tion, he  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1847 — neariy  four  years  having -been  devoted  to  this  undertaking— 
these  two  works,  in  the  revised  form,  appeared  Bimaltaneously,  and  were 
found  to  remove  nearly  all  the  objections,  to  the  American  Dictionary 
which  had  prerioualy  existed.  Stereotype  |^atee  of  each  were  speedily 
prepared  for  use  in  England,  and  both  have  been  very  widely  circulated 
Bot  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  British  Dominions. 

In  1868  be  published  a  part  of  hia  lectures  on  English  Oratory,  in 
connection  with  a  wo4:  entitled  Select  Bri&h  Eloquence,  containing 
the  masterpieces  of  oratory  in  Qreat  Britain  for  nearly  two  centuriea,  a 
life  of  each  orator  being  given  with  sketches  of  political  htstory  designed 
to  illnstrate  the  subjects  under  debate,  together  with  critical  remarks  on 
tlie  peculiaritiea  of  each  speaker. 

Hie  last  published  work  of  Prof.  Goodrich  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
American  Dictionary,  ia  a  medium  sized  Octavo  volume,  entitled  A 
Prononndng  and  Defining  Dictionary,  designed  especially  for  the  uae  of 
young  writers.     Its  diatinguishing  feature  ii,  its  oontuning — soattwod 
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tbroi^hoat  tl)«  Tolame — many  thouund  lynonyines,  ntDg«d  nnder  di>- 
tiDCt  head*  wlUi  a  ditcrimi nation  of  the  more  important  tenna,  after  the 
mutnoT  of  Orabbe.  Thia  has  aometimca  been  called  the  New  IJni- 
nraitf  Dictionaiy.  An  abridgment  of  it  baa  also  been  pubUed 
under  tbe  Utle  of  the  Academic  Dictionary.  At  preaent  his  literary 
•fibrta  aaide  from  profeaaional  labori,  are  for  the  moat  part  directed  to 
the  reviiion  of  hia  pabliabed  worka. 

To  the  great  body  of  atadenta  in  the  preaent  Coll^  generatjoa,  Prof. 
Goodrich  ia  beat  known  in  hia  weekly  religioua  lectnrea  on  SabbaUi 
evening,  being  a  coBtinnatioD  of  exercitee  commeocad  and  carried  on, 
from  the  time  of  hii  aaanming  the  proCMSorahip  of  tbe  Pastoral  Chai^  in 
laSB,  with  only  oocanonal  intermpdom  fi^>m  ill  health,  and  from  whidi, 
it  ia  not  loo  mneh  to  say,  no  one  of  (be  soorea  of  Tolnntary  att«ndants 
who  throng  hia  lectnre-room  ever  went  away  without  a  more  profband 
regard  (or  the  claims  of  religions  truth,  and  a  higher  admiration  lor  the 
exhibidon  of  its  poww. 

llie  aooompaDying  portrait  from  a  dngiierreotype  by  Honlthrop  of 
New  Haven,  was  eiecuted  by  J.  C.  Buttre,  Esq^  of  New  York  City,  who 
is  at  preaent  engaged  upon  the  engravingn  of  the  Senior  Glaaa,  and  is 
pronouDced  by  tbe  friends  of  tbe  ProfeMor  to  bo  a  faithful  tikencaa. 
Long  may  it  be,  however,  er*  this  representation  of  what,  in  our  day, 
ia  more  deeply  graven  on  the  tablet  of  the  heart,  shall  cease  to  be  avo- 
daled  in  the  minja  of  the  youth  wlio  frequent  these  classic  abadea,  with 
that  inatTDC^on  and  counsel  which  so  often  didt  the  prayer  of  the 
Roman  Bard — 

Saaoa  iir  C<bldii  bbdiat. 
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c.  S.  EBLLOaa, 
J.  X.  KIMBALL, 


«lil)n  I!alt. 

"  Tb«  pit*  hj  TtUi*  bweSMDM  wn  raised, 
Who,  pi«aa  hoaon  to  hn  coaatrj  pud, 
And  dsap  uid  strong  Ui«  inre  foandatioDB  laid 
Of  Tirtoons  leuniog  in  hit  natiTo  soil, 
A  genaroQ*  boaoty  and  a  OodUka  toil. 
Har  oountry.  back  hur  gratefnl  Tom  rtpeata, 
Aiid  TAI.B  in  tttitj  thankful  boaom  baala.'^ 

Fbw  naoies  in  hiitory  have  scquirad  •  wider  or  mora  eDTwble  noto- 
rietj  th«D  ibat  of  YaU.  Asaooiated,  as  it  u,  with  the  higboit  walks  of 
literature  and  aoienee,  it  require*  do  gratnttoui  commemoration  to 
herald  iu  pruse;  and  yet  this  verj  notoriety  operates  eisentially  to  ren- 
der mytbical,  if  not  to  obtonre,  the  man  whoM  wisdom  and  geoeroaity 
ha*e  reuderad  it  hmone. 

The  InatitatioD  which  bean  bianame  is  too  extensively  and  too  favoi^ 
ably  kDowQ  to  need  oammeBL  Founded  io  prayer  and  featered  by  the 
ooOperotion  and  patronage  of  a  nation,  it  has  ever  muDtaiuMl  Uie  high 

*  Eitnrat  fram  a  poem  antitlgd  "  The  Benefaetora  of  Tale  College,"  printed 
at  Boston  in  the  j«arl78S;  aoopj  of  whioh  ii  in  the  powMsIonof  theAmariean 
Antiquarian  Society,  In  Woroeetar,  Mau.— Y.  Ifemombilia  Talenaia;  p.  1S8. 
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ntnk  smoDg  Am«ricAti  Goll«get  to  which  b;  virtue  of  it«  XDtiqnity.  it  was 
justly  entitled  ;  while  the  spirit  which  animates  it  ttHjaj  i*  a  seal  of  the 
noble  perpoM  whereby  its  founden  were  actuated  when  they  christened 
it  "  The  School  of  the  Church."  But  the  succest  of  a  gnat  and  pnise- 
woKhy  euterprise,  though  it  may  sometimes  temper,  should  never  be  the 
condition  of  public  gratitude  to  those  who  have  labored  and  Bscrifieed 
for  ita  promoiioD.  Had  this  college  never  become  a  radiating  centre  of 
Liffht  and  TVwfA,  had  it  never  sent  forth  in  ita  cftue,  an  army  of  cham- 
piona  on  which  the  Sun  never  seis.  Governor  Vale  would  hare  merited 
the  heart-felt  benediction  of  every  Christaia  philnnthropiiit  to  the  end  of 
time.  Much  more,  lince,  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity  his  timely  aid 
has  secured  to  the  world  a  well-spring  of  intellectual  life,  should  his 
memory  be  cherished  in  the  heart  of  a  uTatefuI  posterity. 

An  attempt,  therefore,  to  glean  the  few  isolated  facta  relating  lo  this 
vonby  personago,  that  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  history,  and 
present  them  in  a  oonnected  form,  needs  no  apology,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  regret  that  the  sources  of  information  which  miiy  be  laid 
under  tribute  for  auoh  an  undertaking  are  so  extremely  meagre.  The 
bams  uf  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  is  found  in  "  Tlie 
Annals  or  History  of  Yale  College,"  by  President  Clap,  published  in  the 
year  1 7fl6,  but  subsequent  research  baa  detected  errors  even  in  this  care- 
fully prepared  and  valuable  work,  while  time  is  oonstantly  develi^ing 
new  and  interesting  facts, 

Elihu  Yale  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family  which 
for  many  generations  possessed  the  manor  of  Plas  Gninnow,  and  sev- 
eral other  measuagea  of  the  yearly  value  of  £500,  near  the  dty  of 
Wrexham,  the  capital  of  Denbighshire  in  North  Walea. 

His  ancestry  may  be  traced  with  certainty  to  David  Yale,  G'q^  who 
as  early  as  1618  was  married  to  Ana,  (laughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr-  Thomas 
Uorton,  Dean  of  Wincheeter  aad  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  LJicb- 
fteld  and  Coventry,  and  Durham  in  England.  David  Yale  died  in  16)7t 
leaving  three  children,  David,  Ann  and  Thomas.  In  the  following  yew 
his  widow  beoame  the  second  wife  of  Hon.  'rkeophilna  Eaton,  Esq.,  who, 
about  twenty  years  afterward,  in  order  lo  escape  the  religions  persecu- 
tions that  were  rife  at  that  period,  embarked,  in  company  with  hia  fam- 
ily and  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  on  board  die  Hector,  for  America,  and 
arriTMi  at  Boston,  Uastacbusetta,  ^ne  29,  1637,  whence  ikey  remoTed< 
in  the  following  year,  lo  New  Haven — then  known  as  Quinnipiao — 
where  they  arrived  April  15,  1638. 

Thomas  Yale,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  fslber  of  Elihu — Um 
subject  of  this  skeloh — with  an  estate  of  £100,  aetded  as  a  merchant  and 
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bMsrae  one  of  th«  most  promiDent  men  in  tbe  colony.  Id  1040,  h« 
married  Uary,  daughter  of  Gspt  Nnthaniel  Tnmer  of  New  Haren. 
HeT«  tboir  third  bod,  Eliha,  was  bom  April  S,  1648. 

SooD  afterthe  death  of  Got.  Eiiton,  which  occurred  Jannary  7,  18S7-8, 
Mrs.  EatoD  retnnied  to  EaglsDd,  accompanied  hj  her  son  "DiomBs  Yale, 
Esq.,  who  took  with  him  hit  son  Biihu,  then  ten  yeaisofage,  tobeadnoa- 
ted.  In  16S9,  the  year  following,  the  father  returned  to  America,  where 
bodied,  March  27,  1083.  His  ffife  survived  till  Octol>er  IS,  1704. 
Ilioiigh  retaining,  at  it  wonid  seem,  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
western  home,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  son  Elihu  ever  returned  to 
bie  native  town.  From  his  aubaeqnent  career  we  may  infer  that  the 
twenty  years  ancceediog  his  arrival  in  Eng)u>d  were  devoted  to  his  edu- 
cation and  such  an  acquaintance  with  men  and  things  in  the  buBineet 
vorld  as  was  to  prepare  him  for  his  fiitnre  dntiea  in  mercantile  and  offi- 
ciMl  life. 

In,  or  aboot  the  year  1076,  he  left  England  for  the  East  Indies, 
where,  by  his  industry  and  enterprise,  he'araaased  a  prinoely  fortune,  and 
was  made  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  (Madras]  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel.  Wbile  here  he  also  contracted  marriage  with  a  wealthy  Indian 
lady,  the  widow  of  Governor  Hinmera,  his  predecessor  in  office.  By  this 
marriage  he  bad  three  daughters,  Catherine,  Anne  and  Ursula,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Catiierine,  married  Dudl^  North,  Esq,,  ton  of  Sir  Dudley 
North,  who  was  the  bnither  of  Francis,  Baron  Guilford,  Lord  Eeeper  ; 
the  second,  Anne,  married  Lord  Jamei  Carendish,  third  ton  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  youngest,  Ursula,  died  unmarried. 

After  a  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  Indies,  Oov,  Yale,  at  that 
time  about  fifty  years  of  age,  retired  to  England  with  hit  family,  to  enjey 
the  fruits  of  his  diligence  and  suocest.  To  such  an  extent  had  he  won 
tite  oonfidenoe  and  esteem  of  those  whoknewhim  that  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  East  India  Oompany,  and  still 
luer,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1718,  as  a  further  testimonial  of 
the  high  consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London. 

.  An  interesting  dronmatanoe  in  relation  to  the  Oovemor  it  mentioned 
by  Uolline,  in  hit  **  Faerie  of  Eogland,"  in  these  terms ;  "  Elihu  Yale, 
Bw].,  brought  tatii  quantitiea  of  goods  from  lodis,  that  finding  no  house 
large  enough  to  store  them  in,  he  hsd  a  public  sale  of  the  overplus,  and 
that  was  "  tht  fir$t  Auetion  in  Sngland."' 

*  The  following  Bill  of  Sale,  whiah  hu  reoantly  been  brought  to  light,  may 
■bo,  is  thit  conn«etioD,  poueai  some  interest  for  tha  Antiqaar;,  if  uot  bx  ths 
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Bat  hit  «ojo7n)«nt  wm  not  to  oodhu  in  hoafdtd  treuure.  No  wonw 
)i»i  be  b«ooiD«  Mt^bliahed  ia  London  than  bit  D«tiv«  generotity  beg»o 
to  caat  kboiit  for  some  worthf  objects  on  whKh  to  beMow  \vm  weaJtb. 
For  M»ek  benevolenoe  it  waa  not  uru)g«  thu  hie  prudeace  end  sageatj 
■liottid  heve  singled  out  the  endownieat  of  aq  inetiiution  of  letu-ning  m  aa 
enterpriee  DOit  worthy  of  hii  liberal  piitniiiage.  The  next  coiuiJaratioB 
that  preiented  ilaelf  wa%  What  inetitution  sbould  receive  bit  donationa  t 
Whether  one  of  the  oelebraled  univenitiet  in  the  land  of  hi»  adoption, 
wbote  honor  might  link  bit  anoetirj  to  fame,  or  ooe  d  the  obscure 
proviocial  tchoola  amid  the  forest*  of  bit  natire  settlement.  From  the 
following  paragraph,  eitraoted  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Fierpont 
by  Jeremiah  Dutsmer,  Jun^  then  agent  in  London  for  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, and  dated  London,  22d  Hay,  1711,  it  appears  that  Coventor 
Yale  previoualy  designed  to  enrich  some  English  university,  but  that  the 
course  of  his  charity  was,  perhaps,  turned  by  Mr.  Dummer,  who  waa  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  interetta  of  the  colony  : 

"  Bert  ia  Mr.  Tala  fonnwly  tioTerDor  of  Fort  Oaorga  in  the  lodiM,  who  bat 
fot  a  prodigioni  Nt«t«,  and  nvv  hj  Mr.  Duwell  MOd*  for  a  nlition  of  hit  from 
CoaDMtiont  to  maki  him  hit  hur,  htviiig  no  ton.  He  told  me  lately  that  he  in- 
tandad  u>  beitow  a  oharity  apon  lOme  collega  is  Oxford,  under  eartain  rattric- 
tiont  wbish  ha  meDtioned.     But  I  think  ha  ibould  maoh  rather  do  it  to  jmnr 

Caaaral  raader.  It  waa  dia«OT*red  ia  a  copy  of  "  'Ris  B*aaing  Pott,"  a  newt- 
piptr  iianad  at  Londen  tararal  montht  alttr  th«  GoTerBOt't  daath,  and  baariag 
data, 

"  Fran  Thnradaj  Hareh  g  to  Saturday  Harab  10,  ntL' 
THS  LAST  SALX  FOR  THIS  SEASON. 
Baing  tha  moat  Taluabla  Part  of  tha  Collaction  of  Eliha  Tale,  Eaq.  ;  (lata 
QoTamar  of  Fort  Hl  Qaorge)  deeaai'd.  ConaUting  of  Jawatt,  (partieDlarlj  that 
aalabratad  Diauoad  Ring,  en  wbieb  ia  cnt  tba  Armt  of  England  and  Saotland, 
fonaerly  balonging  to  Mary  Qoaaa  of  Soota)  fine  Diamond  and  Petri  Naeklaeaa, 
Qold  rvpeating  and  SUver  Watobta,  and  Cloeka  with  taveral  Uolions,  Oiat'd, 
Philligreir  and  Hoosohold  Plata,  with  aaTaral  Doieot  of  ailver  Platea,  and 
■ome  Diihea;  a  lai^  Collaetion  of  valnable  Piotaraa  and  Limninga,  amoof 
whiob  ia  tha  Capital  Piatara  of  tha  Samaritan  Voman,  hy  the  famoni  Taadv 
Warf;  a  flaa  India  Skreen,  with  great  Variety  of  India  OaUaatt,  and  divert 
Borta  of  Booaahold  Qaoda ;  braea  Cannont,  ooriona  Fira-Anni,  UathcoBttisal  Ib- 
stromenta,  Ana  Saufl  Bozaa,  Swords  asd  Canai,  taveral  Panteli  of  fine  Silk% 
Linens,  Muslin*,  A«.  With  many  valoabla  Curioeitiei  io  Gold,  Silver,  and  Agata^ 
will  ba  elpoa'd  to  Tiaw,  at  hit  kta  Dwelling-boate  in  Qaaea'a  Sqnnre  near 
OniMnd-ttreet,  lill  tha  Time  of  Sale,  which  will  bngin  on  Thursday  tba  8tb  of 
Hareh  at  11  a-doek.  Catalognet  to  be  bad  only  at  the  Plaae  of  Sale,  and  at  Hr. 
Ooak't  sear  tha  Tine  Tavern  in  Broad-itreet  near  Golden  Sqaara,  St  Jamaa'a 
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CMlaga,  MtiBf  h«  it  a  H«w  England  ud  I  tliink  a  OoBDMtioBt  man.  If;  th«r*- 
(bra,  when  bu  kiaamaa  ootnn  over,  jon  will  writ*  kirn  a  proper  latter  on  tha 
inbjeot,  T  will  take  aara  to  prsu  it  bomc" 

But  irresp«clive  of  Mr.  Dummer's  inteirention,  varioua  circumstances 
oonspirod  to  direct  the  mtteDtion  of  Gov.  Yale  to  tbe  caiue  of  educadoo 
in  New  England.  Il  wm  tli«  land  of  hia  birth  and  childhood  ;  and  in 
hn  native  town  where  the  bonea  of  hia  parents  reposed  and  where  many 
of  his  relativee  wera  still  residing  s  new  College  hod  jubt  been  estab- 
lished and  was  struggling  to  mainlaiu  itself  a^inst  the  adverse  fortunes 
of  a  new  colony,  which  eoitsiderations  were  alone  sufficient  to  move  the 
ay mpatby  of  a  nature  for  lesa  ausoepUbla  than  that  of  Guv.  Yale.  But 
aiill  anotliei  inflnence  operated  peibapa  more  directly  to  effect  thia  and ; 
it  was  th«  drcnmstance  hinted  at  in  the  pomgntph  just  cited.  Bytbe 
laws  of  England  the  paternal  estate  being  entailed  to  the  eldest  mole 
heir  of  the  family,  and  Gov.  Yale  having  no  son,  he  sent  to  his  brother. 
Mr.  John  Yale  of  New  llnreD,  requesting  him  to  send  one  of  his  sons  to 
inherit  the  estate.  Accordingly,  in  the  yeitr  1712,  he  tent  bis  son  David 
Yi^e  to  Loodon,  who,  upon  bis  return,  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Yale  College  in  the  year  1734.  "  These  things,"  says  President  Clap, 
"  brought  Gov.  Yale  into  correspondence  with  the  Hon.  Governor  Sal- 
toDstall  and  the  Rev.  Hr.  I'ierpont  of  New  Haven,  which  was  the  occa- 
siou  of  his  generous  donstions."  These  donations,  consisting  fur  the  most 
part  of  books  and  goods,  and  varying  in  ainouni,  were  mode  at  sundry 
times  from  the  year  1714,  at  which  time  he  sent  forty  volumes  of  books 
in  Mr.  Dummer's  oollectioo,  till  tbe  year  of  his  death.  About  three 
years  subsequent  to  tbe  first,  he  sent  above  900  volumes  in  addition, 
both  of  which  parcels  were  estimated  at  £lOO.  In  the  following  sum- 
mer he  sent  goods  to  the  value  of  jC200  at  prime  cost,  together  with  the 
king's  picture  and  arms,*  and  three  years  later  be  sent  to  the  value  of 
£100  more,  which  two  collections  were  sold  for  an  equivalent  of  X400, 
tbeaa  donations  amounting  in  all  to  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

The  following  extracts  relating  to  these  donations,  are  from  letters  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Dumraer  to  Glov.  Saltonatall.  Under  date  of  London, 
March  12, 1717-18,  he  writes  : 

"  I  an  endaavori^  to  get  yon  a  prasrat  from  Mr.  Tale  for  the  finiahiag  year 
College,  of  which  I  shall  write  yon  more  psrtienlarly  in  ■  little  time." 

After  the  long  and  Utter  controversy  in  relation  to  ttie  peimanent 

■  Chsrlee  I  by  %r  Oodtnj  EDeller,  now  dapoaited  in  the  South  room  of  tb« 
Tmmbntl  Osllery,  Some  over-isslona  patriot  deitroytd  the  king's  smu  during 
the  Sevolntion. 
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lomlitj-  of  ttte  in«titiitioo  whidi  rMult«d  in  its  finiU  ettabU^ment  at 
New  Haven,  be  ii>rit««,  April  14,  1719  ; 

"I  bnrtitj  eoDgraliut«  joa  Dpon  tbchsppjanlaDoTthflColonjiii  fixing Iba 
Cot1^;a  at  IT«w  Haren,  mftar  *omfl  diffareaeca  vhiah  migtit  haja  b«an  attaodad 
with  111  Mnaeqacnoai. 

■■  Mr.  T^a  ii  venr  nneh  refaiead  at  ihii  good  dbwi  ;  aad  man  thaa  a  little 
plaaaad  with  kii  Mag  patron  of  aueti  a  taat  of  tba  Huaaa;  WTiag  that  ha 
aspraaiad  at  firat  aome  kind  of  egoceru  wbetber  it  wa*  well  in  hin,  baiog  a 
Churebmaa,  to  promota  an  Aoadaniy  of  DiMantan.  But  whsa  be  had  diacoiiraad 
tba  point  frealj,  ha  appaarsd  eonrincad  that  the  biuin«M  of  good  nan  in  to 
■pread  rallgion  and  laaniing  among  mankind,  without  being  too  fondlf  attached 
to  particnlar  tenet*  abont  whteh  th*  world  aarer  wai,  aor  orer  will  be  agraad. 
Beeidea,  if  the  diaaiplina  of  the  Chnreh  of  Eaglaod  be  meat  agreaabla  ta 
Beriptore  and  primitiTe  prae^ea,  there'*  no  better  way  to  make  laeo  aaaaibU  of 
it,  Umb  bj  giring  them  good  laarain^ 

''Mr  Yale**  piatare*  at  full  length,  with  hi*  nephew*  m  the  tame  eaafaa,  ia 
drawn  for  a  preeent  to  <rour  College  Hall,  and  hell  lend  70D  bj  the  aaoio  eon- 
rejanea,  another  parsel  of  book*,  part  of  which  he  ba*  promiaed  me,  ihall  be 
th*  Royal  IVaneaetlun*,  ht  IT  Tottunea  He  propoeed  eaodiog  yon  a  pah-  of 
Global ;  bnt  whan  I  teld  him  yea  had  two  pair  already,  we  agreed  diat  ia  Ilea 
of  them  yon  ahall  baT*  aome  mathematieal  inalrnioaata  and  glaaaee  for  making 
pbiloiapbiMl  experiment*,  a*  microioopaa,  talaaoopea,  and  other  glaaaaa  for  we. 
aa  well  a*  for  ornament  and  onrioiity. 

"  I  hBTe  «ome  book*  and  other  tbinga  for  yon  of  my  own  eolleetion,  vliich  111 
aither  put  np  teparately  or  pack  tbem  with  what  Mr.  Tale  •eoda" 

Again,  Oct  I,  1720,  Mr,  Dumtner  writes: 

"  Hr.  Tale  makea  ma  many  apologiei  for  baT  log  dona  nothing  for  your  Coll^a 
tbi*  *nmmer,  and  promi*(a  to  maka  ample  amend*  by  tba  first  shipi'' 

The  following,  daUd  Feb.  2S,  1720,  (1T2I,)  probably  rafera  to  the 
Inat  of  Ilia  donations  oottced  in  tbe  list  above : 

"Hr.  Tale  ha*  iblpped  a  hundred  ponnd*  iterllog  in  goode  for  yonr  CaU^e. 
Thla  howerer  ia  bnt  half  what  Mr.  Tale  promiaed  me  a  month  ago,  when  he 
aaanrad  ma  he  would  remit  jou  HN)  Ibe.  iterllng  per  annum  dnriag  hla  lita,  and 
make  a  tattled  aaanal  proritioa  to  lake  (daoa  after  hla  death.  Bat  old  geatla- 
man  ar«  forgetful.  I  wa*  with  him  Ia*t  night,  to  rrfreah  hla  madwry  abont  the 
book*,  pioture*  and  other  preaeot*,  which  I  formerly  mentioned  to  joo,  and  te 
t»t  if  ^ley  could  ba  raady  to  go  with  Ibe  good*,  but  it  eeem*  they  woat  be  ia 
order  'till  a  month  hence.     I  *hall  be  glad  it  they  are  ready  then." 

According  to  President  Clap  it  ia  said,  that  a  little  before  hia  death 
he  wrote  hia  Will,  wherein  be  gare  £500  more,  and  aooD  after,  tbinkiog 
it  beat  to  execute  that  part  of  bii  Will   during  bis  life,  be  packed 

* Tllli  picture  waa  nnlortuBBtely  ncvar  reeelTad;  and  probably  aatUny  ii 
thla  eolleetion  ejer  reached  the  Collage^ 
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op  goods  to  that  value  read^  (o  be  lent,  but  as  he  clied  before  tbej  were 
■hipped,  the  goods  were  aever  lent ;  oeilher  oould  the  Will  obtain  a 
probate,  althongh  Oorernnr  Saltonatall  took  muchpaina  to  effeot  it. 
Mr.  Dummer  writes  in  relation  to  this  matter,  under  date  of  March  8, 
1722-28: 

'"Rie  Bait  id  Doetora  Commoaa,  abont  tha  legnej'  to  Tila  CoHega,  goes  on 
wall  in  the  maiti.  Ther*  li,  la()«ed,  one  anfaTOrable  «jriiqmtt»no«  attending  it, 
that  the  preamble  to  the  will  and  the  Mbednle  were  dittinet  papen,  and  fbmid 
In  different  plaoea  Thi»  will  be  an  objeotioo,  bat  I  baliave  not  itroag  eiKiagti 
to  hinder  the  probata." 

Again,  July  28, 1723 : 

"  I  am  atiU  in  the  Coaunon*  abont  Qot.  Tale'a  Will ;  baaanaa  the  aoni  In-law 
use  erary  art  of  dalaj.  I  bare  raeoiTed  twsl<r*  ponnda  moie  from  Mr.  Aahurat. 
1  aent  jou  aome  priota.  I  long  to  bava  aomebod;  noma  otti  fromUr.'Beard, 
or  elae  we  ehall  loae  tba  aatate." 

By  the  niuniScence  of  Governor  Tale,  the  Trustees  of  the  new  Col- 
ic^ were  enabled,  soon  after  receiving  bis  second  donation,  to  complete 
a  lai^  and  commodious  ediBce,*  which,  iu  honor  of  this  distinguished 
bene^tor,  thej  named  Tale  Colleob,!  and  entered  upon  record  a 
raemorial  thereof  in  Latin,  of  which  the  following  ia  a  translation  : 

"  The  Tmataaa  of  the  Collegiate  Sebool,  conititutad  in  the  aplendid  Town  of 
New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  being  aoablad  by  the  moat  Qeaerou*  DDUatioa  ctf 
the  Honorable  Sihu  Yale,  Eaq  :  to  flniah  the  College  Honse,  alieadj  began  and 
erected,  grateftallj  donaidering;  the  Honour  dn«  to  aaiih  and  ao  great  a  Benefactor 
and  Patron,  and  being  deainnu,  in  the  beat  Manner,  to  parpataale  to  all  Age* 
the  Memory  of  «a  great  ■  BaneCt,  eoottrred  ebiaflj  on  this  Colony :  We,  the 
TraiteM,  having  the  hononr  of  being  introated  with  an  Affair  of  io  great 
Importance  to  the  common  good  of  the  people,  especially  of  this  Province,  do 
with  one  Cooaent  agree,  determine  and  ordain,  that  oar  College  Honse  shall  be 
onlled  by  the  ITame  of  it^a  Mnnlfloaot  Patron,  andahall  be  named  TaliColuob; 
that  this  provinae  may  keep  and  piowva  a  lasting  Monnment  of  aneh  a  Oea«t>- 
ona  Qeotleman,  who,by  aograat  aBenevoIaDoe  aadOeBaroaity,  has  provided  for 
their  greataat  Qood.  and  the  peonliar  Advantage  of  l^t  Inhabilants,  both  io  tba 
preaant  and  fntnre  Agaa." 


]  on  the  sontheaat  ooraer  of  the  preaant  Collt^  Oreea, 
fronting  CiJlege  itreet  It  was  aonstruotad  of  wood,  one  hnadred  and  seventy 
feel  long,  twentj-two  feat  wide  and  three  stories  high  ;  eontaiDing  nearly  fifty 
atndiea  besides  the  Hail,  Library  and  Kitchen,  and  eoet  abent  £1000  eterling.  It 
was  raiaed  October  S,  17  IT,  aad  eompleted  in  the  following  year.  It  wasdamol- 
Isbad  in  Oelobar,  1781,  a  part  having  b««n  pnlleddownaizorasvenyaanbeftiia. 
fThia  Bama,  thongh  originally  applied  to  tba  drat  "CoUags  Honsa,"  vaa 
nsed  indiscriminately  to  designate  Ibis  and  the  ColtegUte  Sshool,  nntil  by  tba 
Charter  of  1745,  it  was  applied  to  the  Corporate  Body. 
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Tb»  OMurred  on  tli«  oecaaion  of  th&  fint  Public  ComintDcttnimt  iuM 
in  New  Haven,  BeptemW  10,  1718,  "where  wen  preMnt,''>B  the 
language  of  Preaid«ot  Gtap,  "beeidM  the  TnulMs,  the  Uoaonble 
Ourdon  Sal toni tall,  &q.  Governor  of  the  Gotony  of  Conneclicut;  the 
Honorable  William  Tavlor,  Esq.  as  representing  Goiunor  Yale;  the 
honorable  Nathan  Gold,  Eiq.  D«put;  Governor,  Bundiy  of  the  worahip- 
liil  Aaautanta ;  the  Jndgea  of  the  Circuit ;  a  great  number  of  reverend 
Uinietera,  and  a  great  concourse  of  apectalora." 

"On  the  Commencement  day  mDroIng,"  continuen  the  learned  annal- 
iat,  "this  monument,  both  of  generosity  and  gratitude,  waa.  with  solemn 
pomp,  read  off  in  the  College  Hall,  both  in  Latin  and  English  ;  then  the 
proceuioD  moved  to  the  meeting  faouae,  to  attend  the  public  exercises  of 
the  day:  wherein,  besides  the  orHtion  made  by  one  of  tlie  Bachelors, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Davenport,  one  of  tlie  Trustees,  at  the  desire  of  the 
body,  made  a  florid  oratioo,  wherein  he  largely  inunted  upon,  and 
highly  extolled  the  generosity  of  Oovtrnor  Yale.  Eight  candidates  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  several  more 
were  created  Masters.  And  the  lionorable  Governor  Saltonstall  was 
pleased  to  grace  and  crown  the  whole  soleniniLy,  with  an  elegant  Latin 
oration ;  wherein  he  congnttulated  the  present  happy  state  of  the  Col- 
lege, in  being  fixed  at  New  Haven,  and  enriched  with  so  many  noble 
beoefactioDa ;  and  particularly  celebrHtKd  the  great  generouty  of  Gov- 
ernor Yale,  with  much  respect  and  honor."  "All  which  ended," 
•ays  an  eye-witness,'  "the  gentlemen  returned  to  the  College  Hall, 
wbere  they  were  entertained  with  a  aplendid  dinner,  and  the  ladies,  at 
die  same  time,  were  also  entertiuned  in  the  Library;  xfter  which  they 
Bung  the  four  first  verses  in  the  05tb  P»alm,f  and  so  the  day  ended." 

On  the  same  occasion  the  Trustees  sent  to  Gov.  Yale  a  letter  of 
thanks,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  published,  and  whose 
quaintness  of  style,  aside  from  its  snbject  matter,  render  it  a  document 
of  unusual  interesL 

The  following  is  an  exact  transcript : 

HoHousAiLs  Sis  : 

Hie  TnutMi  of  th«  Collsgista  Sohoel  «f  Oaonaotientt,  &t*A  in  the  Ancient 

•Rav,  Ssomel  Johason,  D.   !>.,  flnt  Prasidsnlof  Kings  [OolDmlna}  CoDega 
in  the  eilf  af  Nsw  Tork,  at  that  tims  Tntor  in  Tsla  Oollegs,  who  left  a  msnn- 
saript  hlatorj  of  tbe  Collage  from  it*  CvundatiOD  l«  the  ^esr  1T19. 
'    \  Ibete  StsoMS  have  been  preflzed  to  a  new  aelleetioti  of  ■■  faJe  Sv^jft,"  jnst 
pnUisked  bj  Tfaomat  H.  Paaie,  New  Haren. 
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bmoM  Towa  of  Mtw  Hk*en,  bar*  Ooovwad  on  oor  A«ftdcmiaal  SolaainltiM, 
trbtn  va  hara  bad  tlia  HaDOor  ioot  ni  of  SaaCag  (bw  namea  af  tba  laoiona 
Booki  aaat  ni  from  y'  Hon'  appaariog  ia  the  CUalagne  of  tba  Book*  of  Hm 
ITobla  Spiritad  BancfiMton  of  onr  Scbool,  and  of  KnoiriDg  yoar  miiat  GeDarom 
Boonty  of  a  Large  QaaDtitj  of  vary  agroeable  Qoodi,  togctber  with  a  fiirtlMr 
Oroamcat  of  efaoioa  Boob,  bit  Hajeatiea  Hotare  and  amii  ara  lafelj  AriTed  at 
Boaton,  and  bad  tba  Happineu  of  tba  Hoa^>*  Co]l.  Taylor,  Rapreaan^Dg  y 
HoDo',  OrMiBg  tba  Bolainnitiea  of  our  Commaneoin' .  In  whoaa  prBaenoe  a 
graat  numbar  of  LaarAad  man  and  y*  faaton  of  LaarniDg  attaodlag,  va  tba 
Tniataaa  in  tha  Large  and  Splaodid  Hall  of  oar  BnUdiag,  HaTe  dona  onr  Sahool 
th«  Honour  of  naming  it  with  your  Illuatriooi  nanra  and  haTs  called  it  Yala- 
Colledga,  and  read  off  a  Memorial  of  it  ia  th«  Lattio  Tongue,  And  alio  a  Memo- 
rial of  the  Same  In  tba  English  Tongue,  aniwered  vitb  a  CouutBrpart  in  Lattin, 
whlob  Col).  Taylor  wa«  p1«M*J  to  wy  wai  very  agreoaUe  to  bim  rapreaeBUng 
y'  Hono'.  From  tba  Hall  the  SohoHara  in  the  way  niual  watkad  to  the  maet- 
iog  hoDie,  where  io  tbe  presence  of  the  Bod'''*  ODf  Saltonntall  and  hi*  Qener- 
one  Lady,  tha  Hon^>*  ColL  Taylor  rupresauting  yoar  Parson,  the  Hon^l* 
Deputy  6a*ani'  Gold,  with  sundry  wonhipful  AHietanti,  the  Judge*  uf  Iha 
Cirooit,  a  Dreat  numb'  of  Rev'  Uinistera,  and  Learned  men  and  of  ■  great  fre- 
qaeney,  year  Hon'n  bounty  batb  been  opened  with  tha  graat  gratitods  by  tba 
Saluting  Orator,  and  after  tba  Diiputatioos  were  well  performed,  jn  an  oration 
mapagad  by  one  of  our  Body,  hath  been  proolairaad  tba  wonderful  Ooodnais  of 
a  raoat  BDuntifol  God.  and  the  Benefit*  of  Liberal  Donor*,  and  in  a  DiBtingni*h- 
ing  Degree  the  admirable  Hnniflceece  of  your  Hon'  with  warmeat  Prayers  to 
tlk«  Ood  of  alt  grace  to  inrieb  your  Honor  mora  and  mora  with  all  Spiritual 
Bleaungs;  and  that  after  the  long  Continuanoe  of  a  publiek  blauing  lo  rich  la 
Qood  worha,  a  multitude,  who  hare  bean  HatisSed  with  your  beneSEenees,  may 
raceire  tbeir  Oeneroo*  Benefaator  Into  Everlneting  Tabemaolas.  Immediately 
aftor  wbieb  ten  Dtaerring  proAeiants  reeaiTed  Iheir  Degraes,  whiah  being  given, 
OKI  Hon*'*  OoreTMiT  SaltOBstall  was  pleased  ia  a  famcn*  Latin  Speaab  to  do  oa 
Iha  Bon'  of  Orowning  tba  Solamnitiaa  of  the  Day,  Extolling  with  proibuad 
raapaotyoar  Hon^'*  name.  The  Solemn! (lea  being  parfeetod,  tn  Colledge  Order 
from  the  meating-honae  «a  returned  to  T»l«-OrdI*dga  Hall  and  library,  wbera- 
lo  vara  Qeneronaly  entarCalnad  with  a  lirge  CoHedge  Dtnnar  a  Taat  anmberi 
and  in  the  Library  y  Bon^'*  RepreaentatlTe  thaHon^'*  Inganuoaaand  Qeoar- 
oiH  Coll.  Taylor,  waa  pleased  to  seat  bimsslf  at  the  Table  of  the  Ladies.  Tha 
Day  hath  with  Divina  eountenanee,  been  carried  on  in  a  Splendid  manner.  Wa 
r^oyce  in  the  QoodDcsi  of  Almighty  Qod,  who  hath  provided  for  our  School  so 
hoBooraU*  a  protaetion,  and  Tavlvad  onr  Hope*  that  so  great  and  Qtoriona  * 
v«rk,  for  th«  Hon'  of  Almighty  Son,  for  the  Serriee  of  Religion  and  Learning, 
Ear  the  Ornament  and  Weal  of  onr  Oolony,  and  ia  partleolar  for  tha  aeoompliih- 
niMit  of  many  your  worthy  Relatlona,  may,  nodar  your  great  name,  flonriab  and 
iner«aa«  In  Qtory.  As  wo  offer  hnnble  aod  hearty  Thanks  to  y'  Hon'  tar  your 
many  bonotle*,  so  v«  ara  and  ^all  be  Constant  Salidton  at  the  Throne  of 
6r>e«,  that  your  Abondant  Charity  and  Liberality  flowing  from  yoar  Kmn 
Braut  may  ba  found  to  tha  laaking  vay  wdghty  yoar  Crown  of  Olorj  to  b* 
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MMivad  from  th«  huida  at  adorablj  fraa  grua  in  t^  Day  of  oor  Lawi  imimi 
ud  «•  hnnbl/  daura  LasTt  to  do  our  8«IrM  th*  Han'  of  Sabdiribiag 

TmT  H(»L''i  nMMt  obligad, 
HMtnukMl. 

Aad  Bert  ab«ai«iit  Swruta, 

N*w-H»«n,  SunncL  Aamnr, 

8«pt.  13,1118.  tAMm.  BmntL, 

Sim,  Dt,TtMt«Kt, 
IWoiui  RnuLn, 

at»n>  BtKSUiHAIL* 

Th«  Hod'i*  Euao  Talil 

l%e  plsoe  and  d«t«  of  Gorernor  Tale's  death  it  is  difficult  to  fix  with 
oertainty.    It  hai  t>een  generally  nipposed  by  thoM  vho  have,  at  differ- 
ent perioda,  made  the  record,  that  lie  died  while  on  a  viett  to  the  teat  »f 
his  ancealora  in  Walen,  but  it  i«  now  pretty  well  ealablishad  that  be  died 
at  London  on  the  8tb,  and  waa  buried  at  Wrexbani  on  tbe  23d  d 
July,  1721.. 
The  inscriptiun  on  his  tomb  is  ainally  ^ven  as  fallowB : 
"  Undflr  thi*  tatnb  lyw  inlArr'd  Euas  T&ta,  of  Flate-OroBow,  Eiq. ;  bon  Sth 
April,  IMS,  ud  djid  tha  Stb  of  July,  ITtl,  agtd  78  yoar*. 
"  BoTB  in  AoMrioa,  in  Surapa  brad, 
le  Aft'ia  traraU'd,  aad  in  Aaia  wad, 
Whara  long  ba  lii'd  and  tbriv'd;  at  London  doad. 
Hnab  Oood,  ««»•  Ul  ba  did,  an  hop«  alTa  avan; 
Aad  tbat  biaaool  thro'  Uarey'a  goaa  to  Haavaa. 
Ton  tlikt  sorriTO  and  read,  taka  aara 
Fur  Ibia  moit  Mrtaia  Exit  to  prapare, 
For  Mtlg  th*  AtUtn*  of  lilt  JmH 
AaaU  tiMM  aad  Um*oiii  in  (A«  daJt"t 
From  more  recant  investigation  it  appears  that  tbe  monument  of 
Qovemor  Tale,  having  become  worn  and  defaced  by  time,  was  repaired 
in  the  year  1820,  and  the  original  inscription  re-«ut,  with  modifications 
and  additjoni.    This  moaaiaeiit,  aitvated  in  the  ohnrdi-yan]  of  8L 

■Tba  obaaqnlona  dabraBoa  wbiab  i*  ouaifaat  in  affixing  tbeaa  aignatnrsa,  ■*■ 
quira*  in  tba  maniuoript  tittle  laaa  than  a  paga  of  fooUoap,  wbieb,  for  want  eC 
mom,  i*  not  hara  imiutad. 

t  Tba  latt  two  linia  of  Uus  epitaph  will  ba  raeogniMd  ••  a  qnotation  (ran 
that  Bobla  diiga  by  Slurlaf ,  opening  with 
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Giles,  Wrexham,*  wm  viut«d  in  juna,  IMl,  bj  Profeasor  Edward  B. 
Saliabury  of  New  Hftvea,  who  c<^ied  die  following  ioacriptioiM : 
On  the  «Mt  end : 

In  Um  jMir  of  oar  Lord 

MDCCCXX 

thi*  toml  iu)derw«iit  *  geoaral  Mpair  b;  tlia 

Partih 

to  |»«rp«tii*t«  th«  inemotT 

«f  him  who  (o  UberiUj 

eontribnUd  ta  th« 

improvaoMnt  of  ths  Church. 

Od  the  sontb  tide : 

M.  S. 

Dibn  T>l«  Bsqr 

wu  bnriad  Ih*  iirtatj-aaeooA  ot  Jnlj 

in  tb«  j*§x  of  (mr  Lord 

HOCOSXJ 

On  tlie  north  tide: 

Born  in  Anwrio*,  In  Enrope  bred, 
In  Afkia  travall'd,  and  in  Ada  wad, 
Whora  long  be  lir'd  kad  thriT'd;  io  London  dead. 
Hneh  good,  lonia  ill  be  did,  ao  bopa  all'*  «Taii, 
And  tbat  bis  aocl  tbrongh  Utrej't  gov*  to  Haaraa. 
Ton  tbatanrriTa  and  read  thia  Ula  taka  oare 
For  thia  moataartain  asit  to  prepare, 
Where  bleat  in  paaea  the  aotioni  of  the  jut 
Smell  aweet  and  bloaaom  in  tbe  aitent  duit. 
There  is,  at  prevent,  in  the  powonioa  of  Yale  Colkge,  an  origissl 
fiill  length  portrait  of  the  QoTernor,  which,  on  the  application  of  Preu- 

*  Wrexbam  ia  one  of  the  largest  town*  ia  Hortb  Walea,  and  it*  chief  oraameit 
ia  the  fine  old  chnrab,  near  thn  waat  end  of  vhiaH  itandi  the  tomb  of  Qor. 
Tala  A  litbograpbio  rapreaentatton  of  Wrexham  Chnreh  baa  bean  reoanUy 
depoaited  in  tba  Trombnll  Gallery  by  Prof  SalUborj.  A  modem  touriat  la 
deaeribing  a  viiit  to  tbia  looalitj,  apeaba  of  tbii  aa  "  an  etegant  gothio  atmotDra 
▼ery  riehty  ornamented,  and  haTing  a  moat  beantifn)  tower,  at  leaat  ena 
hnndrad  and  forty  feat  in  height"  Of  Oot.  Tale  the  aama  writer  laya,  "Ha 
appaart  to  hava  beata  mooh  attached  to  Wrexham ;  lor  he  haa  oniuaented  the 
abnrch  with  a  rery  fine  altai^pleoe,  wbieh  be  purohaaed  at  Rome,  and,  altbovgh 
be  died  in  Loadon,  he  deatred  hia  ramaini  nd^t  be  dapoaited  among  tba  fdr 
green  billa  of  DenUgbabira." 

•*  Miaa  Seward,  wbo  ha*  enlogfaed  many  a  beantiM  aeesa  in  tbe  PrinetpaHtf, 
haapaidnpaiaiDgtiibnt*  tolhaT«n*rabl«^w«n  of  WraiAan  Ofawah : 

■■  Hir  halTeared  tenpla  thtr*  raUiton  ifaava. 
That  aratwlih  baaoMou  oi^aB^  aroMv 
iB  aodvit  dar*,  vhneietUa  art  dlqdarad 
Bar  tuM*  ta  lirj  alaiBiia*  arrajed." 
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d«nt  8ttl«a,  through  Samael  Broome,  Esq.,  of  London,  wm  praratAd  to 
the  College  in  1789,  by  the  *gran<}«oii  of  GRthirine  T«le,  Dudley  Noi^ 
Be<|^  member  of  Pariiament  for  Oreat  Orimsby,  and  at  that  time  owner 
of  the  family  leat  of  the  NordiB,  at  Glemhami  in  SoBblk,  England. 
Prom  a  date  on  the  canvas,  the  portrait  appears  lo  have  been  executed 
bj  E.  Seeman,  1717,  aboot  four  yeara  before  tbe  Ooremor*!  death. 

Tlie  following  correapondenoe,  preserved  among  the  literary  reliqnes 
of  Preitident  Stiles,  in  the  Collage  Library,  invests  this  painting  with  a 
new  interest,  and  it  is  bnped  will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that 
praiseworthy  seal  which  secured  lo  the  institution  so  valuable  an 
aeqaiution. 

[ENdUy  North,  £»q.  to  SamiMl  Broon^  Em).] 
Sia: 

1  b>*c  tha  bonoar  oT  yoar  L«tt*r  inclodog  Ui«  rvqeatt  of  Tale  ColUga, 
an4  shall  be  **rj  happy  to  bsTa  it  in  my  pown-  to  oompl;  thwewitli. 

I  beliave  I  mi^t  indeed  promlM  it  at  prcHat.  ai  I  raoolleet  that  I  have  mora 
thaa  one  Portriil  of  the  OoTtnior,  at  Olenhani,  ia  Suffolk.    •    •    •    • 

1  shall  probably  not  be  in  SaBolk  immadiately,  but  will  five  orden  (if  yoa 
wish  to  lead  it  by  an  early  eonrsyanoe)  to  haj*  a  Portrait  lent  hitber  as  aooa 
a*  potiibia,  which  I  will  be  obliged  t«  yoa  to  preeent  to  Dr.  Stiles  and  tlM  Out- 
Uf9,  with  my  eoinplinteiiU  and  thaoke  for  the  Hosoor  wfaicb  they  eonfer  npoa 
my  Aoeeetur  and  hU  family. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Sir, 

Tour  Boat  cbediaat  Barrt, 

BaniltoD  St.,  May  1«,  1789.  Dctlki  Kokik 

Ma.  BsooKB. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  isftiTming  bin  of  the  Buoons  of  bis  negotia- 
tiont,  Hr.  Broome  lays : 

"  When  this  Portrait  has  reached  yon,  I  with.  Sir,  yon  wonid,  if  yon  tliiak 
proper,  acknowledge  the  receipt  thereof  bj  a  tins  directed  to  the  HonoaraUa 
Dndley  North,  Esquire,  at  Glembain,  in  SnfTalk,  Great  Britain.  Thia  wiH  be 
pleating  to  his  Hooour  the  Donor,  nod  if  it  U  eigned  iu  behalf  of  the  Oarpor»- 
tloB  it  will  no  doabt  ba  the  mora  seaaptsble." 

Tbisextraot  is  under  date  of  July  20,178d.  He  annouitoea  the  aaad- 
ii^  of  the  Fainting  aa  follows  : 

LnnMHi,  Ai«.  •,  IIM 
Dub  bvb  Ebt'b  Sib  : 

On  tb*  4lh  Instant  yoor  piotnra  was  shipped  on  bonid  tbe  ahip  Vvw 
T«i^  Captain  Dominiek,  for  New  Toric,  I  wiih  the  Bania  aafa  lo  hand  aad  U 
year  satiafaetioa.  1  ba*a  Bot  s»an  it,  aad  if  I  had  I  am  no  Jadgs  af  pBinliag, 
hw  Its  siss  I  hare  no  doabt  it  east  ortgiaaUy  fifty  or  one  hendred  gaiaeBa;  it 
was  seat  from  Mr.  North's  asat  frea  from  azpaBsa.  I  bsTo  paid  only  Iha 
earrisga,ahipp(nB,^     •    ■    •    • 

In  his  reply  to  the  letter  of  which  the  above  ii  a  fragment  Dr.  Stilee 
•ayi: 
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"  Oorraapondent  to  jow  ideM  Mid  the  fealiufi  of  oor  own  h«HU  npaa  thia 
1, 1  hftT«  written  a  letlar  of  Ihanka  to  the  honorable  Donor  which  I  en- 


close, and  b^  yoQ  would  be  kind  u  to  preaent  to  him.     We  latnni  jod  thtuiks 
fbr  your  peraeTirin^  and  sneceasfal  application,  and  for  the  oare  and  trouble 
f  00  baTs  taken  in  thia  matter." 
Thia  "  letter  of  ttmnkB"  is  faere  introduced  in  full  r> 
pr.  Stilea  to  Eon.  Dudley  North,  H.  P.] 

Tam  Coluob,  Nor.  S,  1TB9. 
Bib: 

TliB  IStfa  nit*  we  rsoeiTed  in  good  praMrvation  and  depoiited  in  the  pnb- 
lio  Libraiy  of  thii  College,  the  grand  and  elegant  Ponrtrait  of  QoTernor  Tftle 
Thioh  yon  have  done  u*  the  honor  of  preaenting  a*  a  donation  to  thia  Uairer- 
aity,  which  tm  ainoe  the  year  171B  boa  had  the  honor  of  bearing  hii  name,  aa 
ft  memorial  of  ita  moat  diatingniahed  benefaotor.  Twice  before  daring  my 
Preaidenoy,  I  had  attempted  to  obtain  thia  lery  pleaaing  and  aooaptable  aoqni- 
aition,  btit  witheat  incccM,  •■  for  waot  of  it*  intermediate  oonoexioni  my  addrea* 
did  not  reach  the  hentTolent  poNenor,  until  by  the  addreai  and  perseTernnee  of 
OQT  worthy  friend  Ur.  Broome,  w«  hare  at  length  obtained  oar  «i*bes.  The 
alacrity  and  oheerfalneas  with  whidi  yon  have  moat  obligiogly  aomplied  with 
oar  reqneit,  add*  a  double  value  to  the  gratuity,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
remuB  a  raonumeDt  of  onr  very  honorable  benebetor,  and  of  the  beneSoant 
liberality  of  hii  ilinatrioni  deeeendaat,  who  ha*  honored  n*  with  thie  original 
poortrait  of  hi*  dignifted  and  renerable  anoestor.  I  am  now  in  the  name  of 
the  Senatu*  Aoademicua,  the  President  and  Fellow*  of  Tale  College,  to'  retom 
yon  their  tbank*  for  thle  kind  and  genBron*  donation,  which  yon  will  be  plaaaed 
to  accept  a*  coming  from  hearts  full  of  ssnaibility  for  the  favor,  and  replete  with 
aincerity  and  gratitude. 

Wonld  it  be  gratifying  to  yourself  &r  to  any  branches  of  the  family  to  receiT* 
an  Beooiint  of  the  etate  of  the  College,  it  ihall  be  dnly  comnmieated,  and  give 
mo  leave  to  add  that  an  History  or  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Gov.  Yale  wonld  ba 
peouliarly  pleaaing  and  aeoaptable  to  us,  for  altho'  he  wa*  bom  here  in  New 
Haven,  the  town  in  which  hit  Coll<^  is  sitnated,  yet  hi*  early  departure  from 
henoe  to  Eorope,  and  hta  apanding  the  mogt  of  life  in  the  Eaet  Indies,  leaves  n* 
dcetitnte  of  the  Information  we  wi*h  to  be  poaaeased  of  with  respect  to  *o  dia- 
tinguiebed  a  benefactor.  Hay  I  humbly  aakof  you,  Sir,  thatby  yourself  or  some 
intalligent  ftiend  furnlibed  with  ample  family  doouments,  you  will  came  to  be 
made  a  history  or  memoir  of  his  life,  to  be  depoeitadin  the  Archivesof  this  tJni- 
varaity,  and  to  be  preaarred  with  ui  sa  a  perpetual  Memorial  of  hist 

With  every  senUment  of  gratltod*  and  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  bo,  Bir, 
Your  moat  obliged,  meet  obedient, 
&  Ttrj  humble  servant. 

Els*  SiTLn,  President,  in  the  name  of  the 
President  A  Fellow*  of  Yale  College  in 

New  Haven,  Conneoticnt. 
Boo.  DuBLiT  Nonw,  Eeqr. 

Of  alemhan,  SnOblk,  Great  Britain, 

If  ember  of  Parliament  for  Great  Grimsby, 
Hamilton  Blraet,  Piccadilly,  London. 

vol..  zzm.  18 
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Had  moh  »  memoir  u  wu  aollatad  in  tiio  «bon  letter  erar  been  re- 
CMTed,  we  ahonld  be  ipared  the  neceaeity  of  interrogating  the  Gtded 
lineemente  of  the  canvaa  for  those  personal  trails  which  are  alwajri 
■ought  after  in  a  diatingaULed  oharacter. 

In  addition  to  thia  excellent  portrait,  there  ia  lodged  among  the  cfaiu« 
treasures  of  the  College  which  bean  his  name,  an  article  which  is  rai- 
ned not  only  for  its  intriado  worth  and  its  aaaociations,  but  eapedall;  ai 
it  presenta  another  truthful  representation  of  the  Qoremor'B  features.  It 
is  nothing  lees  than  his  Silver  Snttf  Box^  on  the  shell  cover  of 
which  is  elabonttelj  carved  In  bass  relief  an  elegant  profile  lilenees  of 
the  Goveraor's  head.  Thia  was  likewise  procured  by  the  careful  proTi- 
denoe  of  President  Stiles,  in  the  year  previous  to  his  Bucceuful  applica- 
tion for  the  painting.  As  a  passage  in  hia  diary  oontains  all  we  know 
of  ita  history,  the  following  entry,  made  in  1  ?8B,  May  1st,  is  transcribed 
verbatim :  **  This  day  I  bought  of  Caleb  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Wallingf' d,  an 
anUque  Silver  Snuff  Box,  of  the  East  India  Yale,  the  Turtle  Sheli'cover 
was  neatly  it  elegantly  charged  with  the  Govemor^a  Head  in  Alto 
fieliavo  (bauio  relievo)  and  his  coat  of  arms.  I  gave  fourty  ahill'gs  fi>r 
k ;  and  do  now  deposit  it  in  the  Archives  of  Yale,  as  a  Memorial  of 
ita  prtneipal  Benebctor."  To  which  he  appends  n  brief  aketdi  of  Im 
life,  and  adds,  "In  1755,  Major  Elihu  Hall,  of  Waltiogf'd,  brot  fron 
England  this  Snuff  Box,  presented  by  some  of  the  Governor's  fiunily  to 

Mr. Yale  of  Wallingford.     It  haa  at  length  come  into  my  hands 

and  b  now  depoaited  in  tlie  ArchiTea  of  the  College  named  afi»  the 
Governor  Yale  College." 

Them  two  are  beKered  to  be  the  only  oriffinal  anthenlic  likenestes  of 
Oov.  Tale  now  existing  in  this  country,  though  various  copieef  ^*-^ 

■  Thii  box  it  oval  in  form  and  oontains  on  Iha  top  of  tha  eoTar,  oarvod  in  * 
manner  umilsrto  tht  likuMMoa  tha  inude,  the  IsmiljCoat  of  Anna,  nndenuitk 
which  is  Inaaribed  tba  oiotto,  PB.£MITU  VIRTVIIS  GLORIA. 

Around  the  adge  ef  tha  box,  on  Uu  oalaide,  are  engravsd  the  foUowing  is- 

On  one  side— QUE  ELIHIJ  TALE  EFFIO.  &  ABMOR. 

On  tha  other— Cou.  Yu.  Ex.  Doho  Vrm*,  Sulu. 

And  on  tha  bottom  of  tba  box,  in  roo^  obarseten,  m  if  aoted  on  bj  Ma« 

ehamioal  agant,  ITSSi  probably  iadioatipg  tha  ^ear  in  wbioh  itwuimportai- 

f  A  finely  angrsTed  oapj  of  tlje  portrait  in  Trambtdl  Qallary,  axacntad  m 

oeppar  by  Daggett,  Hiaman  A  Oo.,  about  £ft«an  yeai*  ainoa,  haa  baea  reaantly 

traood  out,  and  woald  bars  batD  aonght  to  amballiah  thia  nnmber  of  Iba  Tak 

IJtsrary  Hagaiine  had  it  not  bean  so  injorad  by  Are  aa  to  rander  it  nafit  lor 
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b«en  published  aod  an  now  extant,  execnted  on  Tarious  materials  and 
with  varioiu  degreea  of  accuracy. 

^Hiare  was,  bowerer,  an  aograTed  likeness  of  Got.  Yale  sent  to  the 
College  at  an  early  period,  under  which  waa  placed,  in  Uanoacript,  the 
following  ioecription : 

Emena  ouammi  nai  D.  D.  Emhu  Talk, 

JjOhdimihsh  AaMiani. 
Ea  virl  qdI  m«riUB  UDd«9  ob  faata  per  orli* 
Bxtrsmoi  iam,  inclfta  Umt,  d«dit. 
.£qiH>T  anni  tnmidam,  guai  addozit  ab  lodH, 
Qqm  Die  (panitmnDtfleant*  mann; 
lueitiK  taiuliru,  at  nootu  Iom  doitiisc& 
Hioebiu,  kb  owiduii  p«Uit  «t  lUe  plagii. 
Dnm  mem  gnt»  muiet  nomsD  landesqua  Yalxnuh 
*   Cuilabimt  SoBOLis,  Qnknimiqne  Patsdi.* 
Which  has  been  thus  imitated  by  Dr.  Peicival : 

Bebold  the  aaa  for  geaeroiia  dead*  nuowii'd. 

Who  Id  remoteit  regiopi  won  hie  fame ; 
With  wIm  muaiBoeDe«  he  loattar'd  roand 

His  iraalth  thai  o'er  the  iM  from  India  cama. 
PrtHn  v«at«ra  r«aliiii  he  hide  dark  ignoraoee  fly, 

A*  flie*  the  night  before  the  dawning  raja : 
So  long  ■■  gratafol  Iwaonii  beat,  ahall  high 

Yjj.t.'»  aoD*  and  pioni  father*  ting  his  praiee.| 
In  fbnning  an  estimate  of  Qor,  Yale's  character,  conjecture  mnst  sup- 
ply what  history  has  omitted  ;  and  yet  enough  has  been  recorded  to  de- 
fine with  precision  ibi  most  prominent  traita.  But  bis  open  and  manly 
countenance,  as  presented  in  the  likenesses  referred  to,  furnish  the  most 
unequivocal  testimony  to  his  upright  and  whole-souled  natnre.  In 
studying  hia  eipresssion  our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  the  air  of 
fraokneas  and  good  humor  that  pervades  his  features.  We  hardly  need 
to  b«  told  that  the  fine  figure  before  m  is  ihat  of  a  millionaire,  who, 
with  a  brow  tmfiirrowed  by  care  and  a  heart  unoorrupted  by  the  deceit- 
tiilness  of  riches,  has  retired  from  the  turmoil  of  life  amid  "  troops  of 
friends  "  to  enjoy  a  green  old  ^e  in  ^ffuung  around  him  happiuess  and 
plenty.    In  an  article  on  "  Elibu  Yale,"  published  in  the  American  Lite- 

*  It  ii  perhaps  neediest  to  elate  that  thelut  two  lines  of  this  intoription 
-were  adopted  as  a  motto  bj  The  Yale  Literary  MagaziDa  at  itt  oataet,  and  in 
eonneotion  with  a  modest  wood  out  ofthe  OoTemor,  have  appeared  on  the  titla 
pua  of  eaeh  laane  since  the  first  number,  so  that  now  both  motto  and  likeueaa 
possess  for  ever;  Talensian  a  kind  of  olasaio  aasctit;. 

f  In  Vol.  I,  Ko.  6,  of  this  Uagsnne  may  be  foimd  sereral  metricsl  transla- 
tiona  of  the  tame  ttania. 
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rtry  Maguine  for  August,  IB48,  occurs  tbe  following  hap|ty  stroke: 
'  Notwithstanding  tlie  huge  wig*  he  has  on — a  fiubion  pecaliv  to 
those  days — w«  siJII  see  enough  of  tbe  shape  of  his  head,  and  or  bis 
open  generoQs  looking  features,  to  assure  us  that  he  loved  a  good  joke,  s 
good  bargain,  and  a  good  dinner."  Hat  he  poaseseed  tact  and  addren 
in  the  arts  of  traffic  as  well  as  enterprise  and  thrift  is  not  improbable^ 
but  ihe  respect,  esteem  and  affection  which  be  won  from  his  cotemportriai, 
place  his  uprightness  and  integrity  beyond  question.  Horeover,  with  si! 
hie  manifest  edacity  for  physical  and  sodal  enjoyment,  we  instinctirelj 
pronounce  him  a  candid  and  liberal  minded  man,  and  are  not  surprised  st 
the  result  when  tbe  unwelcome  acraples  induced  by  hia  connection  witlis 
dominant  sect,  came  into  conflict  with  bis  generous  impulses.  His  decisiM 
is  worthy  of  a  philosopher  and  a  Chrirtain,  and  contains  a  lesson  whereby 
many  in  later  days  who  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  tolerent  spirit 
would  do  well  to  profit;  "  the  buuness  of  good  men  is  to  spread  reli- 
gion and  learning  among  mankind,  without  being  too  fondly  attacked  to 
particular  tenets  about  wbich  the  world  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be, 
agreed.  Besides,  if  tiie  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  be  mut 
agreeable  to  Scripture  and  primitive  practice,  there's  no  better  way  to 
make  men  sensible  of  it,  than  by  giving  them  good  teaming."  Another 
concomitant  of  eminence  and  virtue  is  not  wanting  in  the  case  of  Got- 
Yale;  he,  like  all  thu  great  and  good  before  and  afler  him  has  had  bis 
traducers.  We  would  not  question  the  truth  or  propriety  of  that  a- 
eeptum  to  his  good  deeds,  which,  with  unwonted  fidelity  has  been  irtcor- 

*  We  will  also  lake  tb«  Ubsrtj  of  qnoting  bom  tha  ■am*  loiiroa  a  not*  on 
this  head-dress  which  coDstitntea  so  prominent  ■  fsstnra  in  the  GoTarnor') 
portriH : 

"  Id  the  tim«  of  Got.  Tala,  large  wige  of  tsHodi  fashion*  and  colors,  vers 
maeb  ia  vogne.  They  ware  wroaght  lnt«  a  net  work  and  enrlad  with  grtat 
care  and  expense— ^oma  being  onrlsd  all  ovw,  lika  that  worn  by  th*  Ot>*amap— 
others  enrlad  only  at  the  bottom — othera  etill  with  the  and  formed  iaio  a  cae  or 
tail,  whioh  wai  eofferad  to  bang  st  full  leagth  npon  the  thonldsts,  or  done  np  is 
fold*  so  that  it  wonld  flap  Dp  and  down  n  tb«  wearer  rode  apon  horseback  The 
more  aipansive  wigs,  (or  periwigs  as  they  ware  formerly  called,  and  aomatiiSM 
perukes,)  were  made  of  hantan  bairont  from  the  heads  either  of  titelivingar 
the  dead ;  while  the  cheaper  were  made  of  hur  ent  from  the  mauea  or  taili  of 
borsea.  Difinea,  and  aometims*  other  mm,  wore  white  wigs,  like  tha  ona  leea 
in  tbe  portrait  of  Prea.  Stiles,  id  the  gallery  of  painting*  oonnacted  with  Tale 
Collie.  In  those  day*,  wigs  were  worn  not  marely  for  baldneaa,  but  tor  om*- 
roent,  and  by  all  who  could  afford  them.  Stndants  wore  them  during  OoUafcelih, 
and  aa  much  thought  tbey  mast  have  s  new  ooa  to  gradoate  in,  aa  they  now 
tbtnk  tbey  mnit  have  a  new  eoat  for  that  pnrpoae." 
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porated  into  his  epitaph ;  nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  lean,  were  the 
details  of  his  private  history  transinitted  to  us,  that  a  sway  in  (he 
Indiee,  so  absolute,  had  betrayed  him  into  some  indiscretions  and  ex- 
travagandes;  but  "To  err  is  human," and  gratitude,  not  tosay  (Parity, 
will  find  enough  to  commend  while  detraction  and  ralumny  hear  d«- 
cisire,  though  nnwilling  testimony  to  hit  superior  merits. 

President  Clap  remark  :  "  He  was  a  gentleman  who  greatly  abound- 
ed in  good  humor  and  generosity,  as  well  as  in  wei^Ui.''  Of  U»t.  Yale's 
generotity,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  striking  feature  of  hia  character, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak.  Were  the  memorable  endowment, 
which  will  trauBmit  his  name  to  remotest  oges,  the  only  iDBtaoce  that  is 
recorded  of  his  benevolence,  the  mere  mention  of  it  would  be  eulogy 
enough  ;  while  his  donations  to  the  parish  of  Wrexham  indicate  that 
hia  liberality  was  not  accidental,  and  that  it  sprung  from  no  mercenary 
motive,  but  from  a  principle  of  his  nature.  But  it  is  not  from  the  num- 
ber nor  the  amount  of  his  gratuities,  so  much  as  from  the  circumstances 
attending  them,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  posterity. 
He  gave,  not  to  the  Tale  College  of  the  present  day,  claimed  by  a  na- 
tion and  known  to  the  world,  but  to  a,  humble  colonial  school,  which 
had  hardly  secured  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ;"  and  to  this,  not 
in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  when  its  benediction  could  give  oclat  to 
the  bestowal,  but  iu  the  critical  period  of  its  history,  when,  amid  the 
discouragement  of  friends,  it  was  struggling  between  life  and  death. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  a  worthy  cause  was  suffering  for 
ud,  and  in  conscienldously  following  llie  dictates  of  a  generous  nature, 
regardless  of  psraottal  considerations,  he  has  unconsciously  secured  to 
himself  that  immortality  for  which  myriads  of  the  selfishly  ambitious 
have  lived  and  died  in  vain.  Verily,  in  the  words  of  his  own  family 
motto,  "  Premium  virtatjs  Gloria,"  but  this  noble  act  teaches  a  higher 
lesson ;  and  may  we  uot  hope  that  its  richest  fruit  is  yet  to  be  realized 
in  those,  who,  inspired  by  this  illustrious  example  of  benevolence,  shall 
"  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters,"  to  be  found  by  oorniug  generations  t 
Many  are  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  whence  are  issuing  the  most 
u^nt  appeals  to  those  who  are  blessed  with  this  world's  goods,  for  the 
illumination  of  knowledge  and  truth.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  performed,  of  happiness  conferred,  or  of  gratitude 
received,  to  move  the  heart  of  benevolence  and  humanity,  the  "  name 
and  praises"  of  Elihu  Yale  should  be  a  standing  exhortation  for  all 
coming  time  to  "  go  and  do  likewise."  Though  in  comparison  with  the 
lot  of  many  of  Fortune's  &Torites,  whom    the   world  calls  great,  no 
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conapicnoiis  nicha  id  the  Templ«  of  Fune  hM  yet  been  anigo«d  to  (bit 
worthy  penonage,  his  g^loiy  n  tecure ;  for  it  is  ingrafted  in  the  cfaeiMi- 
iog  remembranoe  of  poaterity,  and  will  eontinue  to  Mgment  and  flour- 
ish to  long  as  a  "grateful  heart  remuoa"  to  echo  the  glad  exdamatkm 
of  thouaanda  who  have  gone  before  : — 

Diu  TLORiu  Alha  Matn  TALBNSIA  ! 

i,  s.  w. 
Taui  Coumb,  April,  1BB8. 


jfilog  Ja)f)t0|tcra. 

Por  th«  Mraod  of  tha  rdo-drop*.  wbieh  fall  from  the  mtm 
T^)  tha  «tir  «f  tha  budding  wd  balm  aeantad  laaraa, 
To  tha  rippla  of  brooki,  wlura  tha  long  ■•dgci  cUa^ 
Aad  tha  froga  hollow  aroaking,  ii  btUling  tha  ipring, 
To  tha  mnrmnn  which  ataal  orar  meadow  and  lea, 
Whara  bwily  buiEta  the  "  bright  beltad  baa," 
To  the  thonaand  glad  voteaa  which  menilj-  aay, 
She  bringath  tha  aonnda  of  r^oieing  alway, 

Tha  DMRy  and  nmrieal  May. 
Uatwr 
And  hear  tha  gtad  tonea  of  the  ahildran  who  loolt, 
For  the  cretaei  which  ereap  o'er  tha  braait  of  the  broolc, 
Or  aeak  for  tha  haanta  where  the  violet  1i«a, 
*Uid  the  green  of  tha  aarth,  and  the  bine  of  the  ikiea. 
To  tha  aong  of  the  bird,  aa  11  ehaarily  ainga 
On  the  boqgh,  where  the  Beat  of  the  oriole  awlnga, 
Whara  roaa-tintad  bloiaomi  ara  brightening  tha  aptay 
She  bringeth  tha  bnda,  and  Aa  bloaaomi  alway. 

The  balmy  and  baanliftil  Hay. 

An  ye,  who  in  languor  and  we&rinaaa  lean 
From  the  caaement,  which  opea  od  a  landacape  of  green. 
All  ye,  who  amid  the  earth -etnif^Ia  and  strife. 
Keep  flreah  the  awaat  draama  of  your  earlier  lit*. 
And  hear  tha  low  tireatfainga  of  apirita  which  yearn 
For  tha  bleaaing  and  joy  of  tha  Fait  to  return 
'Hid  tha  iparkling  of  dew,  and  the  ennihina  of  day, 
Aa  haply  aoma  Toiee  in  entreaty  ahall  laj, 

"Bring  dawto  my  ipirit,  oh  !  Hay." 
Liatont 
Pale  atndant,  and  tarn  from  thy  rolnma  to  leak 
On  the  golden -elaapad  pagea  of  Ifatura'a  own  tMiok, 
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Bob;  meNhMit,  vtto  aUll  throogh  this  aniubiiM  wnvH  w« 
On  thy  brow  Hid  thy  bowm  the  thadoT  of  mt«. 
Leave  ledgtr,  and  aonnter,  and  detk  to  their  lot. 
For  NatnTs'i  arithmetja  -waarietti  Dot; 
Hot  abeadda  the  bright  link*  of  tha  honntotha  day  I 
How  da  mnttipliea  beantiaB  and  Uaaiingi,  alvaf  I 
tar  mMTj,  nmnUIewit  Haj. 

Haj  Toioe*,  Hay  vhiaper^  ataal  tenderly  in, 
'Uid  the  noiie  ot  the  wortihop,  the  fsotcrj'a  din, 
And  tell  the  poor  ohlldrea  of  labor  and  pun, 
That  the  joya  of  the  ipring  time  are  coming  again. 
To  tbo««  who  •oaree  know  of  tte  beanty  that  liea 
AU  blnahlng  and  bright,  'neath  the  auile  of  the  aUw. 
Pore  breath  of  the  apriogi  to  this  earth  tainted  day 
ThoD  oomeel  with  beniaona  holy  aliray. 

The  pure  and  the  peaee  faring  Hay  I 
LUtenI 
Oh,  weary  and  anxiaai,  and  lorrowfnl  breast. 
Still  thrilliDg  with  paailonate  aanae  of  nnreat. 
And  know  that  aa  anre  aa  the  aim  after  rain, 
Life'i  beaaty  and  frathnMa  are  G«iiiing  again 
To  the  hearti  whioh  ahall  liat,  to  the  laaaona  they  teaeh 
Theae  Toioea  of  May,  with  tliair  mnaioal  apeeeh. 
Oh  I  listening  to  theie,  the  Iodo  spirit  Bhall  gay, 
"  An  angel  bath  walked  with  my  wanderiogi  lo  day," 

Tht  beanllAil  angel  of  Hay  I 


%  ©nerg  —  ? 

Tentm  homanaa  genti  alaa  addldit  EJna  enim  dono,  femntar  bomlnea  et 
volant;  ingena  patetjanna  oommeroli  et  fit  mimdiiB  perrini. 

Baoon,  Bibtoru  YwnoKmi. 

Kow,  a  franda  I  have  foande 

That  I  well  nother  baone  ds  oiine. 

For,  of  all  &ende«  in  felde  or  tonne 

Ever,  Qrameroy,  myn  owne  pnrae. — Ou>  Ballad. 

What  aong  the  Sireni  aang,  or  what  name  Aohillaa  aaanmed  when  ha  hid  him- 
aelf  among  women,  thongh  pnuling  qnsetioni,  are  not  beyond  all  eonjectare. 
Bnt  here  is  a  question  above  antiqaartam ;  not  to  be  reaolved  by  man,  nor  easily, 
perhaps,  by  ipirlta,  aseept  wa  eooanlt  the  prorindal  gnardiana  or  tntelary  ob- 
awratura.  Sia  Tamut  fiaowxa,  Htduouthia. 
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How  and  whiul     Tbnt's  what  I  wtuit  to  know. 

Who  was  Camper  HniiMrt  Who  wrote  D«  Irottatione  Ghristil 
Who  wu  th«  man  in  tlia  Iron  Mask  t  Was  lb«re  erer  such  a  book  u 
Do  Tribu*  Impoetoribui  I  Who  suuck  Bill;  Patterson  I  Who  bit  db 
Divert 

All  these,  mj  friend,  though  among  the  knotdest  of  queries,  are  of 
tlie  mott  infantine  aimplicity,  compared  with  ffow  eon  a/eUow  raiae  Mc 
wiTtdf 

I  turned  round  on  my  etool  twice  And  a  third  time,  and  at  each  revo- 
lution rolled  it  over  in  my  brain.  I  looked  at  it  back  and  front,  now 
laterally,  then  longilntUnally ;  peared  at  it  edge-wise,  comer- wise,  top 
and  bottom-wise ;  took  a  deitrni  and  unistral  view.  Frustni.  It  wu 
opaque,  solid,  impregnable.  It  reminded  me  of  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx,  the  eternal  Sphinx,  the  granite  melancholy  Sphinx,  that  gazeth 
fixedly  and  erermore  out  on  the  dead  and  noiseless  desert. 

"  True,"  cried  I,  and  in  excess  of  joy  threw  ray  stool  out  of  the  win- 
dow, •'  why  didn't  I  think  of  that  before  1  The  last  of  the  Pharaohs  is 
not  yet  dead.  The  arena  is  still  open  for  the  bold  gladiator.  Still  lives 
the  Royal  Bengal." 

I  put  on  my  bat.  I  went  and  did  it.  0  weatih  of  Icdtea,  philoMT 
pbers'  stones,  Golconda  diamonds.  Sooth  Sea  Schemes,  and  alchemical 
dreams  I  My  wallet  grew  as  spherical  as  a  Dutch  alderman.  I  fell  as 
comfortable  as  a  green  turtle.  It  became  noised  abroad.  Hy  friends 
thronged  around. 

"  Dooaed  luck,"  drawled  Jonea. 

"  Reglar  adept,"  said  Smitli. 

"Splendid  play,"  whispered  Brown. 

**0no  of  'em,"  cbnckled  Thompson. 

"  My  dtar  fellow,  would  it  inconvenience  you  to  loan  me  a  Y  for  a 
day  or  two  V  insinuatod  Johnson. 

I  immediately  took  a  better  view  of  human  nature.  I  hug^;ed  all  my 
friends,  and  then  hugged  myself  fur  having  them ;  made  up  nay  mind 
philosophen  were  fools,  Diogenes  especially  ; — that  lamp  business,  yon 
know.  I  read  Fourier  and  Horace  Greeley,  I  spoke  of  fininding  a 
Society,  a  communistic  association,  the  immortal  Q.  X.  Z.  All  my 
friends  exclaimed  Splendid!  Just  the  thing  for  kindred  spirits  likeonrs. 
All  we  wanted  was  to  raise  a  little  more  wind.  I  did  it;  a  hurricane; 
the  one  that  blew  away  the  gooee  with  the  golden  eggs.  The  tiger  left 
me  in  the  spoliarium.  My  wallet  was  as  lean  aa  a  poet  at  the  end  of 
an  epic  What  did  I  caret  Friendi;  the  immortal  Q.  X.  Z^a.  I 
hastened  thither. 
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"What did  I  tell  70a r  oroatedJotiM. 

"  R«gli«r  aic,"  remarked  Smith. 

"  Spoooej  play,"  sneored  BrowD. 

"Oreea  'om,"  added  HiompBOn. 

"  You  iM/vmoi  Btrindlor,"  yelled  Johnson,  "when  are  yon  going  to 
give  me  baok  that  postage  atampr 

"But,"  iulerpoaad  I,  "oomrnQniamt    The  Q.  X.  /.'et" 

"Leave.    Misule.     TraTel,"  etc.,  chorused  all. 

I  left  my  frienda.  Diogenea  was  a  pretty  senrible  man,  after  all.  I 
read  MaohiaTelli,  Hobbea,  and  l^mon  of  Athena.  What  wai  to  W 
done)  I  determined  to  iorrow.  EzeellMit  way,  aa  &r  as  it  goes.  I 
didn't  care  whether  it  waa  a  hod  of  coal  or  a  clean  ahirt,  a  chew  of 
Mother  Uiller'a  or  a  chair,  an  X  or  a  bottle  of  XX, — I  borrowed  it.  I 
never  bought  any  booka,  for  I  naed  my  fHends.  But  alas !  alaa  I 
Peeo  Atru 
VUntt  f  vttittira. 
Would  yon  believe  it  ?  Some  aotually  had  the  audacity  to  don  me  I  X 
inetaDtly  uw  they  were  no  gentlemen,  and  as  such,  etraighttrny  tnmed 
them  Mit  oi  my  room,  kicking  a  small  one  down  stairs.  I  abhor  such 
meamieea,  and  never  keep  company  with  low  fellows.  Bnt  people  are 
such  fools!  I  hare  made  up  my  mind  that  I  am  before  the  age,  and 
Dorar  shall  be  appreciated.  Instead  of  receiving  proper  credit  for  my 
spirit  among  acquaintances,  I  found  I  could  get  no  credit  at  all.  I  bid 
them  a  gentlemanly  farewell. 

Real  genius,  however,  is  not  often  left  in  the  lurch.  After  a  little 
thought,  I  broke  my  1^,  caught  the  measles,  seiied  a  severe  cold,  and 
sent  the  doctor  bill  home  to  the  old  gent.  How  no  one  can  accuse  me 
of  being  an  undutiful  eon;  but  when  my  (ather  showed  so  little  confi- 
denoe  in  me,  as  positively  to  write  to  Professor  Whaokor  about  saob  a 
triSe,  I  conscientiously  indulged  in  a  feeling  skin  to  contempt  for  such 
Httleneui.  In  fitct  I  was  inlMisety  di^^oated.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
bioQ  that,  after  sndli  mean,  shabby,  crusty,  and  niggardly  conduct  on  his 
part,  the  relations  hitherto  existing  between  us  must  necessarily  cease, 
unless  he  tendered  the  tena  and  a  proper  apolc^.  On  second  thoughts, 
hoverer,  I  bnmt  the  letter.  I  recollected  what  some  great  man  said  of 
a  oontemptnous  silence.     Such  I  maintained. 

I  next  turned  my  attention  to  dealing  in  pasteboard.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  branches  of  the  Stationery  business.  For  a  while  I  found  it 
very  profitable.  But  when  I  make  a  positive  statement  that  a  thing  is 
just  so,  it  reflects  on  my  honor  to  have  it  doubted.    Moreover,  although 
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I  wM  10  kind  M  altnyi  to  htn  a  deck  •boat  m»  for  tbe  nse  of  my 
friendi,  they  got  to  inHttiBg  on  using  one  ot  their  own  eren  in  mj 
room,  tliut  CMuing  a  slur  on  inj  diaraotoc  for  bospitalitf,  wfaioh  ii  ivrj 
nice.  But  my  genial  temper  put  up  with  this,  with  more,  e««B  to  le- 
monng  a  looking-g^aM  that  happened  to  bang  at  an  angle  from  the  wall, 
till  one  day,  wbw  by  the  merest  aocid«at  they  notioed  that  three  Jaeks 
had  hq»pened  to  ilip  up  my  sleevei  they  wwe  so  indelicate  aa  to  hint, 

nny,flwear  with  the  most  ungentlenumly  distinctness,  that  I  waa  a . 

Bat  I  cannot  defile  my  pen  with  snoh  improper  evprenions.  Snffiee  it 
to  say  that  I  tbraahed  them  all  so&ndly — ,  I  mean  woald  haTe  done 
so — ;  did  ohallenge  them  erary  (me  to  a  oollation  of  Colts,  and  mmld 
undoubtedly  have  made  every  mother's  eon  of  them  lute  the  dnst  at 
dead  as  door  nails,  had  not  a  riolent  fever  and  the  main  strength  ot  a 
doctor  and  two  nnraas  prevented  me  from  attending. 

Adversity  don't  ditooursge  the  tme  man.  I  next  turned  my  hand  to 
rpotiling,  I  can't  recommend  this  bnaiaets.  In  less  than  two  weds 
my  wardrobe  waa  reduced  to  two  shirts  and  one  suit  Hy  old  gent  be- 
gan to  have  an  extremely  ill  tqunion  of  the  thieving  disnctor  of  Sto* 
deuta.  But  as  one  of  my  cbaracteriitios  is  indomitable  enei^,  I  mi^t 
have  kept  in  it  longer,  but  for  the  ingratitude  of  a  friend.  In  a  fit  of 
absenoe  of  mind,  I  happened  to  get  30  on  a  watch  he  had  lent  me— a 
very  •econd-rata  Feter  Funk,  at  that  Notwithstanding  I  set  the  mat- 
ter in  the  clearest  possible  light — indeed  promised  to  redeem  it  aome- 
time — he  waa  such  a  mud  beaded  booby  that  he  oouldn't  see.  At 
length,  I  fait  constrained  to  toll  him  so.  It  grieves  ma  to  say  that  he 
aacisted  me  out  of  his  room.  I  pard<Hied  him,  of.  course,  aa  he  evi> 
d«itly  did  it  in  ignorance  of  th*>  rules  of  gentlemanly  poJitenees. 

After  some  deliberation,  I  renounced  this  method  of  raising  the  wind, 
and  weiittonmrwi^my/iiM.  This  was  eminently  soooaMfaL  After  a 
pretty  wide  experience,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  consuentioudy,  it  is  the 
very  besL  Not  only  did  my  wardrobe  iucrease  like  Jtnafa'e  gourd,  bat 
the  necessaries  of  life  flowed  in,  in  abundance.  Begatding  those  latter 
for  example,  after  a  careful  canvass  of  New  Haven,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
slake  my  reputation  that  a  man  of  even  mediocre  abilities  may  thai 
procure  10  oyster  suppers,  62s  segars,  160  games  biUiards,  70  plugs  of 
tobacoo,  with  the  whole  of  their  atteudant  drinks  [  It  has  ita  attmidant 
difficulties,  but  these  a  man  of  metal  always  takes  pleasure  in  enrmouDt- 
ing.  I  may  bint  at  one  or  two  little  modes  which  may  be  profiubly  pot 
into  practice.  Ask  a  friend  to  take  supper  with  you.  When  it  is  mA\ 
over,  put  your  hand  into  your  breast  pocket.    Jerk  it  away  suddenly, 
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with  &  Btan  of  honor.  Then  div«  franticim;  into  ever;  receu  of  your 
clothing,  one  after  another.  Friend  aatoniaiiecl.  Aske  irhat'e  upt 
With  a  tremeodotu  objurgation  infonn  him  that  you  bare  left  jour 
pocJcet-book  in  your  room.  He  will  probably  Mt  you  at  ewe  by  aettlmg 
the  Boot  If  not,  nn  your  face.  If  th«  indindnsl  at  the  bar  be  a  gen- 
tleman, of  conrse  yon  will  find  bo  difficnlty.  If  he  aint,  flzing  on  him  a 
aad  but  slera  eye,  ddiberately  pnll  <M  your  ooat  At  this  stage  he  will 
probably  look  ecared,  and  eay  all  right.  Bat  if  he  looks  wicked,  tnoki 
up  his  sleeveB,  and  oatohee  bold  of  the  neck  of  a  decanter,  hand  your 
coat  acroaa  the  counter  with  the  ntmoet  snavity,  and  insiBt  on  its  being 
kept  till  to-moiTow  morning,  when  yon  will  call  round.  If  he  baa  tbe 
alighteat  hnmanity,  he  will  not  turn  yon  out  half  naked  to  the  mercy  of 
the  n^t  A  big  note  ought  to  provide  a  man  with  at  loast  three  sup- 
pers before  being  changed,  but  the  note  of  a  bank  lately  broke — that  U 
the  purse  of  Fortunatns,  better,  any  time,  4han  aa  much  Cdifomia  goliL 
But  all  good  things  have  an  end.  This  method  has  its  iaconvenienosL 
I  waa  obl^ied  to  keep  a  notioe  on  my  door  all  ths  tiraa,  to  the  effiiet 
that  I  was  out  of  town.  My  path  down  Chapel  Street  became  aa  sinu- 
ous in  the  day-lime,  as  it  naually  was  at  night.  I  was  conatraioed  to 
lay  out  the  gronnd  plan  of  a  Virginia  worm-fence  every  time  I  went  to 
Poet  Inquiriea  were  made  as  to  my  addreei.  Polile  notee  came  from 
Lawyer  Pokdmnp.  Now  I  dislike  meddling,  and  deteet  litigation.  I 
gave  up  Fanning  my  faee,  and  oeou^aed  myself  with  ZiMrotur*. 

I  mentioned  before  that  I  have  not  been  ^^redated.  I  repeat  iL 
Notwithstanding  that  I  am  one  of  the  best  wriieis  in  college,  yet,  to 
their  everlasting  inbmy,  my  dasBmates  bare  studiously  alighted  nw. 
Tutors  have  be«i  eqnal  aate^  Nobody  ever  yet  voted  me  an  essay,  nor 
eren  an  editorship,  (thongh  I  doubt  whether  I  would  have  accepted  the 
latter.)  Merely  ont  of  jealousy,  the  editors  of  the  Lit  never  a^ed  me 
for  an  article.  Vengeance  is  sweet  I  repaid  (hem.  Voted  myself  ui 
editor.  Published  artidee  full  of  bidi^  oontenapt,  of  withering  wreasm. 
Any  skeptic  of  my  abilities  I  proudly  refer  to  those  periodiotUs,  Ths 
Bowm  Knitb,  Tbx  Sf>rr  Box,  and  the  whole  issue  ofTni  Yau  Roabsr. 
I  did  more.  A  confidential  fiiend  informed  me  that  tlba  very  day  of  the 
appesrenoeof  my  annihilating  article  on  the  Scramble  and  Rill,  and 
Raw  Bead  and  Bloody  Bone  Societiee,  several  members  of  these  frater- 
nities were  seen  to  wear  mourning — on  their  moustaches  I  But  of 
course  I  did  not  overlook  the  remuneration.  It  was  not  mnoh,  but  then 
this  is  such  a  gantlemanly  business,  I  stuck  to  it  as  long  as  possible. 

When  this  run  out,  and  while  casting  about  for  some  other  mMhod, 
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I  uMfiillj'  put  in  K  few  we«ks  in  the  Ghiiri^  SutMcription  Dodge.  Tbe 
namber  of  aeed;  miuioBkriM,  diiapidated  olergymfln,  foriora  widows, 
M  cetera,  thtt  I  prasentad  to  tbe  sjmpiitiiizii^  feetiags  of  m^  anod&tes 
wv  heart- reading.  FeDowa  who  can't  ^t  on  class  or  Rocietj  comniit- 
teea,  with  tome  funds  at  their  command,  will  find  thit  a  pleaaant  and 
remanerative  employmeDt  for  a  short  time. 

When  I  got  throngh  this,  I  was  nearly  on  my  beam  ends.  I  tboogfat 
and  thought,  bat  tlia  more  I  thought,  the  more  I  oouldn't  think  of  any- 
thing. With  my  last  red  I  inrited  my  friend  Jones  to  a  last  supper. 
Shade  of  Apicins,  what  a  snpper  1  Banquet  ofTrimalchio,  what  a  feast  l 
Elysium  ot  Epicurus,  what  a  caronsal  I 

Some  hare  said  that  I  weathered  Point  Judith  that  night.  Hiis  is  a 
malicious  falsehood.  '  On  the  contrary,  I  returned  to  my  room  and  sat 
down  to  think.  My  eye  fell  on  a  book.  It  was  the  rare  and  cnrion 
Isagoge  Magioo— Medico — Nscromantioa  of  Uie  fcmons  Basque  wii- 
zard,  Quien  Sabe  Qui«).  It  lay  open  at  the  seventeenth  Sdinlala, — 
onsHM  tylphiu  et  aerit  tpirihu  twenon  Apollyanem  iptvm  exdtandi  modtu. 

"Thrice  greatest  Hermes,"  mased  I.  "  Strange  that  this  should  hare 
escaped  me.  Who  better  oould  raise  the  wind  than  the  Prince  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Air." 

I  delineated  the  mystic  pentagram,  turned  round  on  my  left  toe  three 
times,  muttered  an  Are  backwardu, — somebody  knocked — somebody 
walked  in.  As  he  wasn't  dressed  in  blaek,  and  had  no  hoofs,  I  sop- 
posed  it  was  somebody  that  owed  me  money,  and  ao  informed  him  that 
Mr.  Bcroggs  (that's  me)  had  gone  to  the  country,  and  didn't  eipect  to 
return  for  sevens  weeka.    Upon  which  heremaiked — 

"Ah,  yes.  I  see  you  forget  me.  I  have  the  pieaanre  of  1>eiDg  tbe 
Old  Boy,  at  yonr  serriee,  otherwise  called  Sir  Urian,  fsmiliarly  known 
to  my  friends  aa  Old  Nick,  Anld  Homie,  Clootie^  and  such  likeu  Others 
call  me  the  Adversary,  the  Slanderer,  the  Father  of  Ues,  bat  araoi^  my 
oldeat  acqnaintancea,  the  Hebrews,  I  am  betitled  the  Prince  of  Fliea 
and — " 

"The  devil  yon  are,"  exclaimed  I. 

"Exactly,"  said  he,  "yon'Tehit  it  Wonderful  shrewdneas.  I  am. 
How  are  you  f" 

" Oh,"  replied  I,  "tolerable.    Forked  end  downwards  yet" 

We  immedialely  prooeeded  to  buainess.  Remembering  Peter  Schlemil, 
I  proposed  to  barter  my  shadow  for  some  such  trifling  consideration  as 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  State  of  Connecticnt.  I  think  the  deril  mis- 
understood me,  for  be  replied  that  his  domicile  smelt  so  strongly  of 
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^adSKtan  aiK»Aj  that  it  wu  no  comibrt  to  Btaj  tWe.  I  doo't  ma 
what  be  meant,  but  as  be  Memed  to  refuse,  I  picked  up  a  pack  that  la/ 
handy,  and  began  Bbuffling.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  tbat  the  Old  Boy 
was  BO  uDgwIlemuily  a»  to  pall  down  tbe  sinister  corner  of  his  dexter 
peeper,  and  desire  me  to  inform  him  whether  I  could  perc^ve  tbe  fosrtb 
color  of  the  ipectrum  therein.  Havii^  satisfied  bim  on  thia  point,  I 
uked  wbat  propositions  he  bad  to  make. 

"Oh,  ah,"  hemmed  he,  "of  course  you  perceive  my  end  in  view." 

Aa  by  this  time  ha  had  unfolded  an  appendage  thst  looked  like  some* 
thing  between  a  whip  cord  and  a  rattlesnake,  and  was  busy  chewing 
one  end  of  it,  I  replied  with  confidence  that  I  did. 

"  Well,"  said  ha,  "  I'll  fling  you  a  millioa  and  a  halC  All  you've  got 
to  do  ie  to  write  me  an  autograph." 

I  hate  writing  autographs.  But  to  particular  friends  I  don't  mind  it- 
I  scnttobed  "  Scroggs."  Something  inustbave  been  the  matter  wilh  that 
ink.  The  big  S  and  little  s  looked  exactly  like  snakee.  The  c  seemed 
the  triangular  month  of  a  coluber  just  swallowing  the  ro,  while  tbe  two- 
gg  took  immediately  the  form  of  pitchfwka  throwing  it  back.  I  shud- 
dered ;  ro  was  thtjirit  two  klteri  of  roatUd.     I  handed  it  over. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  old  chap,  down  with  the  dust" 

As  certain  as  I  have  two  eyes,  there  stood  two  devils,  each  chewing 
the  end  of  his  tail  I 

**  Haw,  haw,  good  joke,  but  the  rocks,  the  filthy  I" 

One  made  a  dive  at  the  key  hols;  tbe  other  stuck  one  leg  up  the 
chimney. 

"  Ho  ho,  mm  load,  but  the  lucre,  the  pelf  f 

I  rushed  at  the  key  hole.    Smash,  went  my  lamp. 

"  Hi  hi,  quite  funny,  but  the  rhino,  tbe  tin  I" 

I  plunged  at  the  chimney.     Crash,  went  my  table. 

"  He  he,  very  jollv,  but  the  mopns,  the  ready  V 

I  pitched  for  tbe  key-hol&     Clatterbang,  went  my  chain. 

"  Hu  bUgtall  sell,  but  the  mint-drops,  tbe  yellow- boys )" 

I  lurched  at  tbe  chimney.  Rattleting,  went  my  bookcase.  I  stom- 
blad  and  fell. 

"  Haw  haw,  bo  ho,  bn  hu,  he  he,  hi  hi,"  reeoonded  from  half  a  dosen 
quarters  at  oncA. 

I  maintain  to  this  day  that  I  lay  there  exactly  one  second  and  a  half. 
I  impute  it  entirely  to  diablirie,  that  when  I  opened  my  eyes  it  waa 
broad  daylight,  that  I  was  lying  on  tbe  bed  instead  of  the  floor,  and 
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that  ID  plac«  of  the  deril,  then  stood  my  friend  Jonw,  oalml^  eyaing  ■ 
h«ap  of  lAstr  l^c,  table  tops,  pipes,  books,  and  oil  cans. 

"  Hallo  !"  said  I,  **  I  raised  the  devil  last  njglit.'' 

"I  rather  guess  yon  did,"  drawled  he,  (Jonee  is  a  Yaokse.)  "  Mon- 
strous drunk,  /  tell  70a.  Smashed  your  tmck  to  flinders.  Tried  ray 
best  to  stop  jon,  bat  oouldn't  do  it." 

I  immediately  peroeired  that  Jones  had  been  inebriated  the  night  pre- 
vions,  bat  didn't  hurt  his  fedings  by  telling  him  so.  I  got  np  with  a 
splitting  headache.  This  I  impute  to  the  smell  of  brinutooe  that  miut 
have  pervaded  the  apartment  the  erening  before. 

I  have  eioce  been  lying  on  my  oars.  The  versatility  of  my  genius 
will,  undoubtedly,  turn  np  something  before  long.  At  that  time,  if  suc- 
cessful, I  will  make  that  public  also,  and  unleiB  yoa  should  think  that 
the  present  article  is  without  a  moral,  I  append  the  following  inaxiin : 

Never  raise  the  devil  when  yon  wsot  to  raiee  the  wind. 


Svam  tl)e  German  of  iHaliiaro. 

At  tk«  North,  fir  ainj,  I 

Bolli  a  gnat  Ma  for  ay^—  ' 

UuMsn  by  mortal  lyt, 
BiUntlj — awfoUy— 
Bound  it  on  eTerj  hand 
Ice-to«ar*  majwtia  ttand — 
Onarding  IhU  silent  lea, 
O  rimly — iDTinciUy, 
ITarsr  thsrs  nan  liath  b«sD, 
Who  hath  aatat  baok  again 
Tolling  to  «ara  of  man 
Whiti*  this  ic*  within. 
Undsr  th«  hoi  j  starlight — 
Batb«d  in  ths  gentle  moonlight- 
Drinking  the  Rolden  annligbt — 
Kvsr  rilently— sever  seeti— 
Throbbing  eternally  there  it  hath  been. 
From  out  lifetsr  away. 
Boll  the  dark  vaTsa  for  aye. 
Of  »n  Eternity— 
Silently— a  wfnlly. 
Bound  It  on  every  hand. 
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DMth'i  ioj  barrien  tUod — 
GaardiDg  thii  lilect  im. 
Grimly — in  vin  eibly . 
N'trar  tiwre  mui  hath  been, 
Kona  of  tha  tonli  of  man 
LoMad  from  Eartli'*  &t*d  eb«n, 
Tko  could  tatani  tLgMn — 
Who  ooold  tell  mortal  kan. 
What  U  wItbiD  tbo  m» 
Of  tbia  Gtarnity. 

TerriUe  la  our  Ufa— 

In  Ita  vbola  blood-writlan  hirtory 

Oii>r  a  b*mab  atrife — 

In  ita  b^^naing,  a  myitatr— 

lb  ita  dark  eading,  an  agony. 

Terrible  is  our  deatb — 

Blaak-banging  cloud  over  Life'*  MtMng  nm — 

Io«  on  life's  foontiiD  -wlien  vinter  ia  oome — 

Darknaaa  of  night  wb«n  Life's  dayli|^t  i»  dona— 
In  tlie  booom  of  that  olond, 
Looked  by  that  cold  ioy  key. 
Far  within  tiiat  darbneaa'  ahrcad, 
RoIIe  the  aver-throbtung  tea — 

And  wo — all  we— 

Are  drifting  rapidly, 

And  floating  tilanUy, 

Into  that  unknown  ua — 

Into  Eternity, 


Ctterorg  fomentation?. 

L 
JVon  ^uia  dalteUr,  «f ixfto  littrit. 
Mt  Dam«  ia  Oram.  I  am  what  the  world  call* — an  old  soholar. 
The  tumiDg  of  manj  dictioDarisB  has  bent  my  form,  tbe  ydtow  rays  of 
the  nudnight  lamp  hare  bloaohed  and  thinaad  mj  hair,  my  eye  it  dim 
and  sunken  for  want  of  sleep,  my  face  wrinkled  and  pinohed  for  want  of 
aleep,  my  voice  bollow  and  cracked  for  want  of  nse.  I  am  not  aooua- 
tom«l  to  the  soDligfat,  and  when  I  wander  forth,  as  I  do  mice  every  few 
vMks,  I  wear  a  pair  (A  long  green  gobies.  Equipped  thna  wben  walk- 
ing feeUy  through  the  street,  boys  sometimes  ctdl  me  '  Old  Bpindle- 
sbanks,'  and  as  I  passed  a  young  woman  and  her  beau  tbe  other  day,  I 
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baud  her  vbispor,  "  look  out,  here  is  the  grtm-eyai  wuKuUr,"  If  I  iru 
Dot  a  pbiloiopher  I  Bhould  feel  hart  hj  theM  remarks,  but  u  I  am,  I 
bear  them  with  equanimity  and  pit;  those  yonng  persons'  parenta. 

Bnt  I  do  not  write  this  to  moralize ;  my  object  is,  to  relate  jay  litera- 
ry experience,  bow  I  came  to  be  an  old  acbolar,  and  what  obstacles  I  en- 
conntered,  that  those  who  intend  to  follow  in  my  footsteps  may  have  « 
map,  as  it  were,  of  the  route. 

I  will  not  say  anything  about  Greek,  for  you  have  already  sat  upon 
those  hard  bennhea  where  Tnton,  day  by  day,  doled  out  tmall  ebre^  of 
the  finely-wrought  tapestry  of  the  aooienta,  whidi  yoa  were  to  tear  in 
pieces  and  cnrefully  examine  the  color  and  texture  of  each  particalar 
thread,  wondering,  meanwhile,  where  it  belonged  and  what  part  of  the 
picture  it  formed  ;  you  have  all  in  yonr  time,  in  cold  winter  mornings 
dr^ged  your  slow  reluctant  steps  from  the  Chapel  to  the  Athenetun, 
while  cramming  with  the  concentrated  power  of  whatever  intellect  yon 
could  muster  from  a  half-asleep  brain,  the  batefiil  two  inches  of  Greek 
grammar  and  examples ;  you  have  all  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
struggle  in  which  the  "true  old  Abladve,  the  onoe  vndisputed  lord  of 
tbe  whole  domain  of  indirect  relations,  appears  to  have  contested  eren 
inch  of  ground  with  the  new  claimaDt  that  presented  itself  in  tbe  new 
Genitive,"— how  rejoiced  you  were  when  the  brave  young  Genitive  "pre- 
vuled  in  the  construction  of  one  substantive  as  the  compliment  of  tbe 
other," — bow  indignant  you  were  when  the  bullying  old  Ablative  went 
off,  got  the  Adjective  as  an  ally,  and  came  down  upon  the  poor  little  G 
like  a  wolf  upon  tbe  fold.  Nor  will  I  mention  Latin.  Your  feelings 
shall  not  be  harrowed  with  sad  recoileclions  of  '  seer,  acris,  acre,'  <^  yonr 
younger  days  of  '  hypercatalectic  hexameter '  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
the 'prtefalio' and  'hwr  of  Berenice'  of  more  modem  timee.  Ton 
are  already  satiated  with  tbe  classics.  Tou  have  with  me  gnawed  at  the 
root  of  some  of  tbe  most  beautiful  creations  of  tbe  ancient  authors, 
while  the  flower  faded  and  died  above  you ;  with  me  you  have  gone 
down  on  your  kne^  and  with  your  blear  eyes  carefhily  examined  the 
dust  of  ages  which  had  settled  upon  ancient  literature,  auisted  by  Alsch- 
fescbaki,  V6ller,  Sebiitx,  and  Lord  Brougham.  Therefore,  my  clasaiea] 
labors  I  will  ncA  recount,  but  will  begin  at  a  different  point. 

First,  then,  I  began  to  stndy  Botany.  I  always  had  in  my  youth  a 
great  love  for  flowers,  aod  used  to  spend  whole  days  in  search  of  than, 
alone  and  ftr  tem  the  dwellings  of  men.  I  knew  the  seasons  when 
each  flower  would  blossom,  the  spots  where  the  moet  perfect  were 
abundant,  and  as  carefully  guarded  my  tongue  lest  these  secrets  ahonM 
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escape  m  did  any  boy  wbo  knew  ibe  best  place  for  cbestDuU,  or  wbere 
you  could  catch  tbe  biggest  roacbes.  Time  and  agun  have  I  plodded 
home  with  a  light  heart,  laden  with  what  I  considered  most  magnifioeat 
prizes,  clusters  of  trailing  arbutus  tinged  with  the  mostdelicate  shade  of 
pink,  bugs  bunches  of  gay  honeysuckles,  of  the  fragant  vhite  asalia,  of 
the  rich  red  cardinal  Bower,  or,  perhaps,  with  an  arm  weary  with  its 
SDOwy  burden  of  sweet  scented  pond  lillies.  The  joy  I  felt  on  such 
occasions  pervaded  my  whole  soul,  and  though  I  have  since  learned  that 
it  was  because  my  mind  and  faculties  for  appreciating  beauty  were  con- 
tracted, yet  I  will  acknowledge,  after  a  life  time  si>ent  in  expanding  ihem, 
that  I  have  never,  since  my  childhood,  felt  that  full  hearted  joy. 

One  unfortunate  day  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  I  would  study 
Botany.  It  was  my  first  step  towards  being  a  scholar.  I  considered 
that  it  was  a  mark  of  simplicity  to  be  attracted  by  mere  outside  show 
and  display,  however  brilliant ;  that  a  wise  one  would  strike  beneath  the 
surface.  It  seemed  childish  to  be  pleaded  with  efiects,  I  must  search  out 
causes ;  in  fine,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  floral  kingdom,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  names  and 
orders,  with  the  internal  arrangements  and  the  disposition  of  the 
various  parts  tbat  went  to  make  up  such  a  beau^ful  whole,  would  yield 
me  more  delight  than  that  which  I  now  obt^ned  from  iU  Alas  I  it  waa 
killing  tbe  goose  to  find  the  golden  egg. 

A  botanist,  tben,  I  must  be,  so  to  work  I  wenL  Night  after  night  I 
toiled  over  those  I^atin  names,  day  after  day  I  hashed  up  the  finest  of 
tbe  garden  l^owere.  At  first,  it  was  hard  to  give  up  the  old  familiar 
names  with  which  some  of  tbe  pleasautest  days  of  my  boyhood  were 
associated  ;  it  was  bard  in  those  pleasant  sunny  aftemooDi,  to  sitcooped 
up  with  my  book  and  microscope,  conscious  that  in  tbe  wildemeM 
beautiful  flowers  were  peeping  out  from  bush  and  brake,  wasting  tbtir 
sweetness  on  ibe  desert  air,  with  no  appreciating  hand  to  pluck  them  ; 
bnt  the  thirst  for  knowledge  was  upon  me,  and  in  time  all  my  childish 
fancies  yielded  to  its  intoxicating  infiuenco.  Poetry  vanished  from  my 
fioul  as  Science  entered. 

At  length  I  had  mastered  enough  to  venture  lo  put  my  knowledge  to 
a  practical  test,  so  strappiug  a  tin  can  upon  my  shoulders,  with  my  book 
in  my  hand  and  a  microscope  in  my  pocket,  I  set  forth.  It  waa  a  mild 
Spring  day,  the  warm  sun,  the  balmy  air,  the  short  green  grass  and  the 
ft-eeb-leaved  trees,  filled  with  tbe  songs  of  birds,  all  combined  to  inau- 
gurate auspiciously  my  first  botanical  expedition.  With  that  pecniiu 
joyousness  which  one  feels  on  a  bright  day  in  Springs  I  walked  quickly 
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00,  drioking  id  fre«h  inspiration  at  every  step.  I  thought  of  the  bh 
boquet  of  delicate  wild  floirera  I  should  in  a  few  hoare  bebriD^ng  back 
over  the  same  road,  and  in  tuy  happiaeas  I  forgot,  for  a  time,  that  I  had 
been  studying  botauy.  Howbeit,  I  remembered  it  soon  after,  and  pick- 
ing a  sweet  little  forg«t-me-Dot  from  the  road  side,  I  sat  down  to  find  its 
botanical  name.  In  a  few  minutes  I  got  up  and  walked  on,  not  quite  so 
gaily,  however,  for  in  those  few  ntinutes  one  of  the  dearest  flowers  of  my 
memory  had  been  transformed  into  the  "Myosotis  cespitosa,"  'bo  called 
from  the  resemblaDce  of  its  leaf  to  a  rafi  ear.'  Lata  in  the  aft«raoon  I 
straggled  home,  not  with  the  bunch  of  liTcrworta,  anemonies,  saxifrage 
and  ootumbinea  with  which  I  had  feasted  my  fancy,  a  little  while  before, 
but  widi  a  leaf  of  the  '  Hepatica  triloba,'  a  sprig  of  the  Sangusiorba 
Canadensis,*  and  one  or  two  wilted  *ConTolaria  bifolia.' 

lliat  night  when  I  went  to  bed,  no  vase  of  early  flowers  stood  by  my 
bedside,  but,  unbeknown  to  me,  a  little  black-eyed  mouse  was  nibbling  a 
specimen  of  the  'aquitegia  vulgaris'  from  beneath  my  microscope  in  the 
comer,  I  slept  and  dreamed  that  I  was  carefully  dissecting  an  exquisite 
flower,  when  from  it  there  suddenly  rose  a  huge  black  hornet  which  stnng 
me  to  the  heart.  In  a  moment  my  blood  dried  up,  youth  vanished,  I 
withered  and  grew  prematurely  old.  Frightened  I  started,  awoke,  and 
found  'twas  but  a  dream, 

"  And  jet,  not  alt  a  dresm." 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  reconcile  myself  to  the  new  world  into 
which  my  deure  for  knowledge  bad  led  me,  hut  time  and  a  resolute  will 
at  length  conquered,  and  I  became  hardened  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
oould  see  with  perfect  calmness  the  comical  little  Jack-in -the-pulpit 
vanish,  as  it  were,  into  the  vestry,  and  come  forth  soon  after  as  '  Arum 
triphyllum  of  the  genua  Aracaea  ;  class,  Aglumaceous  Endogens;'  I 
could,  with  the  utmost  composure,  paddle  round  in  search  of  an  ugly 
yellow  pond-Iilly  among  fields  of  snow-white  blossoms,  which  formerly  I 
would  have  seized  upon  with  the  greatest  eageruesa,  as  a  fitting  gift  for 
my  particular  bhb,  (for,  gentle  reader,  even  I,  the  old  Scholar,  was  once 
compelled  to  bow  beneath  the  power  of  the  Little  Qod.) 

Bulbs,  tubers,  rbiaiomas  and  spongeoles  now  absorbed  all  my  thoughts^ 
and  if,  for  a  while,  my  mind  wnndered  away  from  flowers  it  was  sure  to 
go  to  seed.  I  well  remember  an  expedition  once  undertaken  in  search  of 
a  very  rare  plant  I  expected  to  have  a  fatiguing  time,  and  my  expecta- 
tions were  not  diBappointeil.  Uiles  and  miles  I  tramped  on  muddy  roads, 
climbed  up  steep  rocks,  trudged  over  stony  hills,  waded  through  deq> 
b<^  splashed  through  stagnant  waters  overgrown  with  underbrush  where 
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slimy  bullfrogs  piped  tbeir  dolorous  tones,  where  moeqiiitow  ewarmed 
and  bomels  built  tb^r  neste  just  on  a  le?el  with  one's  bead,  where  great 
black  and  yellow  spiders  spread  their  webs  acroes  my  path,  and  when 
they  were  broken  crawled  lovingly  down  my  neck ;  where  little  twigs 
thrait  themselves  into  my  eyes  and  dead  branches,  projecting,  caught  ray 
wat«h-gnard,  and  jerking  out  the  wateh  deposited  it  at  tbe  bottom  of  a 
slimy  green  pool  of  water,  where  the  rank  grass  grew  in  clumps,  juat 
large  enough  for  me  to  step  upon  them,  and  then  turn,  laying  me  rudely 
on  my  back  in  the  mud  ;  where  sword-grass  cut  my  tender  flesh  and 
briers  tore  my  tender  pants ;  where  burs  accumulated  in  my  hair  and  mud 
in  my  boots, — all  these  I  endured,  bnt  at  last  I  found  the  plant.  Great 
was  my  joy,  still  greater  my  sorrow,  when  next  morning  an  ignorant 
servant  girl  swept  it  into  the  fire.  But  I  bore  it  like  a  philosopher,  &r 
I  had  already  begun  to  take  pride  in  being  philosophical. 

Thua  I  went  on,  a  second  N'ebuchadnezzar  seeking  my  duly  food  in 
the  fields.  At  length  I  grew  weary  of  botany.  I  bad  learned  all  that 
there  was  to  be  learned,  the  scientific  name  of  every  weed  was  at  my 
tongue's  end;  those  by  which  I  formerly  knew  them  being  either  for- 
gotten or  remembered  with  scorn.  Like  Alexander  I  longed  for  Other 
worlds  to  conquer,  caring  naught  where  or  what  they  might  be,  pro- 
vided my  intense  lon|png  for  knowledge  was  gratified,  and  shunning  the 
qnestjon  of  practical  use  as  belonging  to  the  idle  dreams  of  the  plebeian 
utilitarian.  While  in  this  state  of  mind,  I  one  day  found  in  the  woods  a 
peculiar  looking  stone.  Examining  it  attentively  my  interest  was 
excited  and  I  began  to  search  for  more.  The  transition  from  botany  to 
iniaeralogy  was  natural.  Both  involved  the  long  walks,  patient  search 
and  acute  observation  for  which  I  bad  a  strong  liking  from  childhood. 
The  pleasures  also  derived  from  the  two  were  very  like,  and  I  often 
united  the  two  purauits  in  the  same  expedition,  now  applying  the  magni- 
fier to  the  petal  of  a  flower,  now  to  a  bit  of  stone  chipped  from  the 
rocks.  In  the  end,  however,  mineralc^  conquered,  and  I  returned  from 
every  walk  with  my  tin-can  loaded  down  with  stones  and  mv  pockets 
filled  with  pebbles.  A  mineralogical  cabinet  was  erected  in  my  study, 
the  herbarium  was  packed  away  up  garret,  and  night  after  night  I  sat  on 
the  fioor  hammeTing  away  at  blocks  of  stone  with  my  text-book  lying 
open  on  the  floor  before  me ;  going  to  bed  late  and  tired  with  my  ejee 
fiill  of  dust,  to  sleep  heavily,  or  dream  of  felling  from  a  precipice,  or 
b^og  crushed  by  a  blast,  and  in  the  morning  waking  to  a  fresh  con- 
Bciouaness  of  my  new  hobby  as  I  stepped  upon  a  shaip  angular  fragment 
with  ray  bare  feet. 
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Hy  first  stop*  forward  id  thii  icience  were  more  expeditious  tiUkU  the 
fint  ftdrancM  in  botaDy.  He  appetite  for  scieDce  had  been  shurpeoed, 
and  the  aUII  acquired  in  administerinjc  to  it  served  to  faciiiUiie  mj 
progreu.  Moreover,  no  prejudices  stood  in  my  way  as  in  the  former 
oaM.  Then,  it  wu  with  a  pang  of  r^ret  that  I  saw,  one  by  one,  the 
landmarks  of  my  youthful  joys  crumble  into  the  dast,  but  now  I  had  no 
such  troubles.  I  was  bound  by  no  tender  tie  to  a  brick,  nor,  with  one 
eiception,  when  in  a  youthful  qnarrel  I  cracked  my  pate  on  a  flagstone, 
did  I  ever  trouble  my  little  head  about  paving  stones.  On  the  contrary, 
I  was  somewhat  pleased,  I  will  confess,  to  find  that  inngnificaDt  stones, 
heretofore  carelessly  kicked  about,  under  the  Midas-like  touch  of  this 
new  found  science,  assumed  the  most  pompous  titles,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  I  even  found  myself,  with  a  certain  secret  satisfaction, 
explaining  the  scar  upon  my  forehead  as  "  owing  to  a  concussion  with  a 
slab  of  mica  schist,  experienced  in  toy  younger  days."  Id  time  I  was  an 
adept,  my  cabinet  waa  full  of  minerals  with  labels  half-a-yard  long ;  I 
oould  give  the  scientific  uames  of  the  common  stones  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  astonished  my  country  friends  as  I  analyzed  their  stone 
fences  and  learnedly  descanted  on  the  granite  and  :{uartzose  formations. 

There  was  one  department  of  mineralogy  of  which  I  was  especially 
fond — metallurgy,  I  would  search  for  hours  after  a  good  piece  of  iron 
ore,  and  day  after  day  was  spent  at  the  barites  factory  in  collecting 
specimens  of  lead.  I  had  a  friend  who  was  also  possessed  with  a 
metallic  msnia.  We  used  to  take  long  walks  in  search  of  ores,  not  with 
Uie  expectation  of  finding  anything  intrinsically  valuable,  but  benanse 
they  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  grade  higher  than  mere  dead  stones.  Hear- 
ing one  day  from  a  workman  in  the  factory,  that  a  man  had  discovered 
copper  ore  in  the  hills  a  few  miles  oB,  we  immediately  resolved  upon  an 
expedition  for  specimens,  although  the  only  inlbrroation  we  could  obtain 
as  data  for  calculations  respecting  our  route,  was  that  it  was,  "  about  five 
or  ten  mile  Nor'wesL"  We  set  out  eariy  in  the  morning,  and  having 
chosen  the  road  which  ran  nearest  Northwest,  trudged  patiently  on  for 
two  or  three  hours  without  seeing  any  signs  of  '  excavations  near  the 
road,'  as  they  were  said  to  be.  We  hegao  inquiring  of  perxons  we  met 
from  time  to  lime,  '  where  that  copper  had  been  found  f  The  answer 
rec^ved  generally  consisted  of  two  diviuons,  first,  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  we  meant  by  '  that  copper,'  and  secondly,  an  affirmation  that  they 
never  heard  of  it.  A  few  miles  of  this  work  and  we  b^an  to  grow 
weary  and  think  we  bad  been  sold.  As  a  last  resort,  we  delennined  to 
ask  at  the  houses,  so,  taking  turns,  we  catechised  at  the  bad  door  of 
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every  honae  along  the  road,  till  a  liltie  beyond  the  fourteenth  mile-stone 
we  found  one  man  who  '  had  heered  somethiug  'bout  copper,  but 
didn't  remember  exactly  what  it  was,'  Thus  encouraged  we  hastened 
on,  and  in  a  litile  while  arrived  at  a  blactsraith's  shop,  where  the 
blacksmith,  in  reply  to  the  usual  question,  deliberated  for  sometime,  till 
finally  'he  guessed  he  knowed  what  we  meant;'  and  coming  to  the 
door  pointed  to  a  small  pile  of  stones  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  say- 
ing that  '  a  man  who  stopped  to  have  his  horse  shoed,  one  day  last 
weet,  said  they  looked  as  if  they  might  have  copper  in  'em,  and  went 
and  poked  over  'em  a  little  while,  but  be  did'nt  find  notkinff.' 
This  expedition  dates  ihe  downfall  of  my  mineralogical  madness. 


Solitude. 


"  Ko  man,"  says  an  eminent  Philosopher,  "ever  will  unfold  ihe  capa- 
cities of  his  own  intellect,  who  does  not  at  least  chequer  his  life  with 
solitude.  How  much  solitude — so  much  power.  Or,  if  not  true  in  that 
rigor  of  expression,  to  this  formula  undoubtedly  it  is  that  the  wise  rule 
of  life  must  appronimate."  This  remark  seems  to  ub  most  just.  There 
is  a  tendency,  especially  in  the  present  age,  to  a  too  intense  sccial  life. 
The  rush  of  railroads,  the  scream  of  streamers,  the  excitement  of  poli- 
tics, the  buille  of  society,  leave  small  opportunity  for  "  calm  Contemp- 
lation and  poetic  Ease."  The  deeper  significance  of  life  is  lost  sight  of 
by  reason  of  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  cravats  and  crinoline.  TIjere  is 
Bcarcely  a  disquisition  in  any  department  of  ethics,  which  is  not  headed 
with  the  proposition  everywhere  quoted,  said,  and  sung — man  is  a  social 
being.  Not  that  the  proposition  in  question  u  not  as  true  as  it  is  trite. 
Alexander  Selkirk  doubtlesi  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
mankind,  under  the  same  circumstances,  when  he  demanded  of  Solitude 
to  know  the  whereabouts  of  those  charms  that  sages  were  reported  to 
have  seen  in  her  face.  Man  could  hardly  fulfil!  the  ends  of  his  exist- 
ence by  separating  from  his  kind  and  dwelling  in  loneliness  like  "a 
sheep  on  a  thoutcmd  hills."  But  we  have  some  faculties  whose  develop- 
ment is  essential  to  the  complete  development  of  ourselves,  which  are 
best  nourished  in  solitude.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  reflective 
faculties.  These,  the  latest  developed,  are  also  the  noblest  of  the  mental 
faculties.    It  is  by  means  of  these,  that  we  separate  principles  from  the 
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facts  which  embody  them  nod  lay  them  a«ide  for  our  future  guidance 
Now  these  ^cultiofl,  like  all  others,  are  streogtheaed  by  exercise,  and 
they  caDDot  be  exercised  with  any  advantage  without  a  separation  Irom 
the  external  world.  Subtle  distinctions  in  psychology  are  seldom 
arrived  at  in  drawing;  rooms  or  popular  a&semblies.  In  all  that  pertains 
to  philosophy,  if  the  mind  is  hurried,  it  must  be  superficial.  Sound 
deductions  are  reached  slowly  and  with  toil.  The  "thoughts  that 
wander  through  eternity,"  are  not  apt  to  fasten  upon  those  whose  ears 
are  6lled  with  the  "trampling;  and  the  hum"  of  town-meetings  and 
news-boys.  Hence,  men,  who  have  wished  to  ponder  on  the  great  prob- 
lems which  defy  and  perplex  the  reason — who  have  wished  to  thread  the 
mazes  of  "fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute" — have  been 
enamored  of  solitude.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  monk-life  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Nowhere  do  we  find  keener  metaphyseal  discusuons 
than  in  the  pages  of  Augustine,  and  Sarpi ;  and  Luther  was  fitted  by 
this  solitude  and  reflection  of  early  life  for  the  stirring  warfare  of  lato- 
years. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  cloister  did  not  always  produce  minds  of 
the  best  balance.  Ignorance  of  the  world  often  lead  them  into  gro- 
tesque and  puerile  speculation.  The  same  discipline  which  developed 
the  acumen  of  Abe!ard,  produced  also  the  vagaries  of  Aquina*. 
Extremes  are  always  unbeathful.  But  let  those  who  would  discoorage 
Solitude,  remember  how  from  the  quiet  seclusion  of  Fort  Royal,  there 
went  forth  apower  which  should  vindicate  the  theology  of  Augustine,  and 
oause  the  Jesuits  to  tremble — that  there  the  disciples  of  St.  Gyran 
wrought  with  unpretending  zeal  for  religious  truth,  so  tbat  history  will 
never  let  their  memoi;  die — and  that  there  were  nourished  and  devel- 
oped the  keen  controversial  powers  of  Amauld,  and  the  wonderful 
genius  which  produced  the  Provincial  Letters."  Separate  from  the 
world,  these  great  men  turned  their  thoughts  inward,  and  worked  out 
IrtutwortKy  solutions  of  thnse  great  enigmas  whose  con  tern  platicHi 
brings  care  to  the  heart  and  wrinkles  to  ibe  brow  of  man.  And  this 
brings  UB  to  consider  the  influence  of  Solitude  on  the  mental  and  moral 
character.  It  makes  men  honest  Continual  contact  with  society,  be- 
sides making  men  hasty  and  superfidal,  is  also  apt  to  pervert  tbeir 
motives  and  undermine  their  truthfulness  by  constantly  prompting  them 
to  flatter  the  prejudices  and  yield  to  the  opinions  of  others,  in  order  to 
obtain  influence  over  them.  Besides,  there  are  continual  impulses  to 
self-deception,  which  nothing,  but  keeping  company  witli  one's  self  from 
time  to  time,  can  cure. 
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But  in  the  preience  of  his  Maker  and  his  own  sonl,  mao  cannot 
cheat  himself  with  flimsy  sophistries — ^he  wrestles  with  doubt  and  con- 
quers— he  makes  new  vows  to  search  for  and  serve  truth.  "  Carljle," 
ssys  his  late  reviewer,  "was  matured  in  solitade."  And  who  can 
doubt  tbat  to  this  be  owes,  in  no  slight  degree,  his  ardent  love  of 
truth — his  intense  disgust  with  all  simulacra  and  semblancea — his 
almost  ludicrous  indignation  when  be  detects  a  sham. 

Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  the  imsgination.  Hence  it  has  ever  been 
loved  of  poets  and  prophets.  There,  at  a  distance  from  all  the  noises  of 
humanity,  they  weave  in  silence  that  "  cloth  of  gold  "  from  which  we 
cut  rich  vestures  for  our  utilitarian  minds.  To  Shelley  there  appeared 
coming  in  slow  pomp, 

"  DnirM  sad  Adorstioai, 

Winged  Fenuuioiu  and  veiled  Dcsttoiei, 

Splendon  uid  Qloonu,  and  gUmmering  Inramationi, 
Of  hopas  siHl  fears  sod  twilight  PhsntMles ; 

And  Sorrow  with  ber  &mlly  of  Sighs 
And  Flesaars,  blind  with  tesra,  led  by  tks  glasm 
Of  her  own  djiog  imile  initesd  of  eyes." 

To  the  calmer  Wordsworth,  from  the  solitary  contemplation  of  Nature 
there  came 

"the  seDie  inblime 
Of  somethiDg  tsr  more  deeply  interfiued. 
Whose  dmUimg  U  the  tight  of  ttting  ttmt. 
And  tha  roaad  oeean  and  the  liviDg  air, 
And  the  blae  *ky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man." 
It  was  not  among  the  elite  of  Athens,  nor  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Rome,  but  from  Bmid  the  wild  fastnesses  and  nigged  grandeur   of 
Patmos,  that  John  beheld  the  splendors  and  ineffable  glorias  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.     Let  us,  then,  neither  reject  Solitude  nor  abuse  it,  bat  bear 
ID  mind  the  words  of  Emerson :  "  We  require  such  a  solitude  as  shall 
hold  OS  to  its  revelations  when  we  are  in  the  street  and  in  palaces." 

0.  S.  X. 
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Dtatif  of  Rn.  Dr.  Sailor. 

Re».  Naihaniel  W.  Tiiyior,  D.D^  Dwight  Profasor  of  Didactic  The- 
ology in  Yale  Coll<^,  ainc«  1822,  dted  in  New  Haven,  March  10,  185S, 
aged  Nventf-one  years  and  nine  moDtfas. 

Bis  funeral  was  attended  on  Thuredsy  allernooD,  March  12,  Trom  the 
Centre  Churi;h,  of  which  he  nag  the  beloved  Pastor  for  a  period  of  ten 
jeare,  from  1812  till  1822.  A  lennon  appropriate  lo  the  occamon  waa 
preached  at  that  time  by  R«v.  L.  Bacon,  D.  D.,  bis  successor  in  the  Pas- 
toral office  ;  and  on  the  Sunday  following  an  eloquent  and  affectionate 
diHOourse  was  preached  in  the  College  Chapel,  by  Rev.  Prof.  Flaher. 
Tbeae  aermoiu,  with  a  third  preached  in  the  North  Church  by  Ber.  Dr. 
Dutlon,  hare  already  been  published,*  and  are  so  accessible  to  our  read- 
ers, that  it  would  be  superfluous  in  this  place  to  present  any  biographical 
sketch  of  the  distinguished  Theolt^an  whom  the  College  now  mouma; 
and  in  place  of  other  remarks  of  our  own,  we  copy  from  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  New  Englsnder,  the  glowing  sentences  which  begin  an  article 
by  one  of  bis  &vorite  pupils,  on  "Dr.  Taylor  and  hisSystem." 

"  Hare  standi  apoD  our  ttble  a  bnat  which,  had  ve  Men  it  for  tb«  fint  ttfos 
ia  tbs  '  Uall  of  tfaa  Phllosoplicn,'  Id  the  Muuum  of  the  Cspitol  at  Roin«,  would 
hara  diridsd  our  attantion  witb  Ihs  boats  of  Sa«nt«a  and  Plato.  The  extraor- 
ninsry  brsadth  and  hight  of  tha  torahead,  tb«  daptb  of  arch  in  tha  brow,  th« 
fina  ■jumetry  of  tha  faatarea,  tba  itamp  of  iotallaetnslitj  sad  of  beoignitj 
upon  llis  He*,  would  hara  eommaadod  the  homsga  we  imtineliTolj  reader  ta 
|T«atD«ia.  That  homaga  is  not  In  tha  least  aUatad  bj  the  fact  that  tbU  bait, 
wkioh,  if  unknown,  might  itsnd  nncballenged  in  tha  hall  of  tha  pbilDaophars  of 
anUqnity,  Is  known  to  b«  that  of  an  athical  philoaopher  isstad  in  the  cbair  of 
Christian  thaologj  in  a  school  of  the  ninataanth  eentary.  For  thoM  who  know 
what  an  intallaot  was  anthronad  within  it,  and  what  a  sool  looked  out  throng 
its  jMrtali,  tha  ages  eoold  add  no  weight  of  dignity  to  that  brow.  But  the 
brain  does  not  Uirob  beneath  this  aroh,  tha  ayea  do  not  speak  from  these  sookati, 
tha  words  of  wisdom  and  of  power  will  not  flow  from  thsas  lipe  ;  and  we  Inm 
awBj  from  the  bust,  to  remembar  udly,  that  all  which  it  would  ^elnra  ia  now 
eold  as  the  marble  of  the  soulptor. 

"  Upon  the  wall  of  oar  study  is  a  portrait,  in  which  the  engrarer's  art  has 
wall  prsserred — what  tha  sonlptor  oannot  gira— the  life-ezpreasion  of  the  same 
OonntanaDDB.     The  forebead,  tha brow,tlien)ooth,  tbaiymmetrf  of  feature  are 

"  Memorial  of  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.D.  New  Haren:  T.  H.Pesso.  IMS.  8to. 
pp.«. 
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ben,  fti  given  In  tba  bust ;  uid  baidi^  the  eja  iUiminBtiiig  the  faee,  and  Bpesk- 
ing  from  tb«  innar  daptht  of  the  tout,  ftod  an  outline  of  the  penon,  ihoiriDg  m 
vigor  of  the  moMular  ajstem  proportionate  to  the  deielopmeat  of  the  brain 
But  thia  ia  the  oonntenance  in  repose ;  tai  jean  of  etndj,  uki  pfajaiasl  infirmi- 
ties, havetraoed  upon  it  their  ineflaee«bla  ridgea  and  deprowiona.  Thia  picture 
will  not  bring  to  qb  the  man  we  teek. 

"  We  go  baok  a  few  daya,  and  atand  with  vanerablo  and  reverend  man— the 
teaobenof  our  yonth,  the  friends  and  oonnselora  of  riper  yeara — by  the  yet  ua- 
closed  coffin  ;  and  look  with  lingering  gaia  ngon  the  repose  of  n  great  sunl  in 
death.  All  traoe  of  labor  and  of  anfferiog  has  psaaed  sway  ;  and  that  forehead 
in  ita  serene  majesty,  and  those  lips  with  their  voiceless  aweetn  eas,  still  '  rule 
us  from  the  aeeptered  um.'  But  in  thii  very  room,  where  the  relation  of  Disci- 
ple waa  absorbed  in  the  higher  relation  of  Friend,  and  wherein  familiar  conver- 
sation, the  Teacher  and  the  Preacher  were  lost  in  a  childlike  enthualaam  far 
truth  and  ita  discoveriea, — in  tbia  roomao  animated  by  hia  praaencethat  he  Uvea 
in  iis  every  object — we  cannot  accept  the  allent  though  msjestie  impreat  of 
death,  aa  the  permanent  recollection  of  him  whom  we  shall  meet  on  earth  no 

"  We  go  hack  a  little  earlier,  to  look  upon  that  eonotenanee  made  win  and 
sallow  by  diieaae,  and  to  listen  to  that  voice  broken  and  hesitating  through 
weakneaa  and  pain  (  and  thongh  the  eye  ie  not  dim,  nor  the  intellectual  force 
abated,  aa  he  oooverts  bia  bolstered  bed  into  a  didactic  obair,  and  with  clear 
diacrimina^on  and  eameat  emphasis  recapitulates  the  grand  pointa  of  Qospel 
troth  elaborated  in  hie  leotnraa — nt  oannot  bear  to  eheriah  the  image  of  moral 
and  iatelleotnal  strength  overmastering  physical  weakneia,  aa  the  abiding  im- 
presaion  of  the  departed  eage. 

"  We  mast  go  back  more  than  twenty  years,  and  look  upon  him  in  hia  manly 
vigor,  aa  with  an  eye  that  riveted  whomsoever  it  glanced  upon,  and  a  voice  that 
reverberated  like  a  deep-toned  bell,  and  an  eameatneae  that  glowed  through 
every  feature  and  fiber  of  tba  man,  be  flrat  atirred  our  mind  with  the  over- 
whelming argument  and  pathos  of  his  sermons,  or  lifted  us  up  into  niid-heavan 
by  the  magnificent  aweep  and  attraction  of  his  lectures.  An  older  pupil  of  hia 
at  oar  side,  insieta  that  to  know  Dr.  Taylor  as  he  was,  we  should  be  able  to  go 
back  forty  years,  and  listen  to  him  as  he  came  fresh  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
Centre  Church  to  the  chair  of  Theology  in  Tale  College  ;  that  only  his  ;lrft 
«laaacBii  folly  appreciate  hia  vigor  of  thought,  bis  reach  of  intellect,  and  hie 
power  of  inspiring  others  to  tread  with  him  the  anblimeat  mysteries  of  divine 
truth.  And  one  of  hia  Isteit  pupils  insists,  that  no  one  of  all  hia  thirty-six  claaa- 
«s  could  ever  have  known  him'  so  fresh,  so  intimate,  ao  eameat,  so  clear,  lo  tho- 
rough, BO  profound,  a«  did  that  little  circle  who  gathered  in  hii  parlor  to  read 
together  bia  lectures,  and  then  listen  to  bia  exposition.  There  oould  be  no  high- 
er tribute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  greatneaa  of  the  teacher,  than  these  ri- 
val claima  of  pupils  nearly  forty  years  apart,  each  to  have  known  him  best,  and 
to  have  loved  him  moat.  No  buat  or  pietore  e«n  ever  compare  with  the  likeneai 
eheriahad  in  theae  living  hearU." 
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JStm  llnblicattonB. 

Botigiaf  TaU.  If«v  Harem  TlomH  B.  Peatft 
Ik  the  excelleoM  and  vanely  of  her  SoDg  Literature,  Yft1«,  it  wo 
mistake  not,  staada  unrivalled.  W«  are  gratified  at  the  evid«D«« 
afforded  ibat  her  motto  in  thia  departraeut  la  Exetliior.  Within  the 
past  five  jeais,  two  editions  of  the  "  Songs  of  Yale "  have  been 
exhauted  and  a  third  called  for.  The  collection  before  us,  compiled 
by  Edward  C.  Porter,  of  the  CUm  of  1858,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called 
an  edition  of  its  predecessor,  is  mtitenally  improved.  The  arrangement 
is  entirely  new,  and  the  selection,  in  the  main,  judicious.  We  meet 
most  of  our  old  favorities  from  "  Gandtamut  "  to  "  Audaeia^  and 
many  of  those  charming  airs  more  recently  introduced,  as  **  Laurigtr^ 
"  SdiU^  and  "  Litoria,"  which  breathe  so  much  of  Student  apirit  that 
each  stands  for  a  host  of  sunny  remint8c«nces.  A  few,  also,  that  have 
fallen  into  disuse  are  here  resuscitated,  that  they  may  regain  the  Earor 
which  their  merit  deserves,  among  which  we  notice  the  beautiful  ode  of 
Uorace,cooimeticing  "  Integer  vittg."  We  wish  that  this  little  pamphlet 
might  become  a  text-book  in  the  leisure  moments  of  every  YalensUa 
until  its  contents  beoome  the  involuntary  expression  of  hia  vaijing 
moods. 

We  have  also  had  recently  put  into  our  hands  an  aocoant  of  ihe 
Proceedings  at  the  Twenty-Fifiii  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  Fraternity,  held  in  New  York,  June  24th  and  25th,  1 853 
It  is  put  up  with  excellent  taste,  and  contains,  besides  other  matter,  an 
Oration  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  in  his  happiest  style,  and  a  Poem  by 
William  C,  Williamson,  both  woriby  of  tire  occasion  and  the  men. 
Tliis  issue  ie  the  first  of  ila  kind,  and  highly  creditable  to  tb«  organiza- 
tion. We  understand  that  copies  may  be  obtained  from  membera  of 
the  Fraternity. 


itltmorabtlia  Qaltnsio. 

Thi  following  Utarary  frigmeDt  wai  nMendj  disoovarad  among  the  floatUg 
pipwt  of  ttutt  hithful  nhroDJder  and  laborioni  polygraphUt,  PrMtdent  SUlea 
It  was  furnished  to  n>  through  the  kinilntsi  of  our  indefatigable  friend,  Mr.  £ 
0.  Haaaioc,  a  gentleman,  by  the  way,  whose  hiitorieal  aoamen  is  only  equalled 
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by  hit  Mientifia  •cenrMy.  Tha  Potm  which  Pre«id«iit  BtQea  herda  flommsmo- 
r>tce,  iroi  donbtlua  aa  ampls  return  for  the  honor  which  oceuiooed  its  con- 
ception. It  does  not,  howsTer,  •ppcar  to  bnTc  b««n  prcMrred,  kithongh  from 
iU  having  be«n  printed,  wc  would  baiard  the  oonjecture  that  it  may  yet  be 
rMcned  from  oblition.  Perhaps  the  last  remaining  copy  of  it  u  now  qnietly 
repoaing  nndera  medley  of  r^«ot«d  tmnipery  in  eome  ancient  garret.  If  ao; 
good  betide  the  [rioni  antiqaama  who  ehall  diiinter  it  from  iti  prematuit  grftve, 
•ud  depodt  it  with  all  due  obeervance  in  the  ArchiTci  of  onr  Alma  Hftter. 

Before  leaving  the  snljeet,  a  brief  notice  of  it*  aatbor,  Dr.  Hnbbard,  may 
notbedeemedinappropriate^  He  waibom  Not.  SO,  nos,at  Ifa«un,  or  thelale 
of  Jamaica,  W.  L  Hie  father,  who  waa  a  Pretbytcrian  miniiter  there,  died 
soon  after,  and  hi*  mother  thereupon  removed  to  Botton,  where  he  reoeiTed  the 
radimenta  of  a  good  edooatioa  at  a  grammar  achool.  We  next  find  the  fiimily 
at  Hartlbrd,  where  Hra,  Hnbbard  wai  married  to  BeT.  Samnel  Woodbridge. 
At  the  age  of  aerentoen,  her  aon  became  apprentice  to  aphyiician.  In  nS4. 
the  eame  year  in  which  his  apprenticeahip  termineted,  he  married  Mr*.  Eh'sa- 
beth  SteveDi.  In  the  winter  of  1738-7,  he  tettled  ia  Bew  EaTCn,  the  eame 
week  that  Reetor  Williams  moved  into  the  place.  Here  he  spent  tberemaindar 
of  his  dayi ;  he  uw  his  children  grow  ap  aroimd  him,  enjoyed  the  reepeot  and 
eateenrof  hta  fellow -to  wnimen,  and  died  Oct.  80th,  1778,  eged  about  70  year*. 
By  a  houaeboldrr*!  map  of  New  Haven,  in  171S,  drawn  by  Gen.  Wadsworth  of 
Dnriiam,  we  find  that  be  resided  on  Chapel  itieet,  near  the  corner  now  occupied 
by  the  New  Haven  Hotel. 

Oum  Senatoi  Aoademiona  Coll.  Tah  in  Nov-Anglia  eomitii*  pnbUci*  A.  D' 
l7Slt,  regnante  Qeorgio  seenndo,  D.  Johannem  Hnbbard,  Hedienm  Neoport«D*«m, 
Liognia  Lat.  et  Oraec  necnon  FbiloBophia,  Hedicina,  Poeii,  Literisque  poUtiori- 
bni  emditnm,  potinime  Ingenii  Vi  ipontaneoque  cultn  eipoHtum,  honcrario 
Ijuireae  magistralii  Oradn  condonaviuet ; — Ille  Poema  Beaefaotoribas  Coll.  TaL 
eommemorendis  et  in  eorum  Landatione  Seriptit,  idemqne  l^pis  impreanim 
Reclori  et  Curatoribns  Academin  pro  Gratitudine  *iia  dedicavit  Rev'*' 
Eliaaeus  William*  eo  Tempore  Rector  amiciBsimn*  item  et  Uedid  higuseelaniil- 
iarissimna,  Poema  Amicieaitransmittebatltev**  IX  Iiaaeo  Watte  Londino  in  Brit- 
annia, qni  inde  nnper  Bibliothecae  Yalenei  Libras  a  se  scriptoe  dedisset  Ille 
Theologna  ntiqne  Foeta  gnaTisaimnB,  Huiis  snblimloribna  tam  sacrii  tarn 
baoiaai*,  deditus  et  ezealtus,  de  hiace  primitii*  Anglo- American  a  e  Poeeii  eipoli- 
taa  nempe  pnraeqne  mire  deleetatnm  rescripsit ;  atqne  hocoe  Tolnmen  lAn 
Libmm  Poema  tnm  Lyricomm  qua,  Amloitiae  et  Honorii  ergo  Tiro  in  gen  no 
D.  Hnbbard  ab  Anglia  remisit  Chirograph  ia  ana  iueeriptau. 

Inter  nuptiaa  meas  cum  Filia  sua  primogenita  D.  Eliiabetha  Hnbbard,  Febr, 
10,  1767,  Pater  miht  dedit,  et  inter  dandum  dixit:  "Hoc  Ifnnua  a  D.  Watts 
olim  mihi  receptum,  snmmi  qnem  ab  Hominibui  aoceperam  Honoris  Pignns 
•detimav).  Senei  ego  idem  traoedoq.Ubi  lummi  et  Honorii  et  Amiaitiae  meae 
TeaUmoniom ;  qnod  ot  ita  de  me  aceipias,  eostodirea  et  semper  memorarei  pelo. 

Eaaa  Briua. 

At  the  risk  of  giving  offense  to  onr  elaiiieal  friends,  we  enbjoin  a  translation 
pn>  ioMOjmi.  : 
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nift  R«etoruid1>iial«Mof  TalaCoUagain  New  Eaglud,  ftt  their .Comnaira- 
mant  Aunlvaruiy,  A.  D.  1730,  in  the  rei^  of  Oaorge  II,  oooferrad  the  bononij 
degree  of  Huter  of  Art*  opon  Dr.  John  Hubbard  of  New  Haren,  forbiaeaiaat 
KtUioinant*  in  tfae  lAtio  and  Qreek  laDgoagea,  at  well  m  la  Phlloeopby ,  Hedi- 
ein«,  Poetry  aod  Bellea-Lettm, — attainmaDta  ahiefljr  due  to  hia  own  natiTt 
enthwiaam  and  analdad  efforta.  Whereapon,  in  teatimony  of  hia  gratitude,  be 
wrote  a  Foam  in  praiie  and  oommemo ration  of  the  Benefaatora  of  Yale  Colli^ 
and  oaoaed  it  to  be  printed  with  an  appropriate  dedication.  The  Rev.  Kliaha 
Williama,  who  waa  Rector  of  tb*  College  at  that  time,  beint{  a  vary  inti- 
nata  friend  of  Dr.  Hobbard'a,  aent  a  copy  of  thii  poam  Ijmdoii,  to  tfae 
BeT.  Dr.  laaao  WatU,  who  had  biit  a  abort  time  before  gtren  aome  of  hia 
own  pabliabed  writioga  to  the  Library  of  Tale  OoUega.  Tbia  emioent  Tfato- 
logian,  bimaelf  a  moat  rare  poet,  who  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  apirit 
of  the  aoblimor  Uaaaa  aa  well  human  aa  divine,  raaponded  that  ha  had  takes 
great  pleaanre  in  tbeae  firat  fmita  of  Anglo-American  poetry,  ao  poUdied 
and  ao  pure, — and  he  moreoTer  aent  thia  Tolnme  or  book  of  hia  own  Lyrica, 
from  England,  inacribod  with  lit*  own  hand,  'tothe  worthy  Dr.  Hubbard,  ai  a 
teatimonial  of  friendabip  and  reapeot.' 

On  the  oeoaaioD  of  my  marriage  with  Dr.  Hobbard'a  ddeat  daughter  EliU' 
beth,  Feb  10,  I7BT,  he  gar*  thia  book  to  me,  with  the  following  vorda:  "Thit 
volume,  given  to  ma  by  Dr.  Watta  many  yean  ago,  I  have  ever  regarded  ai  i 
token  of  higher  oonaideration  than  had  been  hitherlo  aeeorded  to  ma  froiB 
among  men.  Now  that  I  am  old,  I  entruat  it  to  you  aa  a  pledge  of  my  fiicnd- 
ahip  and  my  moat  ainoere  regard.  Aa  anch  receive  it,  I  entreat  yon,  guard  it 
with  diligenoc^  and,  above  all,  never  forget  it*  origin." 

EuaSraB. 


THE  RIOT. 

Id  onr  OurttiU  Rtevrd  wa  are  called  upon  to  chrooiola  another  diagraeeful  and 
fatal  affray  ia  which  certain  of  our  number  bora  a  oonapicuous  part  It  origi- 
nated between  the  atadenta,  in  a  boarding  club  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  High 
atreeta,  and  aeveral  membara  of  Fire  Engine  Company  No.  S,  vhoae  house  ii 
located  on  High  atreet,  near  that  of  the  Club,  and  oame  to  a  oriaia  on  Tnasdiy 
evening,  Febrnary  Sth,  when  William  Hilea,  Jr.,  a  member  of  No.  8,  recwvad  a 
piitol  ahot,  from  the  effect*  of  which  he  died  aoon  after. 

It  ia  not  our  province  to  eater  into  tha  apeoifieatioa  of  detMla,  which  a  loii 
and  aearohiag  legal  proce**  has  failed  to  eatablish  bajond  diapnte,  but  which,  u 
far  a*  aan  be  aieertained,  are  already  familiar  to  onr  readera,  and  yet  we  euDot 
forbear  a  brief  word  of  comment  on  an  oeeurreaee  which,  together  with  itt 
melancholy  precedent*,  moat  aver  stand  aa  a  foul  blot  on  tha  fair  repntation  of 
OUT  inatitation  and  dtj.  Without  doubt  blame  reata  on  both  aidea,  and  neidMi 
party  oan  altogether  clear  their  tkirta  from  the  blood  of  tfae  unhappy  Tietin; 
bat  no  wholesome  practioal  reaalta  will  follow  nnlaas  in  tha  cireomitaoenef 
the  case  the  prerogativea  of  each  be  so  fur  defined  aa  to  determine  where  lb* 
charge  t^  aggreauoo  properly  belonga.    WahavanotyaipBtby  with  that  dog-is- 
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tb«-inHig«  spirit  that  growli  at  the  Mund  of  b  Student  g\e*  io  th«  itTMt,  klld 
tegard*  it  k  iiiffi«ient  pretext  for  an  "  inmlted  populaae  "  to  rftiie  a  rov.  Ont- 
door  riaglag  may  b«  earned  too  far,  aod  doabtleu  often  ii,  but  if  immtiiii. 
tie«  are  granted  io  aof  direction,  it  >hou1d  be  to  the  Stndent  in  hu  momenta  of 
relaxation.  That  tba  Tirtm«a  have  manifpsted  in  ume  inatancea  a  quarrel- 
Meking  diipoiition  is  entire];  incontrovertible,  bat  it  by  no  meass  follows  that 
this  tpirit  haa  be<D  net  in  the  meet  manly  way.  Ho  combination  of  airomn- 
■tauoef  can  jnatify  the  carrying  of  deadly  veaponi  to  repel  an  inanlt,  we  will  not 
■ay  to  proteot  Ufe^  and  it  h'aa  always  eeemed  to  ui  that  this  barbaroui  cnitom 
(N  thi  juiel  Oily  of  Snt  ^aMo,  ip«al»  more  of  blneter  and  bravado  than  of  real 
ooorage  or  prudeoee.  From  the  aggravated  natnre  of  the  affair,  we  ezperienced 
a  degree  uf  sympathy  with  those  whoae  feelings  were  so  strongly  and  even  in- 
illgDantly  exprened,  which  we  ftre  oonfident  was  eommon  to  a  great  portion  of 
College,  until  extinguished  by  surprise  and  disgust  at  a  set  of  scurrilous  reaolu- 
I40DS  published  upwards  of  a  month  after  the  transaction,  which  were  a  disgrace 
to  the  Department  from  which  they  parported  to  emanate.  But  we  shall  rejoice 
to  let  "  by-gones  be  by-gonee,"  eepecially  as  we  trust  all  feelings  of  boetilily 
and  revenge  have  long  eioee  f^ven  plaoe  to  very  opposite  sentiments,  and  many 
of  both  parties  have  learaed  that  difficult  but  Hearenly  lesson,  "Love  your 
Enetniss."  From  an  experiencs  too  dearly  purchased,  may  all  derive  wisdom  for 
the  future,  and  by  mntnal  concession  and  forbearance  outlive  old  feuds  in  that 
harmony  and  oonoord  which  ihoold  ever  imbaist  between  a  noble  o^aniution 
and  an  MBooiation  of  Oentlemen. 


SOCIETY  ELECTIOira. 

The  r^^Isr  elections  were  deferred  one  week  to  give  place  to  a  Lecture  on 
Oomragt,  delivered  before  the  IJterary  Sooietiea  on  Wednesday  Evening,  Pel). 
24th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  College  Chapel,  by  Chaklxs  W.  Elliott,  Esq.,  of  this 
oity.    The  Offloers   elected   on   the  succeeding   Wednesday   Evening  were  as 

LISOSIA.  BROTHERS  IN   UNHT. 

Prtlident. 
OBAinraKv  B.  Eillooq,  Panron  I.  Swxir. 

riee-PmidaH. 
OojoatiMa  SiOHiBDs^  Rouar  C.  Hmxkll. 

ClURLXi  P.  WmOH,  JOBXFB  H.  TwIOSILI. 

WiuuM  FowLix,  IsAu  J.  Post. 

The  ballot  for  Viet  Pmidtnt  in  Linonia  being  eontested.  it  was  repeated  at 
the  next  meeting,  on  which  oecasion,  Isaso  EtLir,  the  opposing  candidate,  with- 
drawing bis  name,  the  election,  as  originally  announced,  waa  eeoflrmed  by  a 
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IM  PriM,  miih  OcUlftdal.  JoUAm  V.  Oidm. 

id  PriU,  JOBM  LOTKWDJ. 


Iff  IHtition.  id  DititiiM. 

IffPriu,  Boiut3.Datis,        I  Luthu  H.  Jonn,  Wiu.umE.Pau, 

1  WtLLUM  0.  JoRmrov, 

aj  »    '  5  J<M*FB  !•  DAHnU,        WlLUAM  PoWltt,  {  JOUOB  H.  WaM>, 

MPfto.Au.^waBAUL.  Edwa^O.Hou,™,.        j  ^i^X 'l^^ 


DEHISS  OF  K  Z  e. 
]fU  dt  atortuu  luti  ioMMi/  Suva  Tbsta  flgnraUTely  dov  rati  in  tha 
"  l«mb  of  the  CapnleU."  Her  death  waa  "  th*  forMcsa  (am  of  iiunj  a  t«diiiiii 
fuit."  The  mamb«n,  in  conionanoa  irith  the  ead  feeling!  ezcit«d  bj  thor 
btTMTemcnt,  wicli  perfect  taite  introdneed  the  formula  of  prooeadingi  at  the 
barial,  Thioh,  rumor  ■>;*,  i>  of  Hibernian  origin,  in  ehort,  they  had  a  "  yleriml 


Tvo  elegant  photographio  representationa  of  antique  Statnee,  have  be«n  re- 
oentlj  depoiited  in  the  Library  of  the  LiDodaa  Sootety.  They  were  broogfat 
from  Rome,  and  preeented  by  Dahiil  C  GnjUH,  Eeq.,  aMompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing DDle,  addreated  to  the  Preaident  of  the  Soaiety,  whiah  will  afford  aanffi- 
«i«nt  ezplaDatiou  of  their  eharaeler : 

Talk  Collibi  Libkabt.     ) 
January  7,  1S6S.  ( 

Allow  me  to  preeent  throngh  joq  to  the  Ubrary  of  the  IJnsnian  Souety. 
the  two  photographi  which  are  eent  herewith. 

One  repreeenta  the  itatne  of  Demotthene*  in  the  Tatioan  collection  at  Boms, 
of  which  Hr.  Bartholomeir  b  making  a  mariile  copy  for  the  Sooiely. 

The  other  repretanta  the  itatoe  of  Hinerra  in  the  tame  collection,  and  wiU 
be  Intare*tiag  to  tboie  who  identify  that  "bins  eyed  Goddeae"  withthelair 
patron  of  onr  Sooiety. 

Very  Truly  Yonra, 

Daxbl  Q  Oiuua. 
Oar  readere  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  two  eopies,— Demoatbenea  and 
Sophoctea, — ordered  in  Rom*  laat  year  for  the  Unonlao  Society,  one  of  which 
ii  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  note,  are  at  length  completed,  and  probably  t» 
rout*  for  Amerioa,  at  wIU  appear  hy  the  foBowing  extraot  from  a  letter  of  th* 
utiat,  E.  a  Bartholomew,  &q. : 
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Roiu,  IiuT,  H«nh  IB,  1S6S. 
Hi.  Dahiel  0.  QoMks, 

MrDuiSn; — Tb«tvo«opiM  from  tha  Aatiqua  are  kt  lut  finish  id  In 
bMvtifol  marble,  but  owing  to  a  ^aat  xiarclty  of  ahip*  from  Leghorn  to  New 
York  or  Botton,  tlicj  will  probably  bo  detaioed  at  Lagbomnntil  about  tha  ISth 
of  ApiiL  I  have  two  handaome  pedeatala  mada  for  them,  and  they  will  all  ba 
abippad  togather.  Joat  a*  toon  ■■  1  can  gat  bQla  of  lading  I  ahall  lend  yon  ona 
by  mrul.  1  hava  been  mach  longar  about  tha  atatnea  than  I  eipaotod,  ai  the 
diffionlty  of  proonring  a  "  oaat "  of  tha  Sophocle*  prored  macb  greater  than  I 
anticlpatad.  I  aoald  sot  get  any  of  my  workman  to  nndertake  lo  make  tbem  on 
their  own  aoeonnt  for  tha  amonnt  of  money  propoaad.  Bo  I  oondnded  to  do 
tham  in  tha  moat  aeonomieal  way  pouibte  a*  regard*  tha  pmi^baae  of  marble 
and  tha  payment  of  workmen,  and  I  think  I  hare  aeoompliahed  all  that  yon 
daafred.  If  (hey  give  aatiafaetlon,  ai  I  have  no  doobt  they  will,  T  ahall  be 
pleaaed  In  having  aasiatad  yon  in  oarrying  out  yonr  noble  plan. 

I  greatly  regrottad  hafing  to  pa**  throngh  Haw  EHTan  withont  aeaing  joa, 
bat  I  was  detained  bo  long  at  Hartford,  that  I  had  net  a  moment  for  New  York, 
where  I  bad  so  many  friends  ezpeeting  Tisita  from  me. 

Thia  winter  haa  been  a  cold,  unhealthy  one  here,  and  as  yet  there  are  no  eigne 
of  warm  weather.  The  booka  of  tha  KoTaao  Obaerfatot;,  tbow  it  to  harebean 
the  eoldeit  winter  for  more  than  an  hnndred  years.  At  Florence  they  hare 
ikattd  00  the  Amo  for  month*  paat 

Borne  ba*  1>e«n  orerrun  with  Butaian*  dnring  the  seawn,  very  few  Eoglish 
and  fewer  Amerioana  have  snoeeeded  in  getting  here.  The  Artisti  generally 
have  done  nothing,  Amerieen  traveler*  feel  poor  sinea  the  great  finaneial  diS- 
cnlty.  My  Colossal  Statne  of  Washington  for  Baltimore  ii  finished,  and  on  its 
way  to  the  United  SUte*.     My  Eve  will  go  in  April     •     "    ■    • 

K  S.  BAanoLoHaw, 


ELEOTION  OF  EDrrOBE 

A  meeting  of  the  Jnnior  Class  was  held  on  Wedneeday,  Fabrasry  S,  for  the 
election  of  Editors  for  the  Yala  Literary  HegBiine  for  the  year  ensuing. 
It  resnlted  in  the  choioe  of  the  following  Board  from  the  Q*«B  of  18BB : 
Savti*!.  Doaa  Fauixhir,  Dautmllt,  y.  T. 
Gioaoi  WRTramLD  Fnnxa,  tTorth  WhUt  Cmh.  If.  Y. 
BcaroH  Noavxix  Uaixuor,  Nut  Orlnnu,  X«. 
tanMM  BiTTtHiosn  LonxaBDET,  Orid,  If.  T. 
AiniB  Hehit  WtLOoz,  Konrick,  Gmn. 
On  the  evening  of  Friday,  Uarah  ISth,  the  "  grand  oomplimentarybaaqDat" 
was  given  by  (he  newly  eleeted  to  the  retiring  Editora.     Onrfr^endawillr^ioe 
to  learn  that  there  haa  been  imt  "  Table  "  which  « a  have  anrronnded  withont 
the  mental  perturbation  peculiar  to  our  calling.    In  babalf  of  oar  initiated 
brethrea  we  would  aay,  if  thi*  i*  anbletoetie  of  the  featt  with  whieh  their 
readers  are  to  be  regaled,  we  bespeak  for  tbem  a  liberal  and  hearty  patronage. 
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BMM  ItUlkUIH 

EDITOMUL  SAirOTUlt,  13    O'OLOOI,  MmiHOHK. 


Vvioif)  OeiHU(r)  Oaiuidtnittir)  S4adtrt    Apology  I    No  I     Thou  Ukwt  o 
by  tba  beard;  ir«  Uk«  tfaee  by  th*  hrfton-Wc/    Soft!     A«id«I     A  vordia 


lanf  trivd  Id  ihan  him,  nod  h»d  ii  not  bevD  for  U»  regard  V*  bear  t* 
Mm,  ■«  ihonld  han  cal  hli  acqulDUDce  tonjtr ;  but  Ui*  eoulnJDt  nI  dulj  hai  aTFraane 
oai  ibrlnklnK  Iwtot,  asd  ■■  hat*  bccam  bsid,  faa,  broMit,  Id  thj  b^alf  I  Bat,  prar  1  whal 
meaBlhoHi<piU|r*ai(lyUa<«buaiirbogki,pTiAud  Willi 1    ThntlwaalsMrt 

HutrorcotUar    Ais  Ufiut  hard F    Oh t  ttaink  sT  ths  fiinlu  t    Think ol  the  Idltsr  1     Fart. 

Sanetnin !  Thii  remlada  at  at  t  uerilcgions  tinde,  in  k  recent  exebuig*, 
■gainst  the  ecnaeeraled  MCMioriea  of  oar  profea^on,  wh«reiD  the  "  SaDctDm," 
"Emj  Chair,"  "Drawer,"  "Frantlin  Stove,"  aj«,  "Divil,"  are  eet  dowa  ia  a 
Tnlgar  eategorj  «f  Editorial  Humbagil  No  'SanetDinr  Shade*  of  the  Tan- 
dalel  we  hHd  buped  lor  more  humane  treatmeat  from  oor  asaooiatea  ia  mieeryl 
loTade,  in  thy  deiperatioD.  the  aeaetity  of  oar  prirate  abode!  Oh,  by  ithat 
refioeoieot  of  torture  moit  inch  evideDae  ofdepraTity  harebent  eztorlsdl  Oat 
OQ  auch  deaeSTation  1 


Ho 'Eaay  Chair r  Poor  onteaat  I  In  the  nameof  DiogeDM,  the  Cynie.throv 
Dp  thy  comniiHion  and  leek  a  berth  irhere  thy  terming  ilia  ahall  at  leait  be  for- 
gotten in  the  soothing  Inxnry  of  a  qoiet  Aim  Chair,  and  tby  heart  be  aolaecd  by 
the  more  rational  aentimatit — 

"  I  U>n  It  1  I  lore  It  I  and  vhe  iliall  dan 

To  ahldi  ma  for  loTlsf  thUoUartelMrr' 
W>  hBTB  onr  Saitetum,  and  oar  Saig  Ohair,  thank  oui  itara  I  We  hare  oir 
Drautr,  which  leFTee  both  m  a  eradle  and  ooffla  for  our  thick-Boming(I)  coo- 
tribnliOD*  I  We  have  oar  Franklin  Slovt,  with  all  ita  aooompaDJma&ti,  and  eTca 
now  it*  fllekerii^  blaie  lighta  np  the  ehatnben  of  our  imagi nation,  with  the 
ehaering  aieociationt  of  many  a  half-forgotten  rereriet  We  have,  finally,  on 
J^nU.orratbar,  Confniion  take  him]  he  buut,  and  were  hie  ttealthy  tread  tiM 
expected,  we  ihonld  breathe  freer!  Nay,  farther,  we  bate  impended  in  one 
oomer  of  oar  Sanetnoi,  a  long  pift,  albeit  we  don't  smoke ;  we  keep  it  for  &» 
poetry  of  the  thing  1  We  ha*e  a  aoeial  round  table,  ajannty  little  eap,  an  oU 
fr*gg«o**  ftuf^,  with  all  their  poetio  aiaodatloni,  and  withered  bethehaod 
that  would  detract  the  tithe  of  a  hair  fram  their  refreabing  roniai>e*l  B«Mntl 
ReoantI  misguided  Reformer  1  Seek  more  propitioui  surroandiugs,  or  lay  and* 
the  pen  foroTer. 

We  had  antiaipated  a  long  and  ooiy  chat  with  onr  friends,  bnt  it  is  oaly  by 
dint  of  the  ntmoat  ezertloD  tliat  we  «an  reeerre  space  soffioieat  to  make  dTwitk 
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e  ft  laddenioe  word  to  >p«Bk  «r«  wa 
ir  BtteenaorH  are  appainted,  and  ir«  art  soon  to  iMjiDiiiit 

our  oharge,  we  hops,  to  worthier  hands,  and  whila  wa  doff  our  official  robe,  we 
are  reminded  of  our  proiimit;  (o  that  sadder  letTe'taking,  whose  chaiteaing  . 
shadow  beKina  to  mellow  the  sanlight  of  oar  SDJoymeDt.  The  matter  of  writing 
aKto^apht  which  tbii  occasion  brings  to  oar  Senior  friends,  we  think  worthy  of 
a  paasing  DOto.  We  have  an  inreterate  repagnance  to  collecting  antographa 
for  their  own  nake,  and  when  W4  see  an  amateur  autt^aph- collector,  always 
think  of  the  sage  conassl  of  a  distingnished  cotemporarj  to  an  aspiring  jonth, 
who  was  making  eitensiTe  application  for  the  markt  of  great  men,  which  was 
that  "he  bad  better  be  trjiog  to  matt  iU  ovm  mark."  But  there  aeema  to  be  a 
pecaliar  propriety  in  the  exchange  of  such  a  simple  memento  by  classmates,  to 
whom,  in  the  stem  conflicle  of  life,  the  mem-iry  of  college  d;ijs  will  ba  a  taliaman 
of  consolation  and  SDOoeas.  We  hope  that  tlie  mere  stereotype  generality! 
"  Year  friend  and  olaesmate,"  whi^  seams  to  have  gained  ourrency  from  the  er- 
roneona  impreaaion  that  notbing  farther  could  properly  ba  written  to  a  claaamate 
unlesa  oompUmcDt  and  flattery, — which,  in  some case% many  are  too  honeat  to  do, 
— will  not  preTail.  No  two  classmates  in  college,  hare  apent  fonr  years  together , 
or  even  half  that  period,  without  having  some  peraonal  reminiscences,  or  at 
least,  some  topic  of  interest  in  common,  x>n  which  It  will  be  pleuant  to  dwell  in 
after  life.     May  oar  parting  words  be  tuggettive  as  well  as  htarl-ftlt. 

The  ateel  sngraiings  which  are  to  accompany  these  Autographs,  are  the  lub- 
ject  of  uniTersal  remark,  whereat  our  vanity  has  been  somewhat  flattered. 
They  are  pronoaaoed  biauti/tit  pUluret,  and  all  acknowledge  that  they  are 
aeeuralt  likmeutt.  What's  the  inference  t  We  sabmit  the  case  to  'G8,  and  the 
ladies.  Apropos  to  this  subject,  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
oDr  readers  to  an  excellent  view  of  Yale  College,  proofs  of  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  our  Publisher,  Mr.  Pease,  by  whom  it  will  soon  be  issueil.  We 
cannot  in  this  connection  forbear  a  word  in  relaUon  to  the  old  custom  which 
we  have  revived  in  our  present  number  by  embellishing  it  wilb  a  portrait. 
On  die  covers  of  an  early  Tolume  of  this  Msgazice,  we  find  the  following 
announceraBat ;  "Each  volume  will  be  enriched  with  one  or  more  portraits  of 
individnala  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  our  Alma  Mater."  This  plan,  if 
ws  mietake  not,  woe  kept  up  faithfully  from  Volume  IV,  containing  President 
Day,  to  Volume  XII,  containing  President  Woolsey,  after  which,  for  some 
unknown  oause,  it  was  unfortunately  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse.     In  reustali- 

'liahing  this  desirable  custom,  we  are  sure  of  the  approbation  of  our  patrons  in 
presenting  them  with  the  portrait  of  one  so  universally  beloved  and  revered  as 
Professor  Goodrich, 

Now  then,  clearing  a  little  round  spot  on  our  table,  and  drawing  np  within 
arm's  length  of  our  open  Franklin,  we  have  a  confidential  word  to  say 

To  CoMTaiBDTOBS. — We  always  approach  this  deparUnent  with  reluctance, 
leet  we  may  sometimes  say  hard  thingt,  and  thus  identify  ourselves  with  that 
class  of  petty  scribblers  with  which  College  ground  is  infested,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  dip  their  pen  in  gall  to  give  pith  to  theirotherwise  insipid  productions. 
W*  have  before  as  an  unprecedented  quantity  and  variety  of  matter  which 
may  have  rendered  u*  somewhat  &stidiaus. 
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"  The  grMt  Hen  of  Tale  "  wm  written  with  care.  and.  no  donbt.  >  pru«* 
worthy  tDotire,  bat  it  is  more  of  a  Statemant-of- Pacta  doeomeDt  than  a  Uki 
lina  Article.     It  is  retarnad  with  oar  eomplimeati. 

"  Only  ■  Dreani "  it  on  file  tor  farther  examination. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  poetic  effauaa,  "  Written  ezpreaily  toi  tU 
Yale  Liierary  Uagaziae,"  by  "  Altine."  It  U  entitled  " Tie  SmtT*  Siaaur' of 
which  «a  will  treat  our  raaden  to  a  aingle  couplet.  The  aathor  laum  to )« 
daBcribinji;  the  approach  of  Winter,  and  proceede  in  tbia  "itraio  sublime:" 

Tb«  brooillng 

We  expected,  in  thia  iHtnnectioD,  to  be  next  introduced  to  tbe  baaUiog  Diitnc 
of  the  pocltry-jard,  bnt  ima^ne  onr  chagrin  on  merely  learning  that 
"The  broodlDC  Ctou  (/)  roaiu  bounteoiu  miadi  do  mora." 
"  Caatlea  in  the  Air,"  and  "  A  Yiait  to  Jernaalem  and  tb«   Dead  ^et."  y 
want  of  room  we  have  tranaferred  to  onr  auooMior. 

A  SentimcDtkl  Ditty,  by  "  3.."  entitled  "Tme  Enowledgv,"  betraya  quiiii 
aiueeptible  nature,  and  [hat  in  vary  dainly  terme.    Hear  him  1 

1  kmnr  ■  •parkUng  ejt,  ,  I  knaw  ■  UUIb  Up ; 

¥c* !  DDch  qnlcker  t'CD  than  I,  rnm  BIT  that  ctIbwiii  1^, 

Wfaat  I'd  tuTe—  I  ElHti  iweet— 

Villcd  In  lulneM  It  wat  ttiin,  BloiUnl.  [u  m.  maple-lsT 

A*  a  tallimaD  'IwH  iIthi,  When  Iti  U[«-tlnw  no*  [i  brWJ 

Well  I  prUe,  (111  <r»  Bbove,)  I  WtU  I  prtu,  (aU  Upe  abon.) 

mi  dear«r«  of  bar  I  lo»,  I  Thli  dear  lip  nC  hcrl  loTe. 

Wa  regret  the  neoasBity  which  compeli  ni  to  defer  "The  Ontlook,"  tiiloit 

next  iaaua.     All  who  have  littmtdto  the  gentle  "  Mag  Wki^iert"  in  thiiSin 

bar^and  «Ao  Ao)  not  ! — will  also  r^ret  that  " Plaei  dt  la  Cmuordi'  from ibr 

name  pen,  wa«  crowded  out.     It  ihill  appear  in  onr  next  Number. 

The  uiual  Etchangtt  are  on  our  table,  to  which  we  ate  happy  to  add  a  iw< 
Maganaa  called  "  The  Collegiate  Record,"  conducted  by  the  Student*  of  WiH' 
era  Reserve  ;  also,  "  The   Deaieoniati,"  from  QranvUIe,  Ohio.     Sooeesa  sUnJ 

While  on  a  recent  viait  to  Webster  Scbuol,  wa  were  presented  by  the  tnmw- 
on*  and  obliging  Principal,  Mr.  Kimball,  with  the  first  number  of  a  spicy  liHlf 
sheet,  called  "  Tlu  Portfolio:'  condnoted  entirely  by  the  pupils.  WaarebiAlj 
gratified  at  such  a  token  of  joiitbful  enterprise,  and  shall  watch  ita  progr^ 

with  intereat- 

Uiir  irapnlaive  brother-Editor,  who  presided  over  our  laat  iaan^  me^J 
reqaetta  ui  to  make  in  his  behalf  a  earrtetion,—\ia  probably  tDesnt  cenj"^" 
though  out  of  regard  to  hia  teaderoau  ol  feeling,  we  refrained  from  qaMlm' 
ing  blm.  llie  naao  is  thii.  In  hia  r«sh  haste  to  affix  the  sUgma  of  LtiitMte 
lit*  unsuspecting  confririt,  ha  inadvertently  omitted  the  name  of  hunt  "■ 
BbidtOL.  from  the  High  Oralioni,  in  the  list  of  Junior  Appaintmenta.  In  vit« 
uf  bis  manifaiit  contrition,  na  hope  our  Junior  friend  will  pardon  onr  roitgoiJ"' 
■ad  erriug  aHociate,  as  w«  have  long  since  done  from  the  fnllnaa*  of  onr  hoil- 
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BIOOKAPHICAl  NOTICB  OF  PBOFESSOS  OlMSTED. 


Tbi  Yala  Litem;  Magtzioe  for  Angost,  1844,  coDlaios  an  mgr^iitig 
of  Profewor  Olnuted  1^  Hinman,  from  the  paioting  b^  Jooelyn,  which 
«u  preMDtsd  to  the  Trumbull  Oalleiy  by  tbe  Class  of  1883.  A 
quarter  of  a  ceotury  hanDg  elapsed  Noce  tbe  painttog  was  executed,  it 
has  ceased  lo  be  a  represeDtatioii  of  the  cooDtenance  which  the  preeeot 
generatioD  of  atadenta  are  familiar  with,  and  detiroua  of  keeping  in  re- 
membrance. We  are  happy,  therefore,  in  being  able  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  new  portrait,  whose  excellence,  both  as  a  likeness  and  a 
work  of  art,  will  not  be  ques^oned.  It  was  engraved  by  Ritchie,  from 
a  daguerreotype  by  Moalthrop,  and  ha*  been  recently  presented  to 
Pnrfiassor  Olmsted,  by  private  friends,  as  a  &mily  token  of  respect  and 
affection ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  our  patrons  will  unite  with  us  in 
thanks  to  the  parties  concerned  by  whose  kindness  we  are  permitted  to 
anpply  from  the  plate  impretaians  for  our  present  isane. 

As  the  sketch  which  accompanied  the  former  picture  is  doubtless  not 
readily  accesuble  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  will  borrow  therefrom  a 
few  leading  particularHi  adding  auch  as  the  progrcea  of  time  unce  ita 
publication  requires. 

DaHisoH  OLUnsD  was  bom  at  Beat  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  18th, 
1701.  His  father,  a  respectable  farmer,  died  when  the  son  was  only  a  ' 
year  old,  leaving  him  lo  the  care  of  a  mother  distinguished  for  native 
mental  endowments,  but  especially  for  eminent  piety.  Bm  opportunities 
for  education  in  childhood  were  very  limited,  being  occupied  during  the 
sammer  months  in  tbe  labors  of  tbe  brm,  and  in  winter  acquiring  at 
the  village  school  little  more  than  the  aimplest  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  became  clerk  in  a  country  store,  where  tbe 
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Idaure  afforded  by  a  ltmit«u  Kunnen  wm  teduloiuljr  employed  in  kmI- 
iDg^  At  the  kge  of  nxImd,  he  b^aa  to  entciUiD  a  strong  deMi«  lo 
obtain  a  liberal  education,  and  hit  guardian  relnctantlj  complied  trith  bis 
earnest  solicitation  for  pennisuon  to  abandon  the  pursuits  of  bosineH  for 
those  more  congenial  to  hU  tute.  In  order  to  hnsbaDd  his  slender 
patrimony  be  commenced  the  life  of  a  teachu*,  at  the  ^e  of  WTenteen, 
by  taking  charge  of  a  village  school  for  one  vialer,  and  thus,  as  he  baa 
been  heard  lo  tay,  he  "  bc^an  hia  royage  before  the  mast"  In  180S, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Yale  Coll^,  and  graduated  in  1813. 
The  dan,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  distingniahed,  white  in 
College,  for  its  lore  of  order  aa  well  as  for  an  unusual  proporlioQ 
of  eminent  sdiolara  whose  subsequent  lives,  as  the  triennial  catalt^os 
indicates,  have  fulfilled  the  promise  of  their  youth. 

On  leaving  College,  Mr.  Olmsted  took  charge  of  a  select  scliool  st 
New  London,  where  he  passed  the  two  following  yean.  In  1815,  being 
elected  Tutor,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  where  he  served  in  thu 
capacity  during  the  two  suooeeding  years,  being  the  last  year  and  a  half 
of  Preeident  Dwight's  administration,  and  several  months  afW  the 
accession  of  President  Day.  In  the  autumn  of  1817,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Chemiitry,  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  le- 
mained  at  New  Haven  the  following  year,  as  a  private  pnful  of  Pro- 
fessor Silliman.  Puring  the  seven  years  which  be  spent  in  North  Caro- 
lina, he  projected  and  uommenced,  under  the  patronage  of  the  legisla- 
tnre,  a  geological  survey  of  the  Stale,  which  was  the  first  enterprise  of 
the  kind  undertaken  in  the  United  States.  On  the  death  of  PrafeasM 
Dutton,  in  1B25,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy — since  changed  lo  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy — in 
Yale  College.  The  duties  of  this  office,  entered  upon  in  January,  1828, 
be  has  continued  to  dischai^  to  tfae  present  time. 

Professor  Olmsted,  having  spent  forty-four  years  of  bis  life  in  ibe  in- 
struction of  youth  in  the  several  capacities  of  YUUge  Schoolmaster, 
Preceptor  of  an  Academy,  Tutw  and  Professor  in  College,  has  ever  con- 
sidered Uaehing  as  the  profession  assigned  to  him  by  Providence,  and 
has  been  heard  to  express  himself  as  not  only  contented  with  this  allotr 
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ment,  but  to  declare  himself  smong  the  happy  few  who  can  uj  from 
the  heui,  LiAor  ipu  volttpbu.  Biapm,  however,  bu  probably  exerted 
a  wider  influence  in  the  cause  of  education  than  hit  voice.  His  various 
works  on  Natural  Philooophy  and  Astronomy,  have  had  an  extraordinary 
circnlation ;  the  Uiger  htiog  used  as  text-books  in  a  mqority  of  the  Col- 
l^;es  of  the  United  States,  and  the  smaller,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  in 
high  schools  and  academies.  In  all,  they  are  said  to  have  passed 
through  more  than  two  hundred  editions. 

But  the  commencement  of  Professor  Olmsted's  career  as  an  author, 
dates  back  mnoh  earlier  than  the  publication  of  his  text-books.  Soon 
after  his  graduatitxi,  he  began  oontribntJng  to  the  various  periodicals, 
fiioffraphy  has  always  been  his  (avorite  deparUncnt  of  literary  labor  as 
■  recreation  from  the  severer  dudes  of  his  profeasion,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  productions  of  his  pen  was  a  memoir  of  President  Dwight,  pub- 
lished soon  after  the  decease  of  that  great  and  good  man,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Port-Folio  for  November,  1817,  which  has  been  followed  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  and  in  various  periodicals  by  memoirs  of  Sir  Humphrey 
.  Davy,  the  great  Chemist ;  Ell  Whitney,  Inventor  of  the  Cotton-gin  ; 
John  Treadwell,  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  first  President  of  the 
American  Board;  Professor  Alexander  H.  Fisher,  his  Classmate  and 
predecessor  in  o£Bce ;  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  Signen  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  and  William  C.  Redfleld,  firat  President  of  the 
American  Association  fbr  the  advancement  of  Science.  In  1842,  he 
published  in  a  small  volume  a  memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
lamented  Ebenezi-T  Porter  Uason,  a  youth  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
promise  as  an  Astronomer,  who  was  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two  years. 

The  SdentiJSe  papers  of  Profisssor  Olmsted  are  scattered  up  and  down 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  fbr  a  period  of  forty  years.  A  few, 
however,  have  appeared  in  other  periodicals,  especially  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Association.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  has  recently 
been  published  in  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions,"  being  an  extended 
essay  on  the  "  Recent  Secular  Period  of  the  Aurora  Borealis."  As 
>firly  as  1836,  he  also  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sdence,  a 
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P^p«r  eonUiiuiig  &  foil  diaaunon  of  iJl  tb«  facta  that  be  ooold  coUeet 
nqMCtiog  the  gnat  metoorie  ahower  of  NoTember,  18S3,  accompanied 
1^  a  Dew  tbeoiy  of  tbe  origiD  of  afaootiDg;  Man,  and  proring  than  to  be 
eoimieal  bodiei  derived  from  tlie  fitaeUtrj  ^ues,  whereas,  before,  tfaef 
had  generallj  been  rderred  to  the  agenoy  of  eleotrifiitj.  Tbia  thewj 
hae  been  ybtj  eitensiTel;  adopted  thronghoot  the  K^entific  worid. 

Profewar  Olmrted  haa  alto  made  frequeot  contribntiona  to  the  New 
Englander  and  its  predeceaeor,  the  Christian  Spectator,  in  the  fonn  0{ 
Reviews  and  Enays ;  the  latter  bdog  generally  of  a  phjaico-theological 
character.  For  the  Educational  Joomal  he  haa  furniihed  nomeroos 
leoturea  and  eMsya,  and  we  may  add,  in  thn  oonnectioii,  that  hia  com- 
mnnioa^OQi  to  the  new■pape^p^ee■  have  been  frequent  and  exteoBTBi 
heralding  new  ditcoreriee  in  sdenee;  answering  published  qneriet  by 
the  ex[danation  of  natural  phenomena ;  and  popnlarinng  science  by  its 
i4)pUcation  to  the  arts,  aa  in  the  constmcUon  of  lightning  roda  and  dM 
practical  management  of  beat 

Such  is  a  simple  outline  sketch  of  the  pK^aaor^  literary  histwy, 
which,  thoagfa  but  a  meagre  element  in  a  complete  biography,  is  all  that, 
in  these  brief  "  Notices  "  of  our  iiutnicU»v,  we  are  permitted  to  toudi 
npoD ;  and,  we  tmn,  that  ere  the  time  comea  to  embellish  these  hiatoric 
details  with  a  record  of  more  private  virtues,  many,  in  coming  yesr^ 
will  be  prepared  through  personal  acquuntance  to  appreciate  that  to 
which,  though  felt  by  all,  tee  may  not  give  atteranoe. 
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Q,  H.  FuooDs. 

It  hu  been  well  taid  that "  the  greateet  oompliment  yon  can  pay  an 
author  is  to  qnote  him."  But  truly,  iu  this  case,  many  authora  are  in 
the  ume  aitoation  as  coquettes,  keeping  up  an  eodleBs  flirtation  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  continually  ahowert  npon  them  co^tHmmtt 
with  the  most  lavish  expenditure.  And,  indeed,  this  style  of  oompli- 
ment has  become  so  common  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  we 
are  to  pnuse  an  anthor  moat  for  hia  allurements,  or  pity  him  for  his  ad- 
mirers. Some  authora  too,  aspire  to  prudery  and  the  sublime  chas- 
tity of  Diana,  repelling  all  approach — while  others  plaster  themsalTes 
with  rouge  and  flaunt  in  crimson  finery  to  entice  the  vulgar.  But  our 
business  is  not  so  much  with  planets  as  their  satellites — not  lo  much 
with  writers  as  quotsra. 

Unconsciously  to  themselves,  these  latter  individnala  form  an  otgan- 
ization  with  a  strict  economy  and  the  division  of  labor,  as  clearly  d^ned 
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u  the  workmeti  in  any  fkctory.  The;  hant  in  troops  witli  «  puticaUr 
prey  aad  a  pftrticalar  method  of  cAptare. 

Firat  comet  the  Mntimeiital  clui.  They  think  in  metaphor,  "  Tbej 
lisp  in  numbers  for  the  anmben  oome."  Stan  twinkle  in  fill  their  pe- 
riods. Purling  rirulets  meander  through  all  their  sentencea.  l^e  howl- 
ing of  the  tempest  is  heard  in  every  syllable.  The  sturdy  oak  strips 
his  fangs  deep  into  every  paragraph.  Blue-eyed  violets  peep  out  under 
every  word.     The  whole  is  laid  waste  by  some  resistleta  monntaio  torrenL 

This  class,  in  quoting,  confine  themaelvea  exclunvely  to  th«  portiy  of 
streaming  eyes  and  breaking  hearts.  They  ravage  Landon  from  title 
page  toAnis.  They  make  numberlees  intercalations  from  "LallaRookh." 
The  "  Irish  Melodies,"  and  Hours  of  Idleness,  the  "  Stanzas"  of  Godey 
and  the  "Lines"  of  Graham  are  all  mordlesily  ransacked  to  ftimish 
jewels  to  bang  in  their  Ethiopean  ears.  They  consume  days  of  labor 
and  nights  of  toil  over  Willis  and  Hassey. 

Next  oome  the  5hakspeare  quotets.  lliey  form  a  distinct  class  by 
themselves  and  utter  themselves  with  more  bolduen  and  freedom  u  they 
feel  more  fully  the  dignity  of  their  master.  But  alas  fur  the  ears  of  meG ! 
Hie  ways  of  Providence  are  indeed  inscrutable ;  but  why,  oh,  why  could 
not  Richard  have  obtained  "anolber  horse"  without  his  fierce  entreaty, 
or  why  could  there  not  have  been  a  surgeon  iu  attendance  to  bandage 
his  "  wounds,"  without  forcing  him  to  give  specific  ordera  to  that  efiect 
—why  did  not  the  authorities  yield  to  Shylock  without  importunity,  his 
"  pound  of  flesh,"  or  why  was  Gratiano  so  impolite  as  to  tell  the  infidel 
to  his  fiM^e  that  be  had  him  "  on  the  hip  " — why  was  there  anything 
"  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,"  or  if  so,  why  was  it  found  necessary 
to  state  the  fiwit — why  was  Clarence  "  blse  doetii^  "  and  "  peijored," 
or  what  business  had  a  pack  of  ungentlemanly  demons  to  tell  him  so — 
for  the  "  eye  of  man  hath  not  beard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen  ;  man^ 
hand  is  not  able  to  tast«,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  repMt,* 
what  attitude*  and  grimaces — what  recitations  and  reoapitulationa — 
what  laceration  of  the  feelings  and  maceration  of  the  senses  are  occanon* 
ed  by  the  endless  variations  of  Uiese  few  notes  of  the  Bard  <^  Avon  I 

A  third  class  are  the  name  and  authority  qnoters.  If  you  presume 
to  doubt  an  ojnnion  of  thnrs,  they  straightway  brandish  all  antiquity  in 
your  face^  Tliey  menace  yon  with  Hindoo  traditions  and  apothegms 
from  Confiidus,  They  disturb  the  sepulchen  of  sages,  and  confront  yon 
with  the  ghosts  of  buried  greatness.  They  lie  in  wait  for  yon  amid  the 
rubbish  of  old  palimpsests  and  musty  papyrus.  They  (^sige  upon  yoa 
with  antique  cavalry  and  batter  you  with  maces  from  antediluvian  >r- 
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morie».    You  ftr«  OTerwbelm«d  with  Grecian  plialaniaa  tod  Roman  !«• 
gioDB,  with  Scjtbiui  bowmen  and  knig^toeiTant  of  the  middle  aget. 

One  mi^t  be  pardoned  it,  in  beholding  all  this  phrentied  marshal- 
ing of  authoritiea,  he  should  exolaim  with  the  "most  noble"  Fentus, 
"  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad.^  But  the  mistake  would  be  by  no 
meuis  the  same  as  that  of  Featus.  The  great  apostle  was  learned  but  not 
mad.  In  Ihiscase  lunacjr  is  the  fact — learDiogtbe  myth.  A  few  numbers 
of  the  Edinhnrgfa  or  Westminster  Reviews,  judiciously  selected  and  care- 
fuUv  read,  are  anffldent  to  oiothe  one  in  all  the  panoply  of  the  past. 
Plato  may  be  swallowed  and  digested  in  a  single  disquisition.  A  single 
essay  of  Maoaulay  would  furnish  one  with  namea  enoogh  to  belabor  the 
most  stubborn  skentic  into  scquiescenoe.  It  is  by  no  means  neoessary 
to  be  acquainted  with  his  works  to  make  aa  old  author  stand  sponsor 
for  any  opinion,  however  ridiculous.  It  is  far  easier  to  furnish  names 
than  arguments — it  it  far  more  fiuhlonable  to  display  one's  acquaintance 
with  the  renown  of  the  past,  though  it  extend  no  brther  than  an  in- 
formal introduction,  than  to  disarrange  the  toilet  of  one's  brain  in  the 
architecture  of  syllo^sms. 

But  quoting  is  by  no  means  always  to  he  reprehended,  and  to  quota 
gracefully  and  with  effect,  is  donbtleea  a  great  accomplishment.  It  illus- 
trates one  of  the  most  pleaung  ebaracteristics  of  our  nature. 

The  affinity  of  all  human  thought — the  nnirersat  brotherhood  of  men 
in  intellect,  as  well  as  in  nature,  finds  in  this  one  of  its  happiest  demon- 
strations. But  when  the  whole  skill  of  the  writer  connstsin  leading  the 
mind  by  easy  stages  to  a  quotation  where  it  msy  rest — when  the  inser- 
tion of  couplets  and  apothegms  is  his  sole  ambition — when  the  dis- 
play of  reading  and  research  is  hie  highest  asjuration — it  degenerates 
into  the  rankest  pedantry — it  becomes  a  "pathless  comet  and  a  curse," 
and  " '  Non  D1  non  honiinet>,'  you  know  the  rest"  la  coll^  literature, 
notwithstanding  the  deluge  of  quotations,  it  is  often  more  than  iuainu- 
ated  that  it  is  not  done  ha^  enough. 

a.  a,  K, 
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CUcrorg  Camentatiotu. 

Tloot 

« dugaroiM."  Bmua. 

It  it  natan)  that  an  old  BchoUr  ahonld  recollect  more  of  the  timei 
jiut  preceding  hb  entmnce  upon  a  life  of  study,  than  of  thoM  whkfa 
followed.  The  memory  of  the  happy  houra,  when  b«  wandsfed  at 
will  orer  the  green  fieldi,  must  ever  remain  mor«  fraah  in  his  Dund 
than  that  of  the  punfnl  days  when  he  slowly  toiled  np  the  hill  of 
araence — the  harnees,  at  fint  galliogjin  time  having  worn  a  oallona  place 
for  itself.  Henc«,  while  I  have  dwdt  *t  some  length  upon  my  younger 
days,  the  accoont  of  stndiei  pursued  later  in  life  will  be  bria£ 

I  entered  the  domains  of  Kuence  by  a  flowery  pathway.  Nature 
put  on  her  gayeat  attire,  and  clad  in  the  colors  of  the  nunbow,  beckoned 
me  on.  Slowly  I  followed,  plucking  the  flowers  on  either  side.  Soon 
they  became  leas  and  leas  freqaent,  and  there  bdi^  nothing  to  attract  my 
attention,  I  quickened  my  pace.  The  road  grew  dull  and  tireeome,  the 
bright  garb  of  nature  faded  rapidly,  her  faee  became  uninviting,  and 
when  I  asked  for  a  flower  she  gave  me  a  stone.  Ere  long  I  fonnd 
amusement  even  in  these,  and  picked  my  interested  way  over  a  atony 
path.  Soon  theae  grew  into  rocka  and  rose  in  huge  preciiuces  on  both 
sides,  shutting  out  the  light  of  heaven  and  frowning  in  their  aable 
majesty  upon  the  audacious  youth  who  had  ventured  so  far  in  putanit 
of  knowledge.  Could  I  waste  time  on  am^l  bits  of  rook,  while  mas- 
aive  battlements  of  the  same  material  lay  [Hied  up  to  the  heavens 
before  rae  I  The  purauit  seemed  ignoble.  I  threw  down  my  peU)tes 
and  scaled  the  steep  outposts  of  another  domain. 

In  a  word,  I  began  to  study  Geology.  Physiognomic,  lithological. 
Historical,  Faleontological  and  Dynamic  Geology,  in  turn  occupied 
my  attention,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  could  discourse  as  learnedly 
as  you  please  on  the  "Northeasterly  trend  as  shown  in  New  Zealand," 
"  the  azoic  and  metamorphio  rocks,"  the  forarainifora,  echinoderma  and 
trilobites;  was  well  posted  on  tlie  Oneida  conglomerate,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  anything  required,  with  a  stuffed  "gar  pike"  prasenled 
to  me  by  a  friend.  I  doated  on  scientific  appellations,  and  recollect  the 
sstoniabmeDt  of  an  eating  house  waiter,  once,  when  I  asked  for  "  lamelli- 
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brachiata."  "He  meADB  a  eouplt  of  ' rawt,^ "  expWned  my  friend  to 
the  bewildered  darkey.  I  was  cootinaally  talking  aboat  the  Deronian 
age,  the  Triassic  period,  or  the  age  of  MammalB;  nor  could  T  Buatain 
a  convenatioD,  unlrai  my  farorite  subject  was  in  some  way  introduced. 
How  shocked  I  once  was,  when  a  youug  lady  who  was  represented  as 
being  very  accomplished,  and  who,  I  supposed,  would  of  course  un- 
derstand me,  to  my  making  a  few  enthnsiastic  remarks  upon  the 
"  baculitea,"  and  " belemnites,"  and  "amonites"  which  occurred  in 
the  Cretaceous  period,  replied  'after  all,  her  fevorites  were  the  pre* 
Raphae]it«i  of  the  following  century  I* 

This  was  at  one  of  my  first  attempt*  at  going  into  society ;  In  fitct,  it 
%as  my  "coming  out,"  nor  did  I  stay  "out"  long,  for  toon  after,  I 
went  on  a  picnic,  and  being  very  much  fitscinated  with  the  iair  MIm 
Crinoline,  I  wandered  off  with  her,  picking  fiowers  and  collecting 
minerals.  Freaently  I  found  something  which  I  thought  would  please 
her,  so  coming  towards  her,  holding  it  confined  between  my  hands,  I 
offered  to  show  her  a  "beautiful  batracbian."  Eagerly  she  leaned 
over  to  see  it,  letting  fall  her  silken  curis  upon  my  band  with  a  gentle 
touch  which  sent  a  thrill  through  a  frame  unused  to  suoh  Ihiogs.  I 
carefully  lifted  the  upper  hand,  that  she  might  look  in,  when  instantly 
out  bopped  a  toad  full  in  her  face.  Loth  to  lose  it,  I  made  a  dive  for  it, 
but  it  leaped  away  into  the  bushes,  and  I,  turning  back,  saw  Uias 
Crinoline  faad  faint«d.  Immediately  I  ran  to  the  brouk  for  water  and 
dashing  it  in  ber  bee  spoiled  her  new  bonnet.  Presently  she  was 
partially  restored.  I  supported  her,  moody  and  sulky,  back  to  the 
omnibus,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  complaining  of  a  severe 
headache.    She  never  reoogniised  me  after  that 

I  had  "come  out."  Theea  two  incidents  drove  me  "in  "again, 
where  I  hare  since  always  stayed. 

After  Geology,  I  took  up  Astronomy.  I  bad  groveled  upn  this 
earth  long  enough.  My  mind  now  aspired  after  higher  things ;  so  off 
I  went,  carried  like  Bodreddin  on  the  wings  of  the  dark-browed  geni — 
this  demon  of  curiosity,  or  call  it  love  of  knowledge,  if  you  will — flitting 
about  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  coolly  calculating  tbeir  distance, 
density  and  mass,  as  if  tbey  were  so  many  lots  of  land  I  thought  of 
puTch  Being. 

The  effect  upon  my  mind  was  most  disastrous.  Whatever  spark  of 
poetry  had  been  left  in  my  bosom  was  now  effectually  quenched,  and 
with  the  feeble  staff  of  reason  I  was  left  to  grope  my  way  along^ 
feeling  the  ground  carefully  step  by  step.    Hitherto  I  bad  robbed  the 
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eHrtb  or  its  beaotj  uti  grandeur,  it  ia  tra« ;  bat  (till  »t  evening  tbcre 
overhung  tha  dark  blue  vault  of  heaven,  spangled  witb  pAdon  atan. 
looking  down  upon  me  with  a  mild  radianr.e,  which  beaming  into  mj 
tout,  lided  and  expanded  it  as  a  flower  the  ttonn  hu  beaten  down 
into  the  mud,  raiaea  ita  face  and  amiles  at  the  «an  breaking  tbrougli  the 
clouda. 

But  now,  vain  mortal  that  I  wa)i,  what  had  I  done  t  Climbed  (o  the 
stara  themselves  aud  stared  nt  them  till  they  hid  their  light  from  me 
aa  unworthy  of  it.  One  hj  one  theae  gloriooa  la'mpa  of  heaven  went 
out,  and  in  their  place  hung  black  gloomy  maaaea  of  rocka  and  earth, 
covered  with  salt  plaina,  craters  of  extinct  volcanoea,  and  annken  beda 
of  former  teas,  subject  to  lawa  which  rolled  them  ceaaeletaly  ronnd  a 
great  central  luminary  upon  which  even  the  deaecrating  hand  of  adence 
had  left  huge  ataius.  Where  before  bright-eyed  laogliing  Venue  had 
thrown  her  soft  glances  from  the  sky,  I  now  beheld  naught  but  the 
feeble  twinkle  of  an  inferior  planet.  Even  warlike  Mara,  beneath  the 
searching  gsze  of  my  teleacope,  meekly  dwindled  into  a  speckled  mass 
of  matter  but  one-half  as  large  aa  the  globe  on  which  I  stood.  He 
pale  Moon,  too,  I  found  was  an  arrant  hypocrite,  creeping  out  by  night 
with  stealthy  footsteps,  fullowing  lo  steal  the  light  of  the  Sun,  and 
frowning  darkly  whenever  the  Earth  innocently  intercepted  her.  He 
pole  star  which  had  often  guided  me  in  my  wanderings,  now  adorned 
the  tip  of  the  Little  Bear's  Uil.  The  bright  Arctuma — that  claatic 
star — was  but  the  golden  knee-buckle  of  the  dranken  herdsman  Bofites, 
Canis  Major  held  the  brilliant  Sinus  in  his  month,  growling  fiercely 
whenever  I  attempted  to  rescue  it,  and  the  " sweet  Pleiadea,"  the  "seven 
sisters,"  now  transformed  into  a  swarm  of  gadflies,  aettled  down  upon 
the  neck  of  the  raging  bull.  Theae  changes  I  could  not  bear  at  flnt, 
for  besides  the  loss  of  my  former  joya,  no  new  ones  aroee  to  take  their 
place.    Petulantly  I  exclaimed-r- 

**  Th«M  Mrthly  godfather*  orbMv«n'a  llghta 
That  jtiva  a  nama  to  aver;  fixed  star, 
Have  no  mora  profit  in  their  ihiniDg  nigbU, 
Thau  thoaa  who  walk  and  wot  not  what  thay  are." 

But  time,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  altered  my  dispontion,  and 
soon  I  was  making  rapid  pr<^re3S  through  the  celestial  spheres,  knock- 
ing rig^t  and  left  ancient  traditions  and  l^nds,  and  stripping  the  blue 
dome  of  heaven  of  all  the  drapery  of  aaeooiation  with  which  a  elasaic 
taste  had  adorned  it. 

Another  step.    I  had  risen  from  the  Earth  to  the  Heavens,  I  would 
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rise  higher  yet  and  master  the  mind.  Oer«  ■  new  trouble,  for  not  a 
book  could  I  lake  up,  on  the  subject  of  Mental  Fhiloaophj,  nithout 
finding  it  composed  for  the  most  part  of  "  Hobbs's  theory  refuted,'* 
"R^'a  doctrine  disproved,"  "Hume  coDfuted,"  "Fallacy  of  Adam 
Smith,"  Jt&,  Ac.  Each  book  differed  from  the  others  only  ia  that  ita 
anthor  was  not  "refuted."  Thinking  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
could  be  arrived  at  if  all  were  read,  I  undertook  the  task,  but  concluded 
it  in  a  state  of  still  greater  indecision  than  before, 

"  Who  shall  d*old#  wben  doctors  diusrse  t" 

Oooasionally,  however,  I  struck  upon  a  few  interesting  questions, 
Buch  aa  "  How  doet  a  man  know  that  be  knows  that  he  knows  what  he 
knows!"  "How  can  a  person  deprived  of  a  leg  feel  a  pain  in  the  toe  of 
that  legT  "How  much  volition  does  a  tight-rope  dancer  exardsef 
"  What  will  be  the  result  if  an  irresistible  body  impinge  upon  an  im- 
movable body!"  "  Will  an  ass  starve  to  death  when  placed  between  two 
equally  attractive  bundlea  of  hay  1"  "  Can  a  chimera  ruminating  in  a 
vacuum  devour  second  intentions  P  Interested  somewhat  in  these,  and 
fieelittg  a  strong  repugnance  to  being  designated  as  one  of  the  'vulgar,' 
before  long  I  worked  myself  into  a  love  of  the  science,  and  became  as 
involved  in  such  discnssions  as  any  other  philosopher. 

But  I  cannot  crowd  the  details  of  a  lifetime  into  a  few  pages.  Hme 
would  fail  were  I  to  descend  to  mathematical  or  philologi<al  particulars, 
or  to  tell  of  my  labors  in  l<^o  and  rhetoric, — now  floored  by  an  "  illicit 
proceasof  the  major,"  now  working  over  the"ignoratio  elencbi,"  now 
involved  in  the  true  dilemma  and  again  wandering  through  the  devious 
mazes  of  "BArbArA,  cEIArEnt,  dArll  fBrlOqne  prioris."  Nor  yet, 
bad  I  the  time,  would  regard  for  your  feelings  permit  tne  to  dilate  upon 
my  anatomical  struggles,  how  at  tbe  first  lecture  I  acddentally  entered 
the  wrong  door  and  found  them  boiling  a  dead  negro  in  a  huge  cauldron 
to  remove  the  fiesh  from  his  bones ;  or  of  the  varioas  delightful  dreams 
I  endured  about  thoee  times.  But  I  persevered  and  now  I  can  vew  a 
gash,  probe  a  wound,  or  saw  a  bone  as  coolly  as  I  can  carve  at  the 
dinner  table. 

Thus  much  for  tbe  past.  Do  you  wish  to  know  of  the  preaent  I 
Alas  I 'lis  but  a  confession  of  weakness!  What  have  I  learned  from 
mental  philosophy  but  that  Berkeley  does  not  believe  in  matter,  or  Locke 
in  mind,  or  Hume  in  morals!  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  be  posted  in 
Political  Economy  when  in  Domestic  I  am  cheated  every  day  by  "the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  candlestick  maker!"  Or  to  be  versed  in  the 
sdence  of  Oovernment,  if  gray-haired  politidana  are  to  tell  me  that  ou 
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the  plHDMt  point*  I  am  "laboring  nnder  a  atruige  deluaionf"  Wlut 
bare  I  gained  from  astronomy  bnt  a  neck  twiated  Irom  constant  itar- 
gaiingt  What  from  geology  but  a  nM^ing  cough  caught  while  tryii^ 
■ome  glazier  experiroenu  I  What  from  the  study  of  anatomy  bat  to 
know  where  my  mnsclea  ott^kt  to  be  t  Of  what  um  ii  it  for  me  to  know 
that  "lifo  was  sparse  in  the  Chemung  period,"  when  heaven  knows  I 
hitre  ecarce  enough  to  hold  my  bones  together!  Of  what  consolation 
to  such  a  sbaky  mortal  aa  I  to  know  ihe  pedigree  of  Hercules !  What 
gain  to  conquer  every  'ism'  but  ihenmat-ism,  every  ' olt^ '  but  the 
Parljngtonian  "  nenr-ology  f  What  pleasure  to  enumerate  the  tresB- 
nres  of  Croesus  when  **  who  steals  my  purse  steals  traaKF'  Or  to  he 
fully  acquainted  with  Ihe  laws  of  light,  when  my  eyes  are  shaded  from 
iu  feeblest  rays  I  Or,  last,  not  least,  to  know  that  Bocralea  also  had  kU 
Zanthippet  Moattruly  says  Iiord  Bacon,  "Certainly,  wife  and  children 
are  a  kind  of  discipline  of  humanity." 

Edmund  Burke  once  said  that  his  own  life  might  be  beet  divided 
into  "lyttee"  or"manias;"  that  his'life  began  with  a  fit  poetical,  f<rf- 
lowed  by  a  fit  metaphysical,  and  that  again  by  a  fit  rhetorical ;  that  he 
once  had  a  mania  for  etateemanship,  and  that  this  again  had  snbuded 
into  the  mania  of  philosophical  secluuon.  Had  I  not  so  great  an  author^ 
ity  as  this  I  should  reproach  myself  with  having  passed  a  fickle  lUe,  for, 
as  a  boy  when  "  running  the  ice,"  skips  from  cake  to  cake,  now  jnm[Hng 
upon  a  la^e  piece  and  catching  his  breath,  and  then  off  to  a  smaller 
one  which  floats  just  long  enough  for  bim  to  spring  to  another,  and 
another ;  so  I  have  gone  on,  jumping  from  science  to  sdenoe,  staying  on 
each  till  I  felt  it  yielding  under  the  pressure  of  roy  mind,  and  then  <iS 
for  another  and  still  auother,  driven  constantly  by  the  insatiate  thint 
for  learning,  farther  and  farther  out  in  the  boundless  sea  of  knowledge. 
And  now  here  I  am.  The  last  coke  of  ice  has  yielded,  and  I  have 
sprung  upon  a  small  sandbaok  which  barely  affords  me  a  standing 
place.  Back  of  me,  ftr  in  the  diatanoe,  lie  the  shoroa  of  my  childhood, 
lit  up  by  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  between  them  and  mysdf 
a  wild  waste  of  floaUng  ice,  with  here  and  there  a  rash  mortal  leaping 
on  over  the  same  chilly  path  I  have  traversed,  ambitious  to  overtake 
me.  Before  me  surges  the  cold,  dark  ocean  of  Uystery,  overhung  with 
gloomy  clonds  which  I  cannot  peoetnue.  To  return  b  impossible.  Hy 
Birength  is  exhausted.  The  tide  is  rising  fast  and  soon  1  shall  be  swept 
awHj  to  moke  room  for  the  next  one  who  reauhe*  this  dreary  spot  to  die- 
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"TeD,  If  Ton  eu.  vbat  ii  it  tob«  wImT 
Tti  bnt  to  kDDW  how  little  a*n  be  known. 
To  MB  all  other*'  bnltt  Mid  ttel  jonr  owo ; 
CondMnnad  in  buiinoa  or  in  arte  to  dradge, 
Without  a  BMioDd  or  without  a  jndge. 
Truth  would  yon  taMb,  or  aave  •  ainkiDf  land 
All  fear,  non*  aid  yon  and  few  undentand. 
•  Paisfnl  iw*emuienee,  jonnalf  to  vi*w 

Abo*«  If  We  WMkatta  and  its  oomforta  too  t" 


|)[(uc  be  la  (ffoncorbe. 

Puoi  de  la  Cooeorda  I  on  thi*  atkrry  oigbt,  t 
H  J  heart  goaa  wandaring  o'er  tbt  atonny  a«a. 

And  tOTMhadby  mamorjea  beaatifiil  and  bright. 
It  lingera,  fair  enehanted  apat,  with  thet. 

I  hear  agtuo  (by  fount^n'a  Hirer  play, 

I  i«e  the  Champa  Elyieia  from  afar, 
Where  through  the  awaying  bought,  ea«b  ruddj  ray 

Qleama  throngh  the  long  bine  diatanoe  like  a  itar. 

I  ■««  along  the  dark  and  alnggiih  Seine, 
Hie  gliding  bo«la  flaab  oat  with  aparUing  prow. 

^e  oafta  amila  with  light  and  flower*  again. 
And  anmmer  night*,  o'er  all  their  tnagio  throw, 

I  tee  the  garden*  gleaming  far  away, 
Ihdr  ijWaD  a*>nnea,  where  atroll*  the  erowd ; 

Tbt  dark  TniDerie*,  tooehed  by  mooDlight  ny, 
Mompbal  areb,  and  dome,  and  palaiee  proud. 

And  throflgh  tba  mooulight  lonely,  dark  and  grand, 

I  mark  old  Luxor'*  obeliak  ante, 
The  mote  loenanto  of  an  Orieot  land. 

Looming  atill  prondly  'gainat  theaeooldar  akiia. 

It  i*  ■  «pot  wberein  the  ni^ty  Pa*t 
Unka  with  tha  Pr«*ent,  and  our  lip*  are  dumb. 

For  old  time  mMnorie*  thronKing  round  u*,  «a(t 
Heir  ihadaa,  predicting  atorm*  vhlob  yet  ahall  <on 

Ab  I  throtigb  the*e  avenue*  of  mitty  light, 
Aro  there  not  tome,  who  think  of  year*  ago. 
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And  u«,  Uk«  iD«,  wrcN*  tb*  Tiita  bright, 
D*rk  ipMtnl  dwdom,  flitting  to  lod  fro  t 

Sea  HtriA  Antoinetta,  the  (air  yonng  qoa«n. 
Who  throngfa  revfliag  erovdi,  ilill  regal,  aain*^ 

Or  Olarlotte  Corday  with  th«  giiiIlotiD«, 
Oive  to  tha  agoi  her  undjing  fame. 

Or  M«  the  miDglad  llaih  of  Oanw  aad  aword 
The  tbroaging  mnltitndo.  vith  frantie  eriw, 

The  trigie  ipot,  vhtre  Mood,  like  Tatar,  ponred. 
Hade  royalty  a  iiatioB*i  aaoriflaa. 

I  mrald  not  bow  rwall  Mch  Manat ;  too  blr 
Tie  hour,  (ha  apot,  for  memoriee  like  thaaa, 

nta  balmy  aveat&eaa  of  this  amnmBT  air 
Should  loatha  my  haart  like  woodland  malodiaa. 

Flaea  da  la  Coaeordel  raUier  let  me  k«ap 
Hj  dream*  of  tbae,  w  vhaa  1  aaw  the*  Uat ; 

Let  the  wild  Manda  of  fieroa  inaorgenta'  alaep. 
And  bleaaed  Paaoa  oloaa  o'er  the  itonny  Paat, 


fiBpocrus. 


HrpooBisr  wu  fuhionable,  it  leems,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Young.  It 
certainly  is  in  oun.  Nataraliy  enough,  it  has  alwa3'B  been  a  favorite 
Ttce.  It  is  moat  admirably  adapted  to  popularity,  and  of  all  the  loeial 
errors  which  hare  wltiietood  the  progreaa  of  Truth  bo  stubbornly,  i(  hM 
been,  perhaps,  the  moat  eucceaeful.  In  fact,  it  ia  from  civilization  that  it 
Kctiwll;  borrows  many  of  its  moat  persnaaive  arte.  It  requires  but  Utile 
pn^eat  in  intellect  to  be  a  thie^ a profligate,a  liar  even;  but,  todotbeall 
theee  characters  in  the  guise  of  honesty,  is  an  accomplishment  reserred 
for  consummate  genius.  The  scripture  phrase,  "as  wise  aa  Berpeot^'' 
expresses  tliis  truth  to  a  nicety ;  for  the  Serpent  is  the  wiliest  aa  well 
as  wisest  of  the  beasts ;  and  so  among  our  human  i^tedea,  exquisite 
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fcoHTery  ia  but  a  Rynonym  for  visdom.  We  see  dvilized  and  utfeducatad 
hypooriay  pittetl  againat  each  other  in  the  etraggle  of  the  simple  Inoaa 
with  their  foreign  foes;  and  how  the  awkward  crafdness  of  the  formed 
proved  no  match  for  the  refined  duplicity  of  the  enlightened  and 
Chriatian  Spaniard.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  hypocri^  ia  on«  of  the 
polite  aria. 

Bat  it  ia,  undoubtedly,  alao  a  vice ;  and  aa  no  vice  in  ita  natural,  naked 
chanoter  conid  be  bshionable,  or  of  consequence  aiicceBeful  in  Buoh  an 
age  aa  oura,  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  hypocrisy  consista  in  ita  moat 
eSectual  concealment.  We  are  not  aurpriaed,  therefore,  that  we  really 
tet  K  little  of  it  But  it  none  the  less  eiista.  The  aelf-eame  practised 
and  calculating  fn^ionableneas  which  afieota  a  holy  horror  of  ita  palpa- 
ble forma,  flatterait  in  aecret  and  with  aready  ingenuity  inventa  for  it  adll 
more  effectual  diaguiaee.  Let  ua  try  to  apy  it  out  under  aome  of  ita 
manifold  forma.  We  have  no  limited  field  of  research.  It  reaches  deep 
as  human  thought — it  embraces  every  phase  of  human  life.  There  ia  a 
cynical  spirit  among  ua  which  seea  no  pri^ess  toward  the  good — which 
is  always  carping  at  the  present  and  canonizing  the  past.  Such  is  not 
our  spirit  or  our  &ith.  We  believe  that  hnmanity  is  advancing, 
that  the  world  ia  being  filled  with  wiaer  and  better  men ;  but  in  re- 
apect  to  thia  individual  vice  we  are  perauaded  that  progreaa  has  been 
more  in  the  way  of  refinement  than  of  eradication.  Indeed  wa  are 
always  liable  to  mistake  the  groaaneea  and  vulgarity  of  a  sin  for  the 
sinfiil  principle  itself.  Whatever  does  not  offend  a  nice  propriety  is 
quite  likely  to  be  accepted  as  a  virtue.  However  this  may  be,  thit,  aa  we 
have  s^d,  is  one  of  those  iuHdious  vices  which  civilization  bos  failed  to 
comprehend  in  the  general  wreck  of  great  and  flaring  abuaes.  Like 
some  eubtJe  essence,  working  unseen  and  uleotly  beneath  the  surface,  it 
has  inainuated  itaelf  throughout  society.  Tbtjiut  ot  ita  universality  is 
aa  assured  as  ita  adaptatkm  to  universal  existence  is  complete.  Can  we 
doubt  itt  Who  does  not  know  that  of  all  human  faculdes  the  rarest 
and  moat  coceted  is  that  of  interpreting  fix>m  men'a  ocftont  their  real 
character  and  moHvetf  If  men  really  ware  what  they  tetm,  of  course 
the  limpUit  mind  oontd  never  be  deceived.  The  nice  precautions,  also, 
which  we  everywhere  remember  in  dealing  with  each  other,  point  plainly 
to  the  same  great  tact.  You  eamoi  doubt  it;  at  least  you  cannot 
prcefieally  disbelieve  it— else  you  may  know  in  your  own  eiperienee 
the  sad  feeling  of  the  poet: 

Hui's  M&  Is  but  *  shadow 

Too  Isle,  too  late,  1  And, 

lis  but  s  breath,  a  vapor 

That*!  icattered  by  the  wind. 
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B7  fw  the  moBt  common  of  the  abeUon  of  h  jpoorisj  ia  tyrant  cnatom. 
HeoMcome  tLa  forau  under  which  it  work*  itaelf  into  the  aSkin  of  com- 
mon life,  occupying  every  department  of  profeMonal  and  buaineM  enter- 
priM,  and  ritiating  every  variety  of  social  habita  and  every  kind  of  eoeial 
iaterooDTse.  We  may  adduce  a  few  homely  ItlastrAUon*.  Hypocrisy 
|«mptt  the  pTodocer  to  alloy  the  product*  which  he  repretente  aa  potv 
and  gennine,  and  teaohea  him  to  call  it  ouatomary.  It  eneonragea  the 
petty  retailer  to  vaunt  hia  little  stock  as  "  the  largest  and  moat  sdeet 
aaaortment  ever  offered  to  the  public;"  or  to  predicate  of  his  me^ra 
patronage  inch  estraragandea  as  "unparalleled  success,"  "the  nak 
nndiminisfaed,''  "  quick  sales  and  small  profits  V  It  emboldens  the  halt 
starved  mannfaotnrer  to  thrust  his  flaming  advertisement  for  **  a  thous- 
and able-bodied  operatives,"  into  the  very  &c«  of  staring  bankruptcy. 
All  this  is  the  work  of  bypocmy,  bnt  is  fsthered  upon  dwtom.  It  does 
buuneai  under  an  assumed  name. 

l%e  profeMion  of  the  law,  in  spite  of  the  great  hearts  and  intellects 
that  adorn  it,  has  become  in  some  sense  a  by-word  among  us.  And  why  I 
It  ia  beoaose  kypoeriiy  has  crept  in  and  dared  to  confront  even 
honesty  and  justice.     It  has  become  etulomaiy  for  men  to  apeak 

To  everj  oeok,  snd  things  mere  aontrmiies 
Till  thaj  sre  hosrse  sgain,  jet  iJl  be  lav. 

And  so  they  have  forgotten  that  they  are  inconsittent.  lo  short, 
business  honesty  in  its  purity  and  stnotness  has  been  abandoned  for  the 
present,  save  by  the  few  who  can  afford  to  set  cwtotN  at  defiance ;  and 
but  too  often  do  we  hear  it  said,  "  he  was  too  hotutt  to  succeed,  a  man 
must  Qse  his  shrewdness  now-a-days." 

But  the  onttoms  which  we  may  mora  strictly  call  social,  oustoma  which 
regulate  social  manners  and  intercourse,  are  siill  more  generally  subser- 
vient to  this  monster  vice.  The  di^ises  whioh  custom  supplies  lo  it 
here  are  wretchedly  flimsey  and  transparent— j  oat  deep  enough  to  hide 
it  from  those  who  are  willing  to  be  blind.  Under  all  this  ahow  of 
refined,  nay,  exquiute  politeness,  there  runs  a  current,  deep  and  strong, 
of  heartless  insincerity.  We  make  great  parade  of  social  feeling  and 
back  up  the  deception  by  brilliant  gatherings  and  snmptuoas  enterttuo* 
ments,  but  of  bow  many  who  profess  to  enjoy  them,  may  it  be  said 
with  reason,  "they  are  liars  and  the  Lmtb  is  not  in  theml"  In  fine, 
politeness — pre-eminently  a  quality  of  the  heart — is  reduced  to  a  rigid 
tyttem,  and  practiced  with  the  accuracy  of  mechanical  law.  How  much 
more  of  earnest  human  feeling  was  there  in  the  simple  "good-morrow. 
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fiiend,"  vith  which  the  etom  oM  PuriUn  wa§  ued  to  meet  k  ttmnger, 
than  in  the  ardent  profeuion  of  regard  required  hy  the  cmtom  t^  our 
day.  Not  to  venture  farther  upon  a  topic  which  has  invited  the  keen 
humor  and  eameat  eloquence  of  such  reformara  ai  Dickens,  Thackeray 
and  Curtis,  this. single  glance,  we  think,  will  have  served  to  remind  us 
how  sucoassfully  hypocrisy,  in  the  garb  of  usage,  preys  upon  the  integrity 
of  buunem  life  and  sodal  character. 

Kext  to  custom,  perhaps,  the  most  common  disguise  of  hypocrisy,  ia 
eigatdiency.  In  following  out  the  laws  of  policy — in  atriviog  for  what 
they  believe  some  valuable  end,  men  often  foi^t  the  simple  rules  of 
honesty  and  justice.  Tet  few  will  candidly  confess  an  error,  but  with 
iostinctive  self-justification  attempt  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better. 
Thus,  alas  I  how  inevitably,  eipedleni^  brii^ia  us  to  hypooruy.  It  is 
chiefly  through  this  secret  channel  that  it  woria  itself  into  public,  as 
through  custom,  into  social  life.  Like  the  leaven  hidden  is  the  mass,  it 
works  the  better  for  its  aecresy,  permeating  with  a  subtle  influence  every 
branch  of  naiional,  munidpal,  we  had  almost  sud  jodidal  busineet.  Too 
many  of  our  public  men — men  of  acknowledged  power — like  Balial, 


"Aliud  clauBum  in  pector«^  aliud  in  lingua  promptnm  habere,"  is  a 
prominent  and  reepeotable  prindple  in  politics.  Like  the  bodileu  forma 
of  pestilence  and  famine,  corruption  from  a  thouaand  sources  creeps  in 
upon  us,  even  where  everything  looked  fidr  and  calm,  and  it  is 
hypocrisy  which  covert  its  insidious  prt^ess  and  lulls  mon  into  a 
careless  feeling  of  security. 

The  only  other  of  the  particular  disgniaei  we  need  to  mention,  is 
ptaiuUnlitif.  It  is  under  this  seductive  form  that  it  insinuates  itself  into 
the  church  and  does  battle  most  suocestfully  with  conscience.  Alas  I 
that  it  is  so ;  there  are  but  too  many  "  who  pracUce  falsehood  under 
saintly  show."  Much  as  we  respect,  nay,  even  revere  a  uncere,  consistent, 
earnest  Christian  character,  we  are  yet  far  from  rq^arding  this  as  in- 
fellibly  attested  by  a  public  profession  of  repentance  and  fiiith.  We 
hold  that  a  man  cannot  be  judged  or  judge  himself  by  the  simple  fact 
that  he  is  within  the  pale  of  the  congregation.  In  a  matter  of  such  in- 
finite moment,  and  yet  so  manifold  embarrassments  as  the  eternal 
welfare  of  the  soal,  one  is  easily  persuaded  that  Uie  change  which  he 
desires  has  actually  become  a  quickening  influence  in  his  inmost  lifs — 
too  apt  to  take  the  plausible  form  whivh  he  observes  as  a  sincere  eipr«fr- 
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sioa  of  >  vital  principle  within,  and  too  apt,  moreorer,  to  fall  ihort  in 
cfaarit;  for  the  weakDewM  of  thoM  wboM  }ive»,  withont  auch  eamert 
pr^etiiotu,  nn  perhapa  infonned  with  as  much  of  the  ajnrit  of  true 
godlineia.  The  itoiy  of  the  phariaee  and  publican,  wat  no  hibie.  We 
hare  both  among  qb  now. 

We  aay  we  csannot  jndge  a  man  by  what  be  tetnu  to  be.  Much  Aat 
ia  plauubla  ii  not  genuine.  We  would  follow  him  from  his  ckiNt 
and  bit  kneea  to  the  great  teat  of  daily  life.  We  would  see  if  he  endnra 
the  thouaand  liUlt  itU  and  rexationa  which  make  ap  *  daj  of  common 
experience  ;  more  meekneaa  and  patience  than  another  who  pret«Dd*  to 
nothing  beyond  a  fair  morality.  Whether  hia  charity  ia  aatiafiad  with 
the  opportunitiea  it  finds  apon  the  tborougfatare,  where  men  may  look 
upon  it,  or  turn  aiida  to  minister  to  thoae  aUo,  whose  aonows  vtdt  then 
in  secret — if  he  meet  wrath  and  reproreth  with  a  **  lofl  an«wer,-"  if  in 
those  trifling  matteta  whose  delicate  shading  relieves  the  rough  tncny 
o(  toil  and  oara  and  disappointment,  that  senntiTe  propriety  which  can 
hope  for  no  reward  but  its  own  approral,  tempeis  hia  daily  walk  and 
oonreiaation.  Ah  I  we  should  find  sporions  as  well  u  geniiina,  even 
among  those  who  make  much  show  of  carrying  the  cross.  The  dmdt 
of  many  a  man  speak  loudly  of  charily,  benevolence,  self-denial,  when  if 
yon  ooold  interrogate  the  heart,  the  only  aoiwer  would  be  pride,  aelt 
interest,  ambition  I  While  we  gladly  reverence  the  good  and  true,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  many  who  aeem  only  to  discourage  the  feeble  in 
virtue  by  their  own  weakneas,  who^mMiiw  but  do  not, 

"  HkUiig  triM  the  ■•  jlng  odd. 
Near  th«  Church,  hot  br  frOB)  Ood." 

We  can  hardly  more  than  allude  to  its  general  effect  upon  individual 
and  sodal  character.  It  tendi  to  dwarf  the  mind,  for  tntth  is  the  aola 
object  and  one  great  source  of  intellect.  Bnt  hypocriay  it  tlie  perfection 
of  faUtkood,  and  can  have  no  kin  to  truth.  It  assails  the  monU  by 
destroying  self-respect ;  for  how  must  he  despise  his  own  meanness  whose 
M>ul  is  but  a  bitter  mockery  of  his  life.  It  makes  a  man  a  miserable 
cowonf ,  He  always  foais  hirtutlf,  lest  his  own  treachery  betray  him,  and 
soapects  his  neighbor,  knowing  too  well  bow  a  Ur  appearance  may 
conceal  a  treacherons  intent  How  qnickty  sympathy  and  every  gener- 
ous emotion  would  die  out  in  such  a  soil ;  how  easily  wonld  selfiahnest 
and  a  fitise  honor  flourish  I  Buch  are  some  of  the  obvious  fruits  of  hypoc- 
risy. Tet,  in  its  milder  forms  few,  very  few,  avoid  it.  A  purely  honest 
life  is  in  the  highest  sense  heroic.  w.  a.  r. 
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"  Hi*  path  by  wbieh  w>  twain  did  go, 
Wbioh  lad  bf  traeka  that  plaaaa  ua  wall. 
Through  fonr  avaet  f  ean  aroas  and  ftll. 
From  floTW  t«  flovar,  from  aaow  to  anow." 

Ifr  droamof  life  i*  oloaing.  The  hazy,  mellow  light,  through  whic^ 
all  ihinga  Msume  &otMtic  and  bMutiful  ahapea,  paues  off,  and  the 
"cold  white  light  of  morniog  "  Btreama  over  me  aud  heralda  the  mount- 
ing tight  of  life's  lUD.  As  the  apella  wear  o%  and  ray  dreanu  melt 
into  the  realities  of  extitence,  the  ainging  voices  of  mTriad  l^ona, 
steadily  fighting  the  battles — the  joyouaness  of  earnest  and  ardent 
hopes — the  itifled  groaoa  of  yielding  despur — the  confused  voices  of 
ooDflioting  pasaion— the  distinct  and  heavy  tread  of  Civilization  maroh- 
ing  on  to  its  eonquesta,  sound  loudly  in  my  ears. 

From  my  hi{^  retreat,  abatraoted  from  all  partioipatioD  in  these 
varied  movements,  and  looking  at  them  only  through  the  medium  of 
books  and  nevspapers,  I  find  myaelf  impelled  by  their  necessity  to 
descend  into  the  arena,  where  my  opinions  and  endeavors,  in  a  small 
way,  must  become  active  forces. 

lite  in  College,  and  Life  beyond  it,  does  it  not  resemble  Life  on  a 
» three  decker!"  Bbe  aaila  on  a  careleas  ooane  over  the  boundless 
Bcditode,  steadied  on  upright  ieel.  Hie  blue  vault  above  tainted  with 
no  clouds,  and  the  slender  trucks  oarviog  strange  hieroglyphics  in  the 
sky.  The  idle  mariners  hang  Idly  over  the  prow,  and  watch  the  ar- 
rowy light  of  the  dolphins'  trail — the  ailver  flash  from  the  wings  of 
startled  and  tiny  flying  fish.  They  dreamily  bend  over  the  stem  and 
count  the  phosphorescent  sparka  wake,  «■  face  the  stainless  planks,  in 
the  solemu  night  watches,  and  listen  to  the  &int  hum  from  the  main 
deck.  They  look  out  on  the  ocean,  immeasurable  and  mystic,  quiver- 
ing like  a  burnished  emerald,  and  trace  the  shafU  of  pale  light  flowing 
down  from  the  "  Heaven's  moon  "  to  the  "  Ocean's  moon  " — and  the  deep 
tranquillity  is  broken  only  by  oooasional  galea. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  only  phase  of  life  they  lead.  Succeeding  it  is  the 
•harp  roll  of  the  drums  that  beat  to  quarters — and  the  ghastly  array  of 
surgeons'  instruments — the  unsheathing  of  boarders'  weapons — the  shot 
from  the  heavy  guns  gleaming  and  burning  over  the  waters — the  hoarse 
cries  of  command  and  the  shrieks  of  dying  men,  scarcely  lost  in  the  roar 
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of  the  oannoD — the  tAooAy  tide,  gathered  Irom  BUdy  though  elipperf 
deck*,  spoQting  from  the  KDppen,  ittid  the  rapid  recoil  Irom  the  btoftd- 
ridce,  which  ahalie  the  great  ship  from  keltoo  to  tnick.  Tet  thon^ 
the  lib  of  the  mariner  be  of  altervBte  rest  and  endeavor,  thej  who  go 
Ibrth  from  theee  Coll^  walla  will  find  no  raapite  from  their  ^pointed 
taaka. 

Id  m  few  weeks  one  hnttdred  men  will  stand  boe  to  face  with 
the  world,  gathered  t<^ther  from  every  seotion  of  this  great  Bepablic, 
and  repreMotii^  the  cnstoma,  ns^ea,  and  temperaments  pecnliar  to  an 
hundred  different  localitiet — after  acting  and  being  teamed  iipi»  for 
four  years,  they  separate  forever,  I  often  meditate  in  this  dranta  of 
College  life,  whereof  the  acton  in  the  first  part  are  boys,  and  in  the  Int, 
aa  the  curtwn  drops,  are  men.  From  these  hallt  of  aong  and  revd 
and  study,  they  move  out  to  join  the  grand  pageantry  of  dviltxaticn, 
in  whose  ranks  they  maat  enlist,  whose  banners  they  may  periiaps  cany 
to  tBit«  the  Borrowi  they  knew  o^  only  as  piunted  by  their  faroiita 
poeta,  to  meet  the  rank  offenaea,  whose  odor  reaches  them  fiuntly  in 
their  seoludon — to  grapple  with  ambitions  men  staking  all  on  the  die 
—40  atudy  and  solve  problems  in  law,  and  evenly  balance  the  acale  of 
justice — to  match  the  ebbing  tide  of  life,  and  mitigate  the  strong  agonies 
of  dying  men,  whose  watch  of  life  has  run  down  ere  they  were  ready- 
to  stand  on  the  lofty  battlements  of  Son,  and  head  the  never  ending, 
still  beginning  fight  with  evil. 

I  sometimes  smile  at  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  those  aronnd  me.  Tbt 
black  look  of  experience,  with  tales,  and  records,  and  fisets  tbiddy 
strewn  over  its  pages,  whose  base  significance  I  dare  not  mention,— 
I  know  they  have  not  read.  Perhaps  it  is  well  they  should  not,  for 
some  I  shall  recognize  iheir  haodwritiDg  there,  and  in  the  ansteady 
lines  find  it  a  tittle  tremulous — the  sorrows  of  Werter,  nothing  mwe. 

There  is  a  quiet  pleasure  in  tracing  out,  as  imi^nary  Knee,  the  des- 
tiny of  eadi  man  with  whom  yon  are  acquainted.  Yet  often  ending  in 
wilder  speculatiors,  and  start  the  train  of  ponihiiititM,  rather  than  prtA- 
aHliliu.  Imagination  grandly  whirls  the  former  car  like  the  starvraid 
bound  nrial  coursers,  far  into  space  and  time,  and  finally  resla  it  on 
summits  of  fame  to  which  it  is  even  gross  presumption  to  as]Hte,  and 
arrant  folly  to  ever  dream  of  reaching.  Amazed  at  the  wildnees  of  my  fancy, 
I  turn  to  the  humbler  car  of  probabilities.  The  lame  drag-horaes  of 
experience  pull  it  slowly  along  over  the  coaise  Binty  pavement  of  stem 
fact,  at  tiroes  up  the  rising  ground  of  success,  yet  often  down  the  unk- 
ing road  of  failure,  nndl  it  finally  rests  on  the  unambitious  top  of  one 
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of  tha  thtKuand  hills  of  respectabUity — t  horiioa  anniBd  it  with  no  «t- 
tributa  of  TUtneaa. 

Prond  tutd  vild  were  we  u  we  entered  the  g&tea  of  Alma  Meter, 
when  thejr  awnng  back  on  golden  hinges  to  admit  the  ambitiona  eandi- 
dates.  Life  and  knowledge,  and  the  problema  of  hnman  existence,  were  ■ 
Tuled  in  mystery.  Grand  and  solemn  it  is  to  me,  that  er«  we  leave,  we 
bare  reached  the  springs  of  hiinun  actions — have  been  led  throogfa  the 
walk  of  divine  philosophy,  and  disoovared  treasures  richer  than  the 
Spanish  galleons  ever  \)on,* 

In  years  that  have  not  yet  been  measured  in  the  thread  of  time,  I  wUl 
return  to  this  place,  and,  if  petchsnce  the  old  buildings  still  lenst  the 
loach  of  ^me,  and  stately  halls  in  grand  and  impoung  array— all  dedi- 
cated forever  to  the  cause  of  leuning — do  not  rest  massively  in  tbe 
foundation  of  the  present  humbler  tenements — I  will  wander  throagh 
the  conidors— epring  up  the  well-worn  stair  ways,  and  fsoe  the  room 
we  onoe  did  occupy,  and  see  in  the  future  what  we  saw  in  the  past: 

"  Another  nam*  was  on  ths  door, 
I  lingNwd ;  all  within  was  noisa. 
Of  song*,  and  clapping  hancU  and  boys, 
Hut  ortdiad  tha  glui,  and  beat  the  floor." 

I  will  wander,  as  long  before,  over  the  green  turf  of  this  eampoa,— 
Bee  tha  idlers  caraleasly  atretohed  on  the  lawns,  and  liaton  to  the  clear 
atraios  that  spring  out  of  hearty  breasts,— etrmns  that  rise  up  to 
meet  the  mystio  sounds,  which  the  majestic  elms  murmur,  as  the  genUe 
winds  from  over  the  sea  change  them  to  wind-harpe.  The  swelling 
Gaudeamos — the  more  lightsome  notes  of  Utoria— the  sadder  tones  ot 
Alma  Hater,  now  go  into  my  heart  and  lose  themselves  among  the 
creations  of  fancy.  I  will  not  forget  them.  Tn  other  aoenes  fng- 
mants  of  them  shall  live  in  my  memory,  and  be  held  there  with  all  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  amber-like  sea-shell  retains  the  music  of  tbe 
deep,  when  carried  to  the  sanded  desert.  And  I  will  walk  by  the  mar- 
gin of  the  bay,  and  watch  the  swift  motions  of  the  boata,  frail  as  tbe 
oookle-ahell,— and  oatoh  "  the  measured  pulse  of  beating  oan  "—or  follow 
them  as  they  recede  or  draw  near  on  the  bosom  of  tha  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing tide.    Those  were  hours  condensed  with  movements,  when,  as  we 

"  And  heraaftar,  if  from  thoaa  I  kaov  now,  thara  will  be  one,  who  disll 
■trika  a  gallant  blair  for  hninanity,  or  ihall  li^tan  the  bordoD  of  its  woas,  with 
Jojoos  satisfaetlon,  I  will  say  to  my  frisnd*,  "  I  b«w  th«  training  of  that  arm, 
Fov  yaar*  I  aoaiuiad  tha  light  of  that  «y«,  flashing  with  good  will  to  man." 
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GOjnod  tfa«**>hitar-iny-timben"  Bwag^isr,  ud  tmd  to  iaoi  the  Bailor, 
we  placed  fair  foniw— tlie  "  uelestiKl  pooitry"  of  New  Haren— is  the 
eterashMUiandtheoanbeDtby  the  weight  of  our  cargo;  it  ia  "iiwoiae/ 
OD  iDj  memoiy  now." 

Often  I  tpecalate  on  the  changee  of  College  fnendBhip.  Fainter  and 
fainter  will  the  image  of  each  claamiate  grow,  hj  the  acaredy  conKioni 
attrition  of  other  faoea,  and  freab  cireuraaluicea,  aa  the  ti«ek  q(  the 
traveler  embedded  in  the  barren  waate  of  the  deaert,  losea  ita  form,  and, 
finallf  iu  Kmblanoe  is  extinguiahed  by  the  winda  that  take  up  thednalj 
mould  atom  I^  atom.  Ihe  formt,  the  &oea  that  we  meet  eftch  day  in 
tocial  life,  will  loae  their  preeminence  in  eur  thon^ta,  and  in  yeua  yet 
in  the  womb  of  time,  we  bIiaII  aay  that  Aoiw  Amn.  Yet  ere  they  letn, 
and  before  they  are  aoaUered  over  the  eorboe  of  this  vast  Republic,  and 
eren  in  lands  beyond  the  seaa,  and  they  abandon  forever  theae  daaaie 
shadea  of  retirement  and  rest,  I  will  earnestly  pray  that  their  couree  may 
be  npwud,  upward,  like  Uie  eagle's  flighL 


In  Faith  and  Bop*  thaworid  win  dlMgiM, 
BntaU  mankiDd'ieaDceniedin  Charit; ; 
All  mnilba  false  tbst  thwart  this  onegTBst  end; 
And  all  of  God,  thstbltw  msnUnd,  or  mcniL 


Thi  infeliiutiee  of  human  nature  seem  to  prevent  the  constant  exhibi- 
tion of  any  one  of  its  virtnea.  As  a  stream  is  aometimee  broad  and 
sunny,  and  then  scarcely  vitdble  in  the  narrow,  shaded  channel,  and 
anoD  lost  beneath  the  sur&ce,  so  aa  a  general  truth,  flowj  the  current  of 
each  human  excellence.  In  one  department  of  life  it  shines  oat  with  a 
Maddening  radiance  :  in  another  ita  light  and  beauty  are  gone,  and  po^ 
chance  the  gloom  of  some  ignoble  passion  is  resting  there.  This  iae^tedsl- 
ly  true  of  charity,  a  virtue  which  gathers  into  itself  the  essence  of  moat  of 
the  lovable  traits  of  our  nature.  Many  men,  generous  enough  in  mateiial 
things,  are  yet  strangers  to  that  higher  generosity  in  s]»ritnal  things. 
With  willing  hands  they  supply  the  needs  of  the  way-worn  and  deadtnte, 
but  have  no  charity  for  a  fellow  traveler  on  life's  journey,  who,  in  this 
mysterious  pathway,  sees  not  as  they  see,  nor  heue  the  same  haim<Miy, 
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or  discord.  That  it  h>ppena  tbkt  what  is  beoeroIeDce,  wh«D  applied  to 
maa'B  phyucal  «&nts,  becomes  iincfaaritableDeM,  when  transferred  to 
the  neceau^e*  of  bis  eoul.  But  such  an  interception  of  this  virtue  is  not 
inevitable.  It  may  be  so  cherished  as  to  extend  through  all  the  life,  gi^ 
ing  a  generooa,  tnaDly  tone  to  the  whole  character. 

The  opposite  of  this  virtue  is  not  found  in  the  highest  tjrpe  of  man' 
hood.  That  nobility  with  which  we  always  invest  out  ideal  man  isvride 
««  the  poles  from  the  spirit  of  the  bigot.  Men  cease  to  be  manly  in 
proportion  as  they  permit  their  lives  to  be  swayed  by  prejudice.  Yet 
many  do  this.  We  meet  them  In  all  the  walks  of  life.  But  such  char^ 
acters  are  more  conspicnons  among  ultra  radicals  or  stubborn  conserva- 
tives. In  the  first  class  the  uncharitable,  as  a  general  thing,  are  those 
who  readily  embrace,  but  do  not  originate  the  system  of  reform.  They 
ve,  in  their  own  judgment,  of  extraordinary  foresight  and  comprehen- 
sion. But  in  fact,  their  mental  calibres  will  not  admit  even  one  oompleta 
sound  idea,  to  say  nothing  of  that  "  commune  vinculum  "  wbioh  ought 
never  to  be  overlooked.  Rushed  with  that  joy  which  a  new  thought 
usually  imparts  to  such  miods,  and  hopefiil  of  the  immediate  modifica- 
tion of  social  ills,  they  are,  at  first,  enthusiasUc  and  vociferous,  like  noisy 
brooks  which  are  brawling  in  proportion  to  th«r  shallowness.  But  ai 
theoldstaid  world  rem  sins  seemini^yiAiafi'ected,  eager  hope  is  succeeded 
by  disappointmenL  They  grow  bitter  and  vituperate.  "  All  men  are 
liars,"  say  they — and 


They  forget  that  vei;  good  injunction,  "soft  words,  but  hard  argu- 
ments." 

Far  better  for  the  manhood  of  such  men  to  be  in  error  with  a  mag- 
uanimous  heart  than  to  hold  the  truth  in  misanthropy. 

Examples  of  the  second  class  are  more  marked.  Many  of  them  are 
men  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  life.  They  are  the  self-appointed  con* 
aerraloiB  of  the  public  weal,  and,  of  oonrae,  ^are  no  effort  to  stay  the 
incoming  tide  of  innovations.  With  their  pens  they  conditionally  dis. 
member  sodetyi  and  scatter  truth  and  justice  to  the  winds.  But  oft  and 
again  as  "  humanity  sweeps  onward,"  are  those  oondilions  met ;  stjll  the 
consequences  predicted  do  not  follow.  Yet,  despite  the  false  prophecy, 
their  bitterness  constantly  increases. 

They  anathematize  all  who  vrisb,  in  any  way,  to  dispense  with  party 
ieading^trings.    For,  with  them,  forms  and  creeds  are  of  the  highest 
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iroporUnce.  Tbo  words  of  the  ApwUe  ve  revened,  and  the;  MMrt 
that  the  spirit  killeth  but  th«  .loiter  givetl)  life.  IT  called  la  "  conbad 
for  tlie  fsith  which  wu  once  delivered  unto  the  aaints,"  Utey  do  it  U  a 
nunnar  whioh  nnmistakably  prores  iheir  active  membenhip  is  the 
Church  militant.  Id  Ihediictnsionof  abstnisoprindpleathe  wantavf  the 
individual  aoul  are  for^fotten.  What  had  ^tw  promise  <rf  a  trae 
man,  under  this  regime  has  derdoped  nothing  but  a  miiarsble  polemica. 
Surely  such  men  are  to  be  pitied.  Ihe  state  of  mind  which  tbey  mani- 
fest should  be  regarded  as  one  ot  the  most  afflictive  dispenaationa  of  an 
inscnitaUe  Providence,  and  in  referenoe  to  such  a  perversion  of  man- 
hood, were  the  Saviour  and  men  now  upon  the  earth,  donbUesa  numy 
would  ask,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  msn  or  his  parenu,  that  he  was  tbaa 
bwn  I" 

Objectively  eonsidered  there  an  numerous  reasons  for  the  ooiutant  ei- 
eretse  ot  a  charitable  dispoution.  Many  of  the  questions  which  agi- 
tate nunhind,  and  in  relation  to  which  the  bitterest  opinions  are  the  ra- 
sulta  of  their  own  free  choice^  the  inference  ia,  that  they  are  not  without 
foundation.  It  is  quite  unnatural  for  men  under  no  restraint,  to  put  their 
faith  in  a  mere  tissue  of  myths  and  liee,  especially  when  (heir  owil  in* 
terests  and  those  of  sodety  are  concerned.  And  moreover,  i^  as  aaaert- 
ed,  "  there  b  no  error  so  crooked,  bnt  it  hath  in  it  some  lines  <rf  truth," 
then,  certainly,  under  all  circnmataDoes,  diarity  ih  demanded  by  justice 
to  the  extent  of  the  truth,  while  a  generous  heart  will  be  sUIl  mon 
libersL 

But  magnanimity  is  truly  an  essential,  would  we  gain  over  those  vrho 
differ  from  us.  Sneers  are  poorly  calculated  to  oonvict  and  persoade. 
For  the  insinuaUon  that  men  are  dnpee  and  fools  can  create  only  a  wor- 
thy indignation  and  a  stronger  tenacilf  of  belief. 

The  coatroversiee  of  two  centuries  ago  were  characterized  mora  or 
less  by  arrogance  and  bitterness.  But  whatever  of  poteuce  this  ^Hiit 
may  have  had  ia  those  dmes,  it  is  certainly  powerless  for  good  in  these 
batter  days.  Now  "  Oently  to  hear,  Idndly  to  judge,"  is  a  dictate  of 
polioj,  as  well  as  the  prompting  of  a  noble  bear^  snd  whoever  wonld 
mould  men's  minds  to  his  own  must  so  hear,  so  "  judge." 

But  when  regarded  subjectively  this  virtue  appears  eepeoially  desinUe. 
For  upon  its  growth  is  conditioned  the  sctivity  of  cognate  ^tribntea, 
which  are  the  real  omsments  of  character.  When  the  spirit  of  chari^ 
is  vital  in  the  heart,  the  lesser  virtues  aredrawnnpby  a  "  aweet  oompvl- 
sion"  to  range  with  it  It  requires  no  nice  anatyris  of  ourselerea  to  cmt- 
vinoe  us,  that  much  of  our  inspiration  to  be  and  to  do  is  derived  from 
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^Dward  promptiogH,  which  w«  cui  hardly  define.  BmotioDS,  impulete, 
tntndent  affoctions,  and  aoma  of  these,  perchance,  too  delicate  to  be  em- 
bodied in  rugged  words,  do  in  a  great  measure  control  <u.  And  this  !■ 
rigfat,  for  these  will  develop  into  noble  priaciplea.  Yet  are  they  now 
tender  pUnta  in  need  of  care  and  oolture.  Nothing  will  so  much  hasten 
tbwr  growth  as  the  genial  sunlight  of  charity.  For  love  to  men,  as  an 
■betract  [Hindple,  is  beneficent  still.  Withdraw  this,  and  selfishnen 
and  meannen  apring  op  in  the  heart,  poisonooa  planta,  under  whose 
deadly  shade  nofitir  and  beantiAil  things  will  grow.  Above  all  others, 
happy  is  the  roan  who  lives  in  the  spirit  of  this  virtue.  He  is  growing 
in  harmony  with  all  that  is  good  and  tme,  and  living  to 
**  msk*  lib,  dMith,  and  tbst  vast  forevsr, 
One  gitai  iwMt  lODg." 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly,  that  among  the  liberally  educated,  are  fonnd 
the  meet  illiberal  men  in  the  world.  This  fact  may  be  aooounted  for,  in 
s  great  measure,  on  the  reasonable  sappoaition,  that  the  ednoaUon 
was  umply  nominal.  There  was  no  real  development  of  the  mind  as  a 
whole.  And  so,  we  see  men,  who  ba*e  passed  through  a  collegiate 
eoDTse,  and  formally  at  last,  engaged  in  all  its  liberaliang  pursaits,  h»^ 
ing  less  generoaity  of  thought  than  the  most  illiterate.  In  th«r  caaoi 
whatever  of  knowledge  was  acquired,  only  serred  to  intensiiy  some 
narrow  prejudice  of  early  life.  And  herein  we  see  the  troth  of  that  com- 
parison, recently  brought  before  the  public,  which  likens  the  mind  of 
the  bigot  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  contracta  the  more,  the  more  light 
is  poured  upon  iL  But  this  certainly  seems  like  an  abnormal  state  of 
things.  Study  should  makensgenerous  in  our  views,  should  nullify  am 
prepossessions,  should  enlarge  the  heart  while  it  expands  the  mind.  And 
for  men  thns  developed  the  age  in  which  we  live  calls.  Scholanthip  is  by 
no  means  to  be  underrated ;  but  more  than  ever  before,  to  be  a  poten- 
tial tgent,  must  be  united  with 

**  The  larger  heart,  the  kindler  haiLd.'' 
^Vnth  this  wiion  it  is  em^Aatically  true  that  knowledge  is  power.    Aa  a 
good  motto  f<>r  scholars,  or  for  any  class  of  men  who  would  be  strong  for 
the  right,  perhaps  none  is  better  than  this.  In  neoeasariis,  unitaa ;  in 
n<»i  neceaaariis,  libertaa ;  in  ntriniue,  charitaa.  o . 
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Cl}c  Hole  Sfoog. 

The  bos^Dg  interest  at  Yalo  dates  from  the  parchaae  (^  the  follow- 
ing : — William  J.  Week*  of  '44,  purchaaed  a  second-band  fbar-oared 
Wbitehatl  boat,  nineteen  feet  long  and  (bnr  feet  beam,  bailt  Hareb, 
IB3T,  by  Meaira.  De  La  Monlagnie  &  Son,  New  York,  wbich  nrrired  in 
New  Haven  May  24, 1843. 

Henry  W.  Buel,  Jobn  W.  Dulles,  John  UcLond,  Virgil  M.  D.  Harejr, 
John  P.  MfUYJiall,  William  Smitb  and  Weeki,  who  was  cboaen  captain 
■nbaequently,  formed  a  club,  and  called  the  boat  the  Pioneer.  Od  the 
14th  oif  June  following  they  boiated  thier  flag,  inacribed  "Honeer,  Tala^ 
No.  1 ."  Id  thii  boat  her  crew  made  varioui  pleaaant  eicnTsiona,  among 
which  we  may  mention  that  about  the  middle  of  June,  1844,  they 
started  early  one  fine  morning  and  rowed  orer  to  Long  bland,  toaching 
oppoeite  Wading  lUver,  thence  coasted  westward,  and  after  a  brief  st^ 
at  Miller's  Ptaoe,  entered  the  harbor  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  apent  tb« 
night.  The  next  morning  they  returned,  but  not  without  bang  some- 
what imperiled  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  Sound  baring  baeomt 
quite  rough  from  a  fresh  northerly  breeie  which  bad  sprung  up.  Oa 
the  13th  of  August,  1844,  the  Pioneer  was  eold  to  Ghariea  Joms, 
wbose  &ther  then  kept  the  toll-bridge,  by  whom  she  was  let  for  sevenl 
subsequent  years,  until  she  was  wrecked  at  her  moorii^  nnder  the 
bridge,  in  a  severe  storm. 

June  20,  1848,  Edwin  A.  Bulkley  of  *44,  bought  a  four-oared  nine- 
teen  foot  Whitehall  boat,  nearly  new,  built  by  Measrs.  De  La  Uontagnie 
A  Son,  in  New  York.  Ibat  boating  was  oomparatiTely  unezpeiwire  in 
those  daya  one  may  see  from  the  bill  of  sale,  which  runs  thus : 

1  Boat,  16  feet, 990.00 

Oars,  boat-hook,  puinter,  yoke,  &o.     .        .        .      6.2fi 

tSB.25 
She  was  named  tbe  Naudlus,  and  after  a  little  use  was  handsoniely 
painted  and  cushioned  by  the  liberality  of  Henry  P.  Duncan,  who,  for  a 
time,  was  nominally  captain.  With  him  and  Bulkley  were  assodated, 
during  the  summers  of  '43  and  '44,  Captain  Henry  C  Birdseye,  Jas.  S. 
Bush,  Henry  Byne,  Ghas.  H.  Meeker,  Howard  Smilh  and  Hannibal 
Stanley.  This  boat  was  sold,  about  the  time  of  their  gnduatios,  to 
Brooks  dc  Thatcher. 
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About  the  Buno  time  the  Im  mppear«d,  another  four-oared,  nineteen 
foot  Whitehall  boat,  (doubtlew  bniit  hj  the  lame  flrm,  aince  tfaej  wer* 
the  bnilden  of  neail  j  all  the  boats  for  Whitehall  at  that  dIn^)  the  nsmee 
of  whose  craw  and  the  (ate  of  which  are  unknown.  In  Haj,  1848, 
Joaiah  B.  Ciowell,  of  '49,  of  Perth  Ambof,  H.  J^  bought  of  Oeo^  H. 
Run  a  canoe  olnb  boat,  whitdi  he  built  on  the  Suaqudiannah,  seren  miles 
from  Binghampton,  two  or  three  jean  b^re.  Ibia  boat  was  of  a  deci- 
dedly primitive  style  of  naTal  arcbitecture — fortj-two  feet  long  and 
twentjr-four  inchee  beam,  rather  crank !  pulled  ci^t  oara,  and  coet  alxiut 
t4S.  She  was  a  "  dug-out,"  made^  of  course,  fiom  a  single  tree,  and 
from  her  length  and  the  number  of  her  oreepers  soon  received  the  undig- 
nified name  of  "  Ceutiped ;"  tradition  hands  down  no  otber.  From 
Perth  Amboy  she  was  towed  to  Mew  York,  and  shipped  thence  to  New 
Haren  hy  steamer.  The  steamboat  captain,  on  the  delivery  of  the  boat, 
remarked  concerning  her  safety,  "  it  will  drown  some  of  you," — apre- 
dicdon  which  haj^ily  is  yet  to  be  verified,  though  it  had  nearly  been  so 
on  one  occasion,  for  one  ordinary  summer  afternoon  the  canoe  was  caught 
in  a  squall  and  very  narrowly  escaped  wreck  ou  the  Uf^lhouse  rocka. 
The  Centiped  waa  owned  by  a  dub  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  membeia  of  the 
class  <rf  '46,  among  whom  were  Captain  Joeiah  6.  Crowell,  J.  S.  Bacon, 
William  B.  Bibbins,  Daniel  Chadwick,  C.  C.  £^ty,  John  A.  Harding,  0. 
D.  Harrington,  A.  P.  Hyde,  Thomas  Kennedy  and  William  T.  Reynolds. 
She  waa  sold  by  Heasra.  Brooks  &  Thatcher,  Hay  29,  164fi,  for  the 
dub,  for  $S,  to  an  orsterman,  who  cut  her  in  two  lengthwise,  pieced 
her,  increasing  her  breadth  of  beam  I  She  rowed  but  one  race  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  and  that  was  for  a  bet,  or  a  priie,  which  she  won, 
■gainst  the  Nautilus  of  '44.  The  Nautilus  craw  labored  under  a  disad- 
TanU^  certainly,  inasmuch  as  the  Centipeds  had  strapped  a  huge  rook 
to  the  keel  of  the  Nautilus  the  night  before;  but  they  would  have  won 
the  more  honor  thus  had  they  beaten.  Evidently  students  were  trickish 
that. 

May  Sntb,  1844,  the  Excelsior,  thirty  feet  »<  oars,  waa  launched  by 
Brooks  ic  Thatcher.  She  was  built  for  '47,  and  subsequently  owned 
by  '48,  'SO,  and  '63,  and  was  bought  by  '68  in  the  summer  of  I8S0. 
She  was  the  first  race  boat  huill  for  Yale,  Mid  though  a  pntty  fast 
boat,  waa  yet  not  after  a  true  radng  model,  since  she  was  too  staunch 
nnd  solid,  it  being  thought  then  that  all  boats  must  be  so  to  withstand 
the  swell  in  our  waten.  Bays  a  member,  "  Her  craw  wera  moetly  strong 
and  good  oarsmen,  aud  more  than  once  pulled  m  a  race,  at  a  steady 
pull,  from  Sachem's  Head  to  the  wharf  at  New  Haven.     It  was  the  olaia 
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oS'^^,  with  (he  Ezcelrior,  that  gave  tti«  (Int  irapetui  to  nciBg  and  good 
b<ut>building  at  Yals."  In  tb«  last  w«ek  of  April,  1862,  die  came  to  m 
untimely  end  bj  uviDg  hanalf  io  two  agairut  the  whaH^  under  tiM  in- 
mediaU  anperrivoD  of  the  enterpriung  Ur.  Riker,  who  stood  hj  and 
neglected  to  caat  off  bei  aieni  line  and  lave  her.  The  boata  naed  then  u> 
be  moored  with  bow  and  atem  linea,  having,  aa  now,  no  "  tender  f  Lot 
not  long  after  thej  come  to  uee  only  one  line,  and  the  Alalanta  C^ob  fiiM 
procured  a  Nuall  ikiff  which  thej  called  the  "  Leriathau  T  About  thia 
time  the  intereat  in  boating  aeema  to  have  received  a  check,  aa  we  find 
in  a  letter  fhnn  ■  rendent  graduate  to  Mr.  Weeka  of  '44,  dated  July 
ISth,  1845:  "The  apirit  of  boating  Menu  to  have  departed  with  the 
enterprising  aoot  that  called  it  into  activity." 

In  1847  the  Shawmnt,  an  eigfalroared,  Ibirty-Mght  toot  boat,  bnib 
near  Boaton  in  June,  1B42,  (or  an  infontry  company,  waa  bon^t  by  '48, 
and  in  the  aummer  of  1848  waa  told  to  '51,  from  whose  haada  ake 
paaaed,  in  the  lummer  of  16AI,  into  those  of  '53.  This  boat,  (whose 
backboard  a  now  in  onr  pOMWiion,)  waa  very  heavy,  elq^uitly  fioiahed 
when  new,  and  waa  qnito  expennve  (or  thoee  d^s.  ^e  was  a  ytrj 
peculiarly-shaped  boat,  diSeringfromtheOiaetJaaDd  Ai^ostain  that  the 
sides  were  more  canoe^h^wd,  while  thoee  of  the  Osoeota  and  Ai^nsta 
were  flaring.  She  had  item  iheeta  (or  ais  paasengert,  and  her  captain'ft 
seat,  which  was  aitaated  of  neceaiity  at  the  extreme  rient  of  the  boat, 
was  devated  above  the  gunnel  ao  that  the  c^tain  could  easily  look  onr 
the  heads  of  the  crew,  though  hts  eiUation,  in  a  heavy  »««,  was  very 
precarious.  Daring  an  equinoctial  storm,  just  before  the  cloee  of  the 
sammer  vacation  of  1652,  the  Bfaawmut  broke  looae  and  went  over  to 
Long  Island.  Bbe  survived  the  atorm  with  but  little  injniy,  and  waa 
lieaobed  by  some  fliJiennett  living  near  by,  and  there  remuned  nntil  she 
rotted.  Eer  oara,  boat-hooka,  ouabions,  fta,  vrere  aftarwarda  sold,  and 
with  the  proceeds  the  club  pnrcbaaed  a  very  bandsoroe  gold  case  and 
pen,  and  in  the  apring  of  1858  presented  it  to  Richard  Waite,  their  cap- 
Uln  for  two  yeara.  The  case  waa  inscribed,  "  The  Shawmnt  Boat  Club 
of  18SS  to  th«r  Captain,  Richard  Waite." 

The  Osceola,  eight  oara,  thirty-eix  feet,  (two  back-boarda  of  which  are 
now  in  our  poatesiion,)  waa  built  in  February,  1888,  by  Henrs.  De  la 
Montagnie  &  Bon,  of  New  York,  for  a  club  there,  and  lubsequently  came 
into  the  poaseadon  of '48,  at  Yale.  She  was  sold  by  them  toanoaindw, 
who  t«-aold  her  to  '40,  aa  a  rival  ot  the  Anguata  of  the  same  daaa.  We 
can  only  learn  that  In  1847  she  was  condemned  and  broken  up. 

The  Augusta,  (whose  back-board  we  also  have,)  eight  oara,  thir^-e^ht 
feet,  was  built  by  De  la  Uonagnie'a  Son,  about  I837-I844,  for  New 
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Torkers.  Kie  wm  dbcher-buiit,  of  ted  cedar,  with  box-wood  riba^ 
oopper  fiutened,  sod  eoit  wben  new,  tSOO,  bat  wu  boogbt  in  1B4S,  by 
'4S,  for(110,ftiniiabed,M>d  wueold  bytbem  to '112,  for  a  rapper  I  H«r 
oommandflT  in  '49,  F.  St.  Jobn  Lockwood,  in  k  fit  of  entburiMin,  nje, 
**  We  conld  butt  snj  boat  then  in  the  bay,  or  ikat  Am  btm  rinet/*'/ 

In  184S  or  18S0  ahe  wa«  wrecked  off  Cranes'  Bar  in  an  attempt,  one 
windy  afternoon,  to  tow  her  and  a  load  of  straw  down  to  Fort  Hale, 
where  her  crew  intended  to  offer  her  np  aa  a  bnmt  aacrifice  to  Neptune  I 
Bumor  aaya  libaiioDS  were  poured,  (not  into  the  aea — we  o&ly  know 
there  waa  no  Maine  Law  then.)  The  Anguata  and  Oaoeola  were  both 
vety  light,  wide  boats. 

In  1846,  the  Phantom,  SO  feet,  once  fear  oan  and  aflerwarda  fiTe,  was 
built  by  Brooks  ic  Thatcher  for  themaelvea.  In  ISfll,  ahe  came  into  the 
poaseiBion  of  '68,  who  returned  her  to  Meesra.  Brooks  A  Thatcher  in 
June,  I8S2,  aa  part  payment  for  the  "Undine."  The  Phantom  was  re- 
sdd  the  sameaeason  toe clnb in  the  Grammar  Sofaool,  who  sabeequcntly 
entered  the  olass  of  '66,  retaining  possesnon  of  her.  In  1863  Ueasra* 
Brooks  A  lliatcher  again  bought  her,  and  told  her  to  a  veesel  for  a 
quarter  boat  She  was  much  used  at  various  times  for  drilling  land- 
Inbben,  and  will  be  remembered  by  many  aa  the  boat  in  which  they 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  rowing.  She  must  alto  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  the  first  Commodore's  "  gig,"  and  as  the  fint  boat  that 
hoisted  the  Commodore's  flag. 

In  Hay,  18S1,  the  Atalanta  barge,  thirty  feet,  six  oara,  built  by  New- 
man of  New  Tork,  took  her  place  among  na,  then  owned  by  'fiZ,  and 
«noe  by  '56,  '68  and  '61.  IJtUe  need  be  said  of  her.  She  ia  the  un- 
queetiooed  exponent  of  the  conaerratJTe  element  in  onr  nary.  Her  >e^ 
going  qualities  are  unexceptionable,  and  aaide  from  her  bright  aasooift- 
tions,  she  will  be  revered  by  the  lovers  of  the  antique  for  obvious 
reasons.  She  tons  rather  too  much,  however,  making  it  a  trouble  for  the 
oaptain  to  get  dearanoe  papers  from  the  port  every  time  she  goes  down 
the  barboT.  N,  B.— I  am  informed  that  ahe  commutes  I  Do  not  credit 
the  report  that  she  was  modeled  after  one  of  her  crew  I  She  waa  built 
«iprea*ly  for  the  ladim,  and  deaerrea  oar  respect  therefor.  It  haa  been 
our  fortune  to  peruse  a  log  kept  by  her  secretary  of  '63,  containing  de- 
tailed accounts  of  her  exoursioaa  with  ladies,  and  from  it  Mie  oondudea 
she  was  a  splendid  investment  for  them.  Nor  in  later  tiniee  have  her 
assoeiaijons  been  less  happy.  The  writer  recalls  with  pleasure  a  certain 
excnrsion  in  her  on  a  summer's  afternoon  with  a  friend  or  two.  Sbe  will 
be  recalled  by  many  at  a  aourue  of  mnch  enjt^ment  during  their  ool- 
legiste  conraei 
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In  Maj,  18S1,  Um  Haloyon,  %  thirty-nine  foot,  ei^toared  nee  bott, 
built  in  die  >pring  of  18S0  for  the  c)m>  of  'fll  of  Harrird,  warn  bought 
by  'A4  of  Yale.  At  their  gndoation  they  thrmt  a  bost^ioak  tbroagh 
her  and  CMt  her  Ioom.  She  drifted  orer  to  the  Fair  Haran  ■llor^  op> 
poeite  Eiker'i,  where  she  vu  beached  by  nme  one,  and  lay  nnlil  the 
•ummer  of  1866,  when  the  Atalanta  Club  recovered  hts  by  payii^  a 
aalrage  of  (10,  got  her  repaired,  and  lold  her  to  a  new  slab  in  the  <daa* 
of* 58,  who  took  the  name  Wa-Wa.  She  waa  oaed  for  about  a  year,  and 
waa  finally  wrecked  on  the  Fair  Haven  shore,  in  a  atorm,  in  Angmt, 
18B7. 

In  Jnne,  1S62,  the  Undine  baif;a,  eigbtroarad,  thirty  feet,  wm  built 
by  Brooka  ic  Tlateher  for  *6S,  who  aold  h«r  the  next  year  to  '60,  at  ai 
advanced  price  I  In  the  anmmer  of  'S6,  >he  wat  told  to  a  few  gradnatea 
of  Yale,  reaident  in  Hartford,  and  removed  thither. 

In  June,  ISSO,  a  thirty-foot,  fouisiared  race  boat,  named  the  Genenl 
Worth,  waa  built  fcr  the  Caitle  Garden  Club  of  New  York,  by  Dariin^ 
to  run  in  a  raoa  during  the  Fair  of  that  year  of  the  American  Insdtnie^ 
and  in  which  four  boats  ware  entered,  lliis  boat  gained  the  priae,  and 
waa  in  the  following  year  taken  by  the  same  dub,  under  the  nune  of 
Zachary  Taylor,  to  Savannah,  where  she  won  another  raoei.  In  the  bll 
(tf  1802  she  waa  purchaaed  by  the  Engineers  at  Yale,  and  named  the 
Arid.  In  1853  ahe  waa  sold  to  *6e,  in  I8S4  to  the  C.  and  C  Inatitute, 
in  the  spring  of  IBS?  to  'ft8,  and  in  May,  1868,  to  the  Qrammar  School 
of  this  city,  who  named  her  Eatoonah.  She  was  once  a  hst  bo«t,  bnt 
is  now  neariy  worn  out,  though  ahe  won  the  lizth  prise,  a  silk  eonigB, 
at  the  Kew  London  Reg^U  of  July  Stb,  I8S8. 

In  Hay,  ISfiS,  theThnlia,  a  thirty-foot,  ux-oared  bar^  was  bnih 
by  James  of  Brooklyn,  for  'S4,  and  in  18S3  won  the  annual  race 
in  our  harbor.    She  has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  '66  and  '60. 

In  June  or  July,  1869,  the  Nepenthe,  (bur  oaia,  thirty-fire  feet,  was 
boilt  by  Newman  of  New  York,  for  '56.  Her  career  was  briet  Laie  ia 
the  fall  of  1654  sbe  broke  from  her  moorings  during  a  severe  strnno,  and 
drifted  over  to  Long  Island,  where  she  waa  beadiod  and  left,  neai  the 
bouse  of  Strong  of  '65,  one  of  ber  crew. 

TliuB  Mefly  we  hare  sketched  the  attteetdtnU  of  onr  Yale  narj — 
until  I86S  there  had  existed  no  or^niiatioa. 

Tie  idea  of  perfecting  an  oi^raniiatian  of  the  Yale  boats  originalad 
with  Richard  Waite  of  '63,  and  was  first  embodied  in  June,  1863,  hy 
the  adoption  by  the  several  bonta  of  a  constitution  and  the  title  of  the 
"  Yde  Navy."  'Dus  constitution  was  roughly  drafted,  a  oom|Jete  copy 
of  it,  with  its  amendm«its,  &c,  was  oerer  made,  asd  it  pnwiioally  be- 
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CUM  «  de«d  leU«r  in  tona,  u  Uie  tonUaj  never  kept  an;  repoits,  the 
time  of  th«  deotioiu  wu  dunged,  ^o.,  thongli  ite  spirit  wm  oanied  out 
b;  tlie  election  for  one  jreu,  in  the  ume  montli,  of  the  fbllowii^  general 
offioen: — 

Kohard  Wnte,  'fiS,  Commodore;  N.  Willii  Bumitead,  '66,  Fint 
Fleet  C^itidn;  Gilbert  £.  Palen,  Soientifio,  Second  Fleet  Ceptun;  U. 
H.  Arnot,  '66,  Becretaiy  ;  and  F.  F.  Hanhall,  '56,  Treaaurer. 

Tbe  credit  of  es^blishing  this  organicaUon  ia  doe  chiefly  to  Ur. 
Waite,  who  manifeated  the  greateat  zeal  and  petaererance ;  aid  waa 
also  afforded  Ij  N.  W.  Bumstead  and  W.  H.  L.  Barnes.  The  &r«t  gen- 
eral review  waa  held  June  ISth,  1663,  the  first  Saturday  after  pieaenta- 
tion  day.  The  boate  in  the  nary  at  thia  Ume  were  the  Ariel,  Eogineen, 
Halcyon  and  Thulla,  o(  '64  ;  Atalanta  and  Nepenthe,  of  '66  ;  and  the 
Undine,  of  '96.  A  Commodore's  flag,  (now  in  the  possessiou  of  the 
preaent  Commodore,)  a  blue  aitk  burgee,  heavily  fringed  with  white  ril^ 
with  a  white  star  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  six  smaller  ones,  (prob^ 
bly  representing  the  number  of  boats  then  in  the  nary,)  waa  bought 
by  Commodore  Waite  with  nary  funda. 

In  October,  1863,  were  chosen  Alexander  H.  Siemens,  '64,  Commo- 
dore ;  N.  W.  Bumstead,  '66,  Pint  Fleet  C^tain ;  Jam«  C.  McGregor, 
SdentiSc,  Second  Fleet  Captain :  U.  H.  Amot  and  F.  F.  Manball,  of 
'66,  were  re-elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  respeotlrely. 

lu  May,  1664,  were  added  to  the  navy  the  Alida,  a  thirty-foot  ux- 
oared  barge,  built  by  logersoU  of  New  York,  for  '67,  and  subsequently 
owned  by  the  Scientific  Department,  and  by  them  sold  to  '60 ;  tbe  Kantilna, 
a  forty-fi»t,  ux-oared  race  boat,  built  by  Jamea  of  Brooklyp,  for  '67, 
and  now  owned  by  '69,  which  won  the  r^^tta  priie  in  I6S4;  the 
Tranut,  a  forty-foot,  six-oared  taoe  boat,  built  by  Darling  for  the  Engi- 
neers, which  won  the  regatta  prize  in  1866,  waa  sold  in  the  spring  at 
1667  to  '00,  and  by  them  in  the  &11  to  a  club  in  Springfield,  Maaa., 
and  there  named  Naiad ;  and  in  June,18S4,theRowena,athirty-fi*efool 
four-oared  race  boat,  built  by  Darling  for  '67,  which  was  sold  to  '68  in 
1666,  and  to  the  C.  and  C.  Inadtute,  in  1866.  In  the  summer  of  1864, 
theae  ten  boats  formed  the  navy;  Halcyon  aadThulia, '64;  Atalanta 
and  Nepenthe^ '66 ;  Ariel  and  Undiue, '66;  AJida,  Rowena  and  Nautilus, 
'67 ;  and  Transit,  Engineers. 

In  June,  1864,  were  elected  N.  Willia  Bumstead,  '66,  Commodore; 
MaUhia*  H.  Arnot,  '66,  Fiist  Fleet  Captain ;  James  C.  McOiegor,  Scien- 
tifio.  Second  Fleet  Captun ;  William  B.  Wilaon,  '67,  SecreUry ;  and  A. 
L.  Edwards,  '67,  Treasurer.  Only  one  addition  waa  made  to  tbe  navy 
during  1866-6 ;  thia  was  tbe  race  boat  Nereid,  forty  feet,  wc  oaia,  built 
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bj  JuiMS  of  Broold^,  tor  'SB,  ud  by  them  wld  in  Hbj,  1868,  to  Vl, 
and  which  iron  the  ngattm  priM  in  ISSfl  and  180T. 

In  June,  1865,  were  eloctod  Alexia  W.  HarrioU,  '66,  ComHtodcm; 
Charlet  S.  BlackmM,  'AT,  first  Fleet  CttpUin ;  Adrian  Terr;,  SoieBtifiB, 
Second  Fleet  Captun ;  T.  M.  Adamit,  '68,  Seeretarj ;  and  Wilfiam  P. 
Baoon,  'SB,  Traaiurer.  During  this  enmrner  the  following  ooaadtDtioa 
«M  adopted,  no  oopy  at  the  old  one  having  been  kept : 

ooHFrmmoN  of  the  talk  natt. 

ARTioi-a  I. 

Section  1. — Tliii  organiEation  thall  be  styled  the  Yale  Kavj. 

Section  2. — The  object  of  this  organitation  h  to  keep  ap  mntoil 
good-will  and  unanimity  of  feeling  amcmg  the  boat  claba  in  the  difiw^ 
ent  clasaet  and  departments,  to  exute  inch  friendly  emnlatioo  among 
them  as  shall  tend  to  promote  excellence  in  the  various  branches  of 
boating,  and  to  give  to  the  boa^ng  interest  of  College  that  &cili^  at 
action  in  matters  oonceming  the  clubs  collectirely  which  Is  uoattainaUe 
t^  an  unorganised  body. 

annOLK  u. 

Section  1. — Any  College  boat  club,  upon  application  mads  throng 
the  Commodore,  may  be  admitted  into  the  nary  by  a  vote  ot  two-thiidi 
of  the  members  at  a  r^nlar  meeting. 

Section  2. — Tbt  members  of  every  olub,  upon  admisNon  into  the 
navy,  shall  pledge  tbemsetves  to  be  trne  to  Ihe  interests  of  the  navy 
and  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  its  constitution. 

Section  3. — At  elec^ons  and  all  regular  navy  meetings  each  dub  diall 
be  represented  by  a  deputation  of  three,  consisting  of  the  Captain  ttf  the 
club,  and  two  other  members  ohosen  by  the  club  for  that  purpoee. 

AKTIOLM   DL 

Section  1. — ^Tfae  election  of  the  offlcera  of  the  navy  shall  take  place 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  the  Fall  term. 

Section  2. — ^The  officers  of  the  navy  shall  be  a  Commodore  irom  tba 
Senior  Class,  a  First  Fleet  Captun  from  the  Junior  Claas,  a  Second  Fleet 
Captain  from  the  Sdentiflo  Department,  a  Treasurer  frmn  the  Sophomore 
Class,  and  a  Prudential  Committee  of  three,  consisting  of  the  Commo- 
dore, First  Fleet  Captun  and  Treasurer. 

Section  3. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commodore  to  call  all  navy 
meetings,  and  to  preude  thereat,  and  to  act  as  the  head  and  represcnU- 
ttve  of  the  navy  on  all  occasions  on  which  it  is  reoognind  as  s  body. 
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HsaludldM)  lunfowir  ta>«rdw  eat  Uw  boali  wUajlia  may  «ea  fit, 
ami  iUIhkn  tlw  nMugamaitt  of  all  revi«wB.  . 

SeoliM  4#-^Is  dM.  JtbNBod  «f :  tl)a  Comqiodora  bi*  dutiw  and  powei^. 
ifenU  AhvIv*  upoa  tha  Knt  Ffeat  GsfttAn,  and  k  th«  abaance  of  boUi, 
upon  tha  Seoood  FtoatXlaptnn, .  Ttw.FJMtCvl^m  oball  alao  auUt  the 
Commodora  on  renam  and  genani  drilk,  and  with  him  (hall  form  a 
Committaa  br  getting  up  a  plan  of  pr6cedure  in  renew  and  drill,  of 
whieb  Committaa  die  Commodora  ihall  be,  ei-offlcio,  CXiaimian. 

Saodon  5.:^It  dtall  be  the  dutj  of  the  Treaaorar  to  oollaot  «U  taxw 
impoaed  on  the  aavj;  and  to  hold  ill  moneys  bekH^ftig  to  the  narjl, 
which  moneyB  he  ihall  payout  to  the  ordAofthe  Prudential  Committaa 
alone-  and  of  Which  he  >hall  rendet- a  full  attd'atwnratasoGOunt  at  the 
expiration  of  hfi  term  of  offloe.  Hesbalt  iho  reoord  all  itaoafectioitaof 
the  Dxvj,  and  'ahall  ba  subject  to  tha'Commodore'a  ordera  in  regard  to 
paiUng  ii«Uoes,auBweriiig  letters,  Ac. 

Sac^oil  0.— The  Prudentinl  CoinmiftM  Shall  manage  the  flasndal' 
ooncerbs,  and  ezerciw  a  general  superriston  over  the  affairs  of  tbe  n&ry, 
under  such  regnlations  as  tha  navf  shall  eitablish.  To  Aem  shall  aW 
be  (ubmittAi  all  quastioos  ooncertimg  anchotage,  or  anj'Otb^r  disputed 
point,  and  ^elr  deciBion  sball  be  final. 

Section  Y.— The  officers  shall  be  eleoted  bf  ^Ilo^  and  ihall  hoM-  tfieir 
offices  one  year.  ■■ 

AKnoJJt  IT.  .    ■      ■ 

SeetioD  1. — If  any  dub  shall  to  conduct  itself  as  to  render  the  disso- 
lotkm  of  its  oonneetion  with  the  navy  deriraUc^  that  club  may  be  ex- 
paDsdfMBihaorgkniBUoii  by  an  uoanisMva  rota  of  tbe  otli«r  oljibe; 
but  no  motion  of  ezpukioD  aknllba  acted  upcm  vatU  at  least' one  weak 
■ftor  Itahall  liaA  beA  a«bmittad  to  tha  xayj. 

BaetibK  Sf^Tba;  BMasbers  ^nsent  at  uny.iefnlar  raeetipg' phall  00%; 
illtato  It  qicran  far  tb»  IraMMtiwf  of.boaiMsa,  prwldud' that  tifO'tbirdt 
of  >tlw  Absrin-Mfcesnlai., 

GmAn  »i—A.wy  oSfWef  Mw  Bary  vbp  ji  npfiJMilin  4*^  ^i^d^tlgt 
0I  Ui'^wtiba^'Or  Mbo  oKMd*  tiM/l^aito.H)**wbed  bythe.  peoatitutjon,. 
Miyba'impMiBhsB,  asd  it  tWtiiiirg*  •giijiist.bilB  ba,  pTpr«d  {ma,  may, 
UralR>«ad'«MLhi«'aaMvby)(Ti)ta'Of;tvo4iridb(rf  the  boat  clubs; 
but  MrvbaagviUll  U  wtttidt  nyda  nnMI  ait.  leaat^rae  irt(dc«fUr  it  shall 
baTCbeta-anbrnittel'ttthe-M^      ''':../■  ■■    r 

,  'AMibn-i^-WlMSi&m'tbai  p«inMaDt.«bami»«f  an  offijjei:,  of  «n; 
Mber«Mn,4a^'4aeaiibattJH«ro,  btoa.  d«|ilN«4  wqut,  4m)  Oavy;B|)flt^ 
al  tba-aaAitgiilaa  MMU9;.im>«Bad-4».ftti  aiMh  vacaiiay.:..,, , 
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>M  rUM -rum  tiAWT,  pC^Ft 

SacUon  5. — Aa;  propoiWoB-  to  «ltw,  wiMnd,  or  fM  u>  th*  cmtibi- 
tion,  or  any  of  tbe  Ikwi,  ifaall  be  pr«eirtMi  in  wMagf  aaiwha^  ap- 
pitirad  of  bj  twiHliitda  of  ttw  d«fai^  aball  he  oeiHiAerad  m  kw,  pio- 
vided  that  no  asoh  propodtioB' Jiall'  ba  MUd  i^kw  omU  «t  laM  «■! 
week  after  H  riiall  bar*  b««i  nbmtM^  to  (Iw.navy. 


Secdoi  .1,— The  Champion  flag,  "  Fioiwer,  Tal«  No.  I ,"  shall  be  held 
auiy  by  VaU  bttntaeo,  and  AaU  beoSared  at  tbe  Anaual  Yale  Begatta 
ot  this  7«ar,  aod^  at  tluK  of  Meb  incceeding  .juTj,  in  coDoeetion  with  the 
flnt  pnMv  ■>  ■  (7A4)t*jri(»  lilag ;  tbe  holder  of  it  maj  be  cballenged  at 
pay  tima  dtuiag  th*  boqtwg  Ma^oo,  bj  an;  other  Yale  boat,  tba  race 
entuuigf,  to  t«k4  p)*M  m  agreed  bj  the  ofatllepging  a^  challenged 
partiea;  oi,if  tbejr  oaanot  i^^e^.t^D  at  tbe  eipinition  of  four  veeka 
from  the  receipt  of  the  challenge— providad,  that  if  the  challei^;ad  pafty 
nAne  lo  pajlr  m  fMd  or  required,  then  tbe  flag  Aall  be  given  op  to 
th«  part^  Dhallenging-naU  dupataa.  bein^by  t^e  CanatiUition  of  the 
Nkt;,  reibaiUa  to  the  Pnidauial  Comf^i^te^,  , 

SwtiOB  2<~Tb«'Coll^  raq«-boat^'  Yale,"  *b»U  be  uaed  aM  coDtroIled 
•olelj  bj  a  crew  which  *haU  be  dioaan  froa  O^lege^  by  the  aereral 
oafitaiqi  of  dta  OoUaye  Gtatt^  aad  which  ahall  be  liuble  fer  ber  expease 
and  aafa  keeping — provided,  that  whenever  the  aavj  wishes  b*''  to  ^ter 
*ay  regatta,  aha  ahall  recnr  to  tb4  ^avy,  and  be  manned  bj  a  crew 
choten  for  aaid  regatta;  after  whicb  the  ihall  be  banded  over  lo  a  crew 
choten  aa  before. 

fheonlj  ebangeain  th«  wtty  thlayear  ware,  th«4i»ppMiga«t  of  Ae 
AHel  andlfepeDUie,  aad  the  aecMMfon  ofthe  Varaid. 

In  September,  18SS.  w'era  tileotetl  SafflWl  SooriHa,  'it,  GttmiOoaon  i 
William  P.  BiAtm,  '58;  ViW  Pleat  Oaptaip  ;i  Blwaid'-Cli'rtia,.  Soiaauk, 
Second  Fleet  Captah  ;  Ibabert'  J.'OarpeMar.i^SaiMlavj  ami  -Itaaa^ 
■nrer.  In  Ootober,  ISfia,  the  Hatoyon  had  baaa  li  iwii-W»»Wa,  and 
the  Rowetiaand  UndTne'hadi«<Vlhs«My,telirntg*a*nAe*UL  -Duf^ 
their  terra  thrM'ne#boatt«pj^eiiM«,vhii  iri  Mi^i  18M,^»WeMM.a 
forty  one  foot,  aJW-oarM  iWe<taK,-feMllt>br-Jai^e*«f  BroaUfw,  far'W; 
TO  Jime,  tbe  'OlTRipm;  ferty^t  faat; -Blghc <m*i wiiiibaw^l waa^oa, 
l^  the  BdentMea.  'SM  wan  Mlt.'iai^liaMi^  b^  IMam-'O^  * 
Stwling,  St.  Johni,  N.  B.,  for  theoMelaas-Mid  wIM  lfa«.  f'  Bead  Oon." 
She  won  i(  iWfriff  SLMMm,  M4'«b9ul  lUt.iwm-.Mi  lor^Bartaa, 
named  *Mrid'  of  'lirtii,'*tMdwa«  thwa  hahlia^thwigh  Ubowag  —J* 
■umy  diaadrantt^ae,  byitu* Saparlar,'* biilt hflimmmm.hi3Umt; ah* 
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«nkubmqiisiid7iHHMdOI}lbpHit''«>4'iA»rKar'^unbMt)'  ^'¥«)«,'#ob 
tU«  ftnt'priB^  »eHi^re(Al<^  totb«T«^U'ari)fal7-«(b,'l8K,''tl  New 

oKoker  bnttt  sheH-bcMt,  no  oozbwmd,  bifittiliJ-ft^iWioll'orK'eir  Ym^  fcr 
IIm  V«run»  Club  at  '90.     ,-■   ''   -'  .     ' 

September  SOth,  18(l7,;we(K.'elMnJ^mH«B:Pf  Bmoo,  'S8,  Commo- 
*>»;;Jl!>b«t,J,.  OTOWttr.i'afJiBnl  FiefltCunWn;  WilKwn  Abw 

tiwy^d.'BieiMWft,  ,,.  .,.,:■  .',,:i 

In  l8S8,the,fi|«7,feflfiTM|^i*fBll^iTWgWfiei«*!M:rT-in%y,,Ui^V*- 
mm„ff4liii!^-Ui|e^  foot,  qi|.fftiv4  ba)]i^,lfuiU  ty  ,Dvli"8'  N«w  York, 
ffir.l|ie  ■V■l^l■^^C^fb;:Tl?C(:Py»|•t^^^)«,  »p4  t^e,);^re|ei,  bolt»  (brtyflv* 
fijotitucwrttd- J!fcf,.b(mt%.bnilt  ffli;;'8l,.tli|?fonoerby^«nie«e'  Brook^. 
]jMi  end  thnl^t^ter  b)^,lQg«rsQfl.<^  f^^Ypr^t-    iD..June,  11^  dibober' 

JMIt  V'CbiiVofJirr  iriuW)a*>^N»l'vV«iik,i  W  ;I£l&Tt  ovned  b;  tbe 
QlywfiA  SaiwUSo  C3^,aB^;'whj|«b:;;wpn  Uk  *v^d  priseat  tVft 
New  London  Regattn,  of  JdIj.-.S^Vi'IMS:  (he  idiDoh,«r^iiiUaliQ]l'bo«t 
¥ftls,.  f9rlgr>df».iairt«er«ii,ij|cbW'*<T<o»'^  naefunwuii,  bu'U  (or  the 
2^idl«^fH9r,ib7J«tac!e,'0f  Broefcly/v:  in7a)7,.AB  fWitothtbuiUeliell-boat 

i.ihMtyr^iK.fMt.fovr.Okn.nff  ooMwinnwd  nq rndder, built b^— — 

-' — TTvoC.Q^JoibM'Hiiir  &iw)ni^w  ISSB,  bougbt  tkeqce  bjr  tb« 
yt^fnf  Ptqb  «f;Qoetomm,  Jane,  snd  from  them  by  »  few  membenof  '69, 
RbY»Kt»fWl;H■toHt«ngM^fl«f  Ifae  tSd,  2<lh,  an^  ^ZOlb  ef  Jul^r,  at 

,' .bliia^ii paring ««V'l>«.N«iH  to  SMVtioB  ibefie  that  M^'Jhf,  Iftss,* 
fnrcwedyiMrtj'ibofc  fltib-boatjilitmft^  Ae  botus,  wu  bwlt  bj'  Darling 
pC.ITMf:  T<a>k«ibr,3b.  RiW«ll'*0i«#4,(;,Iutiqut«(.&p<I  u  yet  ow^ 
tb«ra.  ,lD,A!pri|.-HM.>F»pa7Tf  3^0Qlay.l^bmUathirt7:gTe'M•ttfpa^• 
M4ad  nut  bMtiri«uii9d.Nww^f«a»[>thar  <)labi»th«|um«iBHitaitoD, 
wlMi.MNa4h«tbM-'P«Mi  .«srfw<G>H>.  •&  (ti»  .^AwJ^Mdop  »gM 

MjrathtMfai  !,3W.2ta«Mw,hHbre«i^tl(»ped,.i^it)tP:Rwntd  tfaei* 

■■QfMg»Hae*tirrie.v  lh«,^Awi|i4'Y4«C!o(ai«MiiwimeitAgatt«,'' ■( 
iriHoh'itU4hft4*Tyt.batt4.«v,  *pmp«ie,f»r  tk«  {mJkh.  Fbio^Mieotferwl, 
byitlui.«AH(ir'GUai  VW'iM^tftnd  .briibaE<:iHi..or'9^.a9d..haa  beeii 
perpetuated.  The  flret  one  gotten  up  Qwler  the  aoapioee  of  a,<rOin)nltte« 
at  'Mt'  9f  i  wbi*  'Otnaii^  Ih*-  QanuMdnre  ,wm.  a  iHembec,to«il(i  place 
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iiM»T)efmmtnlL,»»i.th*X«9m^'9f,  mmtmtmii*  ami  {xdUd  H 
Buk«,iii  l««i.8lik;  ieiik.;l««.-U«.^iti|4.iam.rUik4««pM4valf '-  ite 
Thulu  wintiig  tto  tel  |ff(ait.*.iil*«iri<«Vii«Mt.i|llHr»MUM(l.a(*S(lk 

"Unlit,  MFriw,  .    ■ 

>'-'  "<'  ..TUaOMH^ialr-M;, '!««(,»•  '' ' 
ne  tnjoDd  prii^  K  bld«  and  wbfto  Iflkjtck  ttid'Mirign,'T*ltnd  at  #10, 
wM  woo  bj  As  HslcJUB.    4ba  pHtn  iron  preMttted  by  W:  W.  Wm- 
tbrop,of'Al,  in  behalf  of  the  CIim  of 'fiS.    Th«  wealbtt-Wu  un&ron- 
Mo,  j-ot  ■  lai^  eompwy  MWmbt«d  lo  iritn«u  &«  t^vtte. 

The  Mcond  annual  regatta  toek  p\M»  July  92, 1B94.  Hie  NMliln 
and  Boweba,  of  'STj  tile  Atalai)ta,'0f'*58,  knd  IheTrandt,  of  Qie  bgji- 
neering  it)ep«rtnieiit,  were  eitMrea,  and  pulled  about  tbrM  mirei;  the 
Nautiltn  wfnuiog  tLi  tiladt  Aliiuf  bade  board  offiulMl  for  the  fotty-fbat 
boata,  and  the  Aulaota  a  pdr  oTMaok  valnut  «cttU<  bfibrsd  for  tUitf- 
footboati.  Ttte  dme'vii  oat  eiirreciJ^  reeordeil.  "^ft* Transit  vod  the 
drill  pH^  a  blad:  valmit'  bMt'bOiA.  '  Tli«  priaw  frera  Mruded  bf  W. 
H.L.Banieg,  in  behalf  of  tb«'0tM-«f%4.  '  ' 
'  The  third  anntnd  r^atta  tobk'plau  on  the  OxtkeVticiit  rirer,  at 
Bpringfidd,  HaM^  Jnlf  4t&,  lBS5:  I%ed{MMice  I^«ilea,d4m 'atresia 
and  bock,  waa  patled  bf  the  NenM,  Rewena,  laad  Edofoa,  nndar  the 
name  of  AUhnta,  alt  6f  ^S8  j  tte-TbntlH,  ef  'M;  aMdtbe  Vhnait,  of  the 
Bngineerii^'Departnent,  In  QSht.  S9t.]  BOia,  4Si.y^aL-11m,i  tim. 
Sa.;  and  tSBt,-2W  respecltvetyg'tlie  wind  Meg  ftry  tiUwc  ^  'the 
rirer  very  roogh.  "Hie  priaea,  tiered  by  the  latiteeii  Vl^piHf^tM,  wtn, 
Int,  w«n  by'tfa*  Vt*M,  k  HatidMbeiy-eblMkl'  U(t* ■gMrfM «ad  ■&!<», 
falnedetlKO;  aeeiAd,  w«A  bJ'dwTtkM^  atcMK^'talfeeaat'tM; 
and  third,  won  by  the  Hale^oir,  (Ata)a&ta,>ahudeMne'  iet  i)f  aOk-«olon, 
TatuedattlS;  and  tferepreMntedl^  W;If.  li.Baraea,wiA'aB  appro- 
priate speech.  -11AlK^atta,heldlit'aMpitaa(!«;df«hrfMlos'flKt«Wed 
by  die  ditfketta  «f  6pr(B^eMj  ^rto  M  piMntifeM  ftMw^vT  tbal»  eelebnitiae 
of  the'4th  of  laly.'arid'tDolt'llhe  phm-«f'<<Mrila«diW  regMUjO-Nm 
Haren.  The  dia^pointment  of  Tale  at  not  meetii^  Harvard,  to  whMB 
die  Mnie  inritatkn  haA'btwi^  «ilietad»d'hy  thrtStiaaM  tf  gpifcigteM;  fa- 
dnoed  them  to  fcrwaid  a  i^sdih)^  tO'SatMVd  neH  ■Ae^-'tbe  pmoipt 
Moept*Meor'whfGfa'leitotlM¥1lte«tti  fiamrd  Regatta^f  <h«'IM 
lame  nondi'.  ■    ■     ■ ;  ■ '       •  "■  '■"■  ■  '  >  ■■   ■  ■  ,  :   .1  ■  . 

Itnmrhet  be  Kirfw  to  toeiHlwfcei«4  MgaUvwUebitort  pUeaat 
Hartforil,  July  4fK,  1SB9,  In  irMfA'tiie  tVwMit,  of  tho  B>41n«Mng  Dv 
paitoent,  waa  entered  by  her  drew  In  a  three-mile  raee  agaimt  the  Fa- 
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iltmt,itt  flartfcril,  ^md -tk9  ihriyboA  VB^nia^  Anr  otn,.  muMd  4; 
Raw  TeiJB-pttota,  IWnvnHtM'dwwBtoitb*  Btakft^MttbatJbnlwg 
iHvtamt^,  tWVii||ibi»TOMikad'«hMd  by  ■  &»  kogthf^  Md  itqii  Um 
iMt t>rii0f MMi  'TlMTriuuitl»okUiaMputd,.a«io(Mkn,«ulT«OB, 
biM^tifiro  — ito  MputuioBforBUH-iikokniiMti. 

Thfl.Mditfi  Annttal  S«f»tbvckiii»  aft.lOctAbar  SSlh,  ISSS.  .  Hm 
Tnosit  (^the  Engwuiiniy  B«pwt»rti^a>6.NtomM^<rf  'fig  and  tba 
^«,w4  ui4  ^i^Wa  of  '58,  pullad  ovw  ibe  CQnne,  a  jiul^  leM  than  8 
milaa,  in  SliD^  ISa,;  SSin^  S3&;  2Zm^  4a.'and  SSm^  30^.,. respectively, 
lh«  TmH^tMlMilW  »  k^lidwiwly.BMlKirtftd  k^*t■lwt|B^^  yaJuedat 
t20;  wbiob  was  praaBntad  by  Ei-Com.  Harriott,  qflL  bitMCvf  .Mm 
Ola«'or''56.  K«ai>dti4>tlM'«tA»b<wt  H  ^loiwihiHib'lutfbarfint, 
tbo  N;Braid  was  lOon  after,  fire  or  itx  lengths  ahead  of  the  TMnrit ;  bat 
after  pulling  2^  miFes,  the  atroke-oar  of  the  Nerefd  g&n  oot  atld  they 
|titlUi4  ii*  witb  ^re  AarSf  Tte  Traneit  and  iTButJliia  were  both  delayed 
At  the  atake-boat,  having  fouWtVfir  van  op, tlietiu^ii  X^'Wa-W^&alwf 
b(ri»«ii{OHL..Ite.d^  WMft.lftaiiBftfDdihe.apflalMofii  nqmnroai., 

Tbe  ^fth  Annual  RegatU  took  place  July  27tb,  18S74  Vhe  VviM 
dt'SS  shd "WtettOa  Of '60, boa  six-oand tloAts, and tlteOlyn^H  eigbt 
Qai»,,  of^  th^  3oieiitifia  Dftpi^rttaen|^  were  entered  anA  palled  &  tr^e  oviet 
three  milet  in  3'2m^  fila.;  22iii^  S28. ;  and  23 nL,'],' 6 a,!  resjiectWely,' th« 

1^h4 JM^tiiigi4i«  .Qlfi«p)«  V  wmdvVD  w .ei!w  .pf^i. or.?$ 
nekonii^  the  handicap  of  1 1  woonda  per  oar  allowed  the  ^iirMMd/boAb ; 
Ht^  ^inipM'lofA  ibaiaofijiy  only  a. McpniJa,.^  narrow  ^toape. 

TW^^iieMt^  .*»«,«  Soq  0D«,  ,.T^.  l)oate  /it^rt^  bwQti^Uy,  the  Ol^m- 

ot.  the  .l^i^fif  .^Ad^nj;  ,ih^,  ooul^.  noi  gtofl  .fhe  ioside  position  before 
X«^diiig.4w.ftftke:bpaV^f>^,^^'.'  f Sof^  aomewha^  a^owiog  the 
OlyippU  t(a|;BPtW«^.ffT9^r*ixleag^hftip.ad,»MHM,  of  th«m,  to  ipaure 
t])i^fiuHl,riM;*D|^tnrp>,.  "I^o  Nereid  after  f<tnvi^j[,g™dua|!y,^r^ained 
ll«K't<)H^A<>bt(l*rt,9f>|^9,01j|D9pi|i^an,4>of>n,r^^  abeatl  a  pf^rt  of  a 
fwgtUi'thBf  ^iey,:0(unfi  up .  the .  batter  ^fad  jiaswd  the  pommoijore'a 
Jffwt'Wlid  ti'fi  1!^'%:Of  >^  thousa,B(;^  aneml^ed  to,  witneu  ^e  race. 

Xl)i);niW')>>[>*^  !t^9^'  "'^  ^'^^^^  9^^^.}'7 .'^'^■t  W^  ^twarded  to 
(1)0,  I4pr»i4i  »d,^I«i  fif'll.P"*?!.  •  ■Bfii^pthT^moiiuiii  biiat-boots, 
<M^e4  ^  li(t„Ho;to5,.ito„tllO  Thujia,,  )if.  Mr.jJj.itfVi  |b»,  with  an 
appropriate  api)^.,   ,]       , -      ,     ,,  . 

.:A,ji%af(a  {w^  pfaC0  at  ifew  Lmdon,  C9n»>oti  tfaejStb  qf  July,  1&58, 
to  wbioh  ,fMMtj  7,9re  invited  "fron  all,  ports. of  the  world,''  Though  the 
«iilil^n«,wer»  v^iy  lilfaRtI  in  ^leofferiogflfj^nMS, giving  in  all.tjao^yet, 
rite  division  of  tb|a  into  iqne  prizes,  the  starting  the  ^kmU  separately  and 
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Kt  iDtMTBht  Md  tiM  •■Mr  plaafng  wbtvriw,  i>ar«arecl  rvw-hoMct,  sad 
t^toMtd  fM»4wUB  CM  Um  hhm  fbotin^  «M  lutiilicap  boiny  allowad, 
detncMl  nneh  from  tbe  inttrwt 'oC  At  ngaOf.  Two  liMits  mn 
pNMnt  *om  tfa*  ScMBlifio  DepvmMnt  «f  Ysks  tbe  0)j«fla  olMb^waC, 
eight  am,  vtd  the  OljrmpM  ihelL4Mkl,  Cmi  oua,  tbe  faraiar  viaimg 
Ae  fiMt,  and  iBe  ktiar  the  w«nd  pri»>  .fcotlt  Mirer  gobleb.  tW 
mtriee,  tine  made,  and  piiMi  tHbea,  wen  M.bllaBi^ 

Oljinpit,  elab-boat,  aigU  out,  fortj-tlx  tMt,  32iil,  Mi.,  flrit  prise,  Sir* 
OoUct,  raload  Bt  tit. 

Olf  mpU,  then-bok^  Ibttr  ewt,  AMy'riglit  ftet^  Un.  U^  Mewed  jt^m,  KIm- 
Oep,  nliudeKm 

Stiad,  tfBb-bMt,fMB  MM,  thirtr.<T*itA  >IbmU«h  tUrdpriah  Wlfw  Oft 
TahwdetllS. 

Jnli^  pUMiu«-bo«t,  fenr  oajn,  timtf -two  fMt,  STnt.,  4S*.,  foarth  prita^  Hiitoij 
•f  tb*  ■  UniUd  SUtM  Illiuli^ad,"  1  Tol*.',  ralasd  >t  (IS. 

Bob  Kidlej,  Tb*l»-bc«t,  fir*  oan,  twco'ty-aigbt  ftat,  SSo,  Me.,  itU  prU^ 
BrHi  IfoDDtad  Boet  CbmpaM,  velbeS  at  f11. 

Ketooneh,  eUb-beU,  loar  mm,  tUrtr-lv*  IM,  4Ui,  Ut.,  auA  priM»  BOh 
BntfFUg.  minuet  ID. 

loe*,  d«b-beet,  UpT  <iatt,ii^A»n.htA,  tlBi,»«,  ••TV'tk^n*">BnM  HMMt- 
•d  Spy  QbH,  TelMd  et  te. 

LotUs,  wberrf.  two  peir  tetiUi,  tw«ntj'K>Dr  feci,  ilm.,  SIi.,  dgblh  priia,aOk 
TJIlar  Bop**,  Mlu«d  et  VI. 

OUda,  wtiwry.  two  p^  MdU,  twMtf-tr*  bet,  «tt.,  191,  Uirtb  pcfa^  OpMk 
01aM,felMdatM- 

ESght  other  wherrlea  were  entertd,  tfaouglt  three  of  tben  iU  imt 
pult.  The  Naiad  and  Ealoonah  weK  muned  from  Hr.  HtMeemfOoll. 
and  Com.  la'atiiute,  New  Haven;  all'thereit  were  New  LAndAn  bMtt. 

The  6oDr*e  Was  about  (bar  milea,  not  tbeatnrel,  aroimd  three  auke- 
boata,  and  the  Talenaiant  witmingeun^,  made  bo  attelnpt  at'liiie.*  The 
race  mutt  have  been  reptetfl  with  {ntereat'to  thorn  Jfienotta  who  fotdiag 
to  the  mhtaken  briief,  Uiat  whale-loata  mkamd  \>j  wbulemen,  «>b 
BUGceMfully  compete  with  tie  ooltege  raoe-bo*ta  manned  by  atodeib. 
Tie  Olympia  club-boat  lekt  the' whale-boat'etitned  in  thh  regatta,  Ann 
allowing  handicap,  more  tbaD'Si'mlnute&  lliia  r^ttif  gave  bhtb  W 
quite  a  lively  boding  apfift  in  New  London,  and  we  nndeMaSd  thCy  ia- 
land  giving^olher  r^atta  m  September  or  October,  at  wbMi  Yale 
mutt  look  to  her  laoreU  t  Let  at  encourage  tkue  r^ttae— tftey  m^ 
prove  tl>e  achool  in,  which  we  ihalt  learn  to  beat  Harrard. 

Two  regaitfts  have  t^en  place  between  Tale  arid  Harrardi  of  wtrieh 
we  will  give  a  few  parlioufan.  The  tint  one,  wblch  took  plaoe  Angn* 
3d  and  Sth,  1852,  at  tlie  to^ii  of  Centre  Harbor,  on  Lake  Winnepiseogee, 
New  Hampshire,  wai  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Jas.  U.  Whiton,  of  the  data  of  'SS, 
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St  YamnKbo  UI}<»sdsB«H3«<;^UBlj[  fi)^,^^4V  Feefcs perfecting .th^earran^ 
BWBts,..  J^aiTud  ^WiU  £)Bt  I9U1  t».ueeot  ^are^tta,aDd  required 
jwicb  fenuauon,  but  .fiaallf  .i^preteptativei  ^r  YbI«  and  Harvard 
««oqtl«d.  tln.inyitatiun.  of  ,tbo  botel-Jce^per  it  (h^  .{iake^.^ho  pjnid  &U 
f^>flaKp,  ipi  viftw  of  tbe.cnp.wjl  of.  apei}UM>cs  .w^ipb  intereeL  ia  tbe  race 
.w«ui(]  4UnMit  to  bu  bptna.  ,The  Of^iiie,paTU/.mADD^  from  the  shore 
,0B  M)9.4*J  o(  iIk  rece,  th^  .Hal^yOD^  under  tUa  name  of  SbawmuC,  and 
maniied  bf  tbe  fibawomt  creir.of  '53,  and  tbe  Atalas,t#,  a  fouroared 
noe-ltoat,  hifad  in  Nev  York  and  named  foi  tbe  occaaton,  and  wbiub 
,WA>.ni>t  aiWri^  .to,  qoo^tf^  war^  entered  b;  Yal<^  thougb  t^?  HaIi^od 
waibercbj^n^^,  B&irard  entered  the  Oneida.  The  finl  dji^,  t^e  3d 
of  Auipial,  vaa.dew,  and.  tbe .tUtla  town. of  Centre  Harbor  was  fairly 
crqwdeil ,  t^iUt .  ipectafoira.  A  rac4  came  off  in  tbe  nnomiug,  and 
&  bandaogi^  lilk  flag,  <|bt#uied  by  priyaUi.  8ubecnptiya,.was  handaomely 
790  \*s  tbe  Qn«da,  la  tbe  afternoon  Ibe  d«cUir«  trial  wai  bad,  and  in 
a  tifo  mile  puU  to  wiadir&rd,  up  to  tbe  town  from  »  stake-boat  placed 
down  the  lake,  tbo  Harvard  boat  beat  by  two  lengths,  winning  ibe  first 
prie^  a,  pair  itf  Bilver-mounted  black-watnut  bcuIU^  On  the  second  day 
•  violeQt  tjun  pf^i^nled  out-door  axerciae :  in  th^  afbernoon  however,  by 
tka  ConseQlo^  all,  tbe  aacoad  prise,  a  silver^ippedboatrbool^  was  awarded 
.  to  tiLE|Sbaiwnutr(H«l(70it,)aB  having  been  Mcood  in  t^ie  raoe  of  the  3d,, 
lateia  Uw.dajf  the  itorm  MM,aiid  sa  11  tc^en  of  r^pectta  the  few 
viutois  anew  bled,  the  uvfoum  vera  brqufh''.  out.  Ok  oan  manosd,  * 
Utile  .rpning  i[|dulj(ed  in,  spngi  sung,  and  tbe  oaital  number  ff  cheers 
■giv*!,  »ii4  PJl  wid '.' wrII  done." 

Xhe.second  Yj^e  and'UarvardBegalta  was  tbareaifjt  c^  a. challenge 
by  Yale,  apd  took  place  ^Sprivg^eld,  Masa.,,oa  tbe  ConaecticutBiver,  by 
.pi«^ii^.agr«ttme^mi<S«f4irdlV,the21etJ,Dly,  185£.  Orewi  w^re  picked 
«Dd  favorite. boats  ta^nn^  by  botb  Coll^^  and  tbjey  arrived  inSpring- 
-field  ou  Friday,  to  eiamine  their  conne  and  look  aboat  ft  little.  .Vale 
aotered  th.s,Nerud,  Copunodore  Bumstead,  coxswain,  and  the^auiilus: 
B^rrnd,.  lhe„V.  Y.,  thirty- two  fee^  four  earn,  no  coxswain,  an^  the 
Jrisj  forty  f^t,  eight  oars,  with  tba  same  coxawaln  who  steered  the 
0^ieida,in,^S^2T,  .(TheUndiQe,fo|iroars,  wasalso  present froqiHarwud, 
but  WAS  not  wteKed.)  The  judges  wer«^on  tbe  .part  ef  harvard,  Meswi. 
Ahlbornand  jUUi^.of  tbe  Union.  Club,  Boston;  on  the  part  of  Yale, 
Uesi[a.CI:torga.W.,SDiAllay)  of  Troy,  and  George  W,  4tUD,«a,(,buiIder  of 
llw  Ilereid,)  of  Bcoqkiyn ;  and  as  ampire,  Jamea  W.Thompson,  of  Spring- 
field. A  beautiful  set  of  silk  boatflags,  penaaut,  jack  and  ensign,,  was 
-ofiered  by  thf  fiitiieoa  of  Springfiald  as  %  pria^,  A  ba^dioap  of  11 
aacuuda  per  oar  was  allowed  tbe  siz..afd  foiUMWied  .boafa..,  The4istantt 
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polled  vaa  tbtM  mllM,  I^  dowA  itnaiD  ind  back,  and  the  aetaal  tinn 
made  va«— IHb,  3Sm. ;  T.  T^  2tnL,  47s. ;  Nererd.fim.;  Naotiliia.  95ib. 
Ii  will  be  uoD  tbat  the  Y,  T.  lott  the  raoe  by  onljr  9  wooinIb,  ud  ihk 
by  brealdiig  a  stretcher  at  th»  start.  The  weather  was  nnftrorabb  fer 
Bpectatora,  but  grateful  for  As  chief  actor*  in  the  dsy's  itriffc  Rata  Ml 
durlag  the  mornlnf;,  hut  refrained  for  ae*era]  boon  prerioiB  to  the 
r^atta.  Several  tbomands  of  speetatoTs  on  the  shore,  a  braw  bead 
playioi;  entlreofAg;  times,  and  boats  ruTming  here  and  there  oa  the  river, 
got  up  a  ddicions  little  bit  erf  eEcttement.  When  the  ngnal  gan  started 
them,  the  Nereid,  the  fitrorite  Tale  bosA,  fitirly  jumped  oat  of  the  wtfei 
under  the  sudden  and  aevere  impulse  of  ber  excited  oarsmen.  She  Uok 
tii9  lead  at  once  and  kept  it  for  above  400  yards,  and  Tite  atock  m 
shore  rose  rapidly.  The  Iris  and  Y.  Y.  of  Harvard,  came  mora  slowly 
hut  Bteadily  on,  and  under  the  vigoreui  itrokea  of  their  crews,  took  the 
lead  before  they  reached  the  stake-boat.  A  few  mmulM  of  sBspenN 
followed,  and  then  the  boats  were  seen  creeping  up  along  the  weaten 
bank.  For  many  seconds  the  chances  alternated,  bat  soon  H  became 
evident  tbat  Harvard  was  victorious.  Then  they  came  In,  a  long  way 
apart,  and  the  victors  received  their  prise,  amid  the  cheers  <rf  the 
thousands  and  tlie  congratnhitions  of  their  fiHends.  Later  in  the 
evening,  three  of  the'  Y.  Y.  enw,  and  three  memhers  of  the  Boston 
Union  Club,  (including  Ahlbom  and  Allan  of  the  jodgen,}  manned  the 
Hereidiand  woikingher  with  the  IriiToars,  went  over  the  eonree^aiiiat 
time.  ThoDgli  nnpraetiaed  togetkw,  and  with  a  conwaiB  who  had  not 
been  over  the  course  before,  they  pulled  (he  fhrorite  Yale  boat  over  the 
8  mHea,  in  31}  mlnntea,  cw  in  15  seconds  leas  than  the  vrinning  «ghb- 
oared  Iris  made  the  dbtance.  His  fhlly  substantiated  the  Nereid^ 
merits  and  the  superiority  of.the  Boston  aad  Harraid  oarsmen.  The  Har- 
vard men  were,  It  Is  trne,  of  much  more  powerftil  jAytieal  de<re(opmenta 
than  tbose  of  'Yalsy  but  lliey  also  showed  much  more  skiH  and  cool- 
ness in  bandliiig  <heir  oan.  The  itrc&e  of  the  Yale  boala  waa  veiy 
couvul  aire  and  quick  and  almost  impoeuble  to  maintain  for  anydistai»e. 
All  the  boats  etigagedhaddiaiUof  theriver  with  the  etirraits  and  oddiea 
laid  iJdwn  upon  them,  and  hti  also  gone  over  the  route  in  adnmce. 
Many-  frientb  of  boA  Oolteges  were  present,  and  the  enitement  was 
int^,  Tbe  news  of  the  itavlt  was  sent  iarud  wide  by  telegrsi^aod 
the  extra  "B^Uioan^'htned  in  less  tfaair  an  hour  after  the  trial  was 
finished,  containiflg  a*  fall  aetount  (^  the  regatta,  was  eagerly  eooght  Ibr ; 
1S00  copies  were  sold  befne  8'  F.  M.,  and  more  were  ealled  for  thaa 
could  be  SDppliedi  ^e  Tale  Chibs  returned  to  New  Haven  on  the  7 
P.  M.  tcain,  while  those  from  Hartaid  left  at  10 — the  one  aofrowfol, 
the  other  of  course  happy. 
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Wsbi**1hH'i6«MibtttliiHttt^,tMoedlli«4>mlo^Btortbs  biMt- 
ii>giiit«Mt«bYd«.  "Ith4i(>en:(nif  p*rpoM  toivmd'Lth*  Bian  facto 
ia  ita  hiatory;  «»nfliriiig'Otirid»M^  ■hofcweti  irimltj  **'  row^bottd- 
PwvioB*  to  lkMr'«lMiit|'Mil-bMli"f>en  BHidi' Mmd'Knd  «wd.^ 
MndMrU)  but  titma-  haw  .gradnmlly  yiwod  from  tkes  hwida  and  ham 
bMD  «iicceedad,i«a  wa  lBrr4  nsh, ''bj -t&«  imsll  WbitaLaU  rDw-boota; 
tiMMl>f.l«igiriaHd'bMMl«r'iilt[il>.4>«HU'foF'botli  radnguid  pIauure,>Aod 
theM  in  turn  hwe  ginn  place  to  the  thm  dMmit.^hne$  of 'boste ithidk 
•mrgnoeon-'aiit^  Wkh»v**owft»r'hMgw,*iKlt«iLMe»-taoeta,rix 
Bhfb<bo«U  mi  f«ttr  «hills,  bf  io'riie  of  the  best  buMen<  that  itilloertaiBfy 
«0Mp«lra>fit«onilAfwkhiniiroflliefr«lMa<B'th4  0iiioDi  Chn-iuvy liBtto4> 
(wbMririH  b»  tbmdWiiiolher  page)  bOw  »iniib«Hng  100,  iliows  a  tbtaiiy 
taoraMof'themiBbfeP'ofbotetiag-ineD'AMi  yeartajwr;  afcel  idikb, 
wfth.tb»  ep[tt>KH*a  «f'Ul)>beafc,  ipBakb  volotaw  fbr  tbe  hcraAw  of 
fiwor  «4lMi  innriiig  b  '(jfaiMng,  bdth  ai  al>  oxe^M  «nd  a  raoraation. 
Of  the  lUIl  and  •trength  which  we  hst^e  gained  in  the  handfibg  of  an 
oar,  a  few  wQwda'^liiay^ba MshL  .  Tbat  boating,  wiUr  qsr  other  eserdMs, 
lutt  done  mach  for  ,tke  daretopmwt.of'.a  MOTehealtfay  Mt  of  atadenta 
than  tued  to  frequent  QW.  9roandB,>J)v  heen'OAsntentarkad  by  men  of 
judgment.  It  ia  oar  par^iMe)  baaterar,  to  e>tnuQ»  our  comparadve 
meriti  aa  oaramen.  We  are  redndng  our  tvoating  more  and  more  to  a 
ayitem,  and  the  nearer  that  ayitem  approaches  pAfectioa,  the  better  oar 
^ncea  wfll  be,  oT  iOm»iMjMnmag  lauNl»iB  a  oonfakt  »ilti  tiMaawbo 
hatabaeaBhraufMiicm.'  •Oi>«of'Owr>«nil»arii»tft«IJ(Hu,H'Oar  Annad 
ChwaiBHBBwa e«t i?a^ tla, ^wow  in  ttssixtb  jtai,#hieb,  whh  oir^eoanonal 
T»tf<nra,  biif  prorM  bfgbly  pTodUcfiVe  Of  an  IncrewH  in  akill  and  speed  in 
our  racea,  and  ahonid  be  perpetuated.  Another  one,  of  tecent  eatabliati- 
mebt,  is  tife  diHtnpibi)'''Ploi)eef"'FIag'J    A  word  of  ezptanation  : 

On  Wednesday,.  May  Seth,  1658,  the  old  Pioneer  Flag,  which,  we 
hare  dsawbere  mentioned  at  faoialed  on  the  l^tb  Jupe,  1843,  and  whicih 
was  the  first  ever  unfurled  overa  Yalet^oatinonrluirbor,  waa-prejun^ 
tothajllwr  tbmq[b  tb*iCkHiimodore,.b;.  the  Captain  <f  tbaPionaerof 
'44,  Wm.  J.  Weeks,  Esq.,  of  Tapbank,  L.  L  '  (¥W'to  diapMal,  sea 
ArtWe  6,fl*eiii*tf'l,'o^the'0oii<t!t«!(>h.) ' 

It  ti  ttfoQgfflf  thkttllie  ntiftf'  fSf  the  |»«e»eMlon  of  t&ls  flag;^wnr  fos^ 
a  generoQB  and  heahh;  spirit  of  rivaliy  amoiig^  our  seyeral  clubs,  dial 
will  GondaoQ  nnch  to  the  improvement  of  pur  cnwa.;  Tb^.tMOciafion 
of  tl»«)d  fliy  nwdisnil  vilMble in itae^  sad' addiag^  to  tUs  thaidea 
that  ita  poaseadon  carries  with  it  the  naditptfM  atiTeile^Mf.of  ow  tttk, 
"we  ntnk  it  wtn  be  ^^fxhotfre  of  tmit^  sport  and  miiaole. 
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fc^tta*  >  wut  toDf  felt  at  Ydn,  tbM  of  tbMt'iit  wkUk  ■  fidMl  e«l- 
l<g«  enm  omj  practice  nd  ivpraMat  Y«l«  !■  ngaUm-  Him  boM 
btl<mgi  U>  tha  wM«  kwy,  nd  wm  proeared  ».  Jam,  ISSfl^  m  riatad, 
tbtougb  tb*  iMrtMi  of  tba  CoMiaodon,  by  gMMtal  Mfaacripiioaito  i» 
pMMitt  YaU  in  th«  flnt  Colloga  Ubim  Btsuta,  ■Act  nUeh  it  viU  be 
mmned-awl  held  in  Mcocduoa  witk  wtiela  <1K  iMtka  ad.  adopted  bj 
dw  Havy,  Jne  M^  isas. 

Wa  ban  (aid  alMwkare,lbat  file  boaor  of  fUrti^g  Hgattaa  bat««K 
Yale  and  Hanird,  «m  duato  Yale.  We  ban  Mm  to  raootd  a  wnnlai 
koQor  for  Harvard,  Witli  ihaBi  «riginated  iba  propowUoa  to  iaalitate  a 
Begatia  wlueli  aheiild  reauratauted  iuervala,  eiikei' auauallj  aratlHr- 
wua,  batmen' lb*  aavieTal  CMiegaeof  tb«  Uoitad  SUtaa,  ia  initatioaer 
the  Aanual  Bt^ttw  «{  ibe  Si^iah  Uaif  *nki«i.  la  WKp^xt  erf  Ibk 
propoaitioD,  m  tha  Mlh  ef  llaj,  U09,  tht  follaantig  delagataa  bmI 
at  New  HaniL 

Bin.  W.  CaowHnraBiVLD,  Anartf  CbUift, 

(^aauB  M.  Sritb,  /Mmhi  Omwrn-tUg, 

Q,  A.  Skdm AIT,  Jk,  Trimtf  OoUtpe, 

WuuAH  P.  Bioov,  TttU  CMv- 

Tba  Mowing  reaoluliona  ware  adopted. 

Htmiwid,  That  Umn  ba  a  MgaUa  luttMtvd  Vitwaaa  Iba  Golhtw  «r  O* 

Uaion;  and  tha»  at  aaA  MgaM*  tba  tiaM -of  Mm  aait-r^atta  W  dalatniiMl 

MtmlMd.  TbatikaraaaiUlb«b«twMalbaiiad«is<«d">^«'  -^irilligi. 
iaalodiog  tlu  paduatlag  nUa  (nwiaim  ^  oodatctadiutM,  Iha  iiar  alaMM 
of  ibaAcadaiiucrlDapartniMt.) 

RtMlti,  Tut  Um  Ngatta.  Uu  7«ar,  t^a  pleat  m  Fridaj,  Jnlr  Ud.  at  4 
P.M. 

Btmtlud,  llut  It  taka  plaee  at  SpriDsfltld,  ymnjtd  tba  aitjr  baldi  ont 
aaBelent  paenniary  IndBeMBaDt; 

JiMof«ad;"n«t  Um  Iblloving  b«  th«  rvgatta  nilM: 
'     Eaoh  Collega  Aall  aaMr  aa  Man^'baati  B*'Uit7  WbH     Boata  ataf  aanr  era- 
•waiaa  «r  art,  at  tkey  plaata.. ' 

Tha  noniaa  ihall ba Uiraa  rtahrtandUi  lalaagth.i.aad.twe  aeaWM  ahtf  ba 
prtTioaaff  larrarad— ana  ptraiglil,  tba  ullift  a  li  nija  and  rapiat  thh»  U  ba 
rovad  acoording  ta  tha  day. 

Tha  poiltiODi  of  tha  boaU  (ball  ba  delcnninad  by  let 

An  allowaaaa  of  14  Miioiidi  per  oar  thall  ba  mada  In  fk*er  of  tmliller  boala 

Any  boat  aiM^Mg  anatbar^  baw  to  aa  la  aaka  lar  tb— tiy  ahw  hwaaaiat, 
jbaU  ba  dltqaalMad  (aialta  Iba  prlat. 

EaahCoU^  aatari^^tbaUappwataaawpira    tbtaa  — p»te  *»a  tbauti  a 
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■Itt^ll  ISM  Tita  irm.  I4S 

JUwlM4  nrt  «  (Mirfiift  mUn,  wilfca  •nUabb'luMfplfiM,  W  i»anNd  bjr 

Am/«s^  Tb>t  Chartci  H.  Smitb,  of  Brown  UDiT«Tiitf ,  b«  9aer«Urjr  of  the 
'Onian  oi^aoLEatioD,  and  that  !■•  it  hereby  initrnetad  t«  eonSmUf  ioTite  other 

It  WH  belMTod  thftt  Dutmoutb  and.ColNciUf iWM^drW?:  vinliM 
with  lu,  bat  Mt  the  fonser  inatitation,  it  being  vkcatioD,  no  one  oould  b« 
found  to  npnteat  tbem,  uid  to  the  latter,  word  wai  not  sent  in  time. 
We  tbftH,  doiibtlsM,  id  tbe  fdtareliave  the  heart;  oo-operation  of  all  the 
oollegei,  and  it  will  thus  bsoome  en  import&Dt  u  well  u  a  permaQent 
inttitiitioB.  Afibrdinga*itwill#(v«ta(>Tt|i(iitf  Tor  coniuItatJoQ  to  the 
boeting  men  oi  the  Mverel  collegea^  its  efiecti  upon  the  boating  iotereat 
inuot  be  marked.  .WefatLitaia.D«ed.of«i^ffiaataLta]iiofeit8eipedieDcy, 
the  fwtBrii^  ^f  good  ^Itttwabip,  the  mutual  ioterchange  o^  cQurteitea 
Ac.,  between  aie)i«fkmdtedpaTi«ita;aD<^,li!keajinpatiiief^wQu1d  wdgfa 
much,  bat  we  iftirbear.  Ope  word  ,cfi;c«ri)iifg  the  disadvat^tagea  under 
which  we  Ub|Or,  at  Yale,  We,ar«|,  soraly.  in  need  of  a  boat-house: 
indeed  it  is  getting  to  be  ti  kind  of  n^cesut; — and  it  must  be  nearer  the 
College  than  our  iMtata  now. are..  Our  boi^ta  have  been  moored  at 
Biker's  for,  fifteen  Jtm,  at  the  ritk  of  looaiiw  all,  and  with  thi 
actual  lost  of  two  oi  t^ree  of  ttiem,,  unlit  of  lat«  jrears,  we  have  come 
to  pay  tIS  a  ^ear-per.club,  for  stori^ge^  and  »nf^orage.  being  misera- 
bly aoeonvnodaled  at  jlh^. .  Add  to  thia  the  eonst&nt  expense  and 
annoyance  of  haTing  onr  boatago  adrift,  the  distance,  we  must  walk  to 
reach  them,  the  cost  per  aniium  for  painters  and  aQchor*,aiid  a  "tendei" 
tor  the  Narj,  and  what  is  worse  than  all,  the  aottfat  Ipssbj  the' wear 
tad  tear  of  our  boats,  eonaeqnent  upon  their  constant  exposure,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  tittw'-  'eotHranied'we^>]r  in'  baSibg  them  out,  and 
rgr>ttinflroft",Md.«.  IJwnnn^  o^H  ia<o»r«i«*«e4  res«l(liig'fnwi;the 
pfqaent  •jatom.Hd;  ii,  wo«ld,saem  that  the  raa«ooa  itr  p^oeuriqg  .abotnt- 
Jtoose,  and- that  lyetdilr.av  .lUlHwSoieot.  Caa'.weinot  b^re  onet.at 
Brown  ap4|,  Hafnud.thNf-htTe.aiiitAhla  aoeqiwpiiiodatioQa  of  thi»  sort, 
wd  ifT(|)e^onU.w«ip^  niB«o«*Ai)ly  m(h.tlte«i,ji(,UMfutwa,a)Nl 
amutb«b4tter»o«iwnodaied.  ButTeTii.iMp,ant4  .AfbtaMOonmHiloM 
any  aea  JM,  la^d -Md  Koev4  it,  let:Us  hopA. ,  . 

I«L.n  jiMdt*:|iM  Iw^Wlft  h«i^er,-cff-.^e,'adnntagBi  «e  iave,  and 
goiat(i)th«aqmiiiigiTqS»tt».fortifit4  hjjmr*  fratttM,  lo  iorfw  X»!i<mft 
that  «Mjb«4M»i  r2i»tntlKip*[th|Uws«iVPtOi*ilWC«Hful,md:pi^ai9 
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U*  .wv»  wanom.  \)ta^, 

M»alm,UMftv*iB^.iot<b«.<UwffMiiilMl.  T«lt,iCw«.iMI  babaatfa, 
kl  uaiiot  datpOMi,  lut'itM  tmrnorn'Mri,  Meat,  at  Aqm  am  tmo 
Ibnser  onet,  whh  nnewod'  v^or,  ud  ilunr  »t  loMt  of  what  Hitf 
YaleuJMU  m«  nude.  PatuMV,  aad  Mrere  and  tyatoriMtia  pnctios,  witl 
ou  day  gi*e  Tale  Ui«  vjolor;  1  tt.  p.  b. 

H.  B.— T*  voold  tipr«M  nr  daetr*  tbaoln  to  If  tan.  WiBkia  J.  Waika  «f 
'44,Ri«liud  Vidia  oT'St.  Ahs.  H.  SU««m  af'H.aad  tonaor  0tbMa,^*haT« 
htadlr  aUat  M  h  Mr  TWMt<A«l. 


Book  -KToficw. 

NoTHiHO  n«w  can  be  said  for  thU  book  Ereiybod^  irbo  reads  nen- 
papere,'  or  bean  Q>6  oommoil  talk  of' men;  Imowa  (hit  It  ^  univeraally 
lilied.  And  every  cuidid  maD,  Wbo  baa  seen  or  lieanl  &6  aotbo^,  and 
tttiderilandt  him,  knoin  ibat  Beeober'a  tbon^bta  npion'  hmnan  life,  ib 
condHioDS,  simi  and  experience*,  if  collected,  frould  coDHtitnte  a  mass  of 
practical  wisdon;  aucb  «■  few  other  men  poaseie.  ^ow  fhis  book  before 
UB  la  a  collection  of  eboice  apeoime'ni,  g;enu  df  tboogbt,  picked  np  bere 
and  tbere  from  Uie  wise  aa^ng  of  two  rears.  Sncb  out^ibinga  of  tnitb 
^nd  love,  from  a  great,  bryve  batrt,  spoken  tn  plafnbat  linng  language, 
and  sbadowed  fortb  in'  Images  always  clter  and'  fonable,  and  often  ei- 
gubitely  beautiful,  are  wortbj-  to  be  gathered  and  hud  on  every  man's 
table,  and  read  by  alt  wbo  gather  around  iL  ' 

For  sale  at  15S  IKvinity  ColI«^ 

7%iB  b»ok  h  as  exoalleM  pmuayalof  lift  in  tke  Auoos  adMotat 
Sogby,  vnder  tbe  direetioo  of  the  gNM  aad  goM  Dr>  AnohL  IW 
Writer  ban  ''Old  Boyf^wbogivea  toHtinoDy  «f  lAat  be  hat  aeen.  his 
written  in  a  plain,  eawww  and  vigorous  style  I7  bne  wbft  baa  gteat  kM 
ftiid  enthntiaem'  {«t  ^e  adtoot  ^rf' hfa  iMD^ood,,  (MDbtMd  whb  «  pow« 
to 'dearly  dIaerimiQatebetWMB  tb«  good  things  and^Md,  tfldlheboMety 
to  tdl  tbe  troth.  It  ougbt  to  be  rend  by  all  stadeofe  '^taa  teacbwa.  H 
wae  tbe  praciiea  1^  Dr.  Arnold  b)  govmi  more  b^  MUlng  odt  tkogsod 
tban  by  mei«ly  i«straitll»|  Ae  had.  &e  revbftlttedlbe  bad  by  appealii^ 
totbeomd.    H««iMly  eB«6t«d'lh«-ltw<^^tAiUti«B«gaiBst  eril, 


zecbvGoOgIC 
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butinatille^'ttkfl  lovd  of  thegbod.''  He  did  not  keep  hM'pvpnafrom  w3 
mm]y'by  bhDwiiigttt(xb«dug^anMuhiiteuaM4ueiiOM,batmid»tlifltt' 
feel  it  WH  inflnitely  better  uid  mora  defigbtTol  to  do  HgtiL  Ifanotd^' 
Ind  ajaUm  wm  tA  be  tiprbolMl,  H  wm'  Aonv  bf  nbititatfDif  ft  bkwr  xiH. 
Tbia  is  brought  out  bj^  many  iiutuua  in  the  book  befora  lu.  TheDo^ 
tor  tbTflW  hts  pupiU  iipoD  ihe^aelna,  shd'oslleil  out  tfaelr  mufiiiM^br 
ehoving  them  fao«  Co  exM  a  atfOng  iidhittde  on'Ur*  right  ride. 

Thia  book  ahowa,  too,  how  mach  power  ■  trae,  bntra  itadent  hae  mmt 
Auunot  fellow*,  who,  while 'thejr  foUow  tnMo^  itDjdioitiy,  biotr'no 
Iftw  but  that  of  tempoming  ezpedieooy.  Any  atudeat  of  Yale  who  will 
read  it,  will  be  entertaioed  highly  ji^aeeing  the  reeemblanoea  and  oon- 
traats  between  atndent  life  in  the  old  world  and  new. 

For  ■«]«  at  IffS  Divinity  College. 

Thia  erer-weloome  qnwrte^ty  opem  with  it  Ibng  and  elaborate  article 
ij  FnC  Jobium,  wtill*i'  ..'f  fi^qtqaljsm,  teated  by  S^wce,"  which  teat 
aud  "iam"  aeeMaaaahle'to  Btaad. ,  ,T1h)ii  tal\ai{»  '"i^ie  two  Foffera'ttf 
the  Pope,"  by  Signor  QuliejiiiQ  Ofjapi,  Sgme,  Italy — a  man  who,  at  the 
aeat  of  Vafacj,  learned  ita  weakneia  and  wickedneaa,  ,.   ',    j 

Aaron  Bdrrla  next  dtaciuaed;  being  braagbtlMtt  notioa  by  Ur.;Far- 
ton.  IUY..Inpr««|K.!rarb|!)i,  FVamlnghabi,H>aa.,tR'th«  wrtter.'  inipa§ 
trom  thia  article  and  othera  of  the  aame  land  in  other  magadhea,  it  b 
evident  thai  ihaadwratioi'  widiodiacnmiaate^yFfavi  <oX  B^rr,  by  Parton, 
haa  brought  the  former  into  wone  repute  than  ever,  and  the  Utl^f  into 
merited  contempt.  ■■■'■!•■' 

Currenoy,,  Ranking  and  Credit,  ia  treated  ably  b^  Joseph  S/ftopai^ 
Boston.  JBartb  and  I^ivingatoi^  on  Central  ^ftictk,  la  written  In  A  very 
intereatJDg  atyle,  by  onr  Librarian,  Daniel  C.  Qilman.  Moat  Of  yi  are'ao 
ignorant  about  Africa,  that  we  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  readipg 
tbk.  "   •  .-.   ■  I   .■    "■-■   !.     .  .'.  ;  ,■.,:.■■■        .    .,    ■,", 

.  But  ".D/.  Taylor  and  hia  Syetem,"  by  Dr.  Thompaon  of  Not-  Yctl^'il 
intenaly  intereating,  to  klf  gtudenta.  '  Dr.Th(^i^6  #a«  a  flir«i4l»pat>il 
^  Pl.Tfl^f t  and'  h^  ^pe^of  hia  teacher  with  gret^t  fererenc^  and'  vii^ 
thnaiaam.  He  haa  a  fine  afpisaatioB  of  Pr>.7''^7»'4  po^f"  ^n^  Jf>ecii^ 
liariUea.  All  of  aa  who  have  learned  to  revere  that  eminent  thetfiogiaii, 
■wfll-rtadtiil'rfdounfej  j.-i.--'.-,     ■.■,..-:.!.;  ■ 

"  pc^foao  and  Q^ont  o^  Pidygamy,"  ia  by  the  Vnidtnti  -■  Ha  e^egl 
iaone  of  greaj  intereet  juat  now,  as  it  eoncernt  our' mlnionBrlta  Mmong 
iMtiow  wbo.pnMiff  V^lxpuW*  ,X^  wtJol9^b(>di<ff.t)i«aaiDe  Tiewi 
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ttutt  Um  f  r«fi4ei>t.«i|>r|MM4  to,  Um  S«)ii»  Qlm  last  tana  in  k  laaare, 
dmraout  more  tvUj,  wad  dIomjIj;.  Tlifl  lod^poDdant  **J}^ u  th« moat 
•UiMtiviq  artiole  ID  t^  hbbiW.       ,,,  , 

.  SrtC  Fiibw'a  HUtoi^  Di^MQVif  it  r«ii«ved  .ud.coi^iiieDdad  by 
in-.  JJottoo, 

"Dm  Book  NotioM  oDf  tatn  «:il;etch  oT  ]>.  BivhoeH's  Sermoiu  for  tHe 
New  life,  «Jth  at^EMU..  .UlOMle  ui^dwr«  tonad.  (he  aermoiu  more 
thMtrer. 
.  Jkt  Ne,v  iEoglwidw  mM  ■»!«->*'  U&D.  C, 


AUptorahilia  l^aUtuio. 

Tha  Jaolpr  Gdiiblticm  earn*  off  oti  Taaadaf ,  Apr^Mh,  Mtb  Cba  ntaal  a«D«art 
«t  ataquane*  ani  mn^'   Hwfiillviriggia'lbaordar  of  aamiaaar 
A»T«BHi<JOir. 

1  Mnue. 

liLatln  OratlM,  " Baalna  Boia«t.  AAaUti  8««nta*  nuiri«taa  »tw  aa  am- 
fUMrtat,"  tH^.H^vcrDptai  O^nia,  Broaklrn,  L  L 

L  Oratjon,  "  UaraKtny  of.  laUUaat  and  Haart,"  bj  Tilluv  Hanx  Etca, 
Bathlabam,  F&. 

4  Oration,  "A  Tlav  of  iJfs  "  by  Joacra-  Autaidi  Oooraa,  IMtitaalc,  L  t 

S.  Ifuile. 

B,  Oration.  *'  Tariaaaa  arraria  eat,"  bj  Willum  HnnT  Antaaaox,  Lcvdoa* 
dawy^lOa 

7.  Oratioa,  "  Lord'CbafbirAaU,"  by  9AMiiai.  D&tu  Pa^i,  Pbllada|phia,  Pa. 

8.  Oraliao,    "i^^aaaara  aa^  Pojirar,"  .b;  Wiluam  Piaain  Faanua,  Cbam- 

ptoB,  s.  t;  ■  ■'''  ■ -■  I  ■ . ' 

9.  KOaio.  ■  ■'■,.■•■  ■ 
la  DiNartatim,  "Wliat  talla  od  tha  Haa,"  bj  Boan 


U. .  Oratiqa.  "  Halff raaad  Vnnta  of |tbaTrna  Indapa|idaD«a  of  tba  Iniividoal,' 
bf  John  Hiaafu,  Btwtn,  pMiton. 

lA,  DIaMrtatioa,  "  Thalt^aai^oa  orUalaDahory  oalntaUeotiut'QtovA  and 
CDlti)ra,''b;1faii>(aiit  AirooWin']hi«i,  8tLovla,IB».         '  '-  <      '      - 
■   11.  Htaafo.  ■     ■       ■  ■  ' -:  I 

14  DiMTtatioD,  "  Jobn  C  OaUtooB  aa  Om  Dafa^dal  et.SUtt' iavraigatr," 
bjrOun  OUT,  PHii^K^.    ;  v 

1S>  OixUao^.^Tka  lAt^ot  Poiran  ,of  Ma'a,"  by  juua  Huoiacn  Bvaaais^ 
Beaton,  Haia.    , 

16.  Oration, "  Ilia  Fairar  of  Htttie,''  by  Inimt  mulut  TaMHr,  I 
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IS.  DitMrUtioD,  "DhUm  and  BtqxutHlMliUM  of  Ilia  Amari«wi  Totar,"  bjr 
J*mi  Fahlehu,  DkiuTilla,  IT.  T.  ,   . 

19.  DiMartation,  "  Edgar  Allan  Poa,"  br  QioBac  PmLms  Vaujt*,  Watlian- 
flald. 

ta  OrBtion,  "Frofaatloo  wd  ftaftif^^  bj-'^JAVK^  Suwaoit  Hiuwnx, 
Otii»ill«i  S.  T.  ,.„     .   I,  ,         ,  .       .     .' 


I.  lliiria..  ,  .-'",..','•  ■    ■     . 

1  Oraek^Crnktlab,  '•"0  Aii^ivitt   '^tr^uv  m1  m/i^jftiv  tiijai-f*™™!,"  ty 
(AUiLH  BbCmu' Quat,  TVappa,  F*. 
>.  DiiMrUtiM, "  Pnblla  Bj^rit,"  hf  Auran  Jnii  'lijii>ti  &aiitJngti>D,  ViIm. 
4.  Oratioa,  "Cromirall  H  Hiiaraar,"  by  Taomi  BKinrOiD  Dwigbt^  Port- 

iMd.if*.  •  '.  .  . 

e.  Huale.  , 

t.  Oration,  "  ^la  n^a  God  of  th*  AmeiiMn  Oovatamant,''  by  Lvm  B>*»- 
»n  FiOUHiK,  binavlll^  R;  T. 

T.  OratiM,  "Tha  iDflnansa  of  SpaenlatlTa  .Hindi,"  by  nio>u  Rttmnro** 
LoOTawoBnOrH.'H.T; '  '  '• 

9  Oiitlon,  •^'na'  Onu^cra  «f  d>*  llth  aild 'loUi  OMrtnrtM,'  by  Bn-nw 
KoarcLL  Habbbob,  Haw  Oriaast,  L*. 

».  Mnaio. 

10.  OraLion^"  BMntatncM,"  by  Lotn*  Hbbbt  Bupml,  {Taw  HavaiL 

II.  Diaaartation,  "Joan  of  Aw."  by  Prik  Tmn  Duuqbi.,  Hardiaibing,  Ky. 
1&  Diaaartation,  "Tho  Elamento  of  itaiftn  Ba&rm,'*  by  CMKca  FBiiruni 

R(nnmoii,FMkaldll.N,,T.,  ,   . 

l».Miido.  ,■     ■'. 

14.  OraUoa,  "Tba  tfatiural  Djf alopmant  of  IndiTUoal  Ch^raotat,' by  RoBcaf 
Joan  Cabpditbb,  Demoraa^Tnia,  Can.  Watt 

1 9.  Oratloa,  "  The  Via  of  IbMlaetnal  Fovar,"  by  'Wa.ui^  _  AD^mim  Snui, 
Daekertown,  H. /."  '  '  ,      ^ 

It.  OraUon,  ■'Soalaty,'*byAkHltHii'^  WtLocn,Horw)Bb. 

IT.  Moaia.  -  ., 

18.  Diaaartation,  "Ilia  CSimtiaa  Slataaman,"  byViLLUM  EmsBMB  Hiu, 

B<wtMi,il«ML  .■■■....:■.-.  -..■■  - 

19.  Ontloii,  ■'  Philoaophy  and  Faith,  looldag  bayond  thb««(v«i"''hy'BOMiV 
AiraMnnSnuii'WoodlbrdCo.,  Ky.   ■ 

».  Mnaio. 

BOOIETT  ELECTI0IT3. 

.  jpia  i^alaral«a^OU  is  tinonia  and  tha  Brotbaoio  Unity,  ira^,boldon^a 
•Toniag  of  Wtdaaaday,  tha  Itb,  with  tha  following  naniL 

LTBONIA,  ■;    ■      i   >   .SB0TBSB8. 

FrttUtnt,  Cmunnir*  Hfauapai  .  J»MWm<,  K.  a  HMsni, 

Fioi  J>r«iMml,  R  D.  SAaiwn,,  P»«i  Fmi*!**.  F-  W.  St«t»W, 

iSiewtory,  F.  a  HoutioB,  i^<aw<wy  P*wm.  Bowb, 

Flat  Btantary,  B.  L.  Oaol.  Fiot  SMrdmy,  H.  L.  Joiumom. 
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Ommoian,  WUIUb  P.  Bum, 
,Kr«(  FUl  CS^teM,  Bobcrt  J.  C>rpaDl«r, 
Bteand  FUel  Captaim,  WUlkm  Abematlir, 
Bientary  mmd  TVlutMM-,  Wbl  T.  Smith. 
dMtModMVthwi— til* clincher-built ihaU-boat  "Zalf,"  «S feat,  1  ^noliM kwc 
plilli  t  can,  weight  ISOponndi,  nocounia,  built  bf  June*  of,Brool4rn,  in  Jvni^ 
lSM,.i>medbjtl>»T»leN»T7.    . 
CoMModsn't  ^dfr—^beaTiljlHBgcdbliMailkj»ck,  witb  «>*««  wb^ta  (Un. 
Hw  NaT  J  conlahit  foorteen  boMa,  muuiedbj  lU  meii,MfoDowB: 

7\Ma  ayi.  Clou  of' '». 

AmK— biiu,  irith  white  ftripe,  tO  feet  long,  pollf  t  <mn,  wm  bapt  by  JWM*  ft 
BHMUjn|inlIftp,UBS, 

Ftagi—how,  blue  JmIc,  gilt "  T."  iuoHbrnl ;  eteni,  AnetV**  ^■■•'V- 
.  Uiufu-m--whit»   (Urti   wUh  bbia  collan  uA  aUddi,   inacribed  «  T.  CV 
bUck  belt*,  white  puit*^ 

OiptaU,  R.  J.  Oupenter, 
-       •'    Fim  LknOMaU,-  G.  L.  Vtikoa, 
S»t»Hi  Lima—iU,  S.  S-irUte, 
Pmrnr,  0.  K  Bobeittou. 
C  H.  Bowrdmaii,  W.  E.'HaIi, 

Z.  N.  BrMlt>ui7,  .     p.  C.  Haniwhe. 

T.  C.  Bnlnerd,  6.  a.  Hutwel^ 

H.,BrodhM^            ,  ,'  J.  C.  HoUej', 

T.  D.Owighv' J.'X.  HobbwiC 

.B.9.r«iUP4.    .,-,,.■.■ 

'  .  UTinUilMt  aui,  CSa*t  <>f  '69. 
£ea^— Tennnion,  with  gold  (tripe,  40  feet  loog,  poUi  t  oan,  «u  bidlt  b;  Jum* 

A^*— iMw,  whitejtek  with  bliM  border,  gilt  ".l^atawV  bueribt^;  ilent 
Amerieui  Budgn. 

ETm/onM—while  lUrti  with  cords  and  bine  iter*  on  breart,  btw  mUmi  id' 

{^terr't  t^'fifomi — C^jtajn  haf  ■  jfir  w\  each  ihonlder ;  Irt  Uentenant  oa  At 
rfgbt,  and  Id  Uenttnant' on 'the  te&;'I>Ucl  belti,  wlut«  "iKatniu"  beeribed; 


'  ^ptMt,  &  Darli  Page, 

'  BHtmdt»tMtiuu»*,7.S.»toM, 
:^^ihif,  K't.  Bnel 
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J.  H.  Adram, 

F.  B.  HDMtoa, 

P.  H.  Burt, 

W.  H.  Bioe, 

0.  Clar, 

E,  C.  Shett«ld, 

L.  T.  CorMl^ou, 

a  R  Sheldon, 

E.  D.  Fifrbinki, 

C.  B.  Stoigluff, 

G.  W.  PTther, 

A.  a:  Spr.gw, 

C.H.  0««, 

H.  WMklM, 

C.  H.  Hitch, 

C,  «.  Wheeler, 

E.  a  EBnokbj, 

e.  r.  WellM, 

C.  P.  Trawn. 

Olympia  CTud— ScMntijte  Departnwt. 

TSm  Boot! — CIuA  £oai— straw  color  with  red  atrlpe,  46  feet  loDg,  pnlb  8  otn, 
TM  bidit  bj  Co;Ie  h  Bterlinf;,  Bt.  Johne,  K.  B.  '  ' 

Raet  Boat — a  iheli,  *aniiihed,  88  feet  long,  pilli  4  pttn,  wu  bnUI  b;  Chriito- 
jdierThomes,  New  Tork. 

Flag — stem,  Ameriouk  Enilgii. 

UMform—VbiB  shirta  with  white  braid  fttagi,  blftok  belta,  white  panta. 
Cttptain,  William  Aberoethj, 
Firit  Xtnttmani,  E.  E.  Twinlog, 
Second  liUutentmt,  E.  E.  Hodgee, 
Pvritr,  S.  0.  Twilling. 
S.  W.  Alaap,  A.  W.  Harriott, 

G.  r.  Barker,  J.  E.  Eatriott, 

F.  Booth,  E.  K.  KlDg, 

W.  R.  Foster,  B.  W.  RoEOelt, 

C.  W.  WadjWDTth,  G.  D.  Seeley. 

Yarma  Club,  Clatt  of  '60. 
Tao-btntii — iSAeU4(iii(— black,  4B  feel  long,  puHs-  fl  oara,  no  coxswain,  was  boilt 
by  IngereoU  of  New  York,  in  July,  lBtt7. 

itorps— bine,  with  a  ted  stripe,  SB  feet  long,  pulls  6  oan,  waa  built  by  Darling 
of  New  Tork,  In  Uty,  18G8. 

fTojpr—bow,  blue  Jack  with  wtdte  border  Mid  gilt  "T"  hiicribed;  Item, 
American  Emrign. 

Uniform— 'wbitfi   thirty  blae  collars,  cofi  and  ahield*  with  red  trimmiDgB  ; 
■bislda  iiiBciibed  "  BO,  Tamoa,  Tale ;"  black  bells,  white  pant*,  itraw  hat*. 
Oaptain,  Seory  L.  Johnson, 
tirtt  lAvulttHoU,  Frederick  E.  Coltoo,  - 
Beeond  Lituttnatit,  Edward  BoHwood,  ' 
Phtwt,  L.  B.  Eiggina. 
H.  E.  Bamea,  E.  G.  Bolden, 

W.  L.  BndSey,  W.  C.  Johnston, 

C.  H.  Bance,  S.  T.  Ke«se, 

E.  W.  Cwnp,  W.  S.  Keyea,      ' 
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W.IUllpli*, 

L.H.I>i«rM. 

C.  H.  Oiwa, 

CKDaMoa, 

H.  Eeed, 

D.B.jnd«, 

J,  Tuolwr, 

K-P.VrMnM, 

R.  H.  wnbon. 

H.L.MnUd, 

K.  L.ewL 

W^tamtt  OM,  CIom  of*  '60. 
Jb*(_Wm  with  wUm  tbipt, «  fert  long,  pun.  di  ow.,  «•  buDt  bj  J«ii»  of 

Ay.  o^  flUt-bow,  wUta  JMk  bound  with  bine,  with  "  WenoD.     on  •  Mw 
wroU ;  •Mm,  AnnrtcM  Bnilgti. 

i;«^i»w»-«M *Wp»  with  wMl«ihie««iM«ribed"WeiiOB., '60,  Tile;   wfcM 

oollkTl  Mid  oott,  whlta  puiti. 

O^iBH,  VUSun  T.  Bmitb, 
.Ptrtf  LitMiumf,  E.  B.  Forbith, 
BteondlituUiuuU,  H.  K.  H»»l«j, 
Amwm-,  E.  ft  WflHniw. 
A.  B.  Bril,  O-  C.  11»»1>. 

T.  H.  Brown,  »■  O.  M»o», 

J.  OUT.  W.lLIVk, 

J.  DeUflcId,  O-  0-  FMps. 

C.  0.  D«d^  ■■  1*  Kchirds, 

Q.  lop,  J.  F.  Sedy, 

H.  G  Boo,  *•-  Woodruff, 

W.  a  EflAAw,  D.  0.  E«oo, 

W.  H.  Huribut,  a-  Je«aup. 

Jti<b  etui,  ClMl  q^  'BO. 
Joot— wUt«,  with  rod  rtrlpe,  80  faW  long,  pulta  6  oari,  wm  biiUl  bj  Ingeiwil 
of  New  Tork,  in  Hay,  IBM. 

J^trit  i^wtnuHit,  S.  DnnhUD, 
BtetfU  Umtttumt,  C.  H.  Tudrne, 
Piir»«-,  W.  B.  Bradler. 
0.  L.  OatliB,  A.  L,  P-  Looinfa, 

F.  L.  (Snpell,  »■  B^-  McKay, 

S.  L.  Duiell,  H.  0.  Hcnhall, 

D.  ItaniMKi,  J;  H.  Sohnelder, 

0.  H.  UBn,  H.  E.  H«rt 

Jirm«  CT«*,  OlflJi  e/  '61. 
Bwrt—ohocoUte  color  wHh  i»d  rtripe,  40  ftet  long,  pulls  a  owa,  wu  bnfli  bj 
JiBW  of  BrooUjn,  la  tb;,  18U. 
Jfcy»— bow,  hhiejick,  white  "K,"iiiKrib«di  Mem,  Ameticin Enagn. 
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Uniform—Uae  shirts,  collue  and  cdft  trimmed  «tlh  white,  wUta  MM 
trimmed  with  blue  and  inscribed  "  Kerrid,  T«I«,  '81,"  wWte  put*,  bUok  bdti. 

Captain,  H.  B.  Ives, 

Pint  Zieuttfumt,  C.  F.  Stuiton, 

Bteond  LieaUtumi,  E.  P.  HoKliiaejr, 

P«rKr,  W.  M.  JohuBOQ. 
William  Adams,  B.  L.  Jones, 

£.  Andrews,  g.  Jones, 

B.  L.  Chunberiiun,  W.  F.  Jones, 

A.  H.  ChUds,  J.  C.  Klnnej, 

0.  Edgialon,  W.  D.  LjWl, 

H.  B.  Freemui,  T  T  Wii^ll. 

K.  Frast,  J.  W.  XeUiw, 

W.  H.  Fder,  R  W^lElk, 

W.  HsDfoird,  0.&Newall, 

S.  Jenkhu,  0.  A.  BobertL 

a.  0.  Perkins. 

Cymoihoi  CTufi,  Clan  of  'fll. 

Aki<— maroon  color,  with  gold  ste^  U  ftel  Icng,  pulls  S  out,  w«t  baQt  bj 
James  of  BioolilTn,  in  Ua;,  ISSS. 

^o^f  of  mtc—hum,  wMte  Jack,  pit  "  C."  Insorifaed ;  st^  Afveriesn  IndgH. 

Ciit/onn--wtiite  ebirU  with  scarlet  tu^gs,  with  white  lilk  ((an  on  oollais. 
Officers,  gold  Stan.    Belts  black,  with  <>  Cymothoa,  Bl,"  In  pUt4d  letten  {  panlB 


CV«»,A. 

P.  Boot. 

Pwtr,  J.  B.  Qovld. 

a  Arnold, 

W.  0.  Faxon, 

8.  E.  Baldwin, 

B.H.  Friable, 

T.  Baldwin,  . 

O.llpClintock, 

J.  N.  Bannu, 

.0.  P,  Otis, 

J.  T.  Brooke. 

H.  B.  Tbompeon, 

H.  8.  Brown, 

B.  0.  WOiniis, 

H.  Btdklej, 

S.  0.' Woods, 

W.Cook, 

LorridCM,  aUtuof'tl. 
Joot— Hack,  with  gold  stripe.  4H  feet  letig,  pidia  »  oui,  buiKb^'bisntllcf 

New  York,  in  Haj,  ISfiS. 
.TTo^t—bow,  bhie  jBok.trinMed  with  while  ;•  Mem,  AjMrioaB'Aldgn. 
^  E7ni/onn— white  shirts  wUh  pUlt  stua,  cOfds  ud  ftxd  mJMr  Ok  tt*taeMSl,<hWB 
collars  and  cnt&  with  wMte  etan ;  blat*  bdts  WlthfHt  twas,.*ii.;  nrfaiUtMi^ 
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Captain,  Henr;  Bolt, 
lirtt  Ximfmimi,  £.  R.  ^I, 
Steond  Lieulenant,  W.  T.  ChHtet, 
Puner,  B.  Hoolibu. 
J.  B.  Andrewa,  F.  S.  Diria, 

0.  R  BMcher,  F.  E.  Eemochui, 

A.  S.  Burt,  W.  £.  Slnu, 

K  B.  CoDven,  T.  SkeldiDg, 

W.  J.  Temple. 
Jfotonla  CSuli,  CIoM  p/  '61. 
Braf— creMD  coktr,  with  green  uid  cheirr  Btripei,  80  teH  loDg,  polla  <  oan, 
wu  built  bj  Nemnui  of  New  Tork,  in  Ha;,  18S1. 
Flag* — bow,  bluejwik  wttfa  "A."  ioKiibed;  Btem,  Amerion  Kingn. 
Uttiform — ahirtB,  mIidqd  color  with  blue  trinmuDgi,  blue  ctdUr  end  coA,  onnga 
■hield  bordered  with  blue,  intcribed  "  AteluitB,  T&le,  '61 ;"  Uack  belu  and  bbck 

C^ftain,  Oeo.  A.  Fdlon, 

Fint  LimUnaiit,  R.  E.  Oreen, 

Second  Liiulenani,  J.  W.  BsrlOD, 

PuTMr,  T.  S.  Wfnkoop. 
F.  a  Bridlej,  P.  W.  Park, 

W.  B.  Clark,  C.  Robinson, 

Q.  Help,  L  P.  Treadwall, 

C.  Eddy,  S.  R  SU, 

R  F.  I^7ioD,  H.  X.  Poet 


lEtittor'0  Vable. 


"  ProerulliuU<H|  li  Uii  thiiT  at  am*."— Aioibt  PasTtu. 
Runn — dear  and  patiest  I  Before  proeeeding  to  jnatify  ID  any  maonCTi  tie 
FMan  polity  wbiob  ha^  been  ao  iignallj  eirrcieod  in  the  iune  of  tbs  pmeot 
DQniber  of  Ibe  *"  Lit.,"  we  duire  to  make  the  admiiaion  that  we  onreelf.alwap 
azsepting  th«  "  patnarch"  of  out  Board,  are  thamoat  "  cmu (ifxfuHMUjr  inMnf 
peraooage  on  the  habitable  globe.  Aod  iktrtfor*  it  ia  nndnit  that  tbe  deliboate 
delay  of  the  UL  until  iha  preaent  tima,  when  the  ofaaniM  of  doing  nothia;  art 
peouliar  and  fauinating,  i*  owiog  to  a  far  different  oauae.  Tba  fact  ii,  dear 
reader,  th*  Printet  1  1 1  Ws  are  well  awMe  that  joa  bare  heard  the  name 
before,  and  that  "  (amiliarity  breeda  contempt ;"  bat  neviirtheleaa,  the  bet  u> 
the  Printer!!  The  aforcaaid  individoal  having  baitn  Utel;  depriTed  of  the 
privilege  of  printing  fntore  Tolnmee  of  the  liu  ft(  an  aQOnitoDa  MMrifioe,  fisdiog 
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on  hii  book*  iiitiign«d  T«o«ipta  for  put  Lit's,  to  tbs  amoniit  of  llSOO — and 
tnoreover,  beiog  tome  (HOO  out  of  pooket  for  tba  put  year,  Tery  Daturilly,  (ai 
we  an  iDoUaed  to  think.)  declioed  fnrthar  op«r«tioa>  imiil  an  arrangement  in 
aoing  degrae  aatitfactorj  could  be  mada.  A  aatitfactory  arrangemeDt  hu  been 
impoaiible  nntil  verj  reoentlj.  BenM  tha  twry  rteent  appearance  of  the  Hay 
nnmber.  We  do  Dot  viah  to  be  nsderttood  by  tbit  aa  giHng  nlteruiea  to  tha 
faintaat  aymptom  of  a  ^rowL  From  all  that  we  oan  learn,  the  Lit  ha«  alwayi 
failed  to  pay  ita  way  irllb  (he  hmm  untrrinff  iwrtaiitfgiBiatpreaenL  We  umply 
•tnte  the  fact  of  tha  Printer,  na  •  oanaa  loffleieiit  to  aooonut  for  tha  phenomMion 
of  non-appearanee. 

We  are  happy  to  extend  the  right  band  of  fsllowahip  t«  onr  eontemperariei  of 
'69.  We  aaaare  them  that  we  yield  the  Lib  into  their  band*  without  fear  or 
taugLring  for  ita  fatare.  We  wars  aony,  howeTw,  to  find  in  their  firat  iaane, 
eome  remarfci  whbh  would  appear  tar  more  tit  home  in  the  "Yait  Bttiittt,'  than 
in  the  Lii,  The  prematnre  appearanoe,  aUo,  of  the  Jane  Kamber,  waa  a  little 
■nrpriaiDg.  But  we  preanma  the  iame  of  that  partionlar  Number,  at  that 
particular  (tm*,  waa  owing  in  a  great  toeaaore  to  youthful  impatiense,  and  tlia 
inflneoM  of  pteuiiar  aapiration* — to 

"  Bopw  asil  lisan  that  Undlad  hojp*. 

An  imdl*tlo(iUihab1«  ttaraDf, 
And  {r<"M*  wMh  Imht  nitdwd,(f) 

flolidDHl,  but  OttHtlud  itag.' 

But,  tatting  aaida  this,  we  wiah  them  a  more  genial  Printer  and  a  bouudleaa 
oircuIatioD. 

Fifty-alght  ha»  long  ainoe  made  her  eaeape  from  Talenaian  dutiea,  and  onr 
recoUeetion  that  there  were  Bienniala  in  those  dayi,  waa  juat  banning  to  grow 
dim  and  indiatlnet,  when  tha  echo  of  that  old  familiar  aoog,  together  with  the 
aooelerated  ringing  of  the  ball,  wboaa  fint  few  notei  aend  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
thrill  throngb  the  boaoma  of  the  initiated,  reminded  ui  chat  the  Sophomorea  had 
arnTed  at  their  aeaaon  of  tribulation.  We  extend  to  them  the  hand  of  one  who 
ha*  paufd  Areugh  tha  Gary  trial  May  they  paai  tbrongh  in  wlid  phalanx.  Hay 
there  be  no  tean  of  parting,  or  groana  of  aeparation  at  the  cloae. 
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FBLT.OW  Students: — In  asBuming  the  condoot  of  the  Yale 
literary  Magazine  for  the  coming  year,  ire  hare  bat  few  remarks 
to  make  in  the  way  of  promises  and  pledges.  While  we  thank 
yon  most  hearUly  for  the  honor  which  yon  have  conferred  upon 
OS,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  hope  yon  will  not  feel  yon  ha7e  dis- 
charged all  your  duty  to  this  periodical,  by  having  elevated  us  to 
our  position,  hut  will  endeavor  to  assist  as,  so  far  as  lies  in  your 
power.  While  we  enter  apon  our  work  with  enthusiasm,  it  is  also 
with  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge.  Without  your  help,  we  know 
we  can  do  nothing :  with  it,  we  justly  feel  confident  that  the  char- 
acter  of  the  Magazine,  for  the  coming  year,  will  not  be  such  as  to 
bring  any  dishonor  upon  the  reputation  of  a  College,  which  we  all 
believe  to  be  the  foremost  in  the  United  States. 

Editors. 
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IDITOBB  rOB  TBI  CLAM  OT  -69. 

B.  D.  FAULKKBB,  B.  H.  HARRISON, 

O.  W.  PISRER,  T.  R.  LODNIBUBT, 

A.  a.  WILCOX. 


Tub  Yale  Literary  Magazine  haa  now  nearly  completed  its  twen- 
ty-third volume.  During  the  comparatively  long  period  which  haa 
paaoed  by  since  its  firat  number  was  isaued,  in  which  almost  six  cnl- 
Icig^  generations  have  come  and  gone,  it  has  had  on  a  small  scale  its 
full  share  of  earthly  trials  and  changes  of  fortune,  with  their  successes 
and  reverses.  It  has  seen  times  in  which  its  further  coutinuance 
appeared  questionable,  limes  in  which  nothing  seemed  to  exist 
wlucli  would  prevent  it  from  being  as  loug-lived  as  the  institution 
irom  which  it  proceeds.  Changing  editors  every  year,  the  ability 
with  which  it  has  been  conducted  haa  never  been  unifiirm  for  any 
number  of  successive  volumes  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  there 
have  been  periods  in  which  it  has  sunk  far  below  the  level  which  a 
Magazine,  coining  from  the  representative  College  of  tlie  New 
World,  ought  always  to  attain.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  >it8  past  history  as  a  whole.  In  it  some  of  the  foremost  writers 
of  our  country  have  made  their  first  appearance,  and  from  it  articles 
have  often  been  copied  into  many  of  the  leading  periodicals  ioithe 
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United  StatsB.  Throwiog  out  of  caiuideratioa  the  lack  of  money, 
and  of  anScient  intereat  in  ita  proaperity,  ita  imperfections  and 
want  of  Bucceaa  have  uauall;  been  owing  to  the  mistaken  viewa  of 
what  ia  the  design  of  a  College  Magazine  on  the  part  of  ita  editors, 
and  exaggerated  expectatioDB  on  the  part  of  ita  aabacribersi  and 
their  consequent  disappointment.  Too  much  is  demanded  on  the 
one  side  ;  on  the  other,  too  little  attention  la  paid  io  the  principles 
which  govern  such  a  publication  as  ours,  and  the  peculiar  character 
it  should  auataio. 

The  theory  of  a  College  Magazine  is  one  thing  ;  the  practical 
working  of  that  theory  is  quite  another.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
imagine  the  taleots  of  five  hundred  enthusiastic  young  men,  in  the 
firat  flush  and  |i;lory  of  opening  life,  combining  to  produce  a  periodi- 
cal which  would  never  aufler  for  lack  of  DOTelty,  of  wit,  or  even  of 
deep  original  thought.  The  actual  facta  of  tbo  casot  however,  have 
a  tendency,  at  least  with  ua>  to  mar  somewhat  this  pictura  of  the 
fancy.  In  the  first  place,  analogy  might  teach  us  to  moderate  our 
expectations.  If  publications,  professedly  of  the  most  amUtioiu 
character,  with  hundreds  of  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
either  as  paid  or  voluntary  cuntributora,  often  fail  of  being  interest- 
ing, it  is  surely  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  productions  of  students, 
written  while  their  minds  are  as  yet  immature,  and  amid  the  press 
of  many  other  duties,  should  ofVen  prove  dull,  and  should  be  open 
to  much  ill-natured  critidBm.  In  the  second  place,  the  number  of 
men  from  whom  to  obtain  contributions  must,  with  us,  be  limited 
from  five  hundred  to  not  many  more  than  five.  Scarcely  any  be- 
sides Seniors  furntefa  coDtribudoiu  to  the  Magazine,  excepting,  of 
course.  Juniors  during  the  third  terra  of  their  year.  Not  a  dozen 
articles  fi-om  members  of  other  classes  have  appeared  in  the  last  two 
volumes :  aod  even  the  few  Seninn  who  do  contribute,  write  not  be- 
cause  they  have  something  to  say,  but  usually  on  account  of  ibe 
"much  entrertty"  and  "  continual  coming"  on  the  part  of  the  Ed- 
itors. 

What  is  the  design  of  College  Magazines, — what  ts  the  kind  of 
literature  suitable  for  their  peges,~-are  questions  which  come  hone  to 
all  of  us  with  the  power  of  a  personal  interest.  Many  aeem  to  con- 
aider  them  88  convenient  receptacles  of  Sfipbomore  compositions. 
Others  appear  to  view  them  in  the  light  of  Tract  Society  publica- 
tions, in  which  it  is  dieir  duty  to  instruct  th«r  fellow  creatures,  less 
advantageously  brought  up,  in  the  principles  of  aouud  morality. 
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Otbera  otill,  diaduning  tba  too  oommon  task  of  refonning  our  man- 
ii«rs  aad  charsctors,  give  us  iaatead  TolumioouB  but  by  no  means 
laminons  eesajs  on  Bnbjects  connected  witb  every  disputed  point  in 
law,  politics  or  theology.  It  certainly  should  seem  evident  enough 
that  such  productions  are  altogether  without  the  province  of  a  Col- 
lege Magazine,  and  that  articles  on  such  topics,  no  matter  bow  ably 
they  may  be  written,  have  no  business  in  its  pages.  Yet  men  con- 
tinue to  write  on  these  subjecU,  and  because  their  contributions  are 
rejected,  complain  that  the  Editors  are  unwilling  to  allow  any  bo- 
ndes  tfaemaelves  to  appear  in  the  Lit.  They  forget  that  it  is  not  the 
design  of  the  Magazine  to  instruct  mankind,  but  to  picture  Aillj 
and  faitbfblly  College  life— to  express  the  feelings  and  hepes  wb!^ 
bind  together  five  hundred  men  in  one  common  band  of  brotherhood 
—to  record  the  changes  in  College  sentiment,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  to  chronicle  the  change  in  College  cultivation  and' 
refinement  The  subjects  that  would  interest  us  as  students  of  a 
great  literary  insdtution,  are  the  Bubjects  upon  which  we  wish  con- 
tributors  to  Aimish  articles.  Beyond  that  we  ask  nothing.  Every 
board  of  Editors,  when  they  give  up  their  office,  should  be  able  to 
feel,  in  looking  back,  the  proud  consciousness  of  the  author  of 
Eothen,  that  "  irom  sll  details  of  geographical  discovery  or  anti- 
quarian research— from  all  display  of  '  sound  learning  and  religious 
knowledge'— from  all  historical  and  scientific  illustrationft— from  all 
useful  statistics— ^om  all  political  disquintinns — and  from  all  good 
moral  reflections"  tbeir  volume  is  tboroogbly  free. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  would  you  exclude  all  subjects  which  do  not 
belong  strictly  to  College  life  ]  By  no  means.  The  Magazine  ib  a 
literary  one,  and  as  such  deals  in  matters  which  are  of  interest  to  all 
of  UB  who  pretend  to  any  cultivation  whatsoever.  But  we  wish  to  see 
gentiine  literary  ardclee,  not  the  false  imitations  which  are  so  con- 
stantly palmed  off  for  the  real.  On  this  very  point  it  is  that  mis* 
takes  are  most  commonly  made.  Contributions  on  topics  which 
ahould  prove  attractive  to  every  student  as  a  man  of  letters,  do  not 
necessarily  mean  contributions  which  no  one  reads,  except  fVom  a 
feeling  of  personal  friendship  for  the  author.  A  genuine  criticism 
by  a  man  who  has  studied  his  author,  and  feels  the  truth  and  reality 
of  what  he  is  saying,  is  something  quite  difibrent  firom  a  dry  ab- 
stract of  that  same  author's  merits  or  defects,  compiled  from  half  a 
dozen  difierent  magazine  articles,  and  paraded  aa  the  bonait  ex- 
pression  of  the  writer's  sentimeuts. 
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FroiD  thu  moBt  UDoatural  meibod  of  treadng Bubjecta basspniDg 
up  the  charge,  wbich  is  now  so  common,  that  CoHege  writing  >s  toe 
artifici&l.  it  was  not  more  than  two  years  ago  that  several  iDdtvid- 
uala,  whose  benoToIent  and  self-denying  labors  bave  not  yet,  perhaps, 
been  fiiUy  appreciated,  started  a  Magazine  with  the  praiseworthy  and 
modest  intention  of  "correcting  the  conceited  and  pretentiooa  Htera* 
ture  of  College."  But  a  publication,  at  first  oBtantatiouely  profoasing 
iodependence,  has  become  parasitic,  gathering  its  nutriment  from  the 
crumbs  of  faults  which  fall  down  from  the  table  of  the  Lit.  Its 
bi^  object  of  purifying  our  literature  has  degenerated  iuto  dis- 
charging, semi-annually,  upon  the  regularly  appointed  Editors  of  a 
Clus,  the  venom  of  three  months'  collected  sarcasm.  It  is  evident 
we  must  look  for  help  elsewhere.  Now  if  the  charge  of  artificiality 
be  brought  against  the  ityle  of  writing  here  prevailing,  it  is  no 
charge  at  all.  Want  of  naturalness  cannot  be  proved  to  be  in  any 
way  more  characteristic  of  us  than  of  any  other  class  of  writers. 
But  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  in  their  peculiar  treatment,  it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  some  fouudatian  for  the  objection.  Great 
ideas  and  original  thoughts  are  not  indeed  to  be  expected  in  alarm- 
inir  abuodaace  from  young  men,  who  have  just  begun  to  learn  the 
uee  of  their  powers.  But  we  do  have  a  right  to  demand  of  thoee 
engaged  in  the  process  id  obtaining  a  liberal  education,  and  who 
must  have  felt,  in  some  degree,  the  refining  and  elevating  influence 
which  such  an  education  always  imparts,  something  more  than  worn 
out  moralizing  and  thread-bare  commonplaces,  or  impotent  efforts  to 
he  effective, — the  two  dangers  to  which  our  hot-house  system  of  cul- 
ture peculiarly  exposes  American  students.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  too  much  of  the  dire  monotony  of  dull  commonplace  essays, 
which  "  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  and  are  as  guiltleaa  of  ideas  as  of 
interest ;  on  the  otheri  too  much  of  that  style  commnnly  called  here 
by  the  name  of  "  splurge,"  in  which  figurative  language  abounds, 
but  figurative  language  mote  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  than  its 
beauty— in  which  every  sentence  cornea  in  pointed  with  a  trop^— 
and  in  which  sound  ^s  not  an  echo  of  sense,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
sense  is  but  an  echo,  and  a  very  faint  echo  of  sound. 

We  have  said  a  few  words  to  uur  contributors ;  we  have  also  a 
few  words  mare  to  say  to  our  subscribers.  Tfaere  are  on  our  books 
the  names  of  three  hundred  of  you,  of  whom  a  few  over  one  ban- 
dred  and  fifty  have  paid.  Throwing  out  of  view  the  honor  of  sncb 
a  course,  and  the  acting  out  of  a  living  lie  by  nominally  subscritHng 
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to  a  Magazine  which  you  never  intended  to  take,  why  put  the  Edi- 
tors to  the  expense  of  printing  an  extra  number  of  copies  which  ara 
never  disposed  oft  And  this  remiuda  us  tbat  there  are  some  men 
who  object  to  the  price  of  the  Magazine.  They  go  upon  the  prin. 
ctple,  they  say,  of  getting  tlie  full  value  of  their  money,  and  if  for 
the  same  smnunt  they  can  obtain  a  periodical  worth  more  in  a  lit- 
erary point  of  view,  that  they  prefer  to  have.  It  might  be  a  matter 
of  discussion  whether  these  intellectual  giants  care  about  receiving 
lettore  from  relatives  or  friends.  Tbey  can  certainly  find  in  the 
works  of  Burns,  Byron,  Cowper,  or  Pope,  epistles  of  far  higher  lit- 
erary value.  Just  the  same  principle  holds  good  in  respect  to  this 
Magazine.  It  is  to  students  that  it  is  addressed,  with  them  it  is  ex- 
pected to  sympathise,  from  them  it  has  alight  to  demand  its  support. 
The  very  feelings  which  render  one  letter  from  a  friend  more  desir* 
able  than  a  printed  volume  of  correspondence,  should  cause  this 
Magazine  to  be  sought  atler  in  preference  to  any  other.  We  feel 
confident  that  no  graduate  ever  has  begrudged  the  money  paid  by 
him  for  its  support  during  his  College  course  ;*  for  it  is  a  record  of 
the  past,  which  brings  constantly  to  mind  the  scenes  and  incidents 
that  belong  to  the  happiest  period  of  life. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  expreasion  to  some  of  the  feel- 
ings with  which  we  assume  the  control  of  this  Magazine.  While 
we  have  such  an  entire  confidence  in  our  own  integrity  as  to  dis* 
claim  any  expectation  of  becoming  inordinately  rich  on  its  income, 
we  think  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  more  hearty  enthusiastic  sup- 
port, both  as  regards  money  and  contributions,  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  Let  that  support  be  once  given,  and  no  fears  need  be 
entertained  tbat  it  will  not  be  successful  in  the  future  ;  that  its  pres< 
ent  unsurpassed  position  among  College  periodicals  will  not  be  raised 
■till  higher;  that  it  will  not  become  a  Magazine  to  which  at  all 
times  every  Yalensian  can  point  with  honest  pride.  t.  r.  l. 

*  abanghai  soggMts  tbat  some  one  or  the  EdiUin  jtutj  have  begrudged  it. 
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Now  the  golden  Noon  ii  gilding 

FiftJ  plDHMlM  with  light, 
And,  •near  Xhe  nutMiTe  baildlog, 

Btudowi  hurled  tnaa  lower  uid  helgbl, 
Bhadom  that  the  Night  neglected 

Vben  ibe  hMtened  In  relmt. 
Cringing  •kTe-like  and  dejected, 

Crouch  at  tbdr  pteaerTor's  feet. 

Bnt  within  where  books  nncoanted 

Fond  the  walls,  like  blocks  ot  •tana, 
O'er  tbe  colomutdet  lannounted 

Bf  the  bnita  of  men  now  goM, 
Bend  the  Iria-ara,  whose  glorj 

Many  a  mind-Ulnadned  bnln 
Throws  athwart  tbe  sky  of  •tor;, 

Like  the  ■nu-lit  drops  of  rain. 

Tet,  through  alcoTei  while  I  wander. 

Comes  a  feeling  Uu  to  fear, 
Stealing  o'er  me,  as  I  ponder 

Alt  tbe  relics  gathered  hero. 
Tis  the  Tsnlt  of  ages  bnried, 

And  tbe  old  aod  monlderiiig  tomes, 
'lfe«h  each  arch,  lie  thickly  serried, 

Uke  tombs  in  tbe  calaoombs. 

Oather  ihadows  dark  and  dismal. 

While  I  read  each  epiupb, 
And  from  ont  the  Death  abysmal 

Come*  a  hollow  phantom  laugh. 
0,  Time,  Time,  how  hast  tbon  abattefed 

All  that  dared  thy  billows'  forcel 
ThoD  halt  left  but  ftagroenU  scattered, 

Strewn  like  wrecks  to  mark  tliy  coarse. 

Like  a  btrqae  my  soul  is  floating 

O'er  tbe  Past's  ftr-sonnding  deep, 
■Ind  my  thooghts  go  ont  a-boatiog. 

Fearless  of  tbe  sorge't  sweep. 
Bound  old  mins  1  am  drifted, 

Vblch,  Imposing,  lone  and  grand, 
Seem  like  monnlala-snmmlt*  Ufled 

Vtr  Htne  intudated  land. 
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Wben  ta  tuiw  the  Berapenm 

With  tbe  maniuaiipu  Innniedl 
Onoe  It  stood  the  maoaolenm 

Of  UiB  aodent  honored  learned. 
Ah  I  and  (bis  proud  pUs  •ball  cmmble, 

When  tbe  Boodi  shall  higher  roll} 
■ven  now  their  lollen  rumble 

BreakB  in  surges  o'er  the  sooL 

Beqidems  Historj  is  chanting 

O'er  the  eta-^eloged  dead; 
Bat  their  shades  mj  soul  are  hatmting 

With  a  aileiit  spectnl  tread. 
A;e,  tiie  great,  of  all  the  ages, 

That  hare  ebbed  adown  the  past, 
Pace  (be  deck  of  memory,  sages, 

Heroes  Bhadowy  dim  and  vast. 

UIgbty  deep,  (boa  dark  Lethean  I 

Lost  In  thee  are  lives  nniold; 
History  only  sounds  a  paean 

From  a  page  bat  half  naroUed. 
Ah,  the  rest,  those  namu  unnambered. 

Where  the  waves  forever  weep, 
'Neath  the  rolling  yean  have  slnmbered, 

And  shall  there  forever  ileep. 


It  ifl  in  tu  old  bnab-psBture  on  the  top  of  Milford  hill,  two  milM 
from  New  Haven  State  House.  A  small  t^inmon  atone  stands,  or 
rather,  lies  at  the  head,  on  which  ia  ioBcribed,  in  cbaractere  now 
8carcel}r  legible,  "  Campbell,  1779." 

Of  the  man  we  know  little.  In  the  history  of  New  Haven,  we 
find  tbe  following:  "He  was  evidently  the  idol  of  the  army,  and 
being  tall  and  elegant  in  person  and  dress,  was  a  conspicuous  object 
to  an  enemy."  No  mound  is  raised  above  him.  The  grass  grows 
around  the  grave,  but  not  on  it,  yet  it  is  not  an  unpleasant  spot  for 
tbe  last  sleep.  M  1  stood  beside  it  one  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
BUD  woe  pouring  a  flood  of  warmth  and  light  dovra  through  the  p^e- 

voL.  zxai.  19 
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tops,  around  the  obscure  bead-mark,  making  even  the  old  maaej 
Kona  look  bright  aod  beautiful.  Even  so,  kind  words  and  deeds, 
the  ninahiae  of  the  heart,  Btreaming  out  through  the  thick  dark 
foliage  of  mauDeTa,  coDTentionaliBma  and  proprieties,  upon  the  low- 
est natures,  often  so  warm  aud  soAen  them,  tliat  tiey  appear  heau- 
ttfiil. 

I  don't  remember  disdnctly  whether  I  made  the  shove  remarks 
to  my  companion,  or  wlietiier  I  asked  hii  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  probable  position  of  the  skull,  or  both.  At  all  eveiita  he  answer- 
ed Iniefly,  and  began  t»  whittle  diligently.    He  hates  aplnrges. 

I  fell  to  musing  again.  Bic^aegt,  thonght  I,  all  that  remains  of 
one,  once  "  brimfull  of  hope,"  "the  sonl  ofhonor,"  "ambition's  mar- 
tyr," brare,  accompfished,  and  all  that,  which  erery  one  feels  boond 
to  think  over  the  grare  of  a  young  and  gallant  man.  I  remembw- 
ed  too,  what  Addison  says  about  the  graves  of  worth  and  beauty. 
But  notwithstanding  that  the  thoughts  were  old  and  hackneyed,  yet 
when  I  thought  of  this  young  English  gentleman,  leaving  his  natiTe 
country,  thousands  of  miles  away,  enduring  privations  of  all  sons, 
to  make  himself  one  of  fame's  immortals,  his  fate  did  seem  rather 
hard.  After  he  was  shot,  he  was  wrapped  in^  coarae  blanket  and 
carried  on  a  sheep  rack  to  the  place  of  burial.  Poor  subsdtute  (or 
the  robe  of  triumph, — sad  compensation  for  the  conqneror's  chariot, 
— and  instead  of  the  piled  up  marble  in  Westminster,  and  fame's 
green  laurels,  the  gray  stone  unhewn,  and  the  creeping  brian,  were 
all  that  fortune  vouebssfed  to  him. 

There  is  a  little  brook  which  runs  by,  a  short  distance  from  the 
grave,  and  winds  along  toward  West  Haven.  As  I  was  tracing  its 
course,  my  eye  was  diverted  to  the  spot  where  t  supposed  tbe  house 
into  which  he  was  carried,  had  stood,  and  I  remembered  that  he  had 
a  white  handkerchief  with  him  when  he  was  dying,  marked  with  hii 
name.  Of  conrse  he  hadn't  any  old  mother  in  dear  England,  of 
whom  he  was  thinking  just  then,  an  aged  mother,  whose  dim  eye 
would  in  a  few  months  read  in  the  "London  Gazette"  of  Oct.  6tli, 
1779,  the  following, 

IfAMB9  OF  OffICBBS  EiLLID  AHD  WoUITDn*. 

A^Jntant  Caiapben,-~E!lled. 
Yet  somehow  that  handkerchief  suggested  it.     He  had  no  sitter 
who  loved  him,  and  whose  fingers  had  traced  his  name  on  that  band- 
kerchief.     For  handkerchief,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  hearts,  were  not 
BO  often  indelibly  stained  then  as  now,  but  deeds  of  love  left  an  iatt- 
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faceablfl  impress  upon  both.  Of  coune  be  hadn't.  Pshaw!  whats 
train  that  handkerchief  set  oS.  Of  course  he  had  no  dear  friend  in 
the  service,  one  whom  he  had  kaown  at  borne,  to  whom  he  had  told 
all  bis  plans  and  cherished  hopes.  No.  certainly  not,  lor  soldiers 
are  a  rough  sort  of  men,  and  haven't  got  the  refined  feelings  neces- 
sary to  pure  friendship.  Yet,  I  thought  as  I  trudged  home  that 
night,  if  there  was  such  a  one  in  that  company  of  British  troops,  as 
they  marched  into  New  Haven,  it  must  hare  been  a  sad  march  in- 
deed for  him,  a  sad  night,  too,  thinking  of  his  poor  friend  lying  dead 
on  Milford  hill. 

At  this  stage  of  my  reverie,  I  saw  a  man  running  across  the  ad- 
joining field,  and  soon  the  cry  of  fire  was  rin^iig  through  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  seemed  that  somebody's  woods  were  on  fire.  In  a  few 
moments,  men.  women,  children  and  dogs,  were  all  in  a  perfect  up- 
roar. They  came  pouring  across  the  fields  from  every  quarter,  arm- 
ed with  hoes,  axes,  pails,  etc.  The  sun  was  still  shining  on  the  grave, 
and  ^the  dust  beneath  stirred  not  now,  but  seventy-nine  years  before, 
there  was  a  muster  of  the  inhabitants  on  that  same  hill,  and  then 
those  ashes  had  quivered  with  eager  excitement.  Somebody's  bams 
were  on  fire  then,  somebody's  homes.  Hearts  were  on  fire  too. 
There  was  no  time  ^r  reverie  then.  The  militiaman  behind  the  rock, 
thought  not  of  the  blighted  home  in  old  England.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  made  bis  aim  more  sure  if  he  had.  Perhaps  h»had  bad  a  home, 
and  had  charged  its  toa  to  the  account  of  British  troops.  It  is  sad 
that  the  torch  of  liberty  should  have  to  be  lighted  at  burning  build- 
ings, and'should  bave  to  dry  up  so  much  blood.  It  is  bard  to  level 
«  rifie  at  a  young,  generous  man,  and  lay  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Yet 
this  must  be,  when  slavery  is  the  alternative.  But  there  is  a  fault 
somewhere.  We  cannot  help  admiring  the  determined  spirit 
which  does  or  dies.  No  more  can  we  help  admiring,  and  honoring, 
too,  those  gallant  men  whose  bones  are  with  us,  because  England 
expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty.  And  no  more  than  either  can 
we  help  detesting  that  base  policy,  and  short-sighted  dullness  in 
England's  leaders,  which  could  induce  tbem  to  send  one  portion  of 
ber  subjects  to  trample  upon  another.  It  was  like  a  man  putting 
a  kniie  into  each  of  his  hands,  and  then  setting  them  to  hew  one  an- 
other in  pieces,  watching  the  contest  meanwhile,  and  when  he  saw 
a  deep  gash  cut  upon  his  left,  ^ving  three  cheers  and  encouraging 
the  right,  until  with  his  left  baud  lopped  entirely  ofi",  and  his  right 
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mangled  and  bleeding,  he  begins  to  see  that  be  tmy  aaitor  pemmaBif 
in  time,  if  the  contest  is  not  stopped. 

Hy  companion  here  interposed  a  remark,  which  gtve  mj  cogita- 
tions a  slightly  ^fierent  turn.  True,  it  was  not  very  long,  nor  was 
it  remarkable  for  any  great  moral  principle  therein  contained.  But 
at  that  time  and  place  it  was  ratber  enggeetive  than  otherwise. 

Looking  np  from  his  whittling  he  said,  "Well,  after  all," . 

Now  whetber  a  long  sentence  followed  this,  which  I  have  forgotten, 
or  whether  I  intermpted  him  with  some  conceit  of  my  own,  I  can- 
not now  say.  Certain  it  is,  however,  chat  [  began  to  think  of  the 
"  after  all,"  and  wonder  why  men  were  such  fools  as  to  toil  aod  tug, 
when  after  all,  they  would  lie  as  still  as  the  clay  at  my  feet.  The 
old  Epicurean  Fhilosopby  seemed  the  best.  I  silently  compared 
the  red  wine,  red  cheeks,  and  chaplel-bound  brows  of  that  brave 
old  order,  with  Leavenworth's  f  1.50  oil,  the  sallow,  sanken  cheeks 
of  Valedictorians,  and  the  encircled  foreheads  of  Alumni.    The 

old  squib  is  rather  too  true,  thought  I.  To  be  sharp  and  en- 
lightened is  most  emphatically  to  be  batchet-faced  and  lautam-jawed- 
I  became  hugely  disgusted  with  the  modem  system  of  education. 
Voted  ambition  to  be  a  "glorious  cheat."  Resolved  to  devote  myself 
to  light  literature,  and  harmless  but  cheering  beverages. 

After  all,  said  I,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  this 
rash  young  fellow  to  have  staid  quietly  at  home,  turning  the  paternal 
acres  with  ahoe.  aa  Horace  el^autiy  remarks.  He  might  have  lived 
long  and  well. — Roast  beef — pudding — ale — all  these  innocently 
suggested  themselves.  Alderman's  chair,  mused  1,  and  baviog  got 
thus  &r,  I  felt  bound  to  add  turtle-soap,  (for  it  would  be  a  ruthless 
hand  indeed,  that  would  refuse  to  place  one  of  these  time  honored 
institutions  beside  the  other.)  All  these  he  might  have  enjoyed. 
Now,  after  all,  what  difference  would  it  have  made  T  what  good  did 
all  that  "  bright-eyed  enthusiasm"  do  1  What  better  is  it  now  that 
he  was  the  idol  of  the  army  t  Not  one  of  all  who  flattered  bin. 
Stood,  or  could  stand  near  him  in  the  last  moment.  Better  than  all 
his  budding  honors,  would  have  been  a  glance  of  love,— better  the 
silver  crown  of  tranquil  old  age,  than  the  greenest  wreath  of  famei — 
and  these  he  might  have  had,  might  have  gone  from  earth  obscure, 
perhaps  unknown,  yet  the  love  which  is  "  all  we  want"  would  have 
been  liis.  Ambition  might  have  had  its  sneer,  and  fae  would  have 
bad  contentment. 

My  friend  was  still  whiuling :  it  seemed  stupid,  t«ther,  to  sit  there 
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appsrentlf  uoiKiuscious  of  the  interest  of  the  place,  bo  I  went  on  by 
myself  agun  pretty  much  in  the  old  Btrain,  only  a  little  wandering 
now.  There  now  is  Dig-well,  thought  I,  he's  a  right  good  fellow, 
talented  too,  bat  then  he  crams  bo,  early  and  late.  True  he  doea 
take  bis  exerciBe,  and  is  careful  of  his  health,  but  he  doesn't  li>af  any— • 
doesn't  hang  around — hasn't  any  tact  that  way.  Poor  fellow,  he 
doesn't  seem  to  think  that  eiler  all,  it  will  make  no  diffisrence,  that 
ten  chancee  to  one,  he  will  not  be  heard  of  any  longer  than  Brawler, 
in  the  same  entry,  who  buys  faia  cigars  by  the  thousand,  and  averages 
oysters  and  champagne  three  times  a  week. 

I  looked  up  again.  My  friendhad  joined  some  bite  of  wood  which 
he  had  cut  into  shapok  and  made  a  rude  cross.  He  was  Bticking 
it  at  the  bead  of  the  grave.  He  had  been  whittling,  and  I  thinking, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  Buddenly,  that  with  a  jack-knife  he  had  given  a 
better  hint  at  the  true  end  of  life,  than  I  could  have  derived  from  all 
my  reasoning. 

Hy  mind  took  the  back  track,  as  they  say,  for  a  few  moments,  as  I 
looked  at  that  uncouth  cross.  After  all,  after  alt,  thought  I,  it 
does  make  some  difference  how  we  live.  The  honorable  ambition 
which  once  animated  this  dust  beneath  my  feet,  was  a  proof  of  a 
noble  spirit.  His  object  may  have  been  a  mistaken  one,  but  how 
infinitely  preferable  such  a  soul,  to  one  which  could  only  say, 
eat,  drink,  die.  All  the  better  portion  of  our  nature  commends 
an  earnest  spirit.  All  our  higher  attributes  look  with  pity  and  con- 
tempt on  the  mere  sensualist. 

Looking  at  that  cross,  made  me  think  of  him  who  was  perfect. 
So  then  the  red  wine,  the  red  cheeks  and  the  chaplets  of  the 
ancient  sages,  were  not  so  ranch  afler  all  ;  and  those  old  alumni,  who 
came  here  once  a  year  with  shrivelled  bodies  and  wrinkled  brows, 
with  husky  voices  and  thin  grey  hair,  have  got  fresh  glowing  hearts, 
nnd  there  is  what  Dickens  would  call  a  well-conditioned  soul  in  each 
of  those  frail  tenements,  which  vrill  coiuit  well  for  the  present  system 
of  education.  So  then  Oig-well  is  right,  and  day  by  day  he  is  slow- 
ly toilingupward.  Well,  perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  something  bet- 
ter for  a  HAM  than  oysters  and  champague. 

The  little  cross- was  pointing  upward.  The  blades  of  grass  just 
starting  around,  were  struggling  upward,  and  I,  looking  upward, 
■aw  the  sky  over  spread  with  a  crimson  glory.  So,  thought  I,  be- 
yond the  sky,  untold  glory  awaits  the  soul  that  patiently  tolls  upward. 

How  long  I  might  hare  condnoed  the  above  glmvmt  eBnaion,  I 
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sm  noable  to  say,  htd  not  my  friend  jiut  here  Baggeeted  sometbiiig 
about  prnyers,  which  made  me  struggle  upward  i&stouter.  and  leave 
for  a  betler  view  of  "Alma  Mater's  noble  brow."  For  I  folly  com- 
prehend the  extent  of  that  glory,  which  radiates  a  bale  of  from  six- 
teen to  forty-eight  black  marks,  and  lingera  with  eipecial  briglitiiess 
around  the  autographs  of  some  "most  hunorable  men." 

But  if  any  one  loves  a  quiet  walk,  on  a  pleasant  afternoon,  loTea  a 
bright  spot  in  an  old  pasture,  and  a  quiet  talk  about  whatever  be 
chooses,  I  moat  heartily  recommend  him  to  visit  Campbell's  Grave. 


No.  I. 


Shahdt,  {protequitur.)  And  noWi  gentlemen,  shall  tHoM  "Noctes 
Yalensea"  be  published  t 

Bi[.iiATa.— I  object  to  any  such  proceedings.  It  will  look  as  if  we 
were  skinning  from  a  certain  other  Magazine  published  hereof  late. 

Sbanobai.— I  object  on  higher  grounds.  These  meetings  are  too 
sacred  for  the  common  eye.  Odiprofatuiimndgiuet  arceo.  More- 
over, it  will  be  found  that  remarks  which  appear  very  winy  and  very 
original  in  conversation,  may  not  excite  quite  the  same  senaalion 
when  they  once  appear  in  print. 

Qahaoam. — Neither  of  your  arguments  amount  to  an  extensive 
sum.  As  for  "skinning,"  you  might  as  well  say  that  Cbrietopber 
North  stole  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosiante"  from  tbe  "  Noctes  Attics" 
of  Aului  Gellius  ;  and  besides,  such  articles  as  these  bsve  appeared 
years  ago  in  the  Lrr.  Nor  do  1  have  any  especial  fear  of  tb«r 
"sacredneM"  doing  any  one  serious  injury.  The  only  thing  to  be 
dreaded  is  the  difficulty  of  giving  them  life  and  animation  enough  to 
render  them  interesting,  and  the  only  way  that  I  see  to  remedy  that 
is  to  skin, — skin  consiBtently,  skin  extensively. 

Mibhkan. — I  approve  of  their  publication  for  this  reason  in  par- 
ticular. They  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  just  as  each  number 
reqiuraa  it;  very  much  in  the  coitditioii  of  a  pair  of  boots,  which. 
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according  to  averj  shoemaker's  warrant,  if  too  large,  will  shrink,  if 
too  tight,  will  stretch. 

BiLBATB. — I  withdraw  my  objection  entirely.  Bui,  Tristram,  I 
propose  yon  asaume  the  office  of  Corrector  of  the  Press,  and  put 
some  of  these  contributions  into  readable  shape.  The  punctuation 
ia  in  defiance  of  all  laws,  human  or  diTine. 

Sbakdt. — Am  much  obliged  for  the  intended  lionor,  but  must  beg 
leave  to  decline  it. .  Besides,  I  never  correct  a  man's  punctuation, 
however  difibrent  from  my  own,  anlese  he  ia  plainly  ignorant  of  the 
most  common  principles  in  the  art.  According  to  my  theory,  the 
choice  and  place  of  punctuation  points  is  nearly  as  much  a  part  of  a 
writer's  style,  as  the  choice  and  position  of  his  words,  and  all  rules 
in  regard  to  them,  except  the  simple  elementary  ones,  which  every 
one  is  supposed  to  obey,  are  a  nuisance.  Theee  targe  Treatises  on 
Punctuation,  which  go  into  full  details,  and  tell  yon  what  point  yon 
must  use  on  every  occasion,  ought  to  be  consigned  to  purgatory, 
along  with  Books  of  Etiquette,  Complete  Letter-writers,  and  all 
othel*traBh  of  that  sort. 

Qahaoas.— Bat  since  punctuation  was  n't  invented  till  after  print- 
'  ing  was  discovered,  how  did  style  get  along  without  il  before  that 
timet 

SHAiror.— Before  the  time  in  which  it  was  first  used,  not  punctua- 
tion, but  want  of  punctuation,  was  characteristic  of  an  author's  style. 
When  a  man  waa  compelled  to  write  a  long  sentencet  without  inser- 
ting any  artificial  divisions,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  its  construction,  if  he  wanted  hia  meaning  evi- 
dent. Our  modem  system  of  panctuation  has  in  consequence  been 
productive  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  since  by  its  multiplicity  of  points, 
it  allows,  and  even  sanctions,  a  too  great  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
words, 

Shangbai..— I  suppose,  Tristram,  when  I  chance  to  come  across,  in 
some  old  book,  those  remarks  you  have  just  been  uttering,  you  win 
make  the  amends  honorable,  come  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  give 
us  to  understand  that  your  memory  was  wrong,  and  not  your  in-    < 
tentions. 

Oabaoan.— I  protest  against  the  wholesale  charge  of  plagiarism, 
BO  common  in  this  College.  Many  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  a  man 
can't  read  upon  any  subject,  without  cabbaging  the  author's  ideas, 
and  even  his  phraseology.  If  he  takes  a  book  out  of  the  Library, 
some  one  is  sure  to  ask  him  what  he  is  skinniDg.    The  opinions  as 
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to  what  GontdtdtM  originslitjr  in  a  production  are  in  this  place  dad- 
dadly  original.  To  staR  on, — you  most  know  nothing  about  a  anb- 
ject,  and  then  take  pardcnlar  pains  not  to  find  «ut  anything ;  it  fol- 
lows nocesBarily,  that  all  you  write  will  be  purely  original.  More- 
over, the  word  "ekin,"  with  all  ita  deriratiTea,  ia  my  espedal  dialike. 
It  ie  a  contemptible  word,  and  an  inelegant  ono,  and  oogfat  to  be 
baniahed  from  College  dialect. 

BiLHATB.^1  think,  too,  that  the  charge  of  plagiarism  is  alb^ietber 
too  often  brought,  and  with  too  little  reason.  Of  how  many  piecea 
apoken  at  the  Junior  Exhibition,  do  you  suppose  it  has  not  been 
aaid  that  they  were  stolen  t 

MiBHKAV. — That  was  the  ftult  of  the  speaker  then.  A  nan,  who 
knows  what  to  write  ibr  that  occasion,  would  never  be  charged  with 
skinning,  The  theory  of  a  perfect  Junior  Exhibition  Oration  is  to 
say  eomethtng  which  shall  at  all  events  soaod  well,  beautifiilly  if  pos- 
sible.    Ideas  are  altogether  a  secondary  coneidentioa. 

SaAHOBAi.— The  green-eyed  monster  is  very  apparent,  O,  tbon 
Phi  Beta  Kappalees  one  1  » 

MiSHKAK,—  Oreen-eyed  monster  !  I  would  like  to  find  in  College 
twenty  men  who  would  n't  agree  with  me  as  to  the  character  of  each 
productions.  A  man  ought  to  feel  satisfied  with  himself,  if  the  end 
has  any  sort  of  connection  with  the  beginning.  Your  orations  never 
advance  into  a  subject,  never  develop  it ;  they  march  around  it,  talk 
about  it,  illustrate  it.  Most  of  them  travel  the  same  path  aa  a  hur- 
ricane.  Their  rotary  motion  is  two  hundred  miles  an  bout,  while 
their  forward  is  but  twenty. 

SsAsaaAif—Vide  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy,  Pnenmadcs, 
Sec.  490. 

BiLBATn. — You  abound  in  comparisons  to-nigbt,  Mishkan.  I 
should  think  you  would  be  drained  dry,  and  the  world  too,  for  diat 
matter.  It  seems  lo  me  that  almost  all  the  materials  for  comparison 
are  now  about  used  up. 

MiSHKAK.— There  I  consider  you  entirely  mistaken.  Materials 
for  figuradve  language  can  never  begin  to  be  used  up,  ao  long  as  the 
world  continues  to  grow,  but  must  in  fact  be  constantly  becoming 
more  abundant.  The  very  essence  of  a  comparison  is,  that  you  ad- 
vance from  the  known  to  the  unknown, — from  a  fact  with  which 
every  one  is  acquainted,  and  which  is  willingly  conceded,  to  an<Kher 
not  so  generally  received.  As  »■  necessary  consequence,  the  more 
a  man  knows,  the  greater  is  his  power  of  illustratioo  by  figarativa 
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language.  I  fancy  that  every  great  author  bas  scores  of  comparisons 
and  metaphors  laid  awayinbismiDd,  which  lie  is  prevented  fromusing, 
because  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded,  are  not  sufficiently  un- 
deratood.  Not  long  since.  Holmes,  in  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table,"  illustrated  the  fact  that  cmitroversy  equalizes  men,  by  the 
bydroetatic  paradox.  But  in  order  to  have  the  point  of  his  illustrv 
tion  generally  appreciated,  he  was  compelled,  in  the  first  place,  to 
state  what  the  hydrostatic  paradox  is.  Do  you  suppose,  if  it  were  % 
fiict  universally  known,  that  water  remains  at  the  same  heig;ht  in  the 
two  arms  of  a  bent  tube,  no  matter  bow  different  the  size  of  the  arms, 
that  be  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  quote  the  principle  in  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  or  to  have  introduced  his  friend,  the  Professor,  as 
baring  originated  the  saying  1  So,  as  the  world  grows  older,  those 
things,  which  are  now  known  but  to  few,  become  known  to  all,  and 
ID  consequence!  the  domain  of  the  author  is  constantly  enlarging, 

BiLHATB. — Then  according  to  that  theory,  Seniors  and  Juniors 
alone  can  appreciate  your  comparison  about  the  hurricane.  Fresh- 
men and  Sophomores  must  wait  a  year  or  two. 

Shaxdi.— Be  careful  in  your  remarks  in  regard  to  the  two  lower 
classes.  They'll  not  buy  the  Magazine,  if  you  insinuate  they  are 
much  lower  than  the  angels. 

BiLHATH.— A  very  filthy-lucre  spirit  youmanifeet. 

Shaxdt. — A  very  safe  one,  however.  It  is  only  rich  men  who 
can  afford  to  be  impudent  and  independent. 

BiLHATH. — That's  a  foul  aspersion  upon  our  student  character. 
But  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  every  man  of  sense,  as  he  looks 
down  upon  tliae  level  plain  of  the  first  ten  months  he  spent  in  Col- 
lege, from  the  cloud-land  peaks  of  Junior  dignity,  says  in  thought, 
if  nut  in  words,  "Lo  !  Freshman  year  I  was  an  ass  !"  I  mean  no 
disrespect  to  our  younger  brokers  of  '61,  foi  whom  I  have  a  sort  of 
fatherly  feeling ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  man  who  comes  to 
College  is  green— excessively  green,  although  he  may  have  skill 
Bufficient  to  hide  any  outward  manifestations  of  this  particular  com- 
plexion. 

Shamdt .^Perhaps  there  are  some,  who  don't  get  over  it  by  the 
time  they  hare  finished  their  Senior  year. 

BiLRATH.— No  insinuations.  Yet  a  person,  who  isn't  free  from  it 
by  the  time  he  has  finished  his  course,  may  as  well  give  up  the  ex- 
pectation of  ever  being  free  ;  it  is  innate  in  the  man,  and  education 
and  practical  experience  of  the  world  can  never  take  it  out.    It  ia 
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jtuC  tbe  ume  with  s  lu-g«  number  of  other  fonha.  .  It  is  soiiietuDef 
almoBt  wonderful  to  notice  how  much  joeter  «re  tbe  the  ideas  whidi 
■n  individual  hu  of  himself,  on  compleung  hu  lut  yev,  thsn  be  had 
on  oommencing  hia  firat.  The  aelf-cunfidence  of  moat  men  becomes 
very  eaailj  aelt-conceit ;  a  College,  at  least  a  large  one,  is  a  very 
good  place  to  reverse  the  proceea.  And,  as  I  think,  if  is  the  especial 
advantage  of  a  great  institution,  that  it  lets  a  man  down  easy.  Tbe 
aelf-complacent  feelings,  with  which  every  one  naturally  views  bb 
own  powers,  must  be  humbled  in  the  struggle  and  tmnnit  of  life ;  io 
a  large  College  they  will  be  bumbled  with  the  least  pain  to  himself, 
and  before  he  has  had  ao  opportunity  to  make  himself  ridiculous 
before  the  world  That  individual  must  be  one  of  uncommon  pow> 
era  indeed,  who,  in  a  collection  of  five  hundred  educated  yoong 
men,  is  able  to  take  the  lead  in  everything.  Bat  it  isn't  so  in  a  amall 
College.  A  man  of  but  ordinary  talents  may  see  no  saperiors.  and 
from  that  very  ftct,  may  get  an  idea  of  himself,  which,  after  years  of 
sad  experience,  will  show  him  is  &r  from  the  truth. 

MisBKAM. — I  consider  the  principa]  advantage  of  a  large  College 
to  be  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  tbe  study  of  human  nature. 

BiLHATB^— Well,  it  may  be,  but  it  slionld  be  only  au  indirect  ob- 
ject of  a  man's  coming.  Every  person  ou^t  to  come  to  Btady, 
and  if  he  fails  in  tliat,  he  fails  in  obtaining  the  great  benefit  of  a  Col- 
lege education,  The  feelioga  of  the  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  who  every  year  enter  the  Freehmen  class  here,  I  would  clas- 
sify as  follows  :  about  one-third  come  with  the  determination  of  im- 
proving their  advantagea,  and  of  making  the  most  of  their  time. 
Another  third  come  with  no  determination  whatsoever,  and  are  Hkelj 
to  become  studious  or  idle,  upright  or  dissolute,  according  to  tbe 
character  of  those  under  whose  influenoe  they  may  chance  to  &I1. 
The  remaining  fifty  come  avowedly  to  study — human  nature.  The 
natural  consequence  of  their  intense  devotion  to  this  particular 
branch  of  leariiing,  is  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  scarcely  one 
<d  them  is  a  member  of  the  College. 

Shikohai. — Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  interrupt  tlie  very  didactic 
and  metaphysical  turn  which  the  convereatioD  is  taking,  by  asking  if 
any  of  you  have  any  reason  for  not  going  to  Eli's, 

GAMMaiM.^Aay  reason  for  not  going  to  Eli's  t    Q,uotha  I 
(AmaiiMiaM.) 
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BiLHATH.^Major,  you  are  the  only  member  of  the  Editorial  board 
-without  ft  plQg>  Vou  must  buy  oue.  It  will  improve  your  per- 
sonal appearance  amazingly. 

Gahagan. — Improye  my  peraona]  appearance !  Would  you  paint 
the  lily  % 

(Bmitr  Mitkiul  ^nth  tdMti  tutd  potaNm.) 

Shandy.— TaVe  a  glass  for  that  good  opinion  of  yourself. 

G-AHAOAK.— Excuse  mei  I  nerer  imbibe  under  any  circumstaticee, 

MiBBKAK.— Never  imbibe  1  why,  my  dear,  young  friend,  if  you 
want  to  be  a  literary  character,  you  most  drink. 

G-AHAOAM.— I  will  endeavor  to  compeasate  for  my  deficiency  in 
that  respect  by  eating  a  double  quantity.  When  you  come  to  eating, 
I  am  a  consistent  follower  of  Epicurus. 

Sbandt. — Well  then,  take  some  of  this  lobster. 

Gahaoan.— Lobster !  If  there  is  anything  I  despise,  detest  and 
&irly  loathe,  it  is  lobsters.     I  would  ss  soon  partake  of  fried  angle- 

Shahshai. — Well,  I  suppose  angle-worms  would  taste  good  to  a 
man  who  has  been  brought  up  to  live  on  them. 

Gabaqar. — Don't  talk  irreverently  of  these  things,  gentlemen. 
There  are  a  great  many  principles  in  the  philosophy  of  eating, 
which  have  not  yet  received  the  attention  they  deserve;  In  fact,  the 
whole  science  has  been  too  much  neglected.  One  of  these  princi- 
ples was  well  expressed  by  the  immortal  Brillat  Savarin,  in  his 
" Physiology  of  Taste,"  in  the  following  words;  "Dis-moi  ee  que 
€u  mange,  je  te  dirai  qui  tu  e$."*  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I 
^jpise  a  man  who  eats  lobster.  His  feelings  wither,  bis  heart  hard- 
ens. He  witbdt-aws  himself  into  hii  shell,  and  doesn't  suffer  the 
sympathies  of  his  nature  to  go  out  of  it.  In  short  he  becomes  lob- 
eterious. 

Shahubai. — Well,  whether  the  theoretical  part  of  the  science  is 
neglected  or  not,  you  certainly  pay  sufficient  attention  to  its  prac- 
tical details. 

Gahaoah. — Certainly,  theory  is  worth  nothing,  until  tested  by 

*At  the  riik  of  o&ndlng  some,  we  dont  know  nbo,  we  will  tianslste  tba 
pbnwe  from  French  tato  the  veraacalsr. — "  Ta&  me  it\iU  you  eat,  aad  JtnTT 
Ml  you  uko  ysH  ora." 
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pracdce.  If  I  Itye  long,  I  shall  um  op  the  experience  of  my  life, 
in  a  work  on  the  Aesthetics  of  Eating. 

Sbavobai. — It  will  have  to  be  a  long  book,  if  it  givee  jout  ex- 
perience in  eating. 

Gahagan. — There  is  no  science,  gentlemen,  so  entirely  in  its  in- 
fancy, BO  utterly  unappreciated  as  that  of  cookery.  As  Brillat  Sa- 
rarin  has  also  said,  '■  L'ammat  te  reptat,  Phomme  mangt,  Phomtu 
d'Uprit  Mail  lait  manger."*  Cooking  is  the  only  true  taet  of  a  na- 
tion's ciTilization  ;  all  others  lUl  to  the  ground  at  the  least  examin- 
atioD.  tt  was  bot  the  other  day  that  I  heard  some  one  say  that  the 
condition  of  women  was  the  only  accurate  measure  of  the  progress 
of  a  people.  And  so  it  may  be  with  some;  but  on  this  principle 
how  can  you  account  for  the  fact,  that  "  the  sex"  was  more  honored 
in  the  time  of  Homer  than  in  that  of  Pericles — or  that  it  stood  far 
higher  in  the  esiimatioa  of  the  barbarous  Germans  than  the  polished 
Romans  ?  But,  what  nation  of  savages  could  appreciate  the  deli- 
ciouB  flavor  of  this  beef  steak,  do  you  supposed 

BiLBATB. — It  is  a  fine  compliment  to  the  race  to  make  mere  aoi- 
mal  enjoyment,  the  measuie  of  its  cirilization. 

Gabaoar. — Who  spoke  of  mere  animal  enjoyment?  A  mere  ani- 
mal man  can't  appreciate  good  living  for  the  some  reason  that  a  sav- 
age cannot.  His  intellect  isn't  sufficiently  cultiTated,  bis  Caste  isn't 
Buffidently  refined.  And  you  may  sneer  at  my  theory,  but  ihst 
doesn't  disturb  its  truth.  We  gage  the  human  race  by  its  stomach. 
A  cannibal  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  a  member  of  the  Fi-Eia 
club  the  highest. 

Sbakdt.^ — Yes,  a  very  civilized  crowd  is  the  Pi-Ets  club,  if  noise 
constitutes  drill  zstion. 

Gabaoak. — The  same  priudple  prevails  everywhere.  What  made 
the  Spartans  so  interior  to  Ibe  Athenians  in  everything  that  renders 
a  nation  worthy  of  honor!  The  answer  is  plain.  They  abjured  all 
good  living,  and  dieted  themselves  upon  blsck  broth.  The  actual 
consequence  was,  that  they  were  never  of  any  account,  when  tntel- 
lectual  power  came  into  question. 

Sbahobai. — I  agree  in  those  sentiments  entirely.  It  has  always 
been  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  intellect- 
ual inferiority  of  woman,  that  out  of  the  thoUBands  of  the  feminine 

*  Tranilation. — ''  Jnuitib  fei4,  man  tatt,  UU  iht  «k>»  iff  tdvtation  amd  rt' 
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gender  wbo  have  made  cooking  the  btiuiiess  of  their  lives,  not  one 
has  become  celebrated.  Wbere  is  the  female  Ude  or  Soyer  ]  Can 
you  imagine  &  woman  willing  to  die  the  heroic  death  of  a  Vattel,  and 
•tab  herself  because  the  6ah  arrived  too  latel  There  is  a  sublimity 
in  such  a  death,  to  which  the  female  mind  can  never  hope  to  attain. 

OAaAflAV.— Pshaw  I  the  most  convincing  argument  of  woman's 
intellectual  inferiority  is,  that  not  one  of  them  was  ever  found,  who 
conid  play  a  good  scientific  game  of  wh — 

Smandt. — Stop,  Major,  you  are  treading  on  forbidden  ground. 
This  board  eschews  all  conversation  on  such  vanities  as  games  of 
any  description. 

BiLHATH. — It  is  waxing  late,  fellows,  and  I  have  an  indisdoct  idea 
that  my  present  number  of  marks  will  not  allow  my  sleeping  over. 

Qaha OAK.— That  can  be  easily  remedied.  I  have  a  choice  col- 
lection of  excoses  all  made  to  order.  You  can  come  to  my  roomi 
and  make  your  selection. 

BiLHATHr— Wei),  when  I  lose  sense  of  honnr  suflident  to  lie  for 
the  sake  of  getting  off  a  mark,  I'll  call  at  your  rooms  for  the 


Qahaoam^— But  according  to  my  reasoning,  the  fact  that  every  one 
is  sparing  of  the  truth  in  such  matters,  takes  away  from  it  its  mor- 
al aspect. 

BiLHATB/— Lying  is  none  the  less  lying,  if  every  one  does  prac- 
tice it. 

Gahaoax.— It's  certainly  no  worse  than  stealing,  and  you  stole 
that  last  sentence  from  one  of  Prof.  Fisher's  sermons.  No  use  of 
disclaiming  it,  I  remember  the  &ct  distinctly.  Talk  as  much  as 
you  please.  I'm  bound  not  to  be  convinced  of  the  enormity  of  the 
ain  of  banding  in  model  excuses.  It  has  about  as  much  morality  as 
the  gobbling  of  an  umbrella,  and  every  one  knows  that  is  a  com- 
mendable act  rather  than  otherwise.  It  is  a  generally  understood 
fact  that  an  umbrella  belongs  to  the  man  who  has  got  bold  of  it 
last;  consequently  there  is  nothing  wicked  in  keeping  it.  If  any 
one  is  ignorant  of  this  great  law,  running  through  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  that  is  his  own  fault,  and  as  they  tell  ua,  when  we  are 
matriculated,  ignorantia  exctuat  Ttrnntrmn, 

MiSBKAN.— How  much  have  you  been  profited  by  your  very  lib- 
eral views  on  the  subject  of  hooking  umbrellas  1 

Gahaoam.— My  Freshman  year  experience  was  quite  an  argument 
to  my  mind,  for  the  truths  of  my  opinions.    I  came  to  College  with- 
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out  toy  ambreU*.  didn't  purchue  any  daring  thfl  tan  months  I  wm 

in  New  Haven,  lott  six  however,  and  went  home  mmmer  vacsuoB 
with  a  very  good  one. 

SBAifORAi. — How  do  you  get  along  at  the  preaent  dme  in  such 
spoliations  t 

Oahaoak.— O,  I  have  given  ap  carrying  ambrellas  now  as  incom- 
patible with  Junior  independence.  But  I  take  thii  occasion  to  give 
notice  to  all  Bubscribers  to  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  and  to  the 
members  of  College  generally,  that  if  on  a  rainy  dsy  any  one  of  them 
isin  want  of  a  protection  from  the  blast,  and  hath  not  the  hicre  where- 
with to  proenre  one,  let  him  go  during  recitation  hours  to'  the  Athe- 
nuiem.  and  outside  of  the  recitation  room  doors,  he  will  find  nm- 
bretlaa  innumerable,  and  many  of  them  very  good.  They  are  left 
there  by  individuals  who  seem  to  hafe  great  confidence  in  the  hon- 
or of  their  fellow-students.  Gentlemen,  as  I  said  before,  igtumaitia 
excutat  MMnanem.     So  go  and  gobble  remoraelemly. 

Sbanqbai. — I  was  in  hopes.  Major,  you  wouldn't  be  leaving  jour 
trail  upon  the  Lit. 

MiSHKAH.— The  clock  strikes  one ;  "we  take  no  note  of  dnM.  fee" 
(Afuni  esttiM.) 


BT   ■.   F.  WU.US, 

The  vdtM — a  reasoniDg  nuui  miut  fed — 

b  but  s  "  wheel  iriiMn  k  wheel"— 

An  oater  cnut,  ■  boUow  oentrs^ 

A  mlghlr  orb— a  hole  t«  enlat^ 

Hw  "  vassal  world,"  and  tribes  of  crpd«s— 

Coooectlcat,  and  tiotwutiptii — 

Here  to  taj  Ihetne — my  vom  sbsll  canter 

O'er  imtrnttipiit — nii  taipaiUa 

A  UttU  world — gt  geiu  divtrMa — 

Bat,  all  Id  all,  there's  many  a  ■*  woner.'' 

m  Irr  to  tonch  the  labject  lightly, 
Nor  dwell  too  iMig  on  points  un^ghllr— 
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But  u  tbe  ittM  hii  /kT'rite  cub  lieka 
Tme  pUriota  pQTge  tlieir  loved  republic*— 
Developing  tlieii  secret  glacea 
Bf  clewliig  Tip  tbe  dirty  plAcaa — 
I  wdve  disctuslon  of  Saancca, 
"TreUi,"  DTster  clnbfl,  Bad  Uwien  dance*, 
Of  ttrerj  IlilDg  that's  wrong  wlUiin  doon 
And  bad  wtthont,  like  breaking  window*, 
And  come,  direct,  like  jocta  Ii>i>m, 
To  wbat  is  now  apoa  Ibe  <iipu. 

A  compotitloD,  Us  ordttttr, 

b  not  a  joke  to  Paul  or  Peter— 

Seitmni  vtrho.'hi  ignbuatur — 

A  matter  to  be  done  by  Qnnler, 

So,  in  hii  tnni,  tbe  Senior  eimunona 

Bh  scatter'd  thonghta  to  get  the  "  mm  ones,' 

And  lolemnlr,  as  all  of  yon  know, 

Vith  optios  like  "hacpit  Jimo," 

He  tbnute  hie  hand  np  Uirangh  bti  bair, 

Aa  if  big  thonghta  were  atrarlng  there. 

And  Bhats  hij  eyei,  and  dips  his  pen, 

And  tries  to  feel  like  bigger  men, 

And  takes  his  cbam's  perplex'd  "mirtkii' 

tot  nothing  less  than  "  Hr.  apeaker." 

His  fancy  swells — hi*  month,  Inflated,  i 

Looks  big  aa  if  It  had  debated— 

And,  with  manipulation,  quicker, 

And  words  much  bigger,  than  McTicar,     ' 

His  sheet  grow*  black  with  his  prodnction 

Of  dire  political  destmetion. 

Shfv  tt/mpandl  Wednesday  comes, 

And  np  be  gets  like  forty  drams, 

And  ftill  of  wrath  and  animation 

He  tells  us  we're  a  rain'd  nation — 

Our  credit's  gone — lellgion  garbles — 

"Tbe  little  childran  play  at  marbles" — 

And  one  would  think  his  laiinx  braaeu 

Fill'd  with  tbe  prophet's  "Wo  Choraain," 

And  Boston  and  New  Tork,  like  Tarsus 

Would  Booo  be  "  pasture  for  wild  asaes." 

He  dts  down  in  a  perspinUon, 

As  dignified  as  a  whole  nation, 

And  with  th'  ambition  that  creates  men 

Feels  sure  Ibat  he  was  bom  a  itetcemin— 
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And  wonder*  tint  bii  AIbm  liter 
D(Mit  (ell  him  be'i  m  leguUlOTl 

Some  pU;  Uw  crilic.    Yon  mdy  heu 

The  8>^  of  uithora,  far  and  near — 

The  noTel  Hct  hu  bren  anerted 

"  Tb»t  Byron'a  talenta  were  perrerted"— 

Tom  Moore  wm  aomeUiing  of  a  poet, 

And  Lallk  Bookh  toi  time  will  show  It. 

Another — JI^>lte^  defend  oi ! — 

With  tatte  and  wtodom  qnite  tremendotu. 

Tell*  IK  that  SoDtbej  wrote  bj  rule 

And  poet  Wordsworth  waa  ■  fool. 

Some  take  old  thmdi  of  tales,  Uke  weaveta, 

And  prate  of  girla  and  "  gay  decwTera"— 

A  moaming  dreai,  **  ntieiiario — 

A  grave  ibme  and  a  ga;  Lothario — 

A  tKftj  nlghi^-a  barren  moor, 

A  w<Hnao  dead  at  the  (Hint  door— 

And  then,  for  moral,  Banef's  moas, 

"  ToQ'd  better  let  the  gtrb  alone." 

Some  dash  in  worda — the  tvbjtcfM  lame, 

But  that  it  not  Uie  anthor'i  aim — 

If  7on're  aatODtah'd,— jtianduK  luf. 

The  ra«  be  Talnee  at  a  paff— 

He  knowB  yoo'll  think  the  mind  ia  mnacDlar 

Which  glTM  yon  out  the  "  flaih  erepnaenlar" — 

Lony  ^ordt  are  netal  that  will  ring. 

The  *«u<  ii  qnlte  another  thing. 

The  reit — nulurailUI  I  tremble 
To  tell  yon  what  the  real  resemble — 
They're  meant  to  hare  electric  force. 
And  are  entirely  n#>r,  of  conrae 
Ambition,  flune,  and  love  of  itndy, 
Biogr^)bie(  of  e»ery  body^ 
Joiephna,  by  Om  page  extracted, 
Romance  g;ot  np  in  proae  distracted. 
Apologies  for  writing  ill, 
Facetions  thongfata  the  page  to  All — 
Oood  theme*,  and  easy  (Ktea  wilhal, 
And — perfectly  origloalt 
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'William  S.  Tuclerman  has  been  Rentflneed  to  state-priBon  for 
twentj-one  yeara,  for  robbing  tfas  mail.  Nobody  manifested  any 
sympathy  with  the  criminal,  no  one  expressed  any  sorrow  on  ac- 
count of  ihe  dedtioD  of  the  judge  j  there  was  eTerywhere.  whether 
openly  displayed  or  not,  a  feeling  of  "hit  him  again,  he's  got  no 
friends."  The  indignation  of  most  persons  was  aroused,  because 
■n  times  of  great  commercial  distress,  he  had,  by  his  criminal  con- 
dnct,  rendered  tfae  affairs  of  many  still  more  embarraasedi  and  bad 
plunged  many  struggling  men  still  deeper  in  the  mire.  Yet  the 
misunderstandings  aud  misfortunes,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  gold- 
4iorope]liDg  checks  and  drafts,  however  great  they  were,  compar- 
ed not  at  all  with  the  annihilation  of  a  wealth,  which  bank  notes 
could  not  represent.  Few  thought  of  the  thousand  possibilities  of 
suffering,  which  might  result  from  the  destruction,  by  the  agency  oi 
one  man,  of  the  countless  number  of  missives,  which,  freighted  with 
their  burden  of  human  feelings,  were  ever  coming  and  going  on  the 
grpat  lines  bf  travel.  Few  thought,  how  in  distant  lands,  the  hearts 
of  many  would  grow  sick  with  hope  deferred,  with  watching  for 
letters  that  would  nerer  come.  Few  thought,  to  how  many  anxious 
souls  would  wearily  pass  the  day,  and  follow  the  wearier  night,  aa 
still  tlie  hours  kept  on  their  ceaseless  march,  but  brought  no  tidings 
of  loved  ones  far  away.  Truly,  but  few  thought,  what  misery  iu 
tfae  thronging  avenues  of  life,  the  loss  of  a  few  mail-bags  would  oc- 
casion; how  for  many,  the  cherished  plans  of  years,  now  well  nigh 
realization,  would  fall  crushed  to  the  earth,  bringing  disgrace  and 
ruin  upon  their  projectors ;  how,  in  the  chambers  of  sick  men, 
heart-breaking  dissppointment  would  pave  the  way  for  the  agony  of 
a  stem  last  parting;  how,  in  the  secret  places  of  the  soul,  the  seeds 
of  estrangements,  more  bitter  than  death,  would  be  sown  between 
life-long  friends;  how,  in  countless  homes,  the  pulse  of  life  would 
beat  faint  and  fainter,  as  confident  expectation  faded  into  doubt, 
and  grow  Sklent  forever,  eg  doubt  sickened  into  despair.  Alike  to  high 
and  low,  to  rich  and  poor,  to  good  and  evil,  would  be  the  sorrow  and 
the  suffering ;  upon  all  alike  would  fall,  not  alone  the  grief,  which 
flaunts  in  the  tight,  but  the  hidden  anguish  that  finds  no  voice  in 
words,  but  tells  its  tale  in  baffled  hopes  and  a  wasted  lite. 

But  it  is  not  everything  the  mail  carries,  that  would  properly 
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come  undor  tbe  name  at  tbe  head  of  this  article.  Many  of  the  in- 
namerable  miuiveB,  which  are  conUant];f  pssaiDg  and  repassing 
from  one  portion  of  the  Isnd  to  another,  can  lay  claim  to  dodo  of 
tbo  feelings  which  dignify  a  correspondence.  Documents  enclosed 
in  onvelopee,  they  may  be  called ;  but  tbey  are  not  letters.  From 
that  pi'«ition  should  be  excluded,  in  general,  everything  which  now 
disgraces  the  name,  under  the  title  of  instructions  to  foreign  minia- 
ters,— bulletins  from  tbe  teat  of  war, — ^letters  of  marque, — dons,— 
"  letters  home,"  sent  not  by  the  studentSi  but  by  the  Faculty.  In 
particular,  everything  should  be  excluded  which  hss  primary  refer- 
ence to  money  matters.  Such  communications  have  no  more  right 
to  be  deemed  letters,  tfaan  day-boolu  and  ledgers  have  to  be  connd- 
ered  literature. 

Some  men,  however,  write  letters  in  the  same  manner,  and  prob- 
ably with  the  same  emotions,  with  which  they  fill  up  account-books- 
Conciseness  is  their  forte ;  what  they  want  to  say,  tbey  say,  and 
then  they  finish.  Tbey  have  no  patience  with  Uiat  rambling  and 
disconnected  talk  upon  nothing  at  all,  which  constitutes  the  very 
charm  of  most  epistles.  Such  sre  the  "practical"  men,  who  box- 
iously  expect  tbe  coming  of  that  mercantile  mUleniam,  when  letters 
shall  be  done  away  with  forever,  and  all  correspondence  will  be  in 
the  form  of  telegraphic  dispatches.  Doubtless  all  their  purpooes 
would  be  answered  by  the  latter  mode.  But  as,  may  beaven  save 
from  tbe  time,  when  a  man  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pression of  bis  feelings,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  for  every  ten 
words,  and  to  have  tbe  most  cherished  emotions  of  his  soul  liable  to 
be  cut  down  at  tbe  option  of  a  crusty  operator  on  amsgnetic  wire! 
In  tbe  hands  of  such  a  peraun,  a  love-letter  would  soon  become  an 
interesting  illustration  of  a  collapsed  specimen  of  the  "  art  episto- 
lary." Verily,  may  heaven  save  us  from  tbe  time,  when  modem 
science  shall  have  substituted  fur  the  careless  difTuseness  of  a  letter, 
and  the  geniality  of  soul,  wbicb  glows  along  its  pages,  the  pointed 
conciseness  and  busitiess-tike  indifference  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch. 

There  is  no  remark  which  has  been  worn  more  thread-bare  than 
that  in  writing  a  letter,  one  should  be  natural.  It  is  the  old  stereo- 
typed phrsse,  which  has  served  as  a  stand-by  to  every  old  lady  giv- 
ing advice  upon  the  subject,  and  upon  which  changes  of  all  kinds 
have  been  rung  from  the  time  of  Hannah  More  to  our  own  day. 
As  far  as  regarda  the  real  meaning  which  the  words  convey,  tbey 
are  certainly  true ;  but  taken  in  the  sense,  in  wbicb  moat  under- 
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Stand  them,  they  are  Tery  &r  from  tme.  With  many  persons, 
to  be  natural  is  to  be  emotionleM.  They  can  appreciate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  certain  limited  range,  in  which  the  feelings  may  "  with 
perfect  propriety"  express  themselves;  bat  they  have  no  contwp- 
lion  of  that  vast  sliding  scale  of  emotion,  which  stretches  from  life's 
beginning  to  its  decline ;  upon  which,  as  upon  the  keys  of  an  orgaui 
are  ever  ranning  np  on  the  thousand  chords  of  love  and  hate,  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  the  passions  of  our  natures,  from  the  passing  grief 
of  the  child  to  the  despair  of  the  man.  Such  indiTiduals  are  the 
negative  characters  of  society,  who  are  too  digniAe«l  to  become  ex- 
cited, too  careful  of  their  respectability,  to  be  betrayed  into  any  un- 
guarded  actions  or  words.  Yet  the  confiicts  which  make  the  hu- 
man  heart  their  battle-ground,  the  transports  which  thrill  it,  the 
trials  which  purify  it,  are  to  every  earnest  man,  as  real  and  as  nat- 
ural, as  to  common  persona  are  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  every-day 
existence.  As  such  tbey  find  a  voice  in  letters ;  and  his  feelings 
must  indeed  have  deadened,  and  his  intellect  dwarfed  by  long  con- 
tact with  those  whose  mioda  feed  only  on  paltry  objects  and  rotten 
busks  of  bappioees,  who  can  object  to  such  histories  of  the  inward 
life  as  artificial. 

This  idea  of  naturalness,  so  common  and  to  erroneous,  has  spnicg 
in  a  great  measure  from  considering  a  correspondence  as  a  mere 
abstract  of  conversation.  Many  points  of  similarity  there  are  be- 
tween tbem  indeed  ;  but  there  are  also  as  many  points  of  dissimi- 
larity. Rules,  which  would  serve  for  the  one,  would  be  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  other.  How  many  are  the  feelings,  which,  in 
common  intercourse,  would  remain  forever  hidden  in  the  heart, 
but  find  a  tongue  in  inanimate  paper.  How  many,  likewise,  are 
the  feelings,  which  burst  forth,  warmed  into  life  by  the  ready 
sympathy  and  kindly,  influences  of  couversatioD,  but  would  be 
chilled  in  their  flow  by  the  coolness  and  delay  of  letter-writing. 
For  in  conversation,  the  inflections  and  emphasis  given  to  words, 
the  tone  of  voice,  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  in  fine,  the 
thousand  little  things  which  separately  taken,  are  notbing,  but  ta- 
ken together,  are  everything,  all  these  produce  tbeir  effect,  and 
modify  the  roeaning  nf  what  haa  been  said.  Sut  ii  is  not  so  in  let>- 
ters.  There  the  words  stand  out,  iu  culd  and  changeless  characters, 
suaceptible  of  only  one  sense,  afiected  by  no  device  of  gesture  and 
aiticulation.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  only  one  illus- 
tration. Any  person,  who  has  attentively  considered  the  distinction 
between  letter- writing  and  conversation,  must  have  noticed,  in  pax- 
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dculwr  how  sntirelj  difierent  ia  the  vit  of  the  ona  from  that  of  the 
other.  A  joke,  fntl  of  point  snd  lodicronsaew.  when  epokeii,  eoouds 
often  comparatively  dull  when  written.  DeToid  of  the  aecompaiijiiig 
feelings,  which  show  themselTes  through  the  roice  and  eye  in  nar- 
ration, the  volatile  eMonce  ii  all  gone.  On  the  other  hand  the  qoaiu 
allusion,  the  queer  mode  of  expreeeion,  the  most  delicate  forma  of 
wit)  which  require  time  to  he  appreciated,  are  all  lost  in  the  nnh 
of  conversation.  Hence,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  many  men,  re- 
nowned fiir  the  strength  of  their  powers  in  the  one,  should  be 
eqanlly  as  remarkable  for  their  weakneas  in  the  other,  Atid,  in  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said,  that  conversation  is  the  better  place  for  what 
we  commonly  understand  by  wit.  and  letters  for  what  we  commooly 
cell  homor. 

Rousseau  has  remarked  somewhere,  that  in  writing  a  love-letter, 
one  should  commence  without  knowing  what  he  is  going  to  say.  and 
end  without  knowing  what  be  has  said.  This  peculiarly  French  idea 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  style  of  amatory  epistlea, 
many  carry  out  practically,  whether  they  ever  heard  of  the  theory 
or  not.  It  would  be  a  natural  inference,  from  the  extent  to  which 
in  such  cases  the  feelings  are  interested,  or  at  least  are  supposed  to 
be  interested,  that  love-letters  would,  of  all  letters,  be  by  far  the  best. 
Any  one,  however,  who  may  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing a  breach-of-promise  trial,  will  be  able  to  bear  witness,  that  the 
execution  has  usually  borne  no  comparison  with  the  conception. 
The  case  is  not  peculiar,  however.  Many  persons  have  taste, 
knowledge,  and  intellectual  strength  sufficient  to  serve  as  bnildiog 
materisls  for  a  dozen  poets ;  all  they  want  is  poelJcal  genius.  It 
requires  no  extensive  otnervation  of  human  nature,  to  become  satis- 
fied tbat,  with  moat  men,  the  power  of  expreesion  ia  far  inferior  to 
the  power  of  conception.  And  of  all  tasks  of  this  former  power, 
one  of  the  most  diSicult  is  the  wnting  of  a  love-letter,  which,  while 
it  speaks  warmly  and  earnestly  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  bean, 
shall  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  mawkish  seutiraentalism  and 
ridiculous  display. 

A  breacb-of-promiiie  trial  took  place  a  short  time  ago  in  Dahlia, 
which  was  enriched  by  the  reading  of  some  letters,  so  demdedly 
original  and  peculiar,  that  we  venture  tit  lay  a  few  of  them  before 
our  readers,  although  to  some,  they  may  slresdy  be  familiar.  The 
defendant  was  Robert  Longfield,  the  plaintiff,  Eliza  Heard.  The 
latter  had  beard  that  the  former  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  an- 
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other  young  lady  and  it  is  at  this  period  the  interest  of  the  corres- 
poodence  commeiiGeB  with  the  following  letter ; 

20th  MiT,  1857. 
I  bare  heard  inch  a  report — that  yon  are  going  to  be  married  to  Mln  Qam- 
bletOD,  though  engaged  to  me  nearly  two  yean.    Write  by  retnm  of  post,  and 
let  me  know,  if  I  am  still  to  conilder  jon  a  gentleman,  or  otbenrka. 

ELIZA  HEARD. 
The  following  waa  the  elegant  reply  : 

I  receired  yonr  not«,  with  lome  anrpriae,  to-day.    The  report  yon  have  heard 
b  a  damned  lie.    1  wlah  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world  before  I  am  tied  down. 
K.  LONGFIELD. 

At  a  etill  later  period,  th«  lady  writes  agsin  to  the  gentleman : 

2d  BannMi,  1867. 
I  am  inre  yon  most  thhik  me  dev(dd  of  feeling,  or  joo  conld  nerer  act  w> 
rery  unkindly,  as  yoa  are  doinK  from  day  to  day.  I  bare  expected  to  He  yon, 
bnt  now  t  may  welt  say  with  tile  old  proverb :  "  hope  deferred,  maketh  the  heart 
■Ick."  As  there  !■  no  potilbllity  of  apealdng  to  yon,  I  am  obliged  to  write  In  a 
way  most  painftil  to  myself.  I  little  thonght  a  man,  who  spoke  so  mnch  abont 
honor,  and  honorable  actions,  conld  treat  a  girl,  whom  he  professed  to  lore,  and 
bis  afllauced  wile,  with  such  Indl^rence.  1  most  now  insist  upon  yonr  lettllns 
the  time  for  our  marriage,  and  require  yon  to  giro  me  an  answer,  plain  and 
ezpUcit.  ELIZA  HKABD. 

Here  follows  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  reply  fyom  the  gentleman : 
Hiss  Bbaes — 

I  receiTed  your  note,  and  I  felt  very  mnch  annoyed  at  It;  as  yea  In^t  on  fix- 
ing a  tJme  for  onr  marriage.  It  will  take  place  on  the  lit  of  January,  18TG. 

B.  LONGFIELD. 

The  sister  of  the  plain  tiff  thought  it  posrible  tliat  this  interesting 
young  man  had  meant  1857,  instead  nf  1875,  and  in  consequence, 
sent  him  a  note  of  enquiry,  and  receivetl  in  reply  the  following  beau- 
tifiil  and  most  refreshingly  cool  communication  : 

SaPT.  Utr,  I86T. 
I  received  yonrt  of  to-day.    As  to  yonr  sister,  I  nerer  meant  anything  serions. 
It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  for  young  men  to  amuse  themsolTea,  particularly 
In  the  flirting  line.    I  nerer  meant  to  marry  your  sister. 

Tonrs,  &«.  B.  LONGFIELD. 

As  belonging  to  real  life,  the  foregoing  are  decidedly  most  unique 
apecimens  of  the  "  art  epistolary."  If  Tuckerman,  by  his  robber- 
iee,  caused  any  such  letters  to  be  lost,  ioeteadof  being  sent  to  prison 
for  twenty-one  years,  be  ought  to  have  been  hung, 

T.  «.* . 
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gram  t^t  ^gBmcimum  of  ^&%fit8. 

Bftd  ma  the  hour 

or  tha  Bight  of  the  nmldeD ; 
With  Sorrow,  her  dower, 

She  pwaed  oTerlmden 
Through  the  dwk-lhtwnlng  portab 

Which  the  ihleld-bearera  giurdedi— 
By  the  will  of  th'  InuDortttli 
From  »  lorer  dlicarded, 
All  wnthftdocM  bcMing, 
All  sorrow  tai  ibune. 
She,  fesrIeM  in  daring, 
Tonidm  CUM. 

Alu,  for  the  palace  I 
Ala*,  for  the  Chief  I 
Thon'it  ponred  from  fttj  challM 
Full  meanire  ,  Oh  Grief  t 
The  conch  !■  dcaerled. 

The  loTcd  one  haa  flown; — 
From  Am  lide  averted, 
Ber  footatepc  have  gone. 

E'en  yet  ecarce  belierlng 

The  depth  of  hil  woe, 
Reprenlng  hli  grlering, 
He  lUlleth  ite  flow  ;— 
And  lilently  itanda  be 

Ineaddeat  dithonor — 
No  Tcngeaace  demandi  be, 
Ko  CDraea  npon  ber. 
To  Ml  pairionale  dreaming, 

A  phantom  hath  come, 
To  anome,  with  lUr  nemlng, 

Str  place  Id  hU  borne. 
On  the  rtatoee  adorning 
The  fair  palace  halU, 
With  loathing,  with  acomlng, 
Hii  joylen  glance  fklU. 
Their  loTellneu  panei 

Like  the  ewilt  light  of  day, 
Whlitt  memory  glanei 
The  iweel  one,  away. 
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And  nia  la  the  rlaion 

mich  liriBgeth  dellgbt. 
In  tbe*lvmberBl7iisn 

Of  balcjoo  ni^t. 

ih\  TkiD  the  aeeming  and  tbe  dreaming  at  the  nptnre-bringliig 

night! 
And  keen  tlM  lorrow  wbfcli  we  borrow  from  the  inelknchalr 

light  1— 
For  ere  tbe  tWod,  with  iweet  frnltion,  doth  onr  Mnl*  in  npton 

Too  iwittlj  flying,  'Oa  br  np-pl7ing,  on  tlie  wlngi  of  wanton 


Bo  iadlj  wag  tha  tiardi  tbeir  lomnn  at  the  hearth, — 
But  jret  MDg  not  tbe  boitowb  far  mrpanlng  theie ; 

For  now  o'er  aU  the  land  of  Bellaa  comet  the  grief 
For  beroei  forth- departed  to  tlw  langnlne  field, 

AU  knowing  that  bat  aahea  (ball  Tetorn,  and  orna, 
Unto  tbe  bnnei  whence  went  they  fcitb  with  b<9lngihigh. 

B.  K.  H. 


So  many  pagea  have  been  written  on  onr  songa  and  Miiging,  tbat 
the  topic  would  have  been  worn  thread-bare  long  ago>  bad  it  not 
been  one  of  paramount  ioterest.  But  we  are  erophaticalljr  a  mnaical 
commuoity.  We  hare  a  aong  adapted  to  every  time  and  tempera- 
ment, to  every  meedng,  literary  or  convinal,  to  every  class,  club 
and  society,  and  to  nearly  every  one  of  the  pleasant  places  where 
oar  lines  have  fallen.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  marvel,  that  "vocal 
verse"  fills  so  large  a  place  iu  the  heart  of  tbe  student.  From  con- 
■tant,  unrestrained  intercourse  "  cum  paribus,"  his  tastes  become 
pre-eminently  social,  while  the  man  of  busiDess  by  a  couUnual  re- 
liance on  his  individual  effort,  feels,  save  during  ao  occawioeal  lull 
in  the  hurricane  of  buuuess,  a  sense  of  isolation  that  renders  him 
reserved  and  formal.— For  the  former  also,  "  Youth  and  hope  a 
glory  wear,"  and  mbre,  the  nature  of  hie  purauits  fit  him  to  enjoy 
with  a  keener  relish  so  refined  a  relaxation.  And  refined  it  is,  for  a 
song  is  the  bridal  of  poetry  and  nuaic— not  of  intricate  and  high- 
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wrought  harmony  with  stately  rerse— but  a  modest,  iLoagb  clear 
uhI  BtrikiDg  baltad  wedded  to  a  aitaple,  easy  flowing  melody.  Hence, 
the  secret  of  its  magicsl  influence.  The  sublime  measures  of  Mil- 
toD,  meet  with  an  iustiDctiTe  appreciation  in  few  breasts,  while  (ew- 
er still  can  respond  with  full  comprehension  to  the  gloriona  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven — but  who  cannot  freely  sympathize  uritb  the 
beautiful  Lyrics  of  Burns  and  Crtngreve,  or  with  the  familiar  airs  of 
Garolan  and  Stevensoo.  And,  whose  feelings  have  not  been  chas- 
tened and  purified,  whose  joy  has  not  been  heightened,  whose  tmef 
has  not  been  aoflened  by  their  infiueiice  1  How  many  a  throbbing 
brain  and  desponding  heart,  has  been  soothed  and  cheered  by  a 
song  of  Vale,  and  as  its  notes  lise  and  blend  in  harmony,  the  hearts 
of  the  singers  are  tuned  to  a  more  perfect  unison,  and  the  tempests 
of  passion,  envy,  rivalry,  are  calmed. 

But  let  ua  look  for  a  moment  at  oar  new  Allection.  The  songs 
that,  like  the  vaticinations  of  the  Cumsan  Sibyl,  have  been  whiskiag 
about  on  numberless  Pow-Wow  and  Presentation  Programmes, 
have  ag^ain  been  gathered  into  an  unassuming  little  pamphlet.  The 
volume  opens  with  a  "  Song  of  degrets"  by  King  David,  .  We  leave 
h  to  the  unfortunate  Hebrew  opUonals  to  say,  whether  the  onconth 
rhymes  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  are  an  improvement  on  the  orig- 
inal ofthe  "  Monarch  Minstrel,"  Next  in  order  of  Antiquity,  coroee 
that  sapphic  gem,  "  Integer  vitae."  Beautiful  in  itself,  and  doubly 
BO.  from  the  exquisite  air  tu  which  it  is  sung,  it  will  be  a  lasting  fa- 
vorite. The  remainder  are  almost  exclusively  Yale  songs,  and  of 
course,  mentorioas  productions.  The  editor  deserves  our  warm 
thanks,  for  his  assiduity  in  collecting  the  material^  and  his  taste  in 
their  arrangement.  But,  in  a  collection  embracing  such  a  rariety, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  an  editor  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  all.  and 
perhaps  it  is  owing  more  to  sympathy  with  the  composer,  than  merit 
in  the  composition,  thatmakeeus  regret  the  omission  ofthe  Burial 
IHrge,  commencing,  "  In  the  arms  of  Death,  old  Euclid  sloepeth." 

Its  gifted  author,  who,  during  his  brief  career  in  the  mid«t  of  us, 
left  us  so  rich  a  legecy  of  songs,  is  now  a  "  captive  people,"  and  bas 
hanged  his  harp  upon  tbe  willows  of  a  sister  ioatitutinn,  where  tfaey 
are  conudered  incendiary  publications,  and  are  as  scarce  as  anti- 
slavery  tracts. 

The  only  positive  blemish  in  the  collection'  is  that  mentioned  ia 
tbe  prefitce.  Too  few  of  our  songs  are  tuffieaaUly  general  is  their 
nature.    Every  class  Siruisbea  iu  qoota  for  our  Jubilees  and  cele- 
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farations.  How  f«ir  leave  one  like  "Alma  Mater"  or  "  GaudeamiUi" 
that  we  can  ewell  out  with  a  gusto  on  all  occasioua.  The  limited 
mucber  of  such  aougs  makes  us  feel  more  deeply  the  lose  of  "Dar- 
bienws  Aries."  which  has  no  doabt  been  "crowded  out  by  the  press 
of  other  matter,"  to  borrow  the  consoling  language  of  "  Nolicea  to 
contributors."'  Why  doean't  that  Btiiring  old  melody.  "  It's  a  way 
we  have  at  Old  Yale.  Sir,"  appear  in  this  catalogue  I  Whoever  was 
its  author,  it  was  first  introduced  here  as  a  College  song,  although  it 
is  now  chanted  with  fervor  at  every  institution  on  the  contineoL 
Think  of  that  glorious  old  refrain,  metamorphosed  into  such  a  poly- 
pedal  bypermeter  as 

"  It's  a  way  we  have  ftt  the  TIniveraity  of  North  Carolina,  Sir  I" 

Sheer  respect  for  the  laws  of  Prosody  would  warrant  us  in  making 
it  ezduaively  Yalen^an.  There  also  appeared  in  the  last  issae  o£ 
that  erratic  publication,  the  Gallinipper,  a  gem  of  this  kind  worthy 
of  a  belter  setting,  and  which  we  hoped  would  glitter  on  the  pages 
of  our  new  collection. 

Sut  when  we  have  garnered  up  these  and  others  that  time  forbids 
us  to  specify,  we  still  need  more.  Will  uot  some  of  our  prolific  po- 
ets turn  their  talents  in  this  direction  1  It  is  said  that  the  subjecta  are 
trite,  and  the  themes  narrow.  But  has  not  the  subject-matter  of 
songs  been  always  limited  1  "When  woe  not "  vinum  et  mulieret"  maAe 
the  staple  of  lyrical  poetry  1  and  yet  the  themes  are  not  exhausted. 
for  we  daily  meet  with  efiusions  on  these  well  worn  topics,  that 
wear  the  ruddy  glow  of  novelty.  Now,  a  song  in  which  vitutm  is 
the  principal  ingredient,  would  not  properly  mirror  student  life,  and 
for  the  same  reason  a  puling  sentimentalisra  is  to  be  discarded  ;  and 
yet  our  best  songs  are  spiced  with  love  and  wine.  We  lead  a  roN 
licking,  free  and  easy  life,  and  should  nut  be  over  scrupulous  about 
making  our  melodies  too  jovial  and  "  fast."  We  would  not  have 
our  choruses  reek  with  ribaldry,  nor  steeped  in  the  sensuality  of  a 
carousal.  But  we  also  object  to  the  starched  teetotalism  that  would 
subject  the  beautiful  anacreoutic  of  the  "Autocrat,"  to  such  "slight 
alceradoos"   as  would   reuder  it  a  Lyrical  Temperance  lecture. 

Listen  to  the  following: 

"  This  bottle's  the  son  of  our  table, 
His  beanis  are  the  rosy  Wine, 
We,  planets,  that  are  not  able 
Without  his  help  to  Bhlne." 
VOL.  xzni.  22 
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Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tbe  bottle  here  inferred  to  comes 
into  direct  Antagonism  with  the  college  itatate  piohibiting  the  nae 
of  intozicBting  beveragea.  and  that  its  spirit  clashes  with  the  pre> 
cepts  of  "  sound  morality."  What  then!  Why  of  course  erery 
■och  sentiment  must  be  mercilesaly  tabooed.  Not  at  all — we  haro 
yet  to  learn  that  they  exert  a  demoralizing  influence.  But  %few 
evenings  sincci  a  knot  of  Repreaentativea  were  scandalized  by  the 
evident  relish  with  which  a  score  of  students  rendered,  ■'  Laodloid, 
fill  the  flowing  bowl,"  and  yet  every  one  of  the  twenty  most  r». 
ligiously  eschewed  all  potables  that  will  inebriate.  We  woold  not 
.  have  a  song  entirely  bacchanalian,  but  an  occssionat  stanza  of  snch 
a  nature,  tends  not  only  lo  aflbrd  relief  to  the  prevailing  claasicBl 
and  semi-pedantic  tendency,  so  universal  in  student  productions,  bat 
aho  to  show  the  convivial  as  well  as  acholsstic  phase  of  onr  life. 

Hingie  then  in  due  proportion,  ^hese  time-honored,  custom-conse- 
crated themes,  with  some  of  tbe  thousand  others  that  are  ezcluaively 
Collegian,  and  there  opens  a  wide  field  for  variety  in  studeot  songs. 
Perhaps,  the  Editors  of  the  Lit.,  would  set  apart  a  sum  from  their  over- 
flowing treasury,  and  establish  another  medal  (T)  for  excellence  in 
this  depanmenc.  They  would  gladly  publish  them  at  all  events. 
And  remember,  oh,  you  who  art  panting  after  celebrity,  that  he  who 
leaves  behind  him  a  sprightly  song  will  meet  with  a  speedy  apotheo- 
sis at  the  hands  of  future  freshmen.  If  a  vote  should  be  polleil  to 
day  on  tbe  question,  who  was  the  greater  bene&ctor  to  Alma  Ma- 
ter, Francis  M.  Finch,  or  Glibu  Yale,  who  doubts  that  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  would  be  black-balled,  despite  the  very  lutereeliDg 
and  lengthy  biography  of  his  ezcellency,  in  a  late  number  of  this 
periodical.  Ponder  on  these  things,  ye  who  "  string  the  pearls  of 
poesy."  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  the  compiler  of  the  nezt  edi- 
tion of  "Songs  of  Yale,"  will  be  obliged  to  take  up  the  lamenutiou 
of  his  predecessora,  that  few  of  them  are  of  general  interest.  Ton 
cannot  estimate  the  purifying,  elevating  influence  that  a  good  song 
will  exert  over  ua  while  here— and  in  later  years,  a  glimpse  of  it 
may  kindle  up  old  College  reminiscences  that  will  flush  along  the 
track  of  the  rugged  years,  through  which  we  have  ploddod,  till  we 
forget  their  toils  and  struggles,  and 
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Ir  K  penon,  wholly  ignorant  of  College  words  and  customs, 
should  happen  to  read  the  notices  posted  on  tbe  Lyceum  and 
Athenaeum,  he  might  certainly  be  pardoned  for  expressing  some 
flurprise.  Prom  the  number  of  "  ponieei"  "  horses,"  "  steeds," 
"  colts,"  "  nags,"  "  mustangs,"  "  barbs"  and  "chargers"  advertised 
on  the  walls  of  those  buildings,  it  would  be  a  natural  inference,  that 
either  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs  had  pitched  their  tents  in  this 
neighborhood,  or  that  tbe  science  of  equestrianism  was  studied  in 
this  "  ancient  and  renowned  seat  of  learning,"  with  a  zeal  as  com- 
mendable, as  it  was  universal.  And  thus  it  is  studied,  but  not  in 
tbe  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used  by  the  "outside  barbarians." 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  institution,  who  is  not  able,  in  Col' 
lege  dialect,  to  ride,  from  him  who  spends  his  time  in  borrowing 
"steeds"  and  never  returning  them,  to  him  who  through  the  four  years 
of  his  course,  constantly  keeps  a  livery  stable  always  lull,  and  al- 
ways drives  a  four  horse  chariot,  with  a  "  tiger"  attached. 

But  whether  Bohn's  editions  have  been  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
education  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  "  ponies"  have  too  much  of  a 
tendency  to  bring  our  translations  to  a  dead  uniformity,  and  to  pre- 
Tent  recitations  from  being  beguiled  by  peculiar  renderings  of  the 
ancient  authors,  so  common  in  former  times.  More  especially  ia 
this  to  be  mourned  over,  when  the  temptation  to  use  these 
"  helps  to  knowledge,"  overcomes  the  virtue  of  some  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Faculty.  It  seems  then  to  be  a  neck  and 
neck  race  between  him  and  his  pupils,  which  shall  approach  the 
nearer  to  the  authorized  printed  version ;  hut  inasmuch  as  he  has 
thrice  tbe  amount  of  time  to  study,  he  is  usually  tbe  more  success- 
ful. We  all  however,  remember  the  different  conduct  of  one  tutor, 
who  always  expressed  a  great  anxiety,  that  bis  pupils  should  make 
use  of  the  "  idiomatic  expressions"  of  our  language,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  translating  the  Greek  word, 
"to  use  the  spear,"  by  "javelinize,"  and  the  angry  remark  of  the 
Homeric  chief,  that  "Achilles  had  no  compassion,  not  even  a  little," 
by  the  more  elegant  phraseology,  "  Achilles  had  no  bowels  of  com- 
passion, no,  not  a  bowel." 

But  our  object  in  writing  this  article  was  not  to  talk  about  "po- 
Died,"  but  to  introduce  to  ibe  notice  of  the  Yalwisiaa  public,  a 
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traoBlation  of  the  New  Testament,  wbicb  in  these  daje  ot  Bible 
Society  Revisionc,  ought  to  attract  more  BtteatioD  than  it  has  done. 
It  ia  entitled  "  The  New  Corenant."  and  was  translated  bj  a  clergy- 
man who  was  half  insane.  It  furnishes,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
curious  instances  of  an  absurd  monomania  on  record. 

The  author  states  in  the  preface,  thst  his  object  "  in  this  hitherto 
untried  effort,  has  been  to  benefit  the  rising  generation,  by  present- 
ing to  them  the  Holy  St:riptures,  the  fonndatiim  of  their  belieC  and 
the  rule  of  tbeir  practice,  in  an  idiom  with  which  they  are  familiar." 
After  giving  somewhat  more  in  detail  his  motives  for  undertaking 
this  task,  be  concludes  by  saying,  that  "it  is  hoped  and  beliered, 
that  this  effort  will  not  be  viewed  as  an  infringement  od  the  sanctity 
of  the  sacred  volume,  or  as  having  an  influence  to  render  holy  things 
common ;  but  as  a  commentary  and  illustration  of  the  Bible,  ac* 
ceasible  to  all :  and,  that  the  Savior  of  sinners  will  not  be  offended 
at  having  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  benign  reli^on  clothed 
in  a  more  fashionable  dress." 

Now  as  a  specimen  of  ibis  "  fashionable  dress,"  observe  the  ele- 
gant manner  in  which  a  portion  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  is  ren- 
dered into  English. 

Wb;  do  ;on  notice  th«  speck  wblch  ts  in  yonr  brotber's  eys,  je%  do  not  pei^ 
ceiTs  the  spliDter  which  U  in  70ur  own  eye  1  How  can  yon,  wiUi  propriety,  saj 
to  f  oar  brother,  let  me  take  tile  speck  out  of  your  eye,  and  at  the  same  Ume 
there  is  a  ■plinler  in  yonr  own  eyet  Hypocrite,  first  pnil  tlie  splinter  ont 
of  yonr  own  eye,  and  then  yo«  can  see  distinctly  to  Temove  Uie  speck  fnitn  yoor 
brother's  eye. 

The  food  of  John  the  Bapdst  is  spoken  of  as  being  "small  ani- 
mals and  vegetable  honey" ;  "  righteousness"  is  always  translated 
by  "  correctness,"  "faith"  by  "  confidence,"  and  "  Christ"  by  ■'  the 
Anointed."  But  fbr  the  edification  of  our  readers,  we  will '  string 
together  a  collection  of  these  pearls  taken  at  random  from  the  book. 
It  is  almost  wonderful  to  notice  how  some  of  the  siiblimest  passages 
of  our  version  became  almost  travestied  in  this  translation,  which 
without  doubt  was  undertaken  with  the  purest  motivee  on  the  part 
of  the  author. 

The  eye  is  tbe  light  of  the  body,  tf,  therefore,  your  eye  be  tnuspareot,  yonr 
srhole  body  will  be  enlightened. 

Which  of  yon  by  anxiety,  can  add  one  Inch  to  his  beightl 

H  Is  not  evwy  one  who  addresses  me  to  tbat  cotiiteooi  lanpiage,  Bovcicfp, 
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laUt  wbftteTer  citj  or  town,  yon  iball  enter,  iuqtiire  for  k  inftable  funily,  and 
there  renwin  nnUl  yon  go  thence. 
Do  not  imbibe  the  ide&  that  I  lUTe  come  at  thii  time,  to  bring  peace  (o  the 

But  h«  replied:  Inimical  and  adnlatoiy  people  wish  for  a  token;  but  tbeie 
ahall  be  no  token  exhibited  to  tbem,  except  the  token  of  the  prophet  Jmuh. 

The  SaTlor  then  aiked  them,  whether  the;  had  nodentood  allhiiinttructloiii; 
And  they  Mid,  Tea,  Sir. 

Wlien  t)ie  BsTior  bad  concluded  hia  almilitndea,  he  retired  from  that  place. 

Bnt  he  taraed  and  Mid  to  Feter,  deaiat,  oppowr,  yon  are  a  hindrance  to  me. 

And  hia  lord  waa  oogrj  and  committed  him  to  the  police,  nntil  he  ahonld  pay 
all  that  waa  due  to  him. 

On  these  two  commanda,  are  aospended  lUl  the  laws  and  the  prophecies. 

The  Savior  Mid  to  tliem,  Do  yon  aee  tbeae  eleganciea  1  I  aaanre  yon,  that,  at 
a  fntnre  day,  there  will  not  be  left  one  (tone  npon  another,  which  will  not  lie 
thrown  down. 

The  moon  will  not  give  light,  and  the  atari  will  fliU  trom  the  besTeni,  and 
the  planetary  ayitein  will  be  ahaken. 

The  Savior  i^  to  him,  I  aainre  yon,  that  thia  very  night,  before  the  cock 
ahall  annonnce  the  ^iproach  of  day,  yon  will  three  tlmea  deny  jonr  relation  to 


Tbe  following  commuid  in  the  twenty-third  veree  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  lat  Timothy,  does  appear  anything  but  orthodox,  aa 
tranalated  here  in  this  manner  :  "  drink  no  more  water ;  but  uae  a 
little  wine  for  the  beoefitof  youratomacb  and  nameroua  infirmitiee." 

The  followiog  rerse  contains  quite  a  novel  idea. 

And  a  man  from  Ethiopia,  a  laehdor  of  great  authority  mider  Candaoe,  the 
Qoeen  of  Etbio}^,  waa  retnmlng. 

After  reading  a  whole  book,  translated  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
foregoing  paaaages,  it  would  certainly  be  a  hard  matter,  to  think 
there  was  not  something  in  the  choice  of  words.  Every  man,  who 
can  appreciate  the  dignity  and  simple  niajes^  of  our  veraion  of  the 
Bible,  has  good  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  work  of  rendering  it 
into  Eaglisb,  waa  not  committed  to  a  body  of  men,  who  were  sdx- 
ioas  to  pot  it  in  a  "fesbionable  dress."  xx. 
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Tbb  most  note-worth  J  clrcomiUnce,  that  bu  taken  place  thiu  lu  Id  tlie  tenn, 
WW  lb«  appeannce,  on  the  11th  of  Ma^,  of  the  fifth  oamber  of  the  Ln.,  Hg- 
tilarl7  coming  oat  In  Harch,  but  this  jear  dated  ApriL 


Clot*  of  18G8. 
B.  C.  Hahul. 


THE  NAVY. 

The  Tale  Karj,  wUcb  wat  neTer  in  a  more  fionriataing  condition,  certainly  ai 
regarda  the  nomber  and  qnaltty  of  boats,  bu  tliii  term  Tccefred  two  ktj  impor- 
tant acceuioDi.  We  append  a  deecriptlon  of  the  boat«  and  nnifonua,  aod^a  list 
of  (heir  men: 

LORELEI  CLUB.    CLASS  Of  1881. 

Boat— black,  witii  a  gold  itripe,  pnlU  alx  oara,  forty-flre  ftet,  MTCn  inchn  in 
length;  wailmllt  by  IngenoU,  of  New  York,  in  I8&8.  Flags— low,  blue  trim- 
med with  white;  tttnt,  American  EndgD.  Dniform — while  sUrta,  with  bine 
collars  and  caflk,  trimmed  with  white  Stan-,  cords,  terminating  In  pink  Man,  on 
the  breast ;  below  the  cords  a  foul  anchor,  pink.  Belts — black,  with  "LorM, 
Yale,  "CI,"  Id  gold  lettera.    White  pants,  straw  hati. 

Captain,  Hewy  H<Jt, 

lit  UaOmanl,  B.  R.  Sill, 

2d         "  W.  T.  Charter, 

Puriar  B.  HoolSian, 

J.  B.  Andrews,  B.  H.  Fttsbngh, 

a.  B.  Beech«r,  T.  E.  Kemochan, 

A.  S.  Bnrt,  T.  W.  Ogbom, 

C.  C.  Conven,  W.  E.  Sims, 

F.  B.  Daris,  T.  Skelding, 

W.  i.  T«mple. 
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CYMOTBOE  CLUB.    CLASS  OF  1801. 

Boftt-Hnaroon,  with  gut  bftnd,  pnlla  six  oars,  foTt7-llTe  feet  in  lengtli,  was 

bnllt  by  Jamea,  of  Brooklyn,  In  1S68.    fiMg^—bmr,  wbila  Jack,  with  "  C"  in- 

icribed;   item,   American  Ensign.     Unifonii — sliirta  vhlte,   coUan  and  caSb 

crimaon,  belt*  black,  witli  "  Cymotboe,  "91"  in  raised  silTer  letters,  panti  white. 

Captain,  A.  P.  Boot, 

Itt  lAtutmititt,  3.  C.  Tyler, 

2(f  do.        B.  A.  Bent, 

Pvrger,  3.  B.  Qonld, 

H.  Arnold.  J.  A.  DaTuiport. 

B.  E.  Baldwin,  TT.  C.  Faxon. 

T.  Baldwin,  B.  E.  Fiubee.  - 

J.  V,  Baniuui,  0.  MoCllDtock, 

H.  Bnlkley,  C.  P.  OUi, 

J.  T.  Brooks,  H.  8.  Thompson, 

W.  Cook,  B.  0.  WilUtin*, 

A.  Q.  Woods. 

Tbe  dasi  of  '61  deserres  gnat  credit  for  the  spirited  manner  in  wbicli  it  baa 
taken  hold  of  naral  matters.  They  bare  at  preHot  fonr  clobs,  three  of  wbicb 
possess  boats  of  tbe  Brat  qnality.  If  all  sDCceeding  classes  follow  their  ex- 
ample, Yale  will  soon  own  a  collection  of  boats,  tbe  eqntl*  of  which  will  net 
be  foDitd  in  the  United  Slates. 


CLASS  ORATORS  AND  POETS. 


Te  have  been  at  some  pains  to  asceri^in  tbe  names  of  the  Class  Orators  and 
Poetaof  Presentation  Day,  so  far  baekas  they  can  be  obtAlned.  Tbe  custom  com- 
menced not  long  after  1820,  bnt  it  has  been  ftinnd  impossible  to  obtain  anytblng 
Uke  a  foil  list,  farther  back  than  1833.  So  far  back  an  it  goes  we  print  It,  how- 
erer,  for  the  benefit  of  stodenta  aad  St«tement-of- Facts  orators,  expressing  at 
the  same  Ume  our  thanks  to  tbe  Librarians  of  tbe  College  for  tbe  Talnable  asilst- 
aooe  tbey  hare  rendered  us.  At  some  fatare  time  we  hope  to  make  tbe  list 
complete. 

Poati.  Onton. 

CUui  ttf  1S88. 

B.  BoBBBTtOH,  A.   H.  LXWTS. 

m^t  qf  1884, 

C.  Cornaa,  W.  LBTBBxrr. 

CUut  of  1886, 
F.  JoBKiTOB,  J.  B.  FsBTon. 

CUu*  ff  1S86, 
T.  P.  ScoTBLL,  H.  C.  Dixncs. 
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W.  T.  BlCOS, 

Q.  T.  Ddi.1, 
L.  W.  SnTH, 

Q.   H.   HOLLMTBI, 

Q.  B.  ScHon, 

J.   A.   POKTIB, 

L.  F,  RoBnioa, 
C.  V.  Camp, 
G.  B.  DAT, 
E.  JoKiaoi, 

E.  Fbakklw, 

F.  B.  Obut, 

r.  H.   FiBOK, 

J.  I.  I.  Adama, 

W.  W.  Cbapo, 
T.  C.  Lbwh, 
J.  H.  Smith, 
L.  D.  Bbiwbtbb, 

8.   W,   BUEBLEK, 

N.  C.  FnKutH, 


Cloit  ^  1B3T, 
Ckui  of  18S8, 
CImi  tjf  18S9, 
CUut  iif  1M0, 
Out  of  1«1, 
Clut  of  1842, 
Cku*  <f  1B48, 
CUut  tif  1844, 
CUut  Iff  1845, 
Cla»$  of  1646, 
Cla$»  of  1847, 
CUui  of  1848, 
ClM*  of  1849, 
Cla4»  Iff  1850, 
Cloff  1^  1851, 
CtiM*  ^  1662, 
CUut  ef  1658, 
C7I<u(  ^  1854, 
Cla$t  of  1865, 
C7(u<  <^  1650, 
Clliut  ^  1867, 


C.  A.  JOBBSOV. 

v.  F.  Ltbpb. 

E.  P.  Cdtub. 

C.  F.  BltBBBAM. 

D.  0.  HncBBLL. 
N.  Bdwabdi. 

A.  JOHHTOB. 

0.  H.  DaoLrmB. 
T.  K.  Datii. 

F.  J.   KlBQIBVKT. 

T.  L.  Batas. 

H.    HOLLWTBB. 
C.   J.  HiLLTBX. 

H.  B.  Spbaotb. 

E.  L.  GiBaoa. 
8.  C.  Oalb. 
A.  Bailbt. 

P.  W.  Caleih. 
A.  H.  Simia. 


IiWilioi)  of  UM»  of  SH,  ^?le  6olleg«,  1858. 

tt  if  proposed  to  open  f n  New  HiTen,  about  the  middle  of  Jime,  an  EzbibiUon 
of  Works  o*  Abt,  especially  Painllngf,  and  to  continue  llie  mne  nntQ  litif 
Commencement  da;, — cloaing  Angut  14th. 

The  ImmrdiAte  occasloD  of  tbe  BxliiblttoD  it  the  expected  urtTBl  of  two  MiX- 
oe*  in  marble,  copied  for  tbe  Llnonian  Society  fhnn  the  aaUque,  by  E,  S.  Bv- 
tholomew,  Esq.,  fonuerly  of  Hartford,  and  now  of  Rome.  One  of  tbese  i*  tbe 
DemoathcDw  of  tbe  Vatican ;  ths  other,  the  Sophoclea  of  the  Laterao  Hnnnm. 

A  prlacipal  ott}«ct  in  fermlng  the  collecUOD  is  to  awaken  and  gratify  a  km  of 
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the  Fine  Arta,  among  theitadenUof  College,  andtbereiideDM  of  the  town.  Xho 
Committee  i(  accordinsly  composed  of  genUemen  who  npreteot  both  tbe  Lino 
nisQ  Society,  the  Brothen  in  Dnlty,  and  the  citiwiu  of  New  HaTec.  Among 
thU  namber,  tre  the  President  and  sereral  of  the  ProfemorB  in  College,  and 
other  well  known  gentlemen.  Those  not  reaident  in  New  Haven,  who  hare  con- 
sented to  act  npon  tbis  committoe,  are  His  Exc.  W.  A.  Budflngbam,  Norwich, 
Hon.  H.  Barnard,  Hartford,  D.  V.  Colt,  £«q.,  Norwich,  Hon.  U.  C.  Demlng,  Hart- 
ford, Hon.  0.  J.  HcCnrdy,  Lyme,  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Ponghkeepsie,  R.  Ban- 
ford,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Tbe  esEcntiTt)  comromittee,  on  whom  derolfes  tbe  chief  reBponaibility ,  is  can- 
st! tnted  aa  follows;  E.  E.  Salisbniy,  Chairvum,  A.  N.  Skinner,  F.  J.  BetU, 
B.  SUUnum  Jr.,  J.  A.  Porter,  W.  L.  Elngsiey,  D.  C.  Oilman,  Secretary. 

Prof.  Salisbury  has  accepted  an  Invitation  to  dellTer  an  Address  at  the  opening 
of  tbe  Exhibition,  and  lectures  may  be  expected  from  seT^ral  other  gentlemen. 

The  collection  will  he  placed  in  Calliope  Hall,  between  the  halls  of  the  Llno- 
niuia  and  Brothers,  in  tbe  Atamni  Building  of  Yale  College. 

Id  arranging  tbe  exhibition,  the  Committee  respectfully  solicit  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  College  and  the  lovers  of  Art.  The  loan  of  merito- 
riona  works  in  anf  department  of  Fine  Arts  will  be  highly  appreciated.  The 
utmost  care  will  be  taken  of  the  collection,  and  armngementa  will  be  made  for 
packing,  transporting  and  insuring,  without  expense  to  the  owner,  such  worka 
as  may  i)e  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Committee.  Commnnlcations  may 
be  addressed  to  any  of  their  number. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Committee  have  already  been  ofibred  a  large  num- 
ber of  excellent  p^ntings.  We  are  confident  that  the  whole  body  of  students 
will  r^oice  in  this  eSbrt  to  arrange  an  exhibition,  of  so  much  attraction  and  val- 
ue, and  that  every  exertion  possible  on  their  part,  will  be  made  to  have  it  car- 
ried through  in  the  most  successfnl  manner. 


Tub  jolly  term  of  Jollf  Junior  year  has  come  at  last,  with  its  long  anmmer 
days  and  clondlesa  nighU — its  optionals  and  easy  lessons — its  Pow-wows  and 
Presentation — its  serenades  by  night,  and  sleeping  under  the  trees  by  day — its 
boating  races  on  the  waters,  and  its  political  races  in  the  SocleUes.  Everybody 
is  in  a  state  of  laziness  and  happiness,  except  the  Senion,  who  are  at  present 
bnsily  engaged  in  filling  up  their  Equestrian  establishipents,  in  preparaUon  for 
one  more  sliort  riding  season;  every  one  expects  to  remain  in  that  state,  eiofpt 
the  Sophomores,  who  are  supposed  to  be  awaiting,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the 
approach  of  the  Biennial.  , 

On  second  thought,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  we  have  been  gnllty  of 
sparing  the  trath  in  some  of  the  above  remarks.    The  days  have  been  long 
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enough,  it  \t  tnu,  but  very  Uttle  like  nuntner,  m  Uw  Mmdition  of  our  coal  clos- 
et will  bMT  ample  tMtlmoD;.  In  fUt,  Ibe  wrather  so  hr  daring  the  term,  hu 
bean  of  the  moU  flagrant  character,  alternating  conitantly  between  ctrid  and 
rain.  It  1«  pertk^M,  uaelen  for  lu  at  the  preaeut  janetare,  to  renew  the  cotutaat 
conpUinla,  that  are  continnall;  ascending  In  regard  to  the  condiUon  of  the 
walki,  In  the  part  of  the  jard  back  of  the  CoHagea.  At  thii  patticnlar  time, 
TramboII  Oallery  ha*  the  appearance  of  an  iaUnd,  Borrounded  bjaraat  open  sea 
of  mud  and  water.  Good  walking  ii  nndonbtedl^  to  be  found  there  wMiiewberr, 
bat  tbe  difDcoltj  U,  that  one  baa  to  go  so  far  below  the  sDrfitce  to  And  it.  The 
poet  espKMet  our  feeling*  in  regard  ta  the  condition  of  tbe  ways ; 

For  now  they're  not  paaaahle, — 

NoteTenjaokanable; 

And  If  yon  want  to  travel  'era. 

Ton  mnit  tnm  ant  and  gravel  'em. 

W«  forgot  omeWei  al«o,  when  we  ipoke  of  thoae  easy  ttadics.  A  radical 
change  baa  been  made  in  tbe  conree  of  initnidjon,  dnritg  the  third  term  of  tbe 
third  year.  The  number  of  optional!  baa  been  very  much  limited,  and  for  the 
ttiM  Ume  In  recorded  hletory,  a  Janior  Gbui  i«  marked  Dpoa  them.  "iPisctkal 
Lying  npoB  tbe  QraM,"  Tolgarly  called  "Snrreying,"  haa  been  aboliihed,  and 
iritb  it  have  also  gone  Hebrew,  Drawing,  in  fact,  eTcrything  except  Ibe  modetn 
langnagoa  and  mlnenlogy.  At  present  tbe  cUm  of  '69  may  be  eaid  to  be  din- 
ded  into  two  parU,  one  of  which  I*  oaoatanUy  endeaToring  to  talk  throogfa  the 
tuMe,  the  other  to  talk  from  the  gullet.  The  Editorial  Board,  we  are  happy  U 
«ay,  if  a  nnit  bi  this  matter,  belonging  entirely  to  Uie  former  party,  and  "iiaMi- 
iaing"  llaelf  eTsryday  in  a  manner  perfectly  aatomkUng  to  tbe  leanwd  profeasor. 
French  ia  a  great  atudy  for  the  pbllologiat : — 

"CbaiK9  stand  for  chain. 

They  chrittcn  letters  £iBi*$, 
They  call  their  motben  mart*, 
And  all  their  danghlerajQIiw." 

Twelre  entbuslasUe  itodenta  hate  taken  Hebrew  m  addition  to  their  regnlir 
Mndlei.  A«  a  matter  to  intoreat  members  of  the  Freshman  Claai,  we  give  betow 
the  exact  number  of  the  repreaentatlvcs  of  tbe  twelre  tribe*,  which  belonp  lo 
each  of  &t  Societies. 

Blgma  DetU,  i. 

Delta  Kappa,  3, 

KappaSlgmaEpdlon,   8, 


We  regret  howerer,  to  be  compelled  te  add,  that  three  of  the  twelve  ban 
already  fonaken  their  flrst  choice,  and  tonted  their  attention  to  other  idols, 
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We  TUkdentaDd  tik&t  the  propoeitiaD  of  Rarrard  aud  Dartmouth,  for  a  general 
regatta  of  the  Colleges,  hu  been  accepted  on  the  part  of  Tale,  and  thatarrange- 
meata  are  doit  being  made  for  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  While  we  ap- 
proTe  of  the  idea  Itself,  aod  feel  confldeol  that  we  have  the  ability  to  do  well  if 
we  try,  yet  we  mtut  say  there  seems  to  be  a  general  iadifierence  manifested  in 
regard  to  the  subject,  which  argues  ill  for  our  sncceos.  There  i«  con^dersble 
talk,  to  be  sure ;  but  there  is  but  little  beside  talli.  WehaTealreadybeenbeateii 
too  often  to  trust  any  longer  simply  <q  tbe  tuperioHty  of  our  boats,  or  in 
the  hope  that  we  shall  triumph,  by  preparing  for  the  race  two  or  three  days  be- 
forehand. The  Lonor  of  Yale  is  at  stake  In  the  coming  regatta ;  and  we  ongbt 
to  go  inlo  it  with  the  feellog  of  men  resolrcd  to  win,  if  it  is  possible  to  win. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  who  was  present  at  the  bay  od  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  £6th  of  Hay,  could  not  but  admire  that  collection  of  more  than 
a  dozen  boats,  with  their  respecti'e  crews,  called  the  Tale  Nary.  Without  any 
boasting,  the  eqtial  of  that  sight  could  nowhere  be  found  In  the  United  States. 
The  elegBnce  of  the  boats,  the  beauty  or  the  various  uniforms,  together  with  the 
splendid  rowing  on  the  part  of  the  Nereid  crew  of  'D8,  all  combined  to  prodnce 
a  spectacle  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  regard  to  the  action  of  some  of  the  former 
board  of  Editon,  in  running  two  of  their  numbers  into  a  term  in  which  we  a»- 
amne  the  control  of  the  Magazine.  We  have  too  deep  and  abiding  a  respect  for 
any  one  who  has  held  "this  highest  offlcein  the  known  world,"  not  to  pardon  much 
to  a  feelhig  of  indifference,  which  !s  too  apt  to  be  generated  by  the  indi&^rence 
with  wliich  students  regard  the  ht«  of  their  own  periodical.  Yet,  while  we  am 
well  aware  tliat  the  interest  of  the  Editors  is  too  likely  often  to  be  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  time  of  their  continuance  in  office,  we  teei  a  perfect  confidence  in 
promlriug  any  aspirants  for  this  post  in  the  class  of  '60,  that  every  number  of  our 
year  will  be  got  out  certainly  before  wo  graduate. 

Of  late  years.  It  baa  become  the  practice  of  the  Editors,  on  atsnming  the  cou' 
trol  of  the  Migazinc,  to  "  blow  np"  the  College,  both  Acuity  and  students.  In  a 
leading  arUcle  on  morals,  refinement,  support  of  the  Ln.,  and  kindred  bipics. 
It  wilt  be  seen  that  we  have  endeavored  to  do  our  duty  in  this  present  number. 

The  many  admirers  of  Willis  in  this  place,— and  they  are  as  numerous  as 
"  leaves  In  Tallambroea," — will  be  gratified  to  welcome  a  poem  of  his,  hitherto 
unpublished,  on  College  Compositions,  spite  of  bis  own  assertion,  that  It  is  "too 
boyish  to  be  of  any  literary  value."  We  are  especially  graUfied,  since  it  affords 
another  proof  that  graduates.  In  wbooe  reputation  all  of  nshaveacommon  pride, 
do  not  lose,  in  after  years,  their  interest  in  the  scenes  of  their  first  triumphs,  nor 
forget  the  ties,  which  bbd  them  to  the  stndent-life  of  the  past.  Written  at  m 
period  of  time,  so  long  ago  as  the  author's  Sophomore  Tear  In  this  College,  the 
poem  affbrds  conclusive  internal  proof  that  the  "peculiar  domestic  institution" 
of  Tale,  technically  called  "  smashing  windows,"  was  in  acllre  operation  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  antiquity  of  this  custom  cannot  now  be  orertnmed, 
as  was  tbe  case  with  the  antiquity  of  the  foot-ball  game. 
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The  Freihmut  olMa  ii  jiut  ctow  diTided  oa  the  e^edieiicj'  of  liATing  » Poo- 
wow,  ud  It  ii  ta  be  tewed,  that  tbb  cnstoai  wUl  aooa  belong  onlf  to  ttu  Fu. 
We  Kt  tony  to  teo  ao  itrong  a  tendency  to  throw  adde  eo  aaay  of  tbe  "  lo- 
meitic  inititutioDt"  of  Yale,  which  in  afler  jean  will  be  among  the  mart  cber- 
libed  recollecUom  of  oar  ttodeot  life.  At  the  ume  time  it  is  to  be  wiabnl  tbl 
the  Fow-wow  could  be  placed,  if  poMble,  on  the  nine  level  with  the  WoodeL 
Spoon  BxhibitloD,  and  be  conducted  on  similar  principlea.  For  such  •  wori, 
•uSclenl  time  could  ea«ily  l>e  glTec,  ai  tbere  is  no  particnlar  oecearity  of  iu 
taking  plaoe  on  the  night  of  Presentation  day.  The  experience  of  etet;  U- 
tcmpt  has  nfflciently  demoattrated  that  no  ExhibiUoo  of  sncb  b  kind,  caa  be 
of  a  Tery  refined  or  iotellectiial  chaimcter,  into  which  ladiea  are  not  adnitled; 
and  the  clats,  whicli  will  take  the  first  ilep  in  making  this  important  dtaogr, 
will  certainly,  In  that  thing,  hare  earned  for  itself  an  enviabLe  reputation. 

Tlie  usual  list  of  escbaoge*  ii  on  our  table,  and  some  exchangra  that  aie  Mt 
oinal.  Among  tbem  is  a  Bank  Note  Keporter,  tent  bj  eome  enemj,  we  *ie  in- 
elioed  to  tUnk,  to  order  to  barrow  oar  feelings.  It  is  the  old  joke  of  "  lem  a 
MOR  l>ic*Hda."  Among  them  morever,  is  the  Oniled  States  Police  Oaaett^  EIW 
with  its  usual  quantity  of  interesting  matter,  wid  also,  "  The  AnniTena."?  sid 
Sunday  School  Music  Book,"  published  by  Horace  Waters.  We  aec»t  viUi 
Incoming  modesty  this  compliment  to  the  gnat  muricaL  ability,  for  wUcb  the 
present  Board  is  so  remarkable. 

It  is  acomplsint  often  made  against  the  Bditort  of  this  MagaziDe,  tha:  theyte- 
Ject  all  articles  coming  to  them  through  tbe  Post  Offlce.  Filled  with  aoilely  W 
make  this  nnmber  a  living  refutation  of  the  charge,  we  hare  watched  from  day 
to  day  with  straining  eyes  the  appearance  of  our  box.  How  has  oar  anilely 
been  rewarded  I  The  Tiiion  of  cords  of  manuscripts,  with  which  we  expected  ta 
see  it  crowded,  hare  all  been  dispelled  by  the  actual  flict,  that  so  ^,  nottung 
has  come  at  all. 

It  may  be  right  for  us  to  say  here,  that  no  criticisms  will  be  made  in  tbepsgrt 
of  tbe  Lit.  during  the  coming  year,  on  rtjected  articles.  We  appreciate  mi 
wish  t«  encourage  the  feelings  which  prompt  pertone  to  send  us  coDtribntkos, 
and  do  not  hare  any  disposition  to  ridlculs  a  man  Ijecanw  bis  abJUiy  fUls  be- 
low his  good  iotentieos. 


CoBRBCTiOH. — Dr.  John  Hubbard,  the  author  of  the  Poem  enUtlcd  "Tin 
Stnrfactori  nf  Yalt  Cdatga,"  pHnted  In  1T88,  (see  this  toI.  pp.  161  and  199,) 
wu  bom,  not  in  tbe  West  Indies,  but  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Sisce  tbe  printiog  a' 
tbe  flab  nnmber,  a  copy  of  this  rare  poem  (a  pamphlet  of  18  pagea.)  baa  beta 
brought  to  light,  and  we  may,  perh^s,  befbre  long  gite  some  ftiither  gpecinta 
of  its  quality. 
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ZDITOKS  KHt  TEE  CLASS  OF  '». 

8.  D.  FAULKNER,  B.  H.   HAKBISOR, 

a.   W.    FIBBER,  T.  R   LOCNSODRY, 

A.  H.  WILCOX. 


Class  ^ictnrcs. 


"  When  age  bath  ouide  roe  vb*l  I  am  Dot  now, 
And  STsry  wrinkta  tellB  me  where  the  plough 
Of  time  hath  farrowed ;  whea  bd  ice  iludl  Sow 
ThroDgb  e*et7  Teia,  uid  *U  m;  head  be  mow ; 
When  death  diapiaji  hia  coldnesa  In  laj  cheek, 
And  I  myself  In  my  ovm  pietnre  seek ; 
Behold  what  ^ilty  we  In  man  ma;  sec, 
Whooe  shadow  is  less  giv'n  to  cliange  than  he." 

Almost  all  that  makes  Yale-Hfe  beautiful  is  instituted  by  tbe 
student.  It  constitutes  the  poetry  of  our  College  life ;  and,  indeed, 
each  of  these  inatitutions  may  be  assigned  tn  its  respective  depart- 
ment in  poetry.  The  Pow-wow  and  the  Spoon  are,  each,  a  comedy ; 
the  Burial  of  Euclid,  a  tragedy  (?)i  the  Jubilee,  a  triumphal  ode 
with  its  "  unequal  verses  and  strophes."  But  it  is  in  Preseutation 
that  the  poetic  element,  which  enters  slightly  into  each  of  the  others, 
finds  its  full  and  free  ezpreflsion.  The  oration,  the  poem,  the  pic- 
tures, the  partings — all  pure  poetry — form  the  grand  iild  Epic  of 
Yale,  whose  heroes,  as  every  year  it  is  repeated,  are  the  class  that 
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meet  to  celebrate  the  day.  Tbey  are  like  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad 
in  that  the  boree  enters  largely  into  the  honor  of  victory  ;  hut  they 
are  greater  by  ee  much  as  the  city  tbcy  have  subdued — the  citsde] 
they  have  seized  is  greater  than  Troy— more  imposing  than  the  Per- 
garoun. 

Though  often  the  exchange  of  pictures  prpcedes  Presentation,  yet 
it  is  upon  this  day  that  their  full  meaning  is  first  felt,  and  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  ihem  begins  to  brighten  into  its  true  beamy. 
Before,  they  have  been  reftarded  very  much  as  other  picture*  are, 
merely  as  a  work  of  art,  and  we  coolly  talk  of  the  faults  and  the 
merits  of  the  artist.  But  now  we  do  not  and  we  cannot  look  upon 
them  thus.  ASi  in  conversation,  the  form  and  features  of  our  friends 
are  forgotteo  in  the  glow  of  animation,  so,  now,  we  see  not  the  pic- 
tures, but,  through  them,  the  very  self  and  soul  of  friendship. 
They  do  not  represent  but  suggest.  Our  memories  are  galleries 
whose  walls  are  hung  with  many  a  fiiendly  face,  and  many  a  faniil' 
iar  scene.  These  engravings  are  the  duplicates  of  those  Daguer- 
reotyped  there.  In  after  life,  when  our  College  days  shall  almost 
seem  our  childhood,  we  will  hold  up  the  two,  ude  by  side  ;  then 
each  will  briug  out  and  beautify  the  other.  In  the  one,  the  artlBt 
may  have  failed  to  perceive  some  slight  expression, — this  has  not 
faded  from  the  heart-plate.  In  the  other,  memory  may  have  foiled 
to  retain  some  tint  on  which  may  turn  the  whole  expresMon, — the 
sun  has  caught  this  and  the  engraver  has  copied  it.  Who,  that  has 
any  thing  of  that  which  we  call  Class-feeling,  who,  that  has  farmed 
Class  friendships,  would  willingly  part  with  his  Classmates  and  not 
carry  with  him  a  full  fnlio  of  Class  pictures. 

Ours  will  be,  as  all  have  been,  a  broken  volume.  Many  are  the 
leaves  that  have  been  torn  from  it,  but,  like  the  Sibylline  books,  onr 
estimate  of  its  value  increases  with  the  diminution. 

Open  the  folio.  Those  features  are  familiar,  and  the  autograph 
underneath.  It  is  the  same  that  you  fiud  some  wherein  some  of  your 
text-books  written  by  your  friend  when  some  evening  he  passed  a  half 
hour  in  your  room.  On  the  next  foliole  is  a  pen-portrait — a  few 
words  containing  an  allusion  to  some  scene  in  which  yon  took  part, 
or  to  some  "  sing"  under  the  "  Old  Elms"  in  which  you  joined,  or 
to  some  serenade  under  some  window  whence  bouquets  were  show- 
ered by  the  hands  of  angels,  like  "  manna  from  heaven,"  oi  to  some- 
thing else  equally  suggestive.  The  signature  is,  perhaps,  simply 
"  Your  Closamatei"  or,  may  be,  some  nick-name  by  which  he  was 
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known  among  faia  Claea  in  College.  In  a  Clctss  Book,  deliver  us 
from  prudery,  falsely  called  propriety.  Give  ua  that  frank  froe-and- 
easy  manner  whicli  ia  of  all  the  truest  characteristic  of  the  student's 
social  life. 

The  history  of  Class  Books  in  Yale  is  short.  In  Trumbull  Gal- 
lery may  be  seen  the  embryo  idea,  id  the  collection  presented  by  a 
Class  now  not  ten  years  gone.  But  the  idea  has  grown,  as  every 
great  idea  grows,  until  it  is  perfected  by  the  Class  who  this  year 
leave  Yalensian  life.  Its  progress  can  be  traced  through  daguerreo- 
types, photographs,  lithographs  up  to  steel  engravings.  A  student 
in  one  of  the  professional  departments,  whose  class  were  content 
with  photographs,  when  he  heard  that  the  Class  of  1858  were  uiiaa- 
imous  in  the  choice  of  steel-plates,  remarked  that  the  next  Class 
will  not  be  satisfied  short  of  marble  statues.  What  the  "  next  Class," 
that  is,  our  Class,  will  "  be  satisfied"  with  is  still  in  the  future.  We 
make  no  prophecies  by  way  of  proposals.  But  it  b  our  impression 
that  the  bounds  of  possibttity  preclude  pictures  superior,  and  Class- 
pride  ones  inferior  to  those  of  our  predecessors ;  we  must  therefore 
'•  follow  suit."  In  Euclidean  language,  we  cannot,  in  this  respect, 
be  greater,  and  we  cannot  be  less ;  we  must  therefore  be  equal. 

It  would  lengthen  this  article  beyond  its  limits  to  describe  the 
Class  Book  of  Fifly-eight~-its  rich  Turkish  binding,  embossed  with 
new  designs  of  the  College  buildings.  On  the  inside  of  the  open- 
ing cover  is  a  large  front  view  of  Yale  College,  on  enameled  paper, 
around  which  the  edge  of  the  cover  forms  a  beautiful  frame.  Within 
—but  all  within  is  sacred  to  the  Seniors,  exclusively  classic,  or,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  classian.  We  must  yield  to  that  feeling 
which  pervades  nearly  all  College,  too  nearly  all,  the  feeling,  which 
few  are  so  independent  as  to  despise  ;  wo  mean  that  prejudice  which 
almost  wholly  precludes  the  forming  of  friendships  between  mem- 
bers of  difiereiit  Classes.  We  meet  them  daily,  know  them,  but  pass 
them  without  a  recognition,  although  we  know  that  in  each  of  the 
seven  Classes  that  we  meet  in  our  four  years  sojourn  here,  there 
are  many  whom,  so  soon  as  we  are  out  of  College  walls,  we  will  be 
proud  to  claim  as  College  cotemporaries,  and  yet  prouder,  as  per- 
sonal acquaintances.  Is  an  "  upper  Class"  vain  because  it  is  one 
year  in  advance  t  Are  the  ancients  superior  to  the  modems  ?  Or 
is  a  "  lovrer  Class"  afraid  of  the  stigma,  of  toadyism  ?  The  vanity 
and  the  fear  are  equally  conteraptible.  But  our  subject  is  not,  now. 
Class  exclusiveneas.     Witkin,  in  the  Class  Book  of  fiAy-oight,  are 
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mxneie  pictnrea  of  ihoae  whose  portraits  hare  lon^  bung  id  ibc 
world's  gallery  of  great  men.  How  many  of  the  Class  who  lesie 
us,— how  many  of  oura, — bow  many  of  those  who  are  left  witfaui, 
— how  many  of  those  who  are  to  come  before  Mre  leave,  will  be 
found  side  by  side  with  theirs  in  that  gallery  ! 

"  Thy  song,  dear  old  Yale,  sing  io  load  awellln);  choms, 

Wbea  we  think  of  the  gtcal  men  who  htve  been  here  before  u." 

It  were  worth,  to  every  one,  a  life-struggle  to  render  his  picture 

worthy  of  such  a  place,  ao  that  when  he  shall  have  walked  as  far  op 

the  fhture  us  life  shall  let  him,  he  can  look  back  along  the  leugtheo- 

ed  walls,  and,  like  ^oeas  in  the  gallery  of  Dido's  palace,  RRCocinzE 

BIHSELF.  G.   W.  t. 


ffolltgt  Jfmiriis^ps. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  them  I  Are  they  bright  flowers  flpriog- 
iog  up  on  either  side  of  the  dull  track  of  ordinary  College  life, 
lending  a  beauty  to  the  prospect,  and  hesltb  to  the  moral  atmos- 
phere ]  Are  they  white  tent«  pitched  by  kindred  hopes  and  tastes 
8  little  aside  from  the  battle  ground,  where  the  tired,  worn-nut  stu- 
dent-heart may  retire  to  rest  awhile  from  the  toil  and  bitterness  uf 
the  conflict!  Where  it  may  show  its  secret  wounds,  tell  of  its  bi^ 
ter  disappointments,  and  its  anguish  iu  the  struggle,  sure  of  fioding 
the  balm  of  sympathy.  Are  they  trees  which  a  man  should  early 
plant  in  hia  college  course,  for  the  sake  of  their  shelter,  when  the 
beats  of  envy  and  malice  come  to  heat  down  upon  bis  head,  for  the 
sake  of  their  golden  fruitage  of  warm  love  and  kind  support  in 
despondency,  of  kindling  joy  and  unfeigned  congratulation  in  sac. 
cess )    Are  they — 

"  Pshaw  !   Nonsense !" 
I  should  have  previously  stated  that  I  was  reading  the  above  to  ■ 
person,  who  though  no  friend  of  mine,  sometimes  favors  me  wiib 
his  opinion,  and  to  do  him  justice  he  comes  unpleasantly  near  the 

truth  sometimes,  in  his  criticisms.     His  name  is and  to  him  I 

was  indebted  for  the  sudden  compliment.  I  could  not  have  cboaen  a 
more  unfortuoate  subject  than  this  to  read  upon  to  him.  He  doesn't 
care  any  more  about  College  friendships  or  any  other  friendsfaipt 
than  an  oyster,  except  that  he  hates  them.     He  can't  see  any  beanty 
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io  poetry  either,  except  in  some  of  the  despairing  malice  of  Byroa 
and  Foe. 

But  I  was  now  in  for  it,  and  determined  to  give  him  the  whole 

Friendship.  I  continued,  here  in  College  differs  in  kind  and  de- 
gree. Its  character  depends  mncfa  on  the  nature,  purpoies  and 
temperament  of  the  individuals  concerned.  There  are  iriendships 
of  policy,  friendships  of  politeness,  friendships  of  heart,  apples  of 
wax,  apples  of  sugar,  real  apples. 

Just  at  this  moment  cbaocing  to  look  out  at  my  window,  whom 
should  I  see  but  Wirepuller  and  Eaaytotoady,  the  very  perions 
whom  I  had  heen  thinking  about  only  a  minute  before.  A  warm 
attachment  had  recently  sprung  up  between  these  two,  and  what 
was  singular  about  it  was  this :  tbey  were  men  of  entirety  different 
natures,  habits  and  aims.  Tbey  had  as  little  in  common  as  two 
Students  could  have,  and  yet  their  conversations  must  have  been  of 
alffiorbing  interest,  to  judge  trom  the  expression  of  their  countenan- 
ces. The  first  time  that  I  noticed  any  attraction  l^etween  tbem.  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  term  in  Junior  year,  though  I  have 
since  been  told,  that  at  timet  they  had  been  very  intimate  in  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years.  I  happened  to  be  present  when  they 
first  met  after  the  vacation.  Wirepuller's  face  was  fairly  radiant 
with  delight.  He  seized  bis  friend  by  the  hand  with  such  an  air  of 
perfect  ecstacy,  and  poured  forth  inquiries  vrith  regard  to  bia  health. 
his  mode  of  life  during  vacation,  the  exact  period  of  his  return, 
with  such  volubility  that  I  was  speedily  convinced  that  I  had  enter- 
tained widely  mistaken  views  as  to  the  relation  existing  between 
tbem.  As  for  Easytotoady.  he  seemed  somewhat  taken  aback  at 
first,  bat  as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  got  his  head  above  water,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  sea  uf  affection,  where  be  found  himself  so  suddenly 
floating,  the  delighted  confiding  expression,  which  gradually  over- 
spread his  features,  bis  pleased  though  somewhat  uncertain  smile, 
confirmed  me  in  the  belief,  that  there  must  have  been  an  intimacy 
between  them,  which  I  had  not  hitherto  observed.  Afler  that  I  soon 
saw  that  tbey  were  indeed  friends.  Their  walks  were  frequent, 
and  every  motion  of  Wirepuller's  in  the  presence  of  Easytotoady 
was  expressive  of  the  deepest  solicitude  for  that  gentleman's  wel- 
fare. It  was  whispered  that  Wirepuller  had  some  petty  office  in 
view  this  term,  but  it  was  a  very  malicious  person  that  said  that. 

However,  I  was  rather  glad  that -had  not  observed  them, 

considering  what  I  was  going  to  read  the  next  minute. 
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There  is  a  beautjr  in  b  College  frieDdship,  which  vre  find  in  no 
other.  Student-lie  arte  are  ever  warm,  generous,  susceptible.  The; 
hevB  not  yet  become  gnarled  and  knotted,  hardened  and  seared  hj 
disappointment  and  treacheries.  They  are  gems,  every  momeiil 
diacloung  new  beauties  beneath  the  workman's  hand,  gems  iriiich 
have  not  yet  been  bruised  by  rough  usage,  nor  become  sallied  and 
tarnished  through  long  neglect.  Hence  their  uaion  has  this  odvao- 
tage  over  other  gems,  that  its  beauty  and  briglitness  are  ever  increu- 
log.  Besides  all  this,  the  mind  of  the  student  is  eminently  prepar- 
ed to  appreciate  and  desire  such  a  union. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  a  low,  distinct,  prolonged,  circumflex- 

ed  whistle  from wound  its  way  into  my  ear,  like  a  patent 

cork-screw  recently  sharpened.  I  don't  see  what  he  meant  by  it 
However,  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  off  reading  to  inquire.  It  wonld 
have  destroyed  the  effect. 

True,  they  differ  in  kind  and  degree,  as  we  have  said  before. 
Take,  for  example,  Easyman's  case.  He  has  apparently,  not  an 
enemy  in  College.  Everybody  throws  up  his  cap  and  cries  out 
what  a  jolly  fellow  Easyman  is,  the  happiest  man  in  the  class.  One 
(he  prides  himself  on  his  ability  to  see  where  men's  particular  pow- 
er ties)  says  Easyraan  has  the  kaack  of  making  friends.  Some  per- 
sons have.     Nothing  like  tact,  I  assure  you,  nothing. 

This  did  not  suit  at  all.  He  bad  never  been  accused  of  any  such 
knack  himself,  and  he  did  not  like  to  hear  any  body  else  slandered 
in  that  way. 

Humbug,  said  he.  you  don't  understand  that  man  at  all ;  111  tel) 
you  what  it  is.  I've  seen  such  men  before.  He's  a  regular  pon- 
iilariiy-hunter — forever  trying  to  curry  favor — sneaking  a  little  this 
way  and  a  little  that,  never  relying  upon  himself,  but  dodging  every 
way  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  everybody  I  waited  nniii 

he  paused,  and  then  went  on  reading.— 

Yet  of  all  those  who  laud  him  there  is  not  one  to  whom  be  can 
go  and  show  his  heart ;  not  one  of  them  all  whose  hand  he  can  take, 
and  know  that  it  is  a  hand  which  would  strike  with  a  will  (or  his 
sake,  or  open  freely  for  his  relief  when  the  pinch  came.    (Poor 

Easyman  ! was  too  hard  upon  him.)     He  has  not  a  friend 

in  his  class.  True  he  has  many  very  kind,  very  obliging  acquaint- 
ances, but  away  down  at  the  bottom  of  poor  Easyman's  heart,  far 
below  all  liis  smiles,  all  hb  jokes,  below  all  his  apparent  life,  there 
is  a  dark  comer,  where  he,  not  his  suhsUtute,  whom  men  see,  but 
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vrbere  he,  whom  they  never  see,  retires ;  and  the  thoughts  which  he 
then  thinks  sometimes  lay  hold  on  despair.  If  he  had  a  friend,  one 
straight-forward,  honest  friend,  into  whose  oyes  he  could  look  and 
see  the  warm  wishes  pictured  there,  which  only  can  be  seen  there, 
that  dark  corner  would  soon  be  light  enough  ;  the  shadow  which 
used  to  ha  reflected  therefrom  across  his  brow,  would  not  come  so 
ofVen,  if  at  all.  Poor  Easyman,  I  would  not  give  one  real  friend 
for  all  his  popularity  and  apparent  happiness. 

I  had  much  more  to  read,  but  i  must  admit  that did  leave 

my  room  rather  abruptly.  I  think  he  must  have  been  taken  with  a 
sudden  pain  in  the  head.  Mingled  with  the  report  of  the  closing 
door,  were  certain  comments,  expletives,  criticisms,  hints,  etc., 
which,  I  am  aura,  the  judicious  readu'  would  wish  to  have  omitted, 

and  all  others  will  readily  supply  them  from the  context. 

However,  I  put  away  the  paper,  and  sat  looking  ateadfaatly  at  two 
old  elms  before  my  window.  I  had  seen  them  hundreds  of  times 
before,  but  now  for  the  first  time  I  wondered  if  they  were  friends, 
I  alwaye  loved  the  old  &ncy,  that  trees  could 


As  I  looked  at  them  standing  there  in  the  starlight,  clothed  in  the 
rich  green  robes  which  GtoA  had  giveu  them,  their  leafy  heads  so 
close  together,  their  old  arms  intertwined  in  a  life-long  compan- 
ionship, I  saw  and  knew  that  they  were  friends.  There  they  stood 
talking  and  whispering,  and  I  thought  the  low  hum  of  their  voices 
might  be  full  of  meaning,  though  I  could  not  interpret  it.  They 
might  have  been  talking  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  in  other 
years,  for  how  many  nights  in  the  times  past,  must  man  have  stood 
beneath  and  talked  of  purposes  and  hopes  iai  time  and  fur  eternity. 
How  many  schemes  must  have  been  unfolded  in  their  hearing,  how 
many  pledges  and  warm  assurances  of  support  in  undertakings  good 
and  evil,  must  have  met  their  ears.  Yet  neither  purpose,  nor  hope, 
nor  scheme,  nor  pledge  did  they  ever  reveal.  What  better  models 
could  be  asked,  thought  I,  of  College  friends  than  these  old  trees. 
They  first  become  acquainted  on  College  ground  when  their  beauty 
and  grandeur  is  only  beginning  to  appear,  but  with  time  they  have 
grown  closer  and  closer  together  until  their  very  beiugs  have  inter- 
woven. True,  when  storms  come  shaking  them  so  rudely,  they 
talk  roughly  to  each  other,  it  is  to  he  feared.  Often  one  stands  in 
the  other's  Bunshine,  and  a  shadow  for  a  moment  cornea  betweeik 
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them,  cutiog  a  chill  nn  their  old  hearu.  Often  one  of  tbem  ii  gift- 
ed by  nature  with  nobler  honors  than  the  other,  but  tbey  never  tltink 
oP  parting.  They  have  known  each  other  too  long.  Each  hn 
sheltered  the  odier  irom  too  many  rough  blaets  to  part  oow.  Eacb 
knows  that  tbe  otber  does  not  willingly  deprive  bira  of  a  single  nt 
of  light,  and  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  either,  that  abadowa  will  fait 
now  and  then.  If  one  is  anfortunate  and  nature  refused  him  tbe 
proud  wreaths  and  decorations  of  the  other,  there  is  no  hanghtinoi 
or  envy.  Look  for  yourself,  reader.  Their  old  arms  are  still  en- 
twined, and  the  stronger  leaning  fondly  toward  the  oilier,  shsreahii 
honors  with  him  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  the  stricken  one  asks  no 
better  shelter.  Springing  from  different  sources,  they  have  growo 
together,  and  years  but  increase  and  strengthen  the  bonds  ntdcb 
unite  them.  Tbe  true,  old  College  friends,  and  the  old  College 
trees,  stand  in  their  native  dignity,  firm,  upright,  independent.  God 
bless  tbem,  both.  a.  b.  v. 


I. 

Either  when  tlie  ihorelcsa  waters, 
Whelmed  the  f&Ucn  world, 
BiIlow.drifled,— 
Or,  uplifted 
From  tbe  Moon's  volcanic  monntains, 

And  far  Earthward  hurled, — 
On  ■  Rock,  that,  like  a  fortress, 

Holds  in  watcb  thi>  changeful  ware, 
gtandii  a  broken,  mou-Krown  bowlder, 

And  iu  fragments  form  a  cave. 

Rolled  Che  centuries  like  riTols, 

Toward  the  surgeless  pasti 

History's  pages 

Wrot«  the  ages, 

And  the  acta  of  ancient  nations, 

Nnmberlpss  and  vast; 
Bot  the  cave-crowned,  rock-bonnd  bnlwark, 
And  the  Nature-sculptured  arch, 
Knew  nor  beard  of   - 
nint  nor  word  of 
All  the  Old  World's  generationi, 
And  their  grand  tdnmphal  march. 
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n. 

Though  tbe  3ea,  in  toiuuiuig  rarges, 

Brealdug  on  the  beach, 

With  diumal 

And  etenial 

Bbb  and  flow,  lifts  up  forever 

Its  Stentorian  apeech. 
While  tbe  moaDlaiD-nriDgJng  toneta 

Echo  back  an  inCerlnde, 
Tet  that  vast  voice  was  bat  silence, 

Uttered  in  the  iolltnde. 

Thonj;h  tbe  Indian,  learned  in  legends, 

Wandeiing  to  thia  shore, 

Bringing  myBtic 

Cabaiietic 

Characters  of  Jewish  wisdom 

Of  the  da^s  of  fore. 
Bead  the  time-recording  volume 
Of  alternate  tidal  waves, 
Tet  his  nations' 
QenenUionB, 
Filing  In  each  others  footstep*, 
Fasaed  in  darkuesa  to  their  gravel. 

m. 

Almost  fifteen  liill  centennials, 

Since  tbe  age  of  Christ, 

With  the  glory 

Of  His  story 

Earth  Ulaming,  le)t  tbe  fallen 

BeSmparadised, 
Held  tbeir  festivals  of  triamph 

Ere  the  sourcelees  sea  was  spanned, — 
More  than  sixteen,  ere  New  England 

Welcomed  here  the  wave-worn  band, 
Thrice  six  years  Che  grateful  Filgrimi 
tittered  fk«edoQi's  prayer, 
King-deSant, 
Ood-reliant, 
Ere  these  vailies  felt  their  life-tide, 

Widening  everywhere.    ■ 
Plvraoath  Buck  I     0  Kolden  fonnbdn, 
Whence  the  streams  of  freedom  rolled, 
Streajns  uuceasing 
A,od  incrt'asing 
All  the  wlldernoss  oVrwatering, 
Like  tbe  rod-strack  rock  of  old  t 
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IV. 
Where  the  twin  Hercniean  colomni. 
Lift  u  bold  ■.  brow 
Ai  Oibraltar'g, 
Soon  tbelr  allarv 
Bore  to  Ood  the  burning  incense 

Of  the  Chris^an's  tow. 
On  the  plain  between  the  pillars, 

Where  they  builL  the  sItar-GrES, 
Roue  the  city  of  the  Churches, 

With  the  heaven ward-poiuting  EpircE. 

There  the  exiles  ftom  old  Altnon, 

That  each  seiuon  brings, 

Paas,  ecstatic, 

Yean  nabbatic 

In  the  peace  and  'oeath  the  power 

Of  the  KiDg  of  Icings. 
And  the  Judges,  when  the  Stuart* 
Jl«igned  again  o'er  England'n  realma. 
Found,  though  tuinnted, 
Despot-da  unled, 
Refoge  fKun  the  blood-arenger. 
In  the  City  of  the  EIqu. 


And  to  them  seemed  that  aiylniB, 
Qoarded  by  the  Sound, 
Faradisal, 
Tilt  lurprlsal 
To  a  cheerless  rock  enchained  them, 

Like  Prometheus  bound. 
There  a  vnlture, — 'twas  not  Conscience- 

But  a  cruel  constant  dread, 
Qnaned  their  Titals,  till  the  cavern , 

Crjpt-like,  held  the  living  dead.— 

Where  the  sonrise  casts  the  shadow 

Of  the  church  they  chose. 

In  New  Haven, 

Name-cngravcQ, 

Fame-commemarating  columns 

Mark  their  last  repose. 

But  when,  by  the  Future's  marches. 

Trampled,  sacriledgcd  and  sbent. 

These  shall  moulder, 

Then  the  bowlder 

Btill  shall  beat  the  name  of  Judgea— 

An  enduring  m 
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TI. 
Sock  coiT&l  with  the  ages! 
On  th J  wTiakled  clifb, 

Time's  omi  colmnii 
Qrand  and  Mlenui, 
All  AiiUqnitr  ia  nritt^n, 
Cured  in  hirroglypba. 
But  (bon  taut  t,  gTa,Dder  record, 

Though  these  told  Creation's  ihotd; 
For  (bon  tellest,  in  our  laDgnage, 

Of  leligioiui  A^edom  bom. 
And  far  ia  the  farthest  mtare 
Shall  thy  name  soggesC 
That  endeavor 
Wlien,  for  ever, 
Chnrcb-aad-State  was  crushed  and  cnunbled, 

And  Its  relgD  aappreased, 
Libert;  shall  read  her  watchword, — 
Aod  with  terror  overawed, 
Shall  Oppression 
Make  coofession, 
That  "  KeaixtBoce  to  a  Tyraot 
Is  obedieDce  to  Qod." 


9nt  ^olitixal  %.xmn. 

To  speak  of  College  Politics  to  oii«  uoinitiated  ia  "  tbe  mysteries 
and  raiseries"  of  our  political  arena,  would  no  doubt  excite  his  sur- 
priae  not  a  little  and  bia  riaibilities  a  good  deal  more.  Without  laying- 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  irapnrtinence,  he  might  inquire  what 
business  the  excitement  and  tumult  of  political  life  have  to  destroy 
that  secluded  quiet  which  ought  to  characterize  our  quadrennial: 
what  right  have  they  to  interfere  with  dignified  neutrality  to  such 
sublunary  vexations,  which  is  necessary  no  less  for  our  profit  than 
for  our  comfort  ?  We  cordially  endorse  the  justice  and  propriety 
of  tbe  rebuke. 
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Thej  hav«  no  busioesa  here  :  they  are  aliens  in  the  ComroonwealA 
of  Yale,  and  have  no  right  to  ho  naturatizod.  But  in  spito  of  their 
illegitiroate  connexion  with  our  aims  and  purauita,  their  dominion  U 
already  confirmed,  and  they  hare  become  a  fixture  among  ns.  The 
lliird  term  of  the  College  year  ii  no  sooner  open,  than  the  qnestioa 
begins  to  be  agitated,  Bchemes  are  discussed,  adopted,  and  matored. 
Candidates  cbcisen,  as  often  for  their  availibility  as  for  their  merit, 
are  announced,  and  we  have,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  contest 
more  or  leas  violent,  and  diret-sified  by  many  a  coup  d'  Itat  whicli 
would  really  astonish  diplomats  of  more  experience  and  less  bunesty. 

Now  what  is  the  natural  efiect  of  these  "  internal  discusaiont  V 
Why  we  have  the  whole  feeling  of  College  more  or  leas  exdied, 
and  in  a  measure,  diverted  from  ita  legitimate  channel ;  the  orbit  of 
College  duty  is  troubled  with  irregulaHtiaa  wbich  the  "  ioeKbauEt- 
ible  resources  of  the  Calculus"  could  not  adequately  compute. 
Some  few,  however,  preeerve  a  reputable  iudifierence  :  others  influ- 
enced only  by  personal  and  old  society  cunai derations,  are  moderate 
in  the  expreaaion  of  their  preferences  :  but  many  allowing  their 
zeal  to  run  away  with  tbeir  judgment,  go  in  with  furious  sod  mis- 
gnided  earnestness. 

Now,  aside  from  the  want  of  dignity  which  such  proceedings  have, 
there  is  much  which  is  posiUvely  ridiculoua  end  unprofitable.  Friend 
is  arrayed  against  friend.  The  artificial  "  caloric"  of  the  election- 
eering contest  nouriabes  mere  society  prejudice  into  positive  persoaal 
dislike.  Things  are  said  and  done,  which  injure,  or  at  least  impair 
friendibips  which  one  two  or  three  years  may  have  been  strengthsn- 
ing  and  maturing.  With  not  a  few,  defamattona  and  crafty  misrepre- 
sentations form  the  staple  of  their  electioneering  capital.  Much  that 
is  not  over  honest  in  design  and  mischievous  in  event,  is  justified  or 
at  least  palliated  by  the  exigencies  of  partizan  policy.  Many  things 
pass  for  models  of  shrewd  diplomacy,  which  are  really  only  exhibi- 
tions of  unmitigated  meanness,  meanness  remarkable  only  for  the 
vicious  ingenuity  displayed  in  its  conception.  The  small  peraond 
squabbles  wiUi  which  our  contests  are  frequently  varied,  may  be 
piquant  and  interesting  "  productions  of  art,"  yet  we  soriously  doubt 
their  profitableness  and  propriety.  Gobbling,  too,  a  synomymn  for 
scientific  deception,  is  practiced  with  a  coolness  that  is  truly  refresh- 
ing. There  are  however,  honorable  exceptions  to  this  mode  of 
conducting  our  political  campaigns,  and  we  only  regret  that  tbey 
are  not  more  numerous.     There  are  men  who  will  win  honorably 
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or  Dot  all,  ineD  who  deal  in  politics  as  tbey  deal  in  everything  else, 
fairly  and  squarely  ;  who  never  countenance  and  much  leas  perpe- 
trate an  unfair  trick.  Were  our  politics  managed  by  such  men.  they 
would  be  far  lew  objectionable  and  freer  front  those  elements  which 
are  fast  bringing  them  into  just  disrepute.  Such  men  are  never 
bound  by  the  traditional  inviolability  of  coalitions,  and  go  in  with 
hearty  aud  honorable  interest  for  the  ■■  best  men." 

Finally  the  candidates  who  are  bo  fortunate,  or  rather  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  nominated,  may  gain  wholesome  lessons  of  experience 
from  the  present  mode  of  conducting  our  campaigns.  It  shows  him 
who  are  his  friends  from  policy,  and,  who  from  principle,  who  sup- 
port him  for  his  merit,  and  who  for  his  "  availability."  He  may,  in 
a  measure,  discover  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  in 
College,  and  may  learn  ibe  influence  which  his  personal  peculiarities 
end  habits  have  upon  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  We 
are  certain  that  it  would  be  profitable,  yet  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  pleasant,  for  candidates  in  our  political  contests,  to  carefully  con- 
aider  the  various  stories  which  originate  in  the  desire  to  defeat  them, 
and  which  are  circulated  "  with  a  diligence  according  to  ability.  " 

We  shall  heartily  rejoice  when  earnest  and  thorough  reform  shall 
have  been  effected  in  our  College  Politics,  They  are  already  dis- 
tasteful to  the  majority  in  College.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  men 
will  condemn  them  aa  a  nuisance,  yet  nineteen,  in  spite  of  this  feel- 
ing, out  of  twenty,  will  engage  in  tfaem  more  or  lees.  All  concede 
that  our  conduct  of  the  campaigna  is  quite  too  personal  and  heated, 
that  it  wants  dignity,  and  often  fairness,  and  we  trust  that  this  feel- 
ing will  work  a  reform,  or  what  is  better,  banish  them  altogether. 
For  every  observing  man  must  feel  that  the  system,  as  now  con- 
ducted, is  one  which  is  neither  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  nor  any  respectability  to  those  who  favor  it  by  a  silent 
acquiescence  in  its  progress  and  establishment. 

a.  D.  r. 
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TOWNSEND  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

K&t  ^eaiien  of  i^t  ©ospel  in  t^t  ^otirg  of  ©^ristiOT 
llattons. 


PoETBT  ia  tbe  expresBion  of  the  various  feelings,  sympathies,  and 
pauioos,  which  constitute  the  inner  life  of  tdbd.  In  propottioD  as 
thia  inner  life,  this  aticrocaom,  is  enlarged,  deepened,  and  puriSed, 
so  poetry  will  leceive  corresponding  changes. 

Tbe  ancients  were  not  destitute  of  the  inner  life;  bnt  the  ioBnen- 
ces  which  were  exerted  upon  it  were  oot  of  the  same  intensity  as 
those  of  our  own  day.  The  supernBtural  world  waa  an  unknown  one 
to  them,  and  they  were  deprived  of  all  the  material  for  reflection 
and  feeling,  and  all  tbe  inspiration  to  action  which  its  discovery  has 
given  to  us.  The  Phenomena  of  the  external  world  inspired  the 
ancient  poet :  the  deep  mysteries  of  bis  Roligion  poasesa  and  anim^e 
the  mind  of  the  Christian  poet.  Tbe  external  symptoms  of  strong 
emotion,  of  intense  suffering,  rumished  themes  for  the  hestben  :  the 
profound  truths  of  his  own  soul  have  been  revealed  to  the  Christian. 

Hence  the  poetry  of  Christian  nations  in  the  amount,  the  depth, 
and  the  richness  of  its  material,  and  the  preciousness  of  its  results, 
incomparably  surpasses  its  predecessor.  And  the  agent  which  has 
been  working  in  thia  department  of  literature— aa  it  baa  been  work- 
ing in  all  departments,  and  in  all  human  concerns — ia  the  Christitn 
Religion.  It  has  revolutionized  poetry  ;  it  has  taken  away  its  br- 
malism  and  dcadneas,  and  given  to  it  warmth,  life,  and  a  heart  to 
move  all  human  hearts. 

The  truths  of  Religion  which  have  peuetrated  the  aoul  of  poetry 
are  not  of  any  great  number ;  but  in  tbe  arena  they  have  opened, 
and  the  impulse  they  have  given  to  it,  their  influence  is  immeasar- 
able.  Like  the  rod  which  smote  the  rock  in  Horeb,  they  touched 
the  aoul  of  mnu,  and  the  streams  of  living  waters  started,  which 
will  aatisfy  the  nations  while  this  earth  shall  last.  The  great 
deep  fountains  beneath  had  been  lying  quiet  for  ages,  until  at  length 
God's  own  minister  awoke  them,  and  they  commenced  (o  flow.  The 
study  of  human  life,  that  obscure  and  tangled  plot,  without  the  light 
of  a  divine  revelation,  might  throw  into  ancient  thought  a  shade  of 
bitter  doubtt  or  of  mournful  unrest ;  but  it  could  never  exalt  and 
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Spiritualize  ita  operations,  nor  open  co  it  tboee  awful  depths,  and 
those  high  and  glorious  hopes,  which  we  receive  with  trembling 
joy.  Nature,  that  ambiguous  oracle,  speaking  truly  only  to  the 
knowing  heart,  and  who,  at  the  best,  but 


with  all  ber  coquetry,  could  wiu  notfaing  more  than  those  lighter 
emotions  which  are  but  transient  surfacti  thoughts. 

But  when  tbe  sunlight  of  revelation  beams  upon  us,  exposing 
Nature,  beautiful  as  she  is,  as  the  mere  "  shadow  of  things  to  come," 
and  unfolding  God's  glorious  plan  in  tbe  universe,  and  all  the  won- 
ders of  bis  wisdom,  love,  and  noliness, — a  new  and  illimitable  sphere 
is  thrown  open  to  human  knowledge  and  refiuctioo. 

Tbe  very  value  of  the  gift,  however,  has  imposed  an  additional 
burden  on  tbe  recipients.  For  with  the  increased  richness  of  thought 
tbe  difficulty  of  expression  increases.  And  this  will  ever  constitute 
a  difTerence  between  Modern  and  Ancient  poeti'y.  A  close  corres- 
pondoDce  between  the  form  and  the  substance  was  desirable,  and 
could  be  obtained  by  tbe  ancients ;  for  their  truths,  their  ideaS) 
coming  originally  from  without,  and  never  entirely  losing  their  sen- 
suous, earthly  nature,  could  be  embodied  in  words  with  almost  tbe 
same  ease  as  tbe  external  objects  from  which  they  sprang.  But  the 
modems  have  received  "the  unspeakable  gift,"  and  bow  can  they 
do  more  than  clothe  in  outline  the  trutbs  which  it  reveals — the  sub- 
tile thoughts  of  the  brain,  the  secret  workings  of  the  heaita  and  tbe 
beaven-high  aspirations  of  tbe  soul ! 

The  mind  is  baffled  when  it  attempts  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  agencies  nf  tbe  different  truths  of  tbe  Bible; 
for  tbey  are  so  connected  with  each  other,  working  for,  and  with, 
and  in  each  other,  that  tbeir  offices  and  results  seem  not  distinct,  but 
one  and  the  same.  But  a  comparison  of  Ancient  with  Modern 
poetry  reveals  not  only  the  entire  transformation  which  the  art  has 
undergone,  but  peculiarities  also,  which  seem  but  the  forms  which 
gospel  truths,  penetrating  the  heart  of  poetry,  have  taken  upon 
themselves.  These  are  the  leaven  which  leavenetb  tbe  Poetry  of 
Christian  Nations. 

Five  trutbs  appear  in  this  manner  in  Christian  poetry — The  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  The  Moral  Government  of  the  Universe,  The 
Law  of  Love.  The  Character  of  Jesus,  Tbe  Spiritual  El«nenL 
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The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  maoifests  ita  presence  in  &  spirit  tJ 
cheerfulnes,  and  dignttj— in  profundity,  and  in  energ^. 

Tbe  modern  reader  is  touched  bythemannerin  which  the  ancienti 
met  the  problem  of  the  future  Ufe.  It  stood  before  them  like  their 
own  Sphynx,  fastening  its  sad,  eamoM  eyes  upon  them,  yet  pre* 
senting  no  clue,  no  feet,  by  which  the  painful  mystery  might  be 
■olved.  They  hoped,  tbey  argued,  they  feared,  they  despaired ; 
but  there  it  still  stood,  quiet,  passionless,  and  immoTable  ;  and  they 
must  still  go  on,  groping  blindly  in  the  dark.  The  first  emotion, 
therefore,  which  arose  when  this  dread  uncertainty  and  gloom  were 
removed,  was  a  feeling  of  relief,  of  cheerfulness.  It  is  the  universal 
feeling  in  poetry — tbe  rejoicing  of  tbe  Spirit  freed  tVom  the  thral- 
dom of  sense.  I^ife  may  now  be  the  saddest,  stormiest  struggle 
with  adversity  and  sorrow,  but,  there,  high  above  all,  is  that  promise 
of  an  eternal  life,  dissolving  into  iblnest,  fleeting  vapors,  the  cares 
that  enshroud  the  present.  £ven  in  Dante,  on  whoae  mind  the  ides 
of  the  life-long  struggle  between  good  and  evil  had  taken  such  a 
sharp,  agonizing  hold,  there  shines  through  all  tbe  gloom  the  proud, 
exulting  consciousness  of  that  final  state>  "  wbere  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  ore  at  rest." 

How  the  narrow  things  of  earth  shrink  into  nothingness  be&re 
this  feeling.  The  soul  is  lifted  high  above  them  all.  They  shall  all 
pass  away ;  the  earth  itself  shall  pass  away ;  and  man,  with  his  tea 
thousand  cares  and  anxieties,  shall  be  swept  from  the  faceof  it ;  but 
the  Soul,  like  God's  own  truth,  shall  abide  for  ever  and  ever.  Mys- 
terious thoughts  are  born.  The  "  deep  things"  of  life  unfold  them- 
selves, and  life  itself  seems  a  higher,  bolter,  awfuUer  thing.  Hence 
profundity.  Tbe  soul  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  supernatural 
world.  Trains  of  thought  arise,  which  never  appeared  before,  and 
from  which  it  shrinks  at  first. 

But  they  are  thoughts 

— "that  wake 
To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  llsUetsness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 
Nor  all  that  li  at  enmity  with  joy 
Can  oUcrly  abolish  or  destroy  I" 


They 


"  Fores  their  way  without  the  will," 
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and  demand  an  audience.  They  give  the  mind  no  leat,  until  under 
the  impulse  of  their  nsiatlesa  activity,  it  starts  out  on  its  new  career 
with  the  energy  they  have  communicated  to  it,  find  with  powers 
rapidly  developing  under  the  influence  of  the  work. 

The  next  great  truth  in  Christian  Poetry  is  the  Moral  G-ovemment 
nf  the  Universe,  appearing  in  the  idea  of  the  discipline  of  this  life, 
and  of  a  righteous  God.  Milton  speaks  of  the  Aucient  Tragedians 
as  teachers 

"  Of  fat«,  and  chkQce,  and  ctasoge  in  Imman  life. 
High  actions  and  high  pmBsions  beat  describiiig," 
and  in  these  two  lines  gives  the  result  of  ancient  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject of  human  life.  All  the  reflection  of  the  ancient  poets  on  the 
strange  eontrarities  in  human  fortunes,  on  the  prosperity  and  adver* 
sity  of  virtue  and  vice,  revealed  to  them  no  higher  law  than  "  fate, 
and  chance,  and  change."  Many  of  them,  therefore,  made  do 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  in  human  exist- 
ence, but  contented  tbemtelves  with  simply  portraying,  ia  vivid 
colors,  strong  passions  and  emotions.  In  Aeschylus  may  be  noticed 
an  attempt  to  solve  "  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth,"  and  to  deduce 
order  and  system  from  the  confused  elements  around  bira,  but  his 
attempt  did  tittle  mure  than  cast  a  shade  of  deeper  gloom  ovei  his 
writings,  lea^Hng  the  great  problem  still  uasulved. 

The  true  answer  is  in  the  revelation  of  the  Moral  Government  of 
the  Universe.  In  the  light  of  this  truth  the  ineonsistenciea  of  life 
are  reduced  to  order  and  system,  in  theiv  subserviency  to  God's  high 
and  holy  plans.  The  sufferings  of  life  are  no  longer  the  unaccount- 
able decrees  of  a  blind  and  hateful  destiny,  nor  the  capricious  acts 
of  changeful  fortune,  but  they  are  for  a  high  mora]  purpose,  for  a 
discipline  for  all  eternity.  The  gentle  spirit  of  Desdemoaa  breathes 
its  last,  unavenged  on  this  eailh  of  its  grievous  wrongs,  while  the 
"  damn'd  lago's  "  successful  intrigue  ruins  all  its  victims  ;  but  the 
very  sufieringa  of  Desdemona  work,  out  for  her  a  recompense  greater 
than  earth  can  give,  and  the  temporary  success  of  lago  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  the  fearful  reckoning  yet  to  come,  fiut  the  explana- 
tion of  life's  fortunes  is  not  the  highest  work  of  this  truth.  Insepar- 
able Jrom  it  is  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  God  who  is  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  Universe,  who  ia  not  the  subject  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  but  is  himself  the  representative  of  highest  l>enevo- 
lence,  justice  and  wisdom.  It  is  this  truth  which  has  given  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  to  the  imperfect  teachings  of  nature.     It  marks 

VOL.  XXIII,  26 
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out  the  broad  lio«  dividing  tin  from  holirtMS.  and  disdoBea  the 
sterital  motagoniam  between  tbem.  It  gives  us  an  infallible  standard 
of  right,  by  which  all  men  are  judged,  and  toward  n-hicb  all  rirtuM 
tend.     Of  this  the  ancienta  were  destitute. 

They  could  not  obtain  it  from  their  religion)  fur  their  Giods  were 
the  personifications  not  only  of  human  virtues,  but  uf  the  foulest  hu- 
man vices.  They  could  not  obtain  it  from  within,  for  evil  bad  dnwn 
its  latal  folds  around  every  idea  of  good  in  their  souls. 

Heoce  ancient  poetry  has  no  complete  characters.  The  moral 
ignorance  of  the  poet  forced  painful  weakness  or  open  vice  into  in- 
congruous association  with  the  noblest  virtue.  And  the  sas>e  ig- 
norance prevented  them  from  drawing  the  high  moral  lessons  iron 
the  working  of  the  lyiman  passions  which  it  has  become  the  mission 
of  modem  poetry  to  teach.  In  the  light  of  this  revelation  the  poet 
holds  up  for  our  admiration  the  lovely  character  of  a  Desdemona  or 
Cordelia  and  teaches  us  to  emalste  their  virtues,  to  abun  the  fttal 
weakness  of  a  Macbeth,  and  detest  the  utter  depravity  of  an  Iag& 
He  shows  the  lofty  virtues  on  which  the  characters  of  the  former  are 
grounded,  and  lays  bare  to  our  gaze  the  moral  deficiencies  wldck 
led  to  Macbetli's  easy  fall. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  Pagan  Poetry  is  the  utter  absence 
of  any  acknowledgment  of  humanity.  There  is  no  love  to  man  as 
man.  The  characters  of  the  ancient  drama  are  unnatural  from  their 
cold  selfishness.  Their  perfection  is  the  dead  perfection  of  a  statue 
rather  than  the  warmth  of  a  living  man.  The  Chriatian  religion  is 
a  religion  of  love.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man  are  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  its  teachings.  Love  to  Gtod  is  the  highest  form  of  worship ; 
for  "  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  Love  to  man  is  the  natorsl  re- 
sult, and  it  is  another  form  of  worship 

"  He  prayetb  belt,  wbo  toveth  best 
All  IMogi  botfa  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  Qod  who  loveth  ni. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

In  the  "  new  commandment "  was  first  asserted  the  dignity  of  mso. 
and  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  ;  and  this  has  made  Christian  Poetry 
ft  thing  for  all  men,  a  common  inheritance. 

The  poetry  of  humanity  !  It  la  dearer  to  every  human  heart  than 
the  grandest  epics  of  andent  days.  Bums  was  the  first  to  give  full 
expression  to  its  spirit.  In  the  extremeet  poverty  he  found  tb« 
worth  and  nobleness  which  are  dear  to  all. 
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Much  common  place  has  boea  written  about  bnmsnity ;  about  the 
dignity  of  man.  But  the  real  worth  of  the  spirit  of  bnmanity  is  far 
above  all  commonplace.  It  is  the  spirit  of  this  age.  In  life  it  is  the 
eleraUng  and  purifying  of  man,  in  poetry  the  expression  of  the  most 
ennobHng  feelings  of  the  heaT^— 

"  Tboaghts  that  make 
The  Lfe  of  souls — the  truths  for  whose  sweet  sake 
We  to  onrselTes,  and  to  our  Ood,  txe  dear." 

From  the  topic  of  Iotb  we  DBturally  come  to  Him  whose  life  waa 
loY&^who  so  loved  us  that  He  gave  himself  to  die  for  as.  The 
Lord  Jesus  has  given  to  the  world  in  His  life  and  death  an  example 
of  the  truest  heroiam  and  the  divinity  of  aufiering.  How  poor  and 
mean  is  the  story  of  Pxometheaa,  the  Pagan  benefactor!  Pity  at 
his  aufierings  is  lost  in  disgust  at  his  noisy  boastings,  bis  half  con- 
cealed sbrinkings,  his  impatience,  his  pride  and  stubbornness.  But 
He  "  who  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows  "  was  "  op- 
pressed and  afflicted,  yet  opened  not  his  mouth."  "  He  was  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  BO  he  opened  not  hie  month  "  The  noblest  silence  ever  re- 
corded I  Earth's  benefactors  have  ever  been  a  "  noble  array  of 
martyrs  "—but  the  world  never  knew  their  nobleness  'till  the  "  Lord 
of  all"  wore  His  crown  of  thorns! 

"  The  martyr's  Are  crown  on  the  brow 

Doth  Into  glory  bum ; 
And  tears  thai  from  love's  torn  heart  flow 
To  pearls  of  sj^rlt  tnra — 
Thongh  tronble-tried,  and  tortnre-tom 
The  Eingliest  Eiugs  are  crowTud  vith  thorn." 

Poetry,  seeking  for  the  truest  nobleness,  has  found  in  the  sublime 
BuSerings  of  our  Lord,  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  hero.    Suffering,  dread-  ' 
ed  by  the  andents  as  the  pitiless  scourge  of  ofTended  deity  has  be- 
come to  the  Cfarisdan  the  discipline  of  a  father  who  "  chasteneth 
whom  be  loYeth"— and  poetry  has  learned,  that 


The  last  great  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  which  we  shall  con- 
sider is  ita  Bpiritualtty.  The  religion  of  Psgauism  was  external  snd 
formal — a  thing  of  ceremony  and  show  ;  but  "  the  body  without  the 
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spirit  is  dead."  The  absolute  need  of  spiritual  worship  is  set  fonh 
ID  every  part  of  ihe  New  Testament — "  Ood  is  e  spirit  and  tbej 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The 
spiritual  element  has  opened  to  man  a  new  life, — the  fife  within, — 
the  world  of  the  soul ;  and  it  has  ^ven  to  poetrj  a  new  and  wrjder 
creation  than  the  old  one  of  sense.  Even  nature  herself  has  aesDmed 
B  new  aspect  under  the  teachings  of  the  spiritual.  She  is  best  un- 
derstodd  in  its  light.  We  no  longer  look  upon  her  as  the  dark  and 
uniutelligible  mistress  of  us  all ;  but  she  appears  to  ns  the  symbol  of 
things  to  come, — as  the  mice  of  God  speaking  to  us  eren  here  of 
beauties  and  glories  in  the  hereafter,  which  "eye  hath  not  Been." 

Ancient  poetry  was  objecuve.  It  gives  as  pictures  of  DSture— of 
external  life,  but  it  goes  no  further  than  the  outsidS)  and  the  deepest 
and  truest  is  not  yet  reached.  "  The  spirit  searchetli  all  ibingti ;  yea, 
eren  the  deep  things  of  God."  The  spirit  working  in  poetry  has 
disclosed  and  enlarged  the  world  of  human  sympathies,  thoughts 
and  passions,  giving  us  not  merely  the  representations  of  aiea  under 
the  influetice  of  intense  emotion  or  saSering,  but  conducting  us  into 
their  very  hearts.  Hence  modern  is  more  natural  than  ancient 
poetry,  for  it  is  nature  herself.  Nature  is  the  deepest  part  of  man. 
Sfaakspeare  seaiched  the  depths  of  his  own  soul  and  gires  the 
"  rarest  essence  of  all  human  thoughL"  He  lays  open  to  our  Tiew 
not  only  passions  and  emotions,  but  individual  characteristics  and 
propensities.  In  a  word,  He  dissects  the  soul  and  submits  human 
feeling  to  our  inspection.  Sbakspeare's  lesson  was  learned  from 
the  Gospel. 

From  it  he  learned  his  habits  of  FeBection  upon  the  working  of 
human  passion,  of  study  of  character,  and  of  aelf-communion,  which 
made  him 

— "  of  NstDK's  Inner  ahrlne  the  priest, 

Where  most  she  woib  when  we  perceire  her  least." 

Shakspeare  gave  its  suhjective  character  to  poetry.  Since  hit 
time,  men  have  studied  more  their  own  souls,  and  have  turned  their 
eyes  inwards  upon  the  mysterious  world  which  they  havefound  there. 
None  have  penetrated  so  far  as  be  into  those  dim  regions,  but  trutlu 
which  speak  to  every  heart  because  they  come  from  the  heart,  have 
been  the  reward  of  the  adventurers ;  and  poetry  has  been  enriched 
with  new  and  precious  stores  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Cbriatian  poetry  has  not  yet  attained  its  perfect  developement 
The  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  been  in  general  indirect  in  its  char- 
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acter,  acting  first  oo  society  and  then  on  the  poet.  Poets  as  a  clasa 
have  not  been  Christtatie,  but  merely  members  of  a  Christian  society. 
Tbey  have  not  drunk  from  tbe  fountains,  but  hare  quafied  from  the 
less  pure  waters  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  results  have  indeed  been  precious.  But  what  may  not  be 
boped  when  the  poet  has  experienced  alt  these  things,  and  when  as 
in  the  pious  days  of  Rome,  the  name  of  prophet  and  puet  are  syn- 
onymes  ;  when  he  shall  regard  his  office,  as  Milton  did,  not  for  mere 
entertainment  or  amusement,  but  as  "the  inspired  gifl  of  God,  of 
power  beside  tbe  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  unbind  and  cherish  in  a  great 
people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility,  to  alJay  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  mind  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tone." 


Smi0. 


0  Domos  prtestans,  abl  magni  et  smpli 
Titam  tgnnt  Iiele  «t  stndtunt  poliri, 
Cni  hvent  Hune ;  JnveDDm  patnma, 

Almaque  Blater, 
Splendid^  fsDua  Uld  siut  honores, 
Olorisqne  altra  tibl  liot  IkTOTCS, 
Teqoe  floreDtem,  sapiens  tuendl 

Serve  t  AtbNw. 
Filil  graU  Ubi  noB  canemns, 
Ante  magnornm  hie  ineinores  Tirorom, 
ArdnaqiM  ulmi  placido  loqanntnr 

Hocte  snsurni. 
Becolls  mnlUs  maneai,  dioqne 
Lanrea  (t'Ontem  niteas  corona, 
0  per  ntates  Celebris  ruCnn 

Mater  YalbsbtbI 
Coclilear  Itettun !  et  tlbl  nunc  agamns 
Oratias  mnltas,  Bol>olea  Yalensisl 
Deque  te  nostri  pneri  aadientes 

Emdientnr. 
Com  Fater  Tempos  fnerit  senilis 
Ipse,  resqne  onmes  aiias  ralna 
Cejlerit:  Tivas  rediTimm  in  flore 

CocaiiBUi  IsoansI 
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1  LIT  •ketohlng  od  the  hllliidB  one  ItrakthlcM  iaj  in  Juw, 
Witb  Um  rirer  lapdng  by  me,  like  the  Sowing  of  t  Uid», — 

Oood  old  Wwd,  tbftt  he^Tenlj  tnne. 
Bung  by  drowiy  choirs  of  a  Ssbb&th  kflemoon, — 
When  BaddeDlf  a  dinnew  crept  acroM  my  wearied  eyei. 
From  Ibe  gllBtnlDg  of  the  riTer,  or  the  glowing  of  tbe  eklea-7 

Bright  and  ctondleia  gninmer  akiea — 
And  Id  mj  bi^D  aa  eloodlen,  mingling  Ihaogliti  tiegaa  lo  rbs. 

Waa  it  real  and  an  earnest  ol  the  thing*  that  are  to  be  1 
Was  it  prophecy  or  (econd-aight — the  gin  that  came  to  me  7 

Wbb  the  riaion  giTeo  to  me 
i.  true  painting  of  amne  ttata  In  tbl*  dim  etcniltjl 
Or  did  a  ptiantom  ntock  me  with  a  aatan-like  device, 
Offeriog  only  alone*  and  rabblah  for  the  peail  of  coantka*  pik»— 

Seliing  at  a  fearful  price — 
DdII  Eartb-pictoTea  for  true  landacapea  of  the  heavenly  Faiadlael 

Be  It  falae  or  beatlflc — 'twaa  a  Tlaion  fair  to  view; 

Calmly  atretched  tlie  ■Inmbroni  Talloy  with  the  riTer  gliding  tlsti' — 

Oently,  geQtIy,  allding  thro' — 
Neath  a  towering  ciiS*  of  hemlock,  cedar,  monntain-plne  and  re*. 
On  the  bitber  bank  of  maplea,  ftamped  agalnat  the  riTer**  abeen, 
Hid  the  thmah-entangllng  siden,  clothed  tram  liead  to  foot  in  green,— 

Riutling  moanda  of  living  green — 
Full  of  light  and  hill  of  muric—aang  oweet  cboriatera  onaeeo. 

But  the  bleiaing  of  the  Tision  waa  a  warmth  within  mj  soul, 

Bnch  aa  cheered  the  homeaick  wanderer  in  that  winter  at  tbe  pole— 

Snch  as  cheered  fata  ginklng  aonl — 
When  along  tbe  Arctic  bfirlzon  he  aaw  the  red  ann  roll  I 
How  the  chill  of  old-time  darkneaa  in  the  aunahine  pawed  away  I 
How  tbe  hearU  of  ciew  and  «if)t*in  leaped  lo  meet  the  king,  long  d*T- 

Ah  I  a  warmer,  longer  day 
Dawned  npon  my  sleeping  senaea,  neath  that  riaion'a  bleased  sway! 

Close  betide  me  on  the  faUIatde,  with  the  old  (kmiUar  fltce. 

Sat  Bn  angel  I     Vea,  'twaa  abe,  who  had  slipped  thnn  my  embrace— 

Qone  to  Heaven  from  my  embrace — 
Three  long  aammer  anna  ago,  learing  Oud  to  take  her  place. 
Bleaa  His  name !  that  ttom  the  shadow  that  haa  awallowed  np  my  yonlb, 
From  its  flerce  and  black  despair  sbonld  he  wrought  that  blissful  cmb— 

That  now  ever-welcome  tmth —  , 

That,  fhim  ktr  lip*  once  was  uttered,  I  beliere  in  faith  and  aoothi 
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At  WB  aal,  Um  angel  Mid  to  me,  "Beloved,  thli  fresh  breeze 
Tbat  fans  oa,  U  tbe  air  ol  hearen;  and  all  these  waving  trees, 
On  the  hillcide,  and  the  hilli — tbe  monntaioa  and  tbe  Betu — 

The  deep,  dark,  turbulent  seas — 
Are  partt  of  beaveD ;  the  change  trora  earth  la  to  tbe  eje  that  m 
And  in  the  heart  that  nnderstanda  the  tale  they  tell  of  God. 
Onr  ^Irita  diaentliralled  with  tirelett  feet  ahall  tread  the  lod 

Of  the  New  Earth  forever  aod  for  aye! 
Hitum  ia  bnt  SartK  with  ita  evil  pnrged  away." 


Itanus. 

Wa  were  once  acquainted  with  a  man  who  took  it  into  bis  head 
to  name  alt  his  male  children  after  tbe  propheta,  beginning  with 
Isaiah,  and  taking  them  along  in  the  order  luiil  down  in  the  ecrip- 
tures.  When  last  heard  from,  he  had  gone  down  tbe  Hat  ao  far' as 
Haggai.  Now,  however  great  may  be  the  disposition  to  view  such 
a  circumstance  merely  in  tbe  light  of  a  good  jok»,  aoy  one,  who  re- 
flects at  all,  must  feel  indignant  at  so  gross  an  outrage  upon  those 
principles  of  beauty,  which  are  innate  iu  every  human  heart,  and  to 
some  extent  govern  tlie  actions  of  every  life.  It  certainly  seems  a 
matter  of  wonder,  that  parentSi  who  in  every  other  respect  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  welfare  of  their  of&pring,  and  manifest  tbe 
most  extreme  anxiety  for  their  happiness,  should  so  often,  from  pure 
thoughtleasnoas  or  indifference,  inflict  upon  them  names,  which  in 
after  years  will  be  a  constant  source  of  mortification.  For  all  the 
.  other  evils  and  misfortunes  of  our  condition,  there  is  some  allevia- 
tioDi  some  sweetness  to  counteract  the  gall.  An  ungainly  form,  ac- 
tive exercise  and  constant  care  may  make  graceful ;  ugly  features 
time  may  soften,  or  at  least  an  accidental  kick  fram  a  horse  may 
render  presentable  ;  a  sour  deposition  may  be  sweetened  by  a  care- 
fill  attention  to  the  principles  of  "sound  morality";  a  reputation 
once  lost,  years  of  laborious  self  denial  and  blameless  conduct  may 
restore ;  for  the  pangs  of  love,  matrimony  is  a  sure  and  speedy  reme- 
dy ;  and  from  a  scolding  wife,  death  will  at  some  time  relieve  the 
troubled  heart.  But  it  is  not  so  with  an  ill-aouoding  name.  Atten- 
tion cannot  make  it  beautiful ;  time  cannot  soften  it  into  grace,  Ti<^t 
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accident  render  it  attractive ;  morality  cannot  improve  it,  matrimonj 
changes  it  vritb  only  the  half  of  creation  ;  and  worst  of  all.  death, 
which  frees  us  from  all  other  things  of  eaitb,  frees  us  not  from  it. 
It  hangs  upon  a  man's  footsteps,  like  a  double  shadow,  preceding 
him  wherever  he  goes,  following  him  wherever  he  has  gone.  It 
dogs  him  through  innumerable  aliatei,  and  clings  to  him  in  spite  of 
the  decisions  ot  courts  and  legislatures.  And  even  when  his  spirit 
has  passed  awajt  all  that  in  large  'letters  is  carved  upon  his  tumb- 
atone.  all  that  remains  to  tell  the  great  majority  of  mankind  that  be 
ever  hud  a  real  existence,  is  his  name.  It  is  a  friend  or  an  enemy, 
that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,  for  living  he  cannot  escape  it, 
and  dead,  it  continues  to  endure,  the  only  lasting  proof  that  he  bu 
once  beer. 

Originally,  names  consisted  of  but  one  word,  which  itself  often 
expressed,  as  in  the  Iliad,  the  predominance  of  some  petwmal  qual- 
ity. But  as  every  people  increased  in  number,  the  grand  object  for 
which  they  were  used,  the  distinguishing  an  imlividual  from  those  of 
his  own  race,  family  or  country,  rendered  their  fiirther  muItiplJca- 
tino  necessary.  This  gradual  change  can  be  tiaceil  in  the  history  of 
almost  every  civilized  nation.  Instead  of  the  simple  designation  of 
the  person,  like  Remulus  or  Remus,  the  Human  of  the  latter  days 
of  the  Republic  had  begun  to  carry  around  with  him  a  bundle  of 
nomens,  cognomens,  praenomens  and  adnomens.  The  individuality 
of  tbe  man  himself  was  almost  lost  in  such  an  assemblage  of  words 
as  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  Aemilianus  Minor  or  Marcus  For- 
cius  Cato  Censnrinus  Sapiens.  This  same  tendency  alsu  appean 
in  the  history  of  the  European  nations,  particularly  those  of  the 
Teutonic  race.  Instead  of  tho  plain  Otto,  Ludwig  or  Friedricb  of 
the  early  Dukes  of  Germany,  we  have  now  the  sounding  title  of 
aonie  petty  landgrave,  the  length  of  whose  name  is  in  an  exact  inverse  - 
ratio  to  tbe  extent  of  bis  possessions.  Instead  of  the  Alfred  or 
Ethelred  of  oar  Saxon  ancestors,  we  can  now  boast  of  more  than 
one  such  a  collectinn  of  appellations,  as  is  owned  by  Mr.  &.  P.  It- 
James,  who,  as  the  poet  very  truly  remarks. 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  Cbriu- 
ian  names  are  neglected  almost  altogether,  or  certainly  are  very 
rarely  used.     We  content  ourselves  with  miserable  Hebrew  detig- 
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nadon,  while  eome  of  the  fiaest  of  the  Sazon  and  Nnrman  appear 
scarcely  anywhere,  save  in  print,  Ku  one,  who  has  not  examined 
the  subject,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  large  number  of  fine-aounding 
■ppellatinns  belonging  to  our  language,  of  the  Tery  existence  of 
which  he  is  probably  ignorant.  A  thorough  rerorm  is  needed  in 
this  particular.  As  Wesley  did  not  believe  the  devil  should  have 
all  the  good  tunes,  so  we  are  most  decidedly  averse  to  the  novels 
having  all  the  good  names. 

It  might  be  a  matter  for  diacussicm,  whether  a  man's  destiny  is  at 
bII  affected  by  hi»  name.  Wlietfaer  it  be  true  or  not,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  doubted  that  our  feelings  towards  any  one,  of  whom  we 
are  entirely  ignorant,  are  strangely  influenced  in  his  favor  or  dis- 
favor, according  as  his  name  falls  pleasantly  or  harshly  upon  the 
ear.  It  is  bard  to  link  the  idea  of  greatness  to  an  ill-sounding  appel- 
lation. Nor  is  this  a  mere  vulgar  prejudice ;  at  least  it  is  not  a 
prejudice  peculiar  to  vulgar  minds,  since  many  of  the  most  gifVed 
intellects  have  been  under  its  influence.  "  Don't  Nicoderaus  bim  into 
nothing,"  was  the  very  quaint  but  suggestive  remark  of  Elia  in  a 
letter  to  oneof  faisfrieods,  who  bad  juat  been  blessed  with  an  addition 
to  his  family.  Metastasio  called  one  of  his  operas  It  Sb  Pastor, 
"  The  chief  iocident,"  he  says,  "  is  the  restitution  of  Sidun  to  the 
lawful  heir;  a  prince,  with  such  a  hypocfaondiiac  name,  that  he 
would  have  diiigraced  the  title-page  of  any  piece.  Who  would  have 
been  able  to  hear  an  opera  entOied  L'AddolonimoT"  Byron  also 
expressed  this  universal  fiseling  in  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  when  he  spake  in  the  fallowing  manner  of  a  Bristr)l  book- 
seller, who  had  published  an  epic  with  "  lines  forty  thousand,  cantos 
twenty-five;" 

"  Ob  1  AmiM  Cottle ! — Phcebns  I  nbat  s  name 
To  fill  Lbe  Bpe&king  trump  of  fntare  fame  I" 

Willis,  also,  in  a  tale  of  bis  College  life,  implies  his  opinion  in  a 
remark  in  regard  to  one  of  his  GlasHroatee.  '■  If  Job  had  rejoiced  tn 
a  more  euphonious  name,"  he  says,  "  I  should  have  bought  a  criti- 
cism in  some  review,  and  started  him  fairly  as  a  poet.  But '  Job 
Smith  !'^' Poems  by  Job  Smith  !'— It  would  never  do  1  If  he  wrote 
like  a  seraph,  and  printed  the  book  at  his  own  expense,  illustrated 
and  illuminated,  and  half  a  crown  tn  each  person  that  would  take 
one  away,  the  critics  would  damn  him  all  the  same!  Really  one'i 
father  and  mother  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  fur  1" 

VOL.  xxiii.  27 
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Novels  ar«  also  a  good  test  of  the  uDiveraalitj  of  this  feeling. 
Call  it  a  eiliy  prejudice  or  what  you  will,  yet  no  one  likes  by  any 
means  qo  well  the  hero  or  heroine,  who  posseaaee  a  name,  which  his 
taste  at  once  pronounces  inelegant.  Something  is  fett  to  be  wanting 
in  such  a  case  to  the  sentiment  of  satisfaction,  which  otherwise  we 
would  have  experienced.  For  it  is  opposed  to  those  ideas  of  beauty 
and  fitness,  which  are  as  universal  as  the  race,  and  which  instinctiFcly 
seek  in  all  facts  and  real  evenu,  anil  demand  in  all  ideal  conception* 
as  near  an  approach  to  perfection  as  possible. 

And  in  this  connection,  it  certainly  does  seem  singular,  to  say  the 
least,  that  in  any  list  of  great  men,  especially  in  any  list  of  great 
poets,  there  are  so  few  names,  which  are  not  beautiful.  The  Eof;- 
lish  render  will  at  once  recall  to  mind  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Shir- 
ley, Massinger,  Congreve,  Campbell,  Coleiidge,  Sheltey,  Byron, 
Tennyson  and  a  vast  number  of  others.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  this  is  a  rule  which  cannot  be  made  uniTcraal.  It  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  the  greatest  of  England's  philosophers  was  Bacon, 
and  the  most  genial  of  her  essayists  was  Lamb.  It  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten that  in  the  list  of  Scotland's  literary  men,  Hogg  occupies  no  ob- 
scure position.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  most  polished  atid 
perfect  of  American  poets  was  dignified  by  Punch  with  the  title  of 
the  Protracted  Fellow.  There  is  surely  in  these  cases  no  greater 
anomaly,  than  to  see  in  the  name  of  a  man,  now  universally  admitted 
to  be  at  the  head  of  modern  English  novel  writers,  one  of  the  most 
vulgar  ezclamationfl  to  be  found  in  our  language. 

As  another  class  is  soon  to  leave  us  forever,  we  will  lay  down  for 
the  benefit  of  aspirants  for  the  silver  cup,  three  rules,  which  are  the 
combined  result  of  the  practical  experience  of  others,  tested  and 
confirmed  by  our  own  observation.  We  commence  with  one,  now 
happily  as  well-known  as  an  adage,  and  for  the  violation  of  which 
heavy  penalties  should  be  imposed. 

I.  Never  name  ytmr  child  after  yours^.  It  defeats  the  very  object 
for  which  a  name  Is  given,  that  of  distinguishing  those  of  the  same 
family  from  each  other.  Moreover  a  Jr.  attached  to  a  name  is  sl- 
waya  a  ridiculous  and  ungraceful  appendage. 

II.  Never  be  seduced  into  giving  your  chUd  a  HArea  nain^  From 
the  action  of  this  rule,  it  is  perhaps  just  to  except  a  single  one,  which 
belongs  to  females ;  but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said,  that  of  all 
names  these  are  the  most  ungraceful  and  inelegant,  and  should  be 
banished  by  the  present  generation  from  good  society. 
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III.  Never  name  your  child  after  a  celAraled  man.  It  involves  a 
very  quealtoaable  compliment  to  the  iDdividual  supposed  to  be  hon- 
ored, and  moreover  is  apt  to  suggest  un&vorable  comparisoDS. 


'^ttda  fTaUima. 
No.  ir. 

THE  STtntSNI  TB  THE  TENT. 

acEMB — NORTH   HIDDLK, 


SCENE  I, — FouTihfiooT — HaU  and  Stairvay  ovarjlomng  teith  Stuettnt* — Om* 
of  the  Junior*  it  dtetei  Major-  Oentral,  and  out  of  tht  StniorB,  Srigaditr. 

Mai-Gek. — Comrades,  Allies  and  Veterans  of  1854  :  The  regula- 
tions under  wliich  we  are  to  act  are  laws  enacted  by  our  fore-fathers, 
at  a  time  when,  as  now,  the  Indians  seemed  entering  into  a  "  gene- 
ral combination  to  extirpate  the  English."  (Reads  ftom  the  tlie  New 
Haven  Records.)  "  Att  a  general  court,  April  3d.  1644,  itis  ordered, 
that  every  male  from  16  yeares  olde  to  '60,  within  this  jurisdiction,  be 
furnished  forthwith  with  a  gun,  a  Bword,  a  pound  of  powder,  four 
pounds  of  pistol  bullets,  or  twenty-four  bullets  fitted  for  every  gun, 
and  BO  continue  from  time  to  time." 

"It  is  ordered,  that  tho  fourth  part  of  the  trayoed  band  shall  come 
iopuiHc  worthip  at  the  beating  of  the  uamd  drum,  with  their  arms 
complete." 

"  It  19  ordered,  the  night  shall  be  divided  into  three  watches.  In 
case  nf  danger  the  sentinell  shall/yT-flOwe^iWi." 

The  first  watch  will  be  set  at  9  o'clock,  when  let  every  man  be 
"  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs."     (Conticuerunt  omnes.) 

Chief  of  the  ENGtHGESS. — The  quarters  assigned  to  the  several 
regiments  are  :  To  the  58tb,  59th,  and  60th,  the  lower  floors  ;  the 
fourth  will  be  occupied  by  the  volunteers  bb  a  reserve.  (Deafening 
jeers.) 

Exeunt. 
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BCBKB  l.—Firtt  Jhor^TodM   and   TVmivr  for  Barritading.    Mtmeni  &- 
gint*ri — S»t*r  Qtn^aU. 

Maj-Gen. — Aye,  make  them  strong,  that  tbey  to  all  tbe  legiuu 
leaguei],  yield  not.  These  walla  ere  bow  have  stood  the  test  againal 
tbe  "  thunder-threat  "  of  cannon. 

Chicp  op  ENfliNEEBB.--(Interrapting)  Thunder-threat  1  A  can- 
non ipiked  wakes  not  the  lightning's  voice. 

Bbio-Geh. — But  make  them  strong;  lest  these  old  doorai  each 
lOTtwhed  from  'Ojt  each  several  hinge,  may  open  to  the  enemy. 

Chief. — Deep  is  driven  every  bolt,  and  moveleas  every  bar  ;  »o, 
sooner  this  time- tested  pile  shall  fall  than  these  old  iron-covered  doors 
give  way. 


aClS%ll.SetoKdfiooT—Stiidy-t<au.  LanduS>lMt~ari*ra>laulcflli*6M, 

Col. — Landis,  have  you  heard  the  last  advices  ? 

Lam.— Yea,  from  my  "  Division  Officer,"  who  suggested  I'd  better 
"  study  up." 

Col. — No,  but  from  the  scouts.  The  rumors  coincide ;  all  center 
in  the  certainty  of  attack  to-night!  And  history  tells  an  era  just  be- 
yond the  "  memory  of  men  now  living."  that  is  to  the  enemy  an  ex- 
ample, and  to  us  a  warning  of  certain  war. 

Lam. — Fortunam  Priami  cantaho  et  iiobile  bellum.  "  Parturiunt 
montes  et  naecitur  ridiculus  mus  !" 

Col. — You  know  the  order  and  the  hour.  Let  the  "  iDvtncibla 
Foot"  be  in  line.  Exit. 

Lah. — (Soliloquizing.)  Confound  this  hub-buh  1  Coafound  diis 
Airian,  confusion  worse,  confounded  I  No  furlough  on  the  morrow ! 
The  Pruf.  considers  the  taking  of  Tyre  more  important  than  the  de- 
struction of  North  Middle. 

BnUr  EdBet. 

Hal.—"  a  horse !  a  horse ! !     My  kingdom  for  a  horse !  1 1" 
Lax.~A  Colt  t 

Hal.— No.  (Displaying  two.)  I  have  a  pair;  but  a  pony;  army 
morning's  recitation  will  be  deddedly  toiit. 
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Lam. — ^  Ya-a-a-h !  That  load  is  akiu  in  one  you  perpetrated 
upou  the  Latia  tutor,  freshman  year,  when  you  plead  the  "Livy 
complaint,"  as  an  excuse  for  absence  from  recitation.  You'd  better 
reserve  your  loads  for  the  enemy.  lan't  your  divisioD  io  advance  of 
ours  in  the  "  expedition  V  Read  to  me  this  lesson,  and  I  promise 
you  a  ride  through  "  Germany." 

Sxeuntamia. 
ACT  HI. 

8CEKE  I.— Third  floor— Hortt  PiMtoU^OoU't  Piitdt—BiMgtrt—Biattt— 
BomtM—Hm  Mnldaig  BiilUtM. 

FiBBT  Voice. — Have  we  ammunition  enough  for  the  night  1 
Second  Voice. — No.    Stanley  will  you  procure  some  more  poW' 
der  1  Exit  Stanley. 

FiBST  Voice.— 

The  barbuiui  came  davrn  like  a  wolf  oa  the  cIms, 
And  hia  cohoru  were  gleamlDg  In  fltuuiel  and  brau; 
And  the  ibeeo  of  his  (roiDp — 

Secohd  Voice.— (Interrupting.)  Might  have  been  the  last  trump 
to  some  of  us,  if — 

Eniar  Stanliy. 
Sta. — (Out  of  breath.)! — could'nt— find  the — dust  of  death — but 
here's  a— -brace  of  pistols. 

FiBST  VoicB. — Afa !  T  take  I  (And  all  take) 
Here's  to  Alma  Mater, 
Drink  it  down  I 
Second  Voice. — 

Here's  to  Alma  Mat«r, 
Drink  it  down  I 
Al*.— 

Here's  to  Alma  Mater, 
And  defeat  to  all  win  hate  her, 
Drink  it  dawn  1  drink  it  down '. 
Drink  it  down !  down !  1  down  1 1 1 

Snttr  Aid-dt-Ctunp. 
Aid.— YoD  have  orders  from  bead  quaiters  to  form  in  line  imme- 
diately. 

Exmiu  otimei. 
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SCENE  n.—Finink  jUmr—Oroupi  of  RecruiU. 

Leadkr.— AsBOciated  eoldien  :  We  are  fre^  recruits;  tbatoop- 
pofle*  a  want  of  discipline.  But  we  are  Tolunteers ;  tbat  warrant! 
bravery.  We  have  not  yet  extinguisbed  ourselves  by  any  mighty 
and  inglorious  acfaievemeot,  but  a  great  celibacy  awaits  us.  Wben, 
with  the  mighty  telescope  of  history,  1  take  a  "  retrospective  view  of 
futurity."  methinka  I  see  the  shadus  of  posterity  hovering  over  us 
with  a  halo  of  laurel,  whose  green  leaves  shall  flourish  through  the 
countless  revolutions  of  the  universe,  till  the  ponderous  pendulom 
of  the  great  clock  of  creation  shall  cease  to  wag,  its  unwieldy  wheels 
to  move,  and  its  diurnal  dial-plate  to  mark  the  flight  of  yean. 
[Meantime  the  men  have  follen  asleep.] 

Enter  Aid-4t-Camp. 

Aid. — (Addressing  the  leader.)  It  la  the  hour  of  the  second  watch. 
Dispatch  immediately  two  platoons  to  relieve  the  guard. 

Seueakt. — (Stirring  among  "  the  fiery  mass  of  living  valot  roll- 
iDg  on  the  floor.")    "  Rise,  or  Yale  forever  falls !" 


8CENB  l.—Th*  AUUd  Tattiuiant  in  Battatiim—OtneralwMU  infrimt  mtk 
kit  Staff  {itg>jM>$td  iob* a  TdU~Bangtr.) 

Gen  .^-Soldiers,  the  movements  of  the  enemy  indicate  an  attack 
about  the  third  watch ;  and  tbat  you  may  be  in  gw>d  ^iritt  then,  I 
would  recommend  that  you  have  recourse  immediately  to  your  jec- 
eral  guartert  to  procure  refreshments.     (Cheers.) 

EmaU. 

SCENE  n.—¥arqiii€—qfictTi. 

Gen. — How  do  those  in  authority  look  upon  this  unfortunate  afiair  I 
Will  they  justify  the  students  J 

Aid— -Of  course  they  will.  Xo  one,  unprejudiced,  can  avoid  the 
conviction  that  the  firing  was  not  only  justifiable  but  commendable. 
The  first  pistol  was  fired  in  the  air,  and— 

Gem.— And  that  was  a  signal  for  the  rest.  However  commend' 
able  may  be  the  motives  of  the  one  that  fired  first  be  committed  s 
great  iudiscretion. 
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Aid. — Od  the  contrary,  it  was  tfae  cuolest  discretion.  Give  an 
angry  man  the  soft  answer  that  turns  away  wrath ;  let  him,  after 
aeeming  conciliated,  suddenly  change  his  tune,  thundering  a  cui'se 
upon  yoU|  and  brandishing  a  heavy  iron  over  your  headi  and  I  im- 
agine that  even  you  would  scarcely  be  cool  with  all  your  general- 

Obm^— I  called  it  indiscretion  only  because  it  called  out  the  other 

Aid. — The  one  who  first  fired  is  not  answerable  fijr  that.  If  he 
were,  he  should  be  reworded.  For  the  firing  altogether  viras  for  us 
most  timely  and  opportune.  If  I  had  been  present  at  the  affray,  I 
should  consider  that  I  owed  lasting  gratitude  to  those  who  did  it. 

Q-EK. — Yes,  but  is  it  necessary  that  any  should  have  been  present  1 

Aid. — They  could  not  avoid  passing  where  they  did.  To  have 
gone  around  by  Elm  Street,  so  far  out  of  the  way,  would  have  been 
construed  as  cowardice,  that  would  encourage  insult,  and  that  would 
cause  an  encounter  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  this.  And  besides, 
our  fellows  did  not  stop  until  they  were  on  College  grounds ;  and 
those  who  went  back,  did  so  to  explain,  and  if  possible  to  effect  a 
conciliation. 

Brio. — Will  your  fellows,  in  case  of  an  examination,  pursue  the 
policy  pursued  in  1854,  and  "decline  to  answer  1" 

Aid.— No  other  policy  would  be  safe.     Although  the  law  mu3t 
justify  those  who  fired,  yet  they  would  be  daily  in  danger  from  cow- 
ardly attacks,  as  long  as  they  remained  in  Yale. 
[SingiDg  in  the  upper  hall.] 
■    "  Edite,  bibite,  collegiales." 

Gkh. — That  singing  must  cease  ! 

Brio.—You  agree  with  the  firemen  then  ? 

Gek. — No,  they  took  offence  at  the  words  of  the  song,  "  We'll 
protect  and  drfend  thee."  But  it  seems  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
the  present  occasion. 

Brio. — What,  the  protection  and  defence  I 

Gbn.— No,  the  singing  j 

Aid. — So  far,  from  that  to  tne,  it  seems  the  index  of  the  deepest 
feeling.     No  mind  could  endure  longer  the  tension  that  ours  have 
for  the  last  three  days.     Give  us  a  song— a  song— anything ! 
f  All  sing.] 
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aOSQ.—Air,  goialU. 

8[Dg,  Oh  BiDg  TkleotlAiu 

AlDUi  Mater'i  fame ; 
A»  ere  while,  foreTer 

Be  tbe  magic  watcb-word 

To  allure  our  youth 

Oq  tlinrnphantly  to  truth. 
Let  the  aouDdlag  cbonu, 

While  of  her  we  iiiDg, 
Throimh  elm-fretted  archaa 

Ri»  and  ring 
Till  the  tree*  like  harp-strings, 

Trembling  to  the  Btratn 
SkTward  Mod  the  glad  icIVain. 

CHOxm, — Bright  is  ber  glory; 
Bright  may  it  be! 
Light  of  Colnmbia'e  land  to  the ; 
Garland  then  the  great  Damu^ 
Round  her  honored  brf>w, 
Keep  ber  fame  aa  bright  as  now. 
EhUt  Mmtngtr. 
He  whUpers  a  fow  buiried  words  to  the  General,  who palM,  rues 
and  aiiDOuncea  in  a  buaky  voice,  that  "  a  student  ia  shot !" 
Alb.- (Huakily  and  hurriedly.)  Whol  Where  1    WbenI  Howl 
Meaa.— (In  the  other  entry  with  a  pistol.)    But  you  remember 
Coftpee  Bays  "  a  good  shot  is  either  the  person  who  shoots  or  the 
eflect  of  the  shot ;"  but  Uiia  is  one  of  that  kind  whicb  the  logical 
Pmfesaor  termed  "  a  bad  shot." 

[General  frowns ;  bis  staff  riaa  with  his  anger,  and  messenger 
eraporates.] 

[Report  of  a  Sharpe  without] 
Oex. — Who  hold  the  third  watch  1 
Aid — They  are  Engineers.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.— In  front  flf  North  Middl»-~On«ofthtvaickingrtal  trtpidaiiai, 
txplaxning  ike  Jiring  lo  thi  Qgictr  of  t\i  Ouard — Snitriat  pacing  on  tAt 

Excited  Sbntrt.— The  firing  was  accidental  sir.  I  saw  a  darlt 
form  adrandng  from  among  the  trees,  and  I  challenged  him  with 
"  Who  comes  there  !"  He  said  "a  friend."  And  I  answered,  "ad- 
vance aud  give  an  account  of  yoorself  I" 
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Orp, — Give  aDaecoant  oryoursfllfl    Yoa  mean  give  the  counteiv 
rign. 

Sen. — JoBt  as  he  came  up  m;  gun  went  off,  and — tlra  efaot  ratded 
in  the  tower  of  die  chapel. 

[Prayer  bell  rings.]  Exmnt. 

ACT  V. 

BCSSJS  l.—On&'/ourik  of  t\e  StwUnU  Xtuttning  to  Ohapd  4ow%  Ou  liaif. 

SCENE  II. — ("Traniferred"— from  Oxford— "  by  poeUc  licenM.") 

"  Now  ihiiM  the  qilrea  heiwsUi  the  pily  mooo, 
And  Ihronsh  North  Middle  peace  and  lilence  reign ; 

Bare  where  some  fiddler  Bcrapea  a  drowsy  tone. 
Or  copious  trawls  Inspire  a  Jovial  strain. 

SaTs  tlMt  in  yonder  cobweI>-mantled  room, 

Where  Ilea  a.  itodent  in  profound  repoae, 
Oppressed  with  ale,  wide  echoes  through  the  gloom 

The  drooiog  music  of  his  Tocal  nose. 

Wlthfai  thoae  walls,  wliere  throagh  tbe  glimmering  sliade. 

Appear  thdr  I>ooks  in  many  a  monlderiag  beqii 
Each  In  his  narrow  bed  till  breakfest  laid. 

The  peaceful  fellows  of  tbe  Coltege  sleep." 


Wz  do  not  propose  to  give  ttiis  Magazine  a  lugubrious  character 
hj  dealing  extensively  in  eolemn  subjects,  and  had  not  anticipated 
that  both  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  "Lrr."  under  our  ad- 
ininietration,  would  treat  of  graves.  But,  strolling,  a  few  days  ago, 
into  the  cemetery,  we  recollected  that  somewhere  in  that  city  of  the 
dead — a  city  within  a  city,  where  everything  sleeps  and  rests  for- 
ever, while  life  ebbs  and  flows  tumultuously  all  around — a  plot  of 
ground  is  devoted  to  student  use. 

Inasmncb  as  we  ourselves  knew  nothing  of  the  character  and  ap- 
pearance of  things  thereabouts,  we  proceeded  forthwith  to  inspect 

VOL.  zzm.  28 
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tbe  premuea.  And  iaasmuch  u  atndents  at  large  are  deciiiedly  de- 
ficient in  inforinatioD  on  so  exclusively  a  atudent  subject,  «  report 
of  first  impreaaiona  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

As  we  stood  under  the  old  arcb-wsy  entrance,  it  occurred  to  u, 
to  b«  sure,  tbat  ue  hare  no  friends  emung  ihoso  who  lie  in  tbe  stn- 
deot  plot.  No  fresh  mound-heap  has  been  thrown  np  there  for 
yeora.  And  we,  therefore,  have  no  immediate  interest  in  tbe  spot 
or  its  tenant  raonuinenta.  But,  as  common  children  of  one  Alms 
Mater,  it  is  our  pride  and  boa«  to  claim  a  connection  with  "the 
great  men  who  have  been  here  before  ua;"  aod,  in  like  manner, 
men  who  have  died  here,  haie  left  hallowed  memories  fur  al)  of 
UM,  tho'  we  knew  them  not.  Whoerer,  too,  haa  beeo  bunked  awty 
in  old  ijouth  Middle,  as  we  hsTe,  shut  up  in  the  gloomy  center  of 
that  jolly  old  building— bow  many  a  jolly  exterior  has  a  black,  bot- 
low  heart! — away  from  sunlight  and  comfort,  sick  and  alone- 
can  draw  near  that  student  burying  ground  with  sometbiug  like 
sympathy  tor  the  poor  fellows  who  must  have  gone  thro'  just  snch 
experience,  before  tbeir  classmates  carried  them  out  to  that  other 
more  lonely  spot. 

So  thinking,  we  turned  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  making 
our  way  along  a  quiet  walk  where  dancing  sbado^vs  give  life  and 
animation  even  to  tbe  home  of  the  dead,  came  upon  the  object  of 
our  search.  The  spot  is  easily  recognized.  First,  by  tbe  general 
air  of  dilapidation  and  neglect  which  hangs  around  it,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  tidy  freshness  of  nMghboring  lots.  And,  secondly,  by  the 
classical  modelling  of  the  monuments.  Mathematical  cnbes  are  cap- 
ped with  cinereal  urns,  one  or  two  sarcophagi  surmount  Profeasors 
graves,  and  nondescript  marbles  aapport  ancient  vestal  Umpa  in 
which  tbe  soul-flame  of  Immortality  keeps  steadily  burning.  Dwarf- 
ed roosa-sprigs  cling  to  the  cruvbllog  old  stones  as  the  thoughts  and 
affections  of  scattered  claaamates  cling  to  tbe  memory  of  the  long 
crumbled  dust  underaeatb;  andthetall,  precocious  grass,  even  now 
iu  the  spring-time  of  vegetation,  droops  its  sorrowing  head  over  the 
resting  place  of  the  youthful  dead. 

Where  crowded  classmates  once  stood,  where  strong  men  once 
wept,  as  tbe  minister's  voice  consigned  to  earth  all  tbat  was  lell  of 
a  hopeful,  buoyant  comrade,  where  "in  the  bush  that  followed  the 
prayer,"  hearts  were  chilled  and  tbe  life-blood  curdled  by  the  dull 
rattle  of  the  cofitn — how  different  the  scene  now!  Tbe  stump  of 
an  old  willow  does  the  weeping,  two  or  three  tatteied  lilac  bushes 
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stand  arounf]  aa  raauroerd,  while  a  couple  of  ragged  ash  trees  cast 
a  p04ir  apology  for  kiodly  shade,  upon  the  graves. 

Walking  thioagh  the  enclosure,  we  could  not  but  ootice  the  style  <rf 
inscriptions  used — a  style  cbaracteristic  of  yniiiig  men  and  students. 
Among  twenly-firo  tombstones,  not  one  contains  a  Terse  from  scrip- 
ture~— Bud  only  one,  a  paraphrase.  While  the  brilliancy  of  the  dead 
nan's  career  in  this  life  is  mentioned  in  almost  every  instance,  a 
future  is  referred  to  hut  three  times.  Stereotyped  expressions  of 
"regard,"  "  esteem,"  "respect  and  admiration"  greet  you  at  every 
turn,  fiequently  assuring  posterity  that  the  deceased  was  "endowed 
with  a  fine  understanding,  which  be  had  assiduously  and  successliilly 
cultivated,"  oi^— done  into  Latin — "alta  mente  praediius,  erudttione 
omnigena  imbutus,  urbanitate  saaTiasima;"  while,  in  not  a  single 
case,  is  a  student  spoken  of  as  a  Christian — as  religiously  diapoeed 
— ur  as  an  exerciser  of  Cbristtan  influence  among  his  associates. 

Now,  it  cannot  but  have  been  that  some  few  of  those  whu  are 
buried  there  were  known  for  other  than  bead-qualities,  or  even  than 
heart-qualities — if  by  this  latter  expression  we  mean  sometbing 
more  than  a  merely  sociable,  jolly,  rollicking  disposition.  Of  twen- 
ty-five death-scenes  at  such  long  intervals,  there  must  have  been 
some,  where  Christianity  gave  hope  to  the  dying,  and  consolstioa 
to  the  mourning.  And  why  not  say  sol  Surely  the  dead  man  must 
have  wished  it.  And  were  we  his  friend,  we  should  rest  content 
with  nothing  else.  Monumental  inscriptions  eerye  no  useful  end 
whatever,  unless  they  give  important  information  to  a  stranger,  or 
recall  true  life-traits  to  a  friend.  Now,  the  most  obvious  and  only 
really  important  question  which  comes  to  mind,  as  one  looks  at  a 
grave,  is:  "how  is  it  with  his  soul  7"  The  stranger  asks  it,  the  frieud 
asks  it ;  and  if  nothing  is  said  to  this  point,  all  might  have  been  left 
unsaid.  Where  brevity  is  an  object,  let  the  inscription  be  striking, 
inspiring,  suggestive  of  great  thoughts.  If  there  is  any  hope  that 
"  all  is  well  with  bis  soul,"  wby,  let  us  know  it,  rather  than  put  into 
Urge  capitals,  as  the  snle  inscription,  such  an  abominably  milk-aud- 
water  flourish  as,  "  this  monument  was  erected  by  his  classmates  as 
a  token  of  legard  and  affection." 

We  characterized  the  stylo  of  inscriptions  as  peculiar  to  young 
men  and  students.  Of  young  men,  because,  engrossed  in  such  a  life 
as  we  here  lead,  knowing  almost  nothing  of  sorrow,  nothing  of 
weariness  of  the  world,  nothing  of  heart-sickness  and  self- dissatis- 
factions-bat strong  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  confident  of  a  bright 
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future — ws  are  prone  to  oTerlook  tbe  djing  man's  only  consoladoa, 
and  to  record  only  tfaoae  traits  which  made  him  companionable. 
And,  as  stndents,  we  are  naturally  worafaippera  of  intellect.  We 
come'  to  college  to  cultivate  mind,  we  guage  men  by  a  nnnd- 
■undard,  and,  even  on  the  tombstone,  take  pains  to  settle,  first  of  all 
a  man's  claim  to  talent  and  mental  atrengtb — to  Tecord  his  success 
as  a  student.  This  decided,  we  consider,  next,  tbe  sociality  io  bb 
compontioD.  , 

Now,  when  an  indiTtdasl  erects  a  monument  and  writes  inscrip- 
tiona,  he  can  speak  bis  own  feelings — if  a  true  heart-friendship  has 
grown  up  between  the  dead  and  big  historian,  the  latter  knows  how 
to  delineate  tbe  strong  points  in  bis  character,  whereby  be  learnt  to 
appreciate  him — can  speak  forcibly  about  tbe  heart,  from  tbe  heart. 

But  DO  one  man  has  more  than  two  or  three  such  friends ;  one 
hundred  cannot  possibly  stand  in  any  such  relation  to  him,  even 
when  so  closely  drawn  together  as  here  in  college. 

And,  consequently,  when  Common  Coancila,  like  class  meetings, 
erect  a  monument  and  undertake  to  draw  a  character,  tbe  reeultant 
is  insipid  and  superficial;  inscriptions  on  public  monuments,  pot 
there  by  public  bodies,  always  are  soperficial.  As  classniatee.  we 
all  fight  together  in  mind,  contests,  and,  thus  learning  each  others 
mental  powers,  can  speak  of  thent  with  a  prospect  of  doing  justice. 
But,  when  tbe  same  common  council  classmeelings  speak  of  beait- 
qualtues,  they  iuFariably  measure  a  man  by  bis  rollicking  jollity — 
the  true  depth  uf  bis  character  never  is  reached.  "  Easyman," 
perhaps,  receives  his  due,  because  being  all  things  and  the  same 
thing  to  all  men,  anybody  and  everybody  can  describe  fum  equally 
well.     But  "  Easyman's"  &te  in  this  respect,  is  peculiar. 

The  young  man,  therefore,  is  swallowed  up  id  the  student;  and 
Christianity  being  lost  sight  of  in  intellect-worsbip,  not  a  cross  nor 
ether  symbol  of  christian  worship— not  one  verse  from  scripture — 
can  be  found  in  the  college  burial  ground.  While  even  our  heart- 
natures,  so  highly  caltivated  by  college  friendships,  are  inadequately 
drawn,  because  class- meetings  and  class-committees  attempt  the 
task,  rather  than  resign  it  to  a  near  friend.  b.  N.  B. 
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Ooueg©  01i-u.rcli. 

FiriT-THBn  BtndentB  were  admitted  to  cbarcfa  raemberjdilp,  In  the  College 
Cbapel  at  the  lut  communion.  There  U  a  proipecl  fh)m  the  applicatiooi,  that 
quite  a.  nttmber  will  Join  at  Ihe  next.  The  number  men^oned  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  coQgregation,  than  ttwt  lately  recsired  into  H.  W.  Beecber'B 
cbnrch,  and  fonna  an  eucoaraging  commeut  upon  tbe  working  of  the  Oieat  R«- 
viral  in  oar  College  world. 


TH©   .AJTt  ElisiliitDltlorL. 

Tbe  Art  £xbibitioa,  which  was  annonnced  In  onr  Uut  number,  la  now  open  Co 
tbe  pnhlic.  It  couBiitB  of  a  large  nnmber  of  very  choice  works,  man;  of  which 
bare  been  loaned  to  the  committee  by  private  indlTidnaU.  The  collection  tn- 
cludea  one  bnndred  and  fifty  oil  paintings,  a  few  In  water  colore,  some  excellent 
pencil  sketches,  and  a  few  pieces  of  itatnaiy.  Almoat  every  achool  of  art  1b  rep- 
resented by  originals  or  copies.  Among  tbe  works  of  the  old  masters,  we  may 
particularly  mention,  original  paintings  attributed  to  Murillo,  Lud.  Carracci, 
Carlo  Dolce,  Salvator  Roea,  tbe  school  of  Raphael,  scbool  of  Gnido,  Bcbedone, 
and  Tenlerg,  and  choice  copies  of  Horillo,  Titian,  Bapbael,  Carlo  Dolce,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Ouldo,  Clande  Lorraine  and  others. 

Among  modem  Artists,  Americana  are  naturally  the  most  fully  repreaented. 
There  are  works  by  Copley,  Btnart,  Tmmbnll,  Allston,  Cole,  Dnrand,  Moise, 
HoDtlngton,  White,  Cropsey,  Kensett,  Bosslter,  Doughty,  Wall,  Glass,  Brown, 
Lang,  Chainpney,  Dnrrie,  Hart,  Church,  BUlott,  Snlley,  Innes,  Weir,  Tait,  and 
many  otbers. 

Among  the  European  Artists  we  may  mention  Staofleld,  WestsU,  Cooper, 
Idndsecr,  Acbenbach,  Meyer,  Humbert,  Eoekoek,  Melcbior, '  Fire'  Hltller,  and 
others.  Our  present  limiu  do  not  permit  us  to  extend  the  list.  The  lack  of 
a  printed  catalogue,  which  is  now  felt,  will  soon  be  remedied,  and  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  make  more  extended  comments. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  now  enjoying,  aa  a  college  community,  rare  opportu- 
niUcs  for  studying  the  Fine  Arts,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  an  apprecia- 
tion of  tbe  labors  of  tbe  committee  will  be  shown,  not  by  the  purchase  of  Uckets 
merely,  hut  by  that  carefnl  examination  of  the  gallery  which  its  merits  demand. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lecturers  in  the  course,  which  has  been  announced 
are  Prof  6.  W,  Oreene,  of  New  lork,  Prof  A.  D.  White,  of  Michigan,  D.  G. 
Hitcheli,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Hon.  H.  0.  Demlng,  of  Hartford, ;  and  possibly 
President  Wooltey  and  Prof  BilUman,  Jr. 

Professor  Balisbnry's  opeoiog  diseonrse  was  given  on  Wednesday  aftenaooD, 
Jnna  23.     Tbe  lutgcct  was  Michael  Angelo. 
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"Woocieaa.  S"pooii  EI:xLtilt>lt;loii. 

Tbe  Wooden  Bpooa  ExbibilSon  of  ihe  Clou  of  1859,  took  place  at  BrcwMer'i 
Hall,  TuFidar  evriilng,  Juoe  ICtfa,  in  the  presence  of  the  nobility  and  btaDtT  erf 
New  Haven.  All  nho  hare  attended  preTlons  Bpoon  Exhibitions,  and  some  vbo 
bare  attended  for  tbe  last  ten  years,  declare  this  superior  to  all  that  bate  pn- 
ccded  It.  Tbe  music  was  b;  the  Qermania  Orcbrstra  of  BoetoD.  The  "  Spomi," 
bcautifall^  carved  and  of  rosewood,  was  presented  in  behalf  of  tbe  Class  bf  J.  H. 
Twicbell  to  H.  U.  Boies.  Besides  the  colloquies  and  tbe  songs  the  progranuw 
was  as  follows : 

LATIN  BALDTATORY, C.  H.  Bouraif . 

HIOH  OR/iTIOil— Student  Lifi  in  TaU, Q.H.Corm. 

rOEM--Th€  Baillt  of  Lift. H.B-Hatwa«b. 

ORATION— Ptnrtfr  0/  AT^rm, F.  J.  Joiu. 

PHILOSOPEIICAL  ORATION— ritiMrsal  Grtmtatun,.. .  .B.  T.  Fawiaiis. 

PRESENTATION J.H.  TwicaBti. 

EECEPTION H.  M.  Bows. 


Wednesday  iDominn  the  Class  of  1B69  were  presented  to  the  Fiesident.  Afltt 
the  Poem  by  E.  C.  Porter,  and  the  Oration  by  0.  P.  Andrews,  a  bandnid  tojcm 
■eat  up  the  Partin^E  Ode,  composed  by  I.  Biley,  to  tbe  tune,  "  Anld  Lang  Sync" 

At  three  o'clock  P.  M,  tbe  class  gathered  in  ft'ont  of  old  South  Middle,  ex- 
posed tu  tbe  arrows  of  many  a  pair  of  eyes  keeping  anxioos  watch  at  Ibe  win- 
dows. In  spile  of  the  mirlb-txciling  class  histories,  sadoess  was  tbe  mUag 
emoUoD.  It  gradnally  grew  upon  the  songs  until  just  before  the  parting  hand- 
grup,  they  conld  ting,  with  the  spirit  and  the  nnderstanding,  the  chorus  (we 
quote  it)  of  their  last  song — a  song  which  iuitiates  anew  tnne  ("Das  AbschM," 
of  the  Halle  fitudeul*,}  into  tbe  society  of  Yalenstan  tongs. 

"  Clunwla*  l<t  Ifaa  taan  Ihu  flow. 
Winnad  hj  tlKoilihlp'i  iDin;  (low, 
Iota  llDwsrr  meminiM  ttow.' 


In  the  eTcnlng,  tbe  Pow-wow,  by  which  FreshmeD  are  self-initiated  into 
"  Bophomoreacence,"  came  off  with  more  than  usual  bHllIaDey— as  to  torcbn, 
trao  spare  ncles  rt  caitera. 

"VlTidrlsuliiiobaii, 
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T13-0  3Z)  elisor  est  3S4"©cial. 

The  Townsend  PremiamB  haTing  been  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen  of 
the  CUm  of  18&6,  they  competed  for  the  Db  Fosest  Mbdal,  Friday  aRcraoon, 
Jnoe  letb. 

The  order  of  Bpealcing  Tnu  arranged  bj  lot,  u  follows; 

The  Leaven  of  the  Qoapel  In  the  Poetry  of  Chrlstlui  Nationa. 

Diiiii.  OABBiaoH  Bbistov,  West  Cheater,  Pa. 
The  chutes  In  the  Centres  of  CiriliEation,  in  past  ages.  . 

Wii-TEB  Btablbt  Pitkik,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Constitatioua  of  Qovernment  aa   founded  npon   the   abatract' principles  of 
Philosophy,  and  as  developed  hy  the  realities  of  History ;  or,  aa  formed  nnder 
both  inflnencea. 

Cbaducbt  SiTHona  KuLLoaa,  Bridgewaler,  H.  Y. 

The  LeaTGD  of  the  Qospel  In  the  Poetiy  of  Christian  Wations. 

S^KDBL  Hesbt  Lbb,  Lisbon,  Ct. 
ConstitnlioDS  of  Oorernment  as  fonndcd   upon  the  abstract  principles  of 
Philoaophy,  and  aa  defeloped  by  the  realities  of  History  ;  or,  as  formed  nnder 
both  infloeDces. 

CalMKina  Sichibdb,  CincimiaU,  0. 
The  changes  in  the  eentret  of  ClTiUxation  In  past  ages. 

Edoak  LitNa  HiEBKABca,  Elnderhook,  S.  Y, 
ConatttntiODS  of  Qovemment   aa   foanded  upon   the  abstract  principles  of 
Philosophy,  and  aa  developed  by  the  realities  of  History ;  or,  as  formed  nnder 
both  InSuences. 

Bamvki.  Caldwell,  Fannington,  111. 
The  Leaven  of  the  Oospel  in  the  Poetry  of  Christian  Nations. 

MASTiir  Btmbbx  Eicbilbekobb,  Yorh,  Pa. 
The  performance  of  C.  S.  EiLLons,  was  judged  in  the  mean  the  best  pieoe 
spoken,  and  the  t>eBt  spoken  piece,  and  to  him  the  One  Hundred  Dollar  Medal 
was  awarded. 

I=*rlz©s. 

For  Solution  of  Attronomiad  FrMemt,  Clot*  t^  IS68. 

FiTtt  Frit*.  Second  PHzi. 

Db  L.  Fbebbobit,  W.  A.  HcDowbll, 

J.  LoTEWELL.  Q.  B.  UacLbllae, 

BEKIOB  APPOINTMENTS,  CLASS  OF  1868. 


Valedictory  Oration. 

Adbisoh  Vas  Navb. 

F\Qatopkictii   OratxiM. 

Qbobob  Boabdmab  HaoLbilak. 
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LoHa  Oraivm. 

JoWAB  WlLLAWl   0»M. 

KoHBT  C.  BUI1I.L.           Edvabd  Bxihovr. 

Sigh  OratitmM. 

J.  I. 

Bkird,                                 H.  A. 

Pratt, 

B.  L. 

HMmuQW,                     F.  V 
Oratiotu. 

H.  Abbott, 

L.  I>embliiakl, 

A-HathewioD, 

B.  P.  B-tebelor, 

E.  T.  BIHoU, 

D.  A.  Hilea, 

a  Caldwell, 

A.  T.  Joou, 

H.  E.  SweetMT. 

LDelMM. 

H.  H.  Tnmer. 

DeL.  Freeborn, 

W.  A.  McDowen. 

B.  S.  Thomu, 

W.  A.  Lvw, 

E.  0.  Scott, 

T.  a.  V»^y. 

D.  BLBemn, 

B.  H.  Hills, 

F.  I.  BwDct, 

0.  N.  JohMon, 

W.  S-PiUIn, 

C.  B.  WhitttoKT, 

E.  A.  Hudce, 

0.  E.  8tT«et, 
Steond  Duputti. 

C.  K  WilliuM. 

0.  M.  Boynton, 

W.  P.  IngenoD, 

E.  H.  Taft, 

D.  Q.  BriDtM, 

B.  H.  Lee, 
W.  D.  Horgu, 

G.Welto. 

8.  H.  Cobb, 

C.  8.  Eellogg. 

■W.  H.  Steele, 

H.  B.  Bicbelberger, 

B.  F.  Fennr, 
LBiIe7, 

W.  H.  Woodwind, 

O.  P.  Andrewi, 

L.  E.  Emu, 

E.  A.  Pratt, 

B.  F.  Blkke, 

F.  A.  Noble, 
T.  A.  PerUni, 

C.  TomliDHui. 

Soolo-ty-  EJlectlons. 

LINONIA.  BBOTHBBa. 

FrwiidMt. 


B.  IT.  Hasusob. 
W.  A.  Stilm. 

8.  8.  Haktwui.. 
H.  L.  Hall. 


Viet-Pntident. 

Libraritm. 
Viee-Librariatt. 


W.  E.  Ha£L. 
B.  J.  CABPinax. 
D.  Bows. 
K.  J.  CA«mamB. 
D.  HnAJu. 
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C.  D,  FonLM. 

S^a^y. 

E.  B.  Fdbbibb. 

8.  Shbabu. 

Viet-Sterttary. 
Smior  Oraior. 

J.  L.  Hamiab. 

E.  Caxrihotov. 

L.  B.  FiDLKaiB. 

E.  0.  HOLVBV. 

Junior  Orator. 

W.  C.  JOHBITOH. 

Prixn  for  EngUth  CoMpotUvm,  Ckui  o/'  1860. 

Firit  Priz*.  Stcond  Pritt.  Third  Prize, 

Firit  ZKnifon.— A.  B.  Ball.  J.  L.  Daribls.  S.  Duxbam. 

Bteond       "         W.  C.  JoBHiioi.  H.  P.  EaowLVOH.  J.  Howard. 

j,j^^        ,.       (  E.  G.  Mabok.  a.  R.  Wambm.  J.  H.  Horbh. 
(  J.  H,  Wabd. 


Woi^iey  Scholartkip,-  Clatt  of  1861. 

Thict  Psoi. 

Second  ia  Bank. 

Jambs  Labkah  Habkab. 


Mathtmatieal  Prizt»,  CUui  of  1861. 
Firtt  Priz*.  Steond  Priii. 

BiCBABD   HOOLIBAB. 


Tlxe  "STaie  3sra,-^7-y. 

A  new  boBt,  bailt  by  G.  W.  James,  of  Brooklyn,  has  just  teen  added  to  onr 
Narf .  8he  is  of  cbocolate  colur,  and  forty-fire  feet  and  seven  inches  in  lengtb. 
Sbe  IB  covervd  twelTe  feet  forward  and  twelvu  feet  aft,  and  is  named  by  the  batlder 
tlie  Wx.  P.  Bacoh,  out  of  compliment  to  oar  Commodore.  Sbe  will,  doubtlesi, 
Mr.  Bacon  Informs  ua,  be  called  the  Vale. 

There  are  now  Id  the  Nary  thirteen  boats,  and  two  hundred  and  seven  men. 

TOL.  zxiu.  ij9 
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Cbifor's   Stable. 

SAScnm,  8atard*7,  Jbdc  S6,  10  o'dock  A.  M. 

Tbcrmomcler  94'  Msong  tbe  ttwdMl    Tbe  devil!  thonghc  we. 
{Enttr  devii,  wJko  haitd*  v*  a  note :) 
"  W*  irul  tofy  tor  Ediur-i  T&bia  Immijiuilf  i  Iha  ma  li  la  tjpe.    K.  &  T.' 

Hut.  biuint;  hot!  said  we;  and  a  "Oispate"  to  read  >t  eleven  o'clock.  Tell 
Uku  DO  more  copy  till  twplTc.  £nt  (I«nL 

We  lud  written,  ou  uur  DUpate,  about  twenty  minntei,  when  tgain  the  in^ 
ortunate  Imp  brake  in  upon  ui,  with  words  evidtmtly  imp-lying  haste  for  men 
"  copy,"    But,  that  Diipnte  1    Well  It  must  be  extemporised. 

By  the  way,  tbat  "  Dispute  "  ii  one  we  hare  to  "  make  np."  And  that  ranindi 
IM,  tbat  a  few  weeks  lince,  worastickted  ounel  res — not  "  were  maticaled" — in 
Wuodbury,  one  of  the  oldest  and  moit  beanlifal  towns  in  tbe  State.  During  our 
slay  we  ealied  upon  Kst.  W.  T.  Bacos,  whose  enterprise  propottd,  and  wboss 
rnnTgy  put  through  tlic  instituting  of  the  Yale  Litebaht  M&auiii.  Out  visit 
— but  Qnt  let  ut  remark,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  Yale  Lit.  Editor.  Tbe  hooots 
of  the  ofBco  "  peregrinaulnr  et  rusticantur."  As  we  were  going  losaj-,  onr  visit 
recalled  all  lila  College  memorien.  and  we  found  him  more  aa  tbe  stndeni 
than  as  the  divine,  more  as  the  jolly  Editor  of  the  "  Lit,"  than — as  he  baa  been 
for  sonie  time— as  thu  reverend  editor  of  the  "  New  Englander."  After  introdu- 
cing ourself,  and  stating  that  we  had  taken  tbe  liberty  to  call,  became  we  wished 
to  converse  ^ith  him  aboat  the  origin  of  the  Ijtt,  together  with  other  oonvena- 
tion,  something  like  the  following  entned  ■ 

"  Ah,  yea.  Glad  to  see  you.  Gl»d. you've  called.  How  did  you  learn  that  1 
waa  connected  with  the  origin  of  tbe  Hagazlne  1" 

"In  looking  over  the  old  number*  I  foand  your  name,  written  in  pencil,  at- 
1«ched  to  tbe  first  article,  and  to  tbe  moat  of  the  arliulea  in  tbe  first  volume." 

"  It  was  a  favorite  project  of  mine  while  in  College,  The  idea  had  long  lain 
111  my  brain ;  and  one  day,  while  walklikg  down  Chapel-street  with  a  elassoMie, 
ColtOD,  laid  I, — it  was  Horace  B.  Colton — there  ought  to  be  a  periodical  publitbed 
Id  this  College,  there  U  material  enough  to  support  it.  "  Tes,"  said  Rod,  "  and 
deuced  raw  material  too,"  Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  inlject  for  soine  tiiK. 
But  one  evening,  he  and  another  of  our  claas — the  class  of  '87  were  in  my  room, 
and  I  proposed  the  thing  again.  Tbe  result  was,  a  class-meeting  waa  called. 
Edlton  were  appointed — tbe  leaden  of  cliquea,  in  order  that  we  might  get  all 
lulerested.  I  understand  that  the  editorship  of  tbe  Uagaxlne  haa  come  to  be  coo- 
aldered  one  of  the  highest  honorsln  College.  (Wi;  lilantly  aaseuted  complacently.) 
After  preparing  the  proapectut  we  sought  the  consent  and  support  of  the  Ikcul?. 
Sotne  of  them  opposed  it  strongly,  thlaking  that  it  would  take  tbe  alteDtlwi  of 

tbe  students  from  their  studies.     Tbe  venerable  Professor  ,  was  very 

earnest  in  opposition.  Bat  he  b*«  forgotten  it  now ;  for  at  one  of  onr  taat  Al- 
lumni  meetings,  in  conversing  with  him,  I  alluded  to  tbe  Magaclne.  He  said: 
"  It  l«  an  excellent  thing!  Excellent!  I  waa  always  in  favor  of  it!"  1  re- 
member that  1  took  the  prospectus  nijtelf  to  Prof.  Kingriey.     He  na*  witty 
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and  satirical,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  aoDibilallng  with  a  irord  whatever  was  iO 
aDrortnnate  as  not  to  meet  hii  approval.  Well,  I  weol  to  hlnk— bnt  It  wat  with 
fear  sod  trembliDg — and  handed  him  tbe  prospectus.  He  read  it,  eyed  me  a 
moment  over  his  spectacles,  smiled  blandly  and  attached  his  name  (O  the  paper. 
I  knew  thea  that  it  was  a  succeaa." 

Ve  left  with  the  Gm  conrictlon,  Judging  trom  Hr.  Bacon,  the  divine,  that  Mr. 
Bacon,  the  collegian  must  have  been  a  glorioat  good  fellow.  And,  as  for  hii 
hoDors, — they  are  not  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Journal  and  Courier  in  tiii* 
city,  nor  that  he  has  been  editor  of  the  New  Englander,  but  that  he  was  tbe 
founder  of  the  Talb  Litsribt  MAaAziaa,  connected  with  this  College.  There 
is  a  trio  that  we  reverence :  the  founder  of  Tale,  the  foandet  of  Linonia,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Lit. 


Undei  the  bead  of  "  Literary  notleci,"  in  Runell's  Magazine,  Obarleatoo,  S.  C. 
we  and  tbe  following ; 

"1.  The  Virginia  PitivtrtHy  MagaiintjtdittdhtfJohnJtATiion  of  Charlti- 
(oh,  a.  C,  and  Jamii  B.  Davit  of  Augugla  Co.,  Ya. 

•i.  The  YaU  Littrary  Magazine,  cmidveted  hy  tht  Studenti  of  Yale  CoBtge, 
New  Haten,  Conn. 

Both  tbese  Miigazinea  are  creditable  to  the  taste  and  talent  of  tbe  yonog  men 
vbo  conduct  tbem ;  but  after  a  perfectly  Impartial  examination  of  the  contents  of 
several  iMues,  we  do  Dot  hesitate  t«  give  the  preference  to  tbe  Tlrginfa  Monthly." 

The  Virginia  University  Magazine  is  to  ui  one  of  tbe  moat  readable  of  our  ez- 
chaugea;  while  the  Lit.  to  the  students  of  almost  any  otiier  college  than  Yale, 
is  pcrbape  one  of  the  lenst  readable.  In  the  Virginia  University  Magazine  are, 
oflen,  urtlclea  that  would  lionor  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  or  any  publication  in  onr 
country.    Jt  is  conducted  as  our  Magazine  was  ten  years  ago. 

But  tbe  Lit.  has  become  almost  exclusively  local,  Yalensian.  It  does  not  pur- 
port to  be  the  exponent  of  the  literary  ability  of  the  students  of  Yale.  ArtlclM 
have  bven  rejected,  which,  published  afterward  In  other  peiiodicals,  have  created 
no  small  sensation  in  the  world  without. 


No  student  can  carry  from  Yale  any  fuller  history  of  bis  Olympiad  of  Yalen- 
sian life  than  tbe  four  volumes  of  tbe  Yalb  Liibbart  Maoasihb.  How  highly 
be  will  value  tbem  hereafter,  may  be  seen  fhim  the  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter, received  bom  one  who  has  taken  the  Ln  from  the  beginning : 

"I  take  tbe  liberty  of  requesting  you  to  send  me  the  —  number,  which  I  bare 
not  received.  I  write  forit  immediately,  that  I  maybe  in  time  to  get  tbatnqmbcr 
as  I  had  rather  pay  extra  for  It  than  have  my  set  spoiled.  I  can  aasore  you  that 
no  money  would  tndnee  me  to  part  with  my  set,  if  no  others  could  be  procured, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  investment  that  I  could  have  made  of  two  dollar* 
a  year,  wbich  boa  yielded  me  such  ample  returns,  and  which  I  can  look  back 
upon  with  so  little  regret. 

Although  I  am  as  fond  as  any  one  of  tbe  good  tilings  of  this  life,  and  think 
that  all  Ihlugt  waru  made  to  be  et^  <yod  in  moderation ;  yet,  when  I  think  of  tbe 
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le  amonnt  of  clgua  ■dmuUt  coonuned  In  college,  m  it  wu  while  I  «»> 
(Iiere,  (CUm  of  'M,)  it  bnt  one  fifth  of  ft  were  appropriUed  to  keeping  ap  &e 
Magazine,  Iti  ii«e  could  be  great!;  eDlarged." 

Erer;  cootiibntor  is  eaneetly  reqnetted  to  tend  oa  his  aiticlei  witli  his  nama 
eDclosed  in  a  iealed  enrelope,  which,  he  may  rett  aaanred,  ihall  not  be  opoied 
onleas  lli«  article  ii  accepted.  Hereafter  no  article  will  be  pnbliabed  uuleM  it  ii 
accnnpaaied  b;  a  reapootible  name. 

By  a  drcDiar  "  To  the  Friends  of  WiUiami  College  and  the  Patmu  of  Ait," 
dated  June  16tb,  we  are  glad  to  see,  that  Williiicb,  aititowt  iwmOaiuowIjr 
with  Yalb,  U  awake  to  the  trntb,  that  "there  ia  no  clau  of  pertoo*  who  are 
more  tiuceptlble  ttiao  Btndeota  to  the  power  of  noble  Art ;  that  "  there  are  DMie 
who  need  more  ita  eleTating  inflnenoea,"  and  that "  the  only  way  in  wliich  the 
college  Btndent  can  be  aulaCed  in  formlog  a  correct  taste  for  tbe  beantlftil  in 
form  and  color,  Ib  to  place  before  him  the  best  modeli  and  specimens  in  all  the 
brancbea  in  ancient  and  modem  art — to  proride  for  him  an  art  gallery  to  vhicfa 
he  can  repair  when  tUigaei  with  etady,  and  catch  a  spark  of  the  iuquration 
wbich  haa  flred  the  sonla  of  the  great  masters." 

In  the  same  circnlar  we  read  the  followicg :  "  At  William*  College  was  the  fliat 
in  this  country  to  erect  an  Astronomical  Obserratory,  so  let  it  be  the  Snt  to 
establiih  an  Art  Oallery  which  shall  be  an  honor  to  the  Institution."  The  Art 
Gallery  iji  Yale  was  open  to  the  students  before  the  date  of  this  circular. 


In  an  article  in  the  Jnne  nnmber  of  the  Harrard  Hagazine,  entitled  "  The 
Boating  Kepntation  of  Harrard,"  in  which  the  writer  proceeds  "  to  exprcM  lu* 
Individual  opinion,  praising  what  he  likes  and  finding  fault  where  he  haa  caw,' 
ocean  the  following:  "  If  a  man  ha*  a  soft  spot,  the  third  mite  is  sore  to  find 
it.  We  are  equal  to  any  for  a  momentary  spurt;  hot  when  dogged  persistence, 
eren  under  probable  defeat,  Is  required,  we  are  wantiDg."  This  was  cTldMitlf 
written  amid  the  memode*  of  defeat,  and  before  their  lalc  great  Tictory  oth' 
the  best  boata  of  Boston.  Bat  read  this.  "Orantlng  that  we  most  yield  to  the 
English,  must  we  also  confess  our  inferiority  to  our  competitors  berel  There 
can  be  but  one  answer  with  r^ard  to  American  students ;  ««  doMidtperMnljr 
owr  thtm,  and  are  ready  at  any  time  to  make  good  onr  boast,  as  we  haTe  dew 
before."    Verily  this  is  modest,  very  I 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  new  boat  Jnit  added  to  onr  Navy  Is  to  be 
named  tbe  Yalb.  Id  the  race  on  Monday,  the  26th  of  June,  ita  superiority  over 
the  Varuna  wo*  established, 

NoTica, — A  liberal  premium  will  be  paid  by  the  publlaber  for  two  copies  eacb 
of  No.  T  and  8,  of  Vol.  21  of  this  Hagatlne ;  and  also  No.  S,  of  Vol.  22. 
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C^£  ^lar&al  ^snlts  at  €allt^. 

Thkbe  are  many  men  of  excellent  judgment  in  other  things,  who 
entertain  the  opinion  that  the  acquisition  of  a  Collegiate  education 
involves  a  nseleea  expenditure  of  physical,  mental,  and  often  moral 
energy.  The  labor  which  it  necessarily  requires,  the  time  which  it 
consumes,  and  the  self-denials  which  it  iaevitably  exacts,  are  looked 
upon  as  sacrifices  at  once  fooliah  and  unjustifiable.  The  desire 
for  knowledge,  beyond  a  "  common  school  or  business  education," 
is,  by  a  stretch  of  charity,  regarded  as  a  harmless  and  somewhat 
pardoneble  weakness,  hut  the  devotion  of  a  life-time  t<i  study, 
is  either  an  inexcusable  piece  of  folly,  or  a  positive  pro&Dation 
of  intellectual  endowments.  Others,  with  leas  sense  and  more 
bigotry,  regard  College  as  the  nursery  of  vicious  principles  and 
immoral  practices.  It  is  in  their  pious  eyes  the  very  birth-place 
of  roguery,  and  shaking  their  heads  with  ominous  ugnificance. 
they  pronounce  those  College  boys  "  awful  fellows."  There  are 
still  others,  (generally  ambitious  Sub-Freshmen  compose  this  class,) 
whose  conceptions  of  our  real  life  are  somewhat  more  complimen- 
tary to  it,  yet  they  are  no  truer  Uian  those  mentioned  above.    And  in- 
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deed,  their  representation  of  College  experience  never  can  have  a 
real  existencs  until  discipline  caD  be  acquired  by  "  masterly- inac- 
tivity," and  those  vicioua  social  Torces,  which  develop  ihemsetrea  in 
every  secular  BBsociation,  can  be  eradicated.  They  use  no  "  mid- 
night oil"  in  painting  their  picture  of  College,  from  which  hUxmtnu 
study  and  ^tn/u/ drudgery  are  either  carefully  excluded  or  never 
thtiught  of.  But  College  is  conceived  of  as  a  place  where  "  g;reat- 
nesa  is  thrust  upon  a  man,"  and  all  that  is  required  of  him  b  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  the  process.  In  their  estimation,  the  student  is  the 
very  incariiadon  of  jollity  and  good  humor,  never  meeting  with 
anything  to  mar  ihem,  and  his  human  nature  furnishes  a  striking 
excepUoD  to  the  general  proposition  that  human  nature  is  every 
where  the  same.  Their  ideas  of  his  native  and  justly  assumed 
dignity,  are  higher  than  our  student  character  mil  ever  attain  to. 
College  is,  in  short,  a  kind  of  terrestrial  paradise,  where  every  clase- 
male  is  a  firm  friend,  and  every  acquaintance  a  worthy  repository 
of  conhdence.  Treacherous  confederacies,  under  the  name  of  friend- 
ships, ungenerous  prejudice  and  uufair  dealing,  never  find  a  "  local 
habitation"  ia  their  College  world.  To  those  who  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  Biennial  Hall  and  the  Recitation  Room,  and  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  whole  modus  operaTidi  of  College,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  he  who  indulges  himself  insuch  views 

"  With  SD  empty  jrictnre  feeds  bis  mind." 

We  have  noticed  these  views  of  College  life  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  widely  men  in  the  outside  world  differ  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  it,  and  also  fur  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  have 
no  rational  foundation,  and  are  entitled  to  but  little  crediL 

The  first  one  of  the  opininna  noticed  concerning  the  useleesoess 
of  a  Collegiate  education,  arises  from  a  spirit  of  envy,  or  prejudice, 
which  always  maoifesta  itself  in  depreciation.  We  believe  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  annually  graduate  from  Yal*, 
whose  characters  and  lives  give  vitality  and  noarishment  to  this 
opinion.  We  believe  that  every  man  who  passes  throu^  College 
receives  some  practical  good  from  it,  whatever  may  be  his  position 
and  circumstances  while  here.  We  believe  that  there  is  do  place 
where  a  man  can  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  meet 
with  more  valuable  experiences  in  the  same  length  of  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  discipline  of  mind  which  every  man  must  necessarily 
get  who  graduates  at  all.    The  opinion  in  regard  to  the  vicioasteo- 
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denciea  of  Culloge  is  equally  false  and  unjuat.  That  men  are  ruined 
while  (U  College  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  ihia  that  ihej  are  ruiued  by  College.  A  great  many 
men  are  ruined  while  at  home,  yet  □□  candid  man  will  aay  that  they 
are  ruined  by  home  influences.  Were  the  same  persons  placed  in 
any  position  where  there  was  the  same  want  of  restraint  which  there 
is  here,  their  fall  and  deterioration  of  morals  would  be  equally  cer- 
tain and  inevitable.  We,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  College,  as 
such,  either  implants  or  nourishes  vicious  principles.  White  there 
are  many  temptations  here  which  a  man  may  seek,  and  yield  to  if  he 
chooses,  there  are  none  which  he  cannot  avoid  and  resist.  But  in- 
stead of  believing  that  College  propagates  evil  and  weakens  moral 
principle,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  best  school  in  the  world  for  a  man's 
moral  nature.  By  removing  the  restraints  of  home,  it  places  him 
on  an  independent  basis,  and  shows  him  the  worthleasneuB  of  prin- 
ciple which  derives  its  strength  from  without,  and  not  from  within 
himself.  Xo  where  does  dissipation  more  surely  discover  itself  in  tbe 
man,  nor  meet  with  prompter  disapprobation ;  nowhere  does  a 
man's  outraged  moral  nature  sooner  revenge  itself  on  his  standing 
and  character  than  here  in  College ;  nowhere  are  the  competitions 
between  interest  and  principle  stronger  and  more  trying,  and  no- 
where are  the  triumphs  of  each,  and  (heir  effects,  more  fully  real- 
ized by  the  man  himself,  or  more  clearly  displayed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  others.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  great  practical  results  of 
College,  to  test,  and  if  rightly  improved,  to  strengthen — but  if 
.  abused,  to  damage  a  man's  moral  stamina. 

Tbe  opinion  of  the  prospective  Collegian  is  of  little  consequence 
to  any  one  else  but  himself,  yet  the  time  and  process  by  which  he  is 
disabused  of  it,  form  an  important  era  in  his  individual  experience. 
As  wehave  nothing  to  do  with  this,  we  pass  it  by  with  the  remark  that 
tbe  opinion  is  merely  an  exhibition  of  that  univeraal  tendency  to 
over-estimate  and  magnify  those  tilings  with  which  we  are  unacquain- 
ted, and  that  it  is  one  of  tbe  practical  results  of  College,  to  relieve 
the  mind  of  such  pleasing  delusions  by  a  most  summary  process. 

The  practical  results  of  our  system  of  discipline  will  claim  an 
important  place  in  our  article,  since  it  occupies  nearly  all  of  our  time 
whiln  here,  and  originated  the  motive  which  five  hundred  of  us 
had  in  connecting  ourselves  with  Yale.  Perhaps  the  most  obvi- 
ous result  of  our  system  is  to  produce  an  indisposition  to  study 
by  destroying  enthusiasm  in  it.    It  is  a  system  which  offers  no 
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temptstioM  to  curiosity,  emA  baa  little  either  to  relieve  its  diurnal 
tnoDotony  or  tu  excite  our  interest.  Its  benefits  ere  not  sufficientlj 
defined  hj  its  daily  operations  to  produce  satisfbction  and  syinpa' 
iby  with  it.  This  want  of  sympathy  arises  from  the  difficulty  wbich 
we  always  meet  with  in  attemptinff  to  syrnpatbize  with  that  which 
appears  theoretical  and  unsubstantiBl,  while  things  that  are  practi- 
cal and  make  direct  appeal  to  our  interests,  always  have  onr  sponta- 
neous sympathy.  Under  the  system  as  now  pursued,  we  act  more 
from  necossity  than  from  choice,  and  the  very  word  necessity  has 
disagreeable  associations  connected  with  it.  The  limited  inter- 
course between  student  and  instructor,  prevents  persooal  feeling 
from  furnishing  any  motive  or  enthusiaHm  for  study.  Then,  too, 
there  is  something  disagreeable  in  the  nature  of  discipline  which  no 
system  however  perfect,  can  eradicate  or  obviate.  Discipline  is  oneof 
tbose  things  which  the  world  can  never  give  and  can  never  take  away. 
If  a  man  ever  get  it,  he  must  get  it  of  and  by  himself,  and  he  who 
expects  to  acquire  it  without  laborious  drudgery,  will  be  grievously 
disappointed.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  dbinclination  to  study,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  thorough  study  done  here  and  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able discipline  acquired,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  American 
College.  It  is  a  discipline  which  gives  a  stimulus,  a  support  and 
restraint  to  the  mind.  It  gives  tbe  power  to  marshal  onr  thought 
forces  and  concentrate  their  energies  in  vigorous,  effective  action. 
It  expsnds  without  weakening  tbe  capacities  of  tbe  mind,  broadens 
and  deepens  its  channels  of  thought,  and  infuses  into  it  a  healthfiil 
and  profitable  activity. 

Another  practical  result  of  Co]lege.  is  to  make  a  man  tborooghly 
self- critical,  and  therefore  healthfully  self-distrust lul."  It  causes  a 
man  to  examine  thoroughly  and  rigidly,  his  mental  resources  and 
capacities,  to  institute  compBrisons  between  what  he  is  and  what 
he  might  be.  It  shows  him  the  wide  gulf  which  intervenes  be- 
tween bis  aspirations  and  acquisitions,  and  thus  gives  him  a  proper 
estimate  of  himself  and  his  own  abilities.  It  places  opportnnitiei 
at  his  command  to  measure  himself,  by  bringing  him  in  contact 
with  men 

"  Who  are  varioiul;  endowed  sod  varioiul;  excel." 

Snch  are  some  of  the  practical  results  of  our  College  experience, 
results  which  are  full  of  profit  to  the  man  while  in  College,  and 
which  contain  the  germs  of  success  in  after  life,  by  giving  bim  pow- 

■  Mr.  Charles  Astor  BriiLcd's  awcitioa  to  the  contrarf  notwittutaadiag. 
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er  over  faimaeli  and  over  others.  But  this  power,  like  every  other 
power,  bringawith  it  a  cortaiu  degree  of  responsibility.  It  author- 
izes men  in  the  outside  world  to  expect  more  of  him,  and  imposeB 
an  obligation  on  him  to  meet  and  satisfy  these  expectatiims.  It  is 
the  coDsciousness  of  this  obligation  and  the  desire  to  discharge  it, 
which  make  educated  men  active  and  working  men;  make  them  ap- 
pear as  Sidney  Smith  said  Daniel  Webster  appeared,  like  a  "  steam 
engine  in  breeches." 

Finally,  it  is  one  of  the  practical  results  of  College  to  produce  rev- 
olutions of  feeling  in  the  individual,  revolutions  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed because  their  causes  and  effects  are  as  various  as  individual 
constitutions  themselves.  There  are  insurrections  of  the  heart  and 
tumults  of  the  brain  which  are  fraught  with  proiitable  significance  to 
the  man  himself.  Aspirations  are  crushed  by  disappointment  and 
intensified  hy  success.  Dreams  are  dissipated  and  unrealized,  which 
had  they  been  fulfilled  and  realized,  would  have  ruined  or  blessed 
the  man,  according  to  their  character.  There  have  been  mistakes 
which  were  godsends  to  men,  and  there  have  been  mistakes  which 
were  full  of  ruin  to  reputation,  and  of  injury  to  character.  Head- 
er, how  many  of  these  experiences  of  College  life  have  been  thought 
over  and  appreciated  in  your  silent  moments,  bow  many  of  them 
have  found  a  tomb  in  your  heart,  and  how  many  an  incorporation 
and  manifestation  in  your  College  character?  Have  you  made  a 
character  for  yourself,  or  have  they  made  one  for  you  1 

The  great  practical  result  of  College,  ought  to  be  to  fortify  a  man 
against  the  two  great  causes  of  human  error,  the  want  of  knowledge 
and  the  want  of  virtue.  Thorough  reading  and  study  ought  to  aid 
practical  observation  in  securing  the  defence  which  knowledge  throws 
around  a  man,  and  natural  integrity,  increased  by  exercise  and 
daily  acquisition,  ought  to  afiord  the  protection  which  virtue  always 
provides. 

Thua  divorced  from  every  sentiment  which  can  give  force  to  the 
suggestions  of  sense,  and  equally  free  from  the  dangers  and  indis- 
cretions of  conceit,  the  graduate  will  go  out  into  tbe  world  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  of  reliable  worth.  His  just  estimate  of 
himself,  and  his  resolute  executive  talent  will  prepare  him  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibiUty,  to  pass  the  severe  ordeals  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  wliich  the  possession  and  exercise  of  power  always  give, 
and  make  him  at  the  same  time  a  living  argument  in  favor  of  a 
Collegiate  education.  b.  d.  t. 
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ConBtiintions  of  Sobemnunt, 

AS  FOUNDED  UPOK  THE  AB8TKACT   PRIKCIPLES  OF  PHILOBOPHT,  AKD  AS 

DEVELOPED  BY  THE  REAUTIES  OF  BISTOBY,  OK  AS  FORMED 

UNDEB  BOTH  IKFLCEHCE8. 


Thb  great  struggle  which  marks  all  political  history  U  that  be- 
tween Liberty  and  absolute  power.  Libetty  eeeks  to  eatsbliah 
barriers  for  its  pTOtection,— Despotisiii  tolerates  no  oppoeitioD. 
Hence,  Despotism  is  antooratic,  Liberty  constitudoiial.  for  the  idea 
of  Liberty  comprehends  the  idea  of  a  fundamental  law — beyond 
which  none  con  go.  and  to  which  all  are  equally  subject.  Constitn- 
tions  are  the  fundamental  organism  which  regulates  all  the  foac- 
tiona  of  the  state,  and  fixes  ita  relations  with  society.  The  lore  of 
Liberty  is  an  innate  principle  of  the  human  heart  wfalcb  finds  its  po- 
Utical  expressioii  in  the  constitution. 

Constitutions,  therefore,  as  the  political  phenomena  of  an  nnirer- 
sal  principle  of  human  nature,  appear  wherever  this  principle  is 
strong  enough  to  assert  itself  as  an  element  in  government.  The 
processes  of  formation  vary  according  to  the  varying  conditions  ol 
society,  but  they  all  take  their  rise  from  the  "  two  elements  which 
constitute  all  human  progress — kittorical  development  and  abstract 
reasoning."*  Neither  of  these  elements  ever  wAo/^y  disappears,  the 
preponderance  of  either  determiues  the  character  of  the  constitution. 

I.  The  most  normal  process  of  fiirmadon  is  that  of  growth.  In  a 
rude  age  men  act  from  impulse  rather  than  reason.  The  principle 
of  Freedom  is  an  instinct  rather  than  a  rational  conviction.  But 
the  continuous  operation  of  an  instinct  begets  custom — and  custom 
begets  in  the  people  a  love  for  the  rights  which  it  sanctions,  and  so 
all  unconsciously  Liberty  is  preserved,  Later,  when  reason  devel- 
ops, principles  ere  discovered  lurking  under  the  disguise  of  habit — ■ 
they  become  more  clearly  deHned,  and  thus  the  constitution,  bnilt 
upon  experience  and  sanctioned  by  reason,  grows  up  shapely  and 
firm.  This  process  of  growth  is  strictly  inductive.  It  proceeds 
from  particular  facts  to  general  principles.  It  puts  forth  no  hypoth- 
esis— builds  on  no  abstniction.     Practice  must  demonstrate  the  valae 
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of  every  thing  before  it  becomes  pertnanent.    Precedents  are  the 
foundation  of  rules. 

Such  is  tlie  process  by  which  England  has  been  building  up  her 
vast  structure  of  constitutional  liberty  since  the  days  of  Alfred. 
Stone  by  stone  bas  the  edifice  been  reared.  The  Common  Law — 
Trials  by  Jury — Habeas  Corpus — a  Parliament  of  two  Houses, — and 
all  her  numerous  guarantees  of  Freedom,  are  the  fruit  of  long  and 
iodustriotu  cuIuvBtiou.  Her  whole  history  has  been  sketched  in 
B  single  BtauzB : 

"  A  land  of  settled  gOTernment, 
A  land  of  jnat  snd  old  renown, 
ynieK  frtedom  broadem  lUrwly  dovin 
From  prtcedtnt  to  practdent." 

Constitutions  formed  in  this  way  inherit  stability  and  permanence 
as  tbetr  birtl)  right,  For  they  are  the  "long  result  of  time."  When 
time  has  strengthened  and  matured  customs,  tbey  come  to  have  an 
organic  life  by  which  they  have  power  to  perpetuate  themselves. 
Tbey  pass  into  institutions.  Institutions  serve  to  link  principles 
with  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  endow  them  with  that  self- 
propelling  energy  by  which  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  are 
united  in  one  grand,  harmonious  concert.  "Without  them  the  best 
national  impulses  remain  but  happy  accidents."*  In  them  the  con- 
stitution finds  the  pledge  of  its  stability  and  perpetuity — passing 
down,  like  a  constantly  increasing  legacy,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. It  is  this  characteristic  of  the  British  constitution  which 
gives  point  to  the  magnificent  boast  of  Burke  :  "We  have  given  to 
our  frame  of  polity  the  image  of  a  relation  in  blood — binding  the 
constitution  of  our  country  with  our  dearest  domestic  ties — adopting 
our  fundamental  laws  into  the  bosom  of  ourfamilyaSectiona— keep- 
ing inseparable,  and  cherishing  with  the  warmth  of  all  their  com- 
bined and  mutually  reflected  charities — our  state — our  heartlis — 
our  sepulchres,  and  our  altars." 

From  this  institutional  character  is  derived  also  a  powerful  con- 
ssrvative  element.  Institutions  are  prone  to  retain  their  primitive 
form.  Men  shrink  from  changing  the  shape  of  what  they  value,  lest 
they  lose  also  the  good  it  provides.  Hence  the  force  of  custom  and 
tradition  which  binds  them  to  the  past.  Hence  an  important  check 
upon  hasty  innovation.     But  this  conservatism  is  also  exceedingly 
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jealous  and  exactiag;,  ao  that  it  undarlies  one  of  tfae  duef  defects  of 
this  kind  of  constitution. 

The  impulses  of  men  are  not  all  gDod-~the  best  are  often  bat  im- 
perfectly carried  out.  Bad  uaagea  will  obtain,  to  a  wide  extent  in  the 
early  history  of  a  nation,  and  good  onea  are  often  impaired  bj  a  sad 
admixture  of  erit.  Thus  wrong,  as  well  as  right,  becomes  institn- 
tionat,  and  through  the  orgsnic  energy  of  institutiona,  acquires  a 
terrible  and  destructive  vigors  while,  by  the  aid  of  eomerratiatn,  it 
seeks  to  perpetuate  itself.  But  the  conditions  of  continnoos  derel- 
opment  are  progress  and  the  constant  elimination  of  eril.  And 
therefore  there  spriugs  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  state  a  ceaseless  ao- 
tagonism — the  utern  necessity  of  a  J  van  cement  struggling  with  un- 
bending conaerratism — a  struggle  which  has  made  the  history  of 
England  the  history  of  battles.  Nowhere  else  does  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Resistance  find  such  full  and  continuous  expression.  No- 
where better  than  in  England  is  illustrated  the  language  of  her  baid, 
"  That  Principles  are  rained  in  blood." 

"  Tbst  all  the  Past  of  Tim«  rsTeals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thonder  peali 
Wberever  Thought  hss  wedded  Fact." 

And  well  may  the  English  people  cherish  their  liberties.  For  they 
are  the  fruit  of  agony  and  sacrifice.  It  was  for  them  tbat  Elliot  died 
in  prison,  and  Hampden  bled  in  battle— it  was  for  them  that  Milton 
aunk  bis  last  days  in  darkness,  and  Sydney  trod  the  scaffoid  witli  the 
majesty  of  conscious  martyrdom. 

The  developed  constitution  has  another  characteristic  inseparable 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  formation— the  want  of  general  appli- 
cability. The  idea  of  a  healthy  growth  implies  adaptation  to  the 
soil.  A  constitution  which  a  nation  develops  within  itself  must  of 
necessity  become  peculiarly  national.  It  adapts  itself  to  tfae  partic- 
ular habits  and  genius  of  the  people,  so  as  to  become  a  mirror  of 
the  national  character.  It  does  not  look  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state  or  seek  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  other  societies.  It  doea  not 
express  itself  in  generalities  which  apply  to  all,  but  fastens  itself  to 
its  own  state  by  numberless  fibres  which  interweave  and  cross  in 
every  direction.  It  can,  therefore,  furnish  no  model  for  successful 
imitation*^it  stands  apart  in  sublime  and  splendid  isolation,  creating 
aspirations,  but  crowning  no  hope.    With  all  its  magnificent  pano- 
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ply,  constitutional  liberty  could  ncTer  go  forth  from  England  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world. 

II.  But  it  is  not  the  lot  of  every  nation  thus  to  build  up  its  own 
constitution.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  a  nation's  history,  the  causes 
which  tend  to  create  a  constitution  are  fitful  aud  uncertain  in  their 
operations.  Stability  can  come  only  with  age.  At  first  constitutions, 
like  iufanta,  require  increasing  care  and  watchfulness  to  keep  them 
alive.  Therefore  "  the  many  fail,  the  one  succeeds."  Of  all  that 
noble  family  of  constitutions  which  sprang  up  lu  Western  Europe 
during  the  Middle  ages,  that  of  England  alone  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.* 

But  the  great  principle  which  gives  birth  to  constitutiona  still 
remains  in  the  human  breast.  It  may  slumber,  but  it  cannot  die. 
There  always  exist  in  the  bosom  of  society  the  seeds  of  a  glorious 
awakening.  If  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Liberty,  it  ia  none 
the  less  the  price  of  Despotism. 

The  great  law  of  history  is  progress,  a  law  binding  equally  upon 
man  and  the  atate.  If  society  advances  while  the  atate  stands 
sUII,  a  change  of  polity  is  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  Still  more 
iDevitable  ia  it  when  the  state  aud  society  both  advance,  but  toward 
differeot  ideals,  for  thus  the  breach  between  them  grows  far  wider. 
"  The  history  of  the  state  sketches  in  coarse  outline  the  progress 
of  thought."t  When  it  ceases  to  follow  this  outline  it  roust  needs 
suffer  overthrow.  Where  the  old  forms  have  passed  away.  Liberty 
again  Strives  to  orect  a  constitution  for  its  protection.  But  it  can 
no  longer,  as  in  early  time,  trust  to  instinct  and  the  hope  of  devd- 
opmeni.  Reason  has  already  built  for  it  a  noble  structure  in  the 
chsmbers  of  the  brain,  aud  this  it  seeks  to  realize.  Hence  the  two 
conditions  of  an  abstract  constitution.  First,  a  certain  degree  of  in* 
tellectual  advancement,  which  all  abstraction  presupposes,  and, 
second,  the  necessity  to  society  of  a  radical  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  state. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  these  conditions  were 
fulfilled  by  France.  The  constitution  with  which  she  began  her 
career  perished  early,  and  Despotism  moved  onward  to  its  culmina- 
tioD.  But  the  great  Reformation  of  the  two  previous  centuries  set 
free  the  human  mind,  and  Philosophy  immediately  became  demo- 
cratic.    Thus  arose  a  violent  antagonism  between  society  and  the 

*  Macanlny.  f 
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BUte.  Pbilosophf  could  not  giv«  up  her  conTicdons — the  BUte 
would  Dot  yield  to  Philosophy.  The  inoTitable  result  was  a  rerolu- 
tioD  ia  which  the  old  forms  paseed  away.  Then  it  was  that  Society 
finding  oothing  worth  retaining  in  the  past,  called  in  Philosophy  to 
its  aid.  Hunian  reason  was  informed  with  the  spirit  of  laietty,  and 
therefore  furnished  a  theory  of  a  cmutttutian. 

A  theory  in  itself  may  be  either  false  or  true.  If  false,  it  bean 
within  ttselfthe  seeds  of  dissolution,  and  will  fall  the  more  speedily, 
the  more  perfectly  it  is  practiced.  The  constitution  of  Lycurgus 
fkiled  after  a  fair  trial,  because  it. is  not  the  final  cause  of  goTern- 
tnent  to  make  men  warriors,  or  the  state  a  camp.  If  the  theory  be 
true,  or  contain  some  elements  of  tmth,  there  ia  still  'a  great  gulf 
fixed  between  it  and  practice.  What,  then,  ia  the  character  of  a 
theoretical  constitution,  and  what  does  it  contribute  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  freedom. 

Its  method  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  dereloped  constitution. 
It  proceeds  upon  hypothesis  fmly.  It  aasumea  its  own  perfection, 
and  seeks  to  bring  facta  into  perfect  conformity  with  itself.  Hence 
it  is  unpractical.  The  administratiTe  part  of  the  science  of  polidcs 
is  preeminently  inductive.  It  atilis  to  deal  with  men  oa  they  are — 
not  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  takes  into  account  every  Tariatton  of 
passion  or  prejudice — every  peculieHty  of  age,  and  race,  and  clime. 
"When  a  new  system  is  initiated,  practical  experience  in  its  work- 
ings is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  successful  administration.  Neither 
the  purest  patriotism,  nor  the  profoundest  philosophical  wisdom,  can 
supply  the  place  of  practical  knowledge.  No  genius,  however 
commanding,  educated  under  an  opposite  system,  is  of  any  avail. 
The  French  statesman  who  had  been  accustomed  to  see  all  that  was 
glorious  in  the  past,  in  the  cmtratisaiion  of  power,  utterly  failed  in 
the  administration  of  a  system  whose  fundamental  idea  is  the  ^W- 
triiution  of  power. 

A  constitution  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  nninstitutional,  and  there- 
fore lacks  the  element  of  stability  which  institutions  alone  can  give. 
The  very  disagreement  of  theory  and  practice  precludes  the  poou- 
bility  of  such  eoactments  as  shall  from  their  perfect  adaptation  t« 
the  character  of  the  people,  supply  the  growth  of  dme.  Thns 
France,  feeling  the  truth  of  the  principles  on  which  she  boilt,  bnt 
unable  to  obtsin  a  practical  embodiment  of  them,  shifted  From  system 
to  system  with  uoparalelled  rapidity,  "seeking  rest  and  finding  none." 

But  for  all  this,  abstract  constitutions  are  not  worthless.    Thoy 
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are  &cts  in  a  nation's  historjr.  wbicb  can  never  lose  their  Bignifi- 
cancfl.  They  are  the  exponents  of  national  impulses  which,  though 
crushed,  can  never  die,  and  whose  awakening  is  the  pledge  of  fu- 
ture regeneration.  And  therefore,  France  has  not  witnessed  in  vain 
the  bloody  death  and  sad  burial  of  so  many  constitutions — for  as 
the  lifeless  clay  and  garments  of  the  grave  point  to  a  certain  im- 
mortality— BO  Liberty  crowned  with  cypress  and  clad  in  funeral 
robes,  points  to  a  glorious  and  eternal  resurrection. 

Nor  are  theoretical  conelitattons  without  some  of  the  essential 
elements  of  a  perfect  syBtem.  These  are  UDiversatity  and  progress. 
The  constitution  which  is  developed  is  necessarily  narrow,  for  it 
views  human  rights  not  as  belonging  to  men  by  nanire  but  by  ac- 
quisition. Englishmen  value  their  liberties  not  as  the  inalienable 
attributes  of  Ood's  creatures,  but  as  purchased  at  tbe  expense  of  so 
many  struggles  and  by  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs.  Other  men 
do  not  deserve  liberty,  because  they  have  not  paid  for  it  in  a  &ir 
equivalent  of  battle  fields  and  heads  of  tyrants. 

But  Philosophy  labors  for  humanity.  It  seeks  for  those  universal 
principles  which  are  for  a1!  men  and  all  times.  In  iumishing  the 
basis  of  a  constitution  it  limits  it  to  no  tribe  or  country — it  provides 
equally  for  all — through  it  liberty  becomes  the  property  of  tbe  race. 

Tlie  abstract  constitution  contains  a  progressive  element.  The 
complete  realization  of  principles  supposes  the  perfection  of  man- 
kind. Id  assuming  these  principles  as  its  foundation,  the  constitu- 
tion gives  to  government  a  definite  aim.  Humanity  need  not  grope 
forward  into  the  future,  uncertain  of  its  path,  but  may  advance  with 
confidence  and  songs  of  cheer  as  toward  an  object  full  in  view. 

III.  We  have  seen  that  simple  development  with  all  its  security, 
acting  under  a  law  of  which  it  is  ignorant,  proceeds  with  difficulty 
towarils  partial  end»— that  Philosophy  exulting  in  its  own  perfection 
attempts  everything  at  ottce  and  suffers  frequent  overthrow  before 
it  can  secure  even  a  partial  attainment  of  its  ends.  It  is  evident 
that  a  system  is  needed  which  should  combine  tbe  security  of  de- 
velopment with  the  catholic  breadth  of  Fbilosopby.  The  conditions 
of  such  a  constitution  would  be  a  people  whose  previous  experience 
had  given  them  institutions  which  they  loved  and  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  Liberty,  while  they  had  acquired  a  degree  of  phi- 
losophical culture,  which  should  enable  them  to  separate  principles 
from  facts  and  comprehend  their  far-reaching  influence. 
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These  coaditioDB  were  fulfilled  by  the  American  Colonies.  £ng- 
I&ud  gSTS  them  the  fruits  of  ■  noble  historj  in  the  shape  of  benefi- 
cent institutions — a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  practical  skill  in 
maintaining  them.  The  free  thought  of  the  preriotu  century  taught 
them  that  the  rights  which  their  fathers  had  bequeathed  them,  were 
theirs  by  nature  as  well  as  by  inheritance.  PkUoMphy  told  them 
the  end  of  government,  ^rociioB  gave  them  the  surest  means  of  at- 
taining that  end. 

A  constitutiun  formed  nnder  such  influences  naturally  rests  <m  a 
broad  theoretical  baiia,  while  it  is  not  without  the  security  of  ez- 
perimeDtal  knowledge.  InstitutionB  which  age  has  tested,  enter  in 
and  impart  stability  while  practical  experience  gives  the  power  of 
constructing  others  upon  theory,  wbicb  acquire  at  once  the  stability 
of  age.  If  practice  shows  a  theory  to  be  false,  it  can  be  set  a^de 
without  danger  to  the  whole  fshric,  for  the  prindplcs  which  tnaJ 
has  slready  proved  are  forever  sure.  Conservatism,  which  under 
other  systems  becomes  a  blind  devotion  to  the  past,  is  here  temper- 
ed into  a  healthful  prudence,  and  in  turn  corrects  the  extrava- 
gance of  theory.  Assuming  in  the  outset  certsin  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, progress  is  not,  as  in  the  developed  constitution,  a  blind 
instinct,  but  a  law  of  its  being— a  law  guided  in  its  operation  by 
the  experience  of  the  past.  It  makes  Liberty  the  heritage  of  man- 
kind, not  standing  proudly  aloof  as  in  England,  nor  giving  a  stone 
for  bread  aa  in  France.  It  builds  up  a  pure  and  di^interetited  pat- 
riotism, adding  the  convictions  of  reason  to  the  aSections  of  the 
heart.  It  implants  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  assurance  of  a  grand 
and  hopeful  destiny,  whose  fulfilment  is  the  logic  of  its  own  benefi- 
cent principles. 

Thus  has  constitutional  Libeily  wrought  its  way  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  history  to  a  splendid  fruition.  It  fled  from  an  un- 
happy life  in  Greece  and  settled  among  the  hills  of  Rome.  It 
slept  a  long  and  weary  sleep  under  the  Cssara,  but  did  not  die,  and 
during  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  building  itself  all 
silently  a  aecred  temple  in  the  Arglo-Saxon  heart.  At  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  Philosophy  welcomed  it  once  more.  Fortified 
tbuH  by  love  and  reason  it  planted  itself  beyond  the  sea,  and  ooir 
"the  little  seed"  which  despots  uf  the  olden  time  "laughed  atia 
the  dark," 

Has  risen  and  cleft  the  soil,  and  groira  ■  bnllc 
Of  spanless  girth,  that  1eij:i  on  ever?  stde 
A  thonsand  arrasand  tasbes  to  the  Sao. 
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gaU  pftnoms 

It  was  under  an  elm  tree  I  had  been  Hitting,  as  I  read  the  Ia«t 
number  of  the  Lit.,  and  when  I  finished,  I  fell  into  rambling  thoughM 
suggested  by  it.  which  kept  rae  employed  for  quite  a  time.  At 
length,  wrought  on  insensibly  by  the  fading  twilight,  I  began  to 
cease  roy  musings.  The  coloring  of  the  heavens,  the  sofl  air,  the 
pleasant  scene  round  about,  were  fast  drawing  me  into  the  "  Ea- 
cfaaated  Oround,"  when  my  eye  happened  to  catch  theray  of  a  lamp 
just  lighted  in  South  Middle,  and  momently  broken  by  some  one 
going  backward  and  forward  between  it  and  me.  How  many  s 
night,  thought  I,  for  how  many  a  year  has  that  room  been  lightened 
by  men  before  me  !  how  often  it  will  be  by  those  who  follow  !  and 
perhaps,  I  said,  as  I  dared  to  anticipate,  I  may  be  in  this  same 
spot  when  long  years  are  gone  by,  and  see  the  light  shining  irom 
that  same  room ;  while  closing  life  will  bring  back  one  by  one  the 
memories  of  my  college  days,  as  closing  day  is  now  bringing  out  the 
stars  above  me.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  many  who  once 
"  lived  and  moved  "  here,  were  they  where  I  am,  could  have  such 
experience  at  this  very  hour. 

'With  this  to  con  over,  I  loft  the  tree  and  came  slowly  toward  the 
colleges :  now  and  then  casting  my  eye  along  them  as  I  mused  on  the 
generations  past.  Associations  came  thronging  around  me,  eager  to 
catch  my  attention  and  tell  their  story. 

We  all  know  their  power  and  the  interest  attached  to  any  place 
where  they  cluster.  Where  each  of  us  lives  there  is  a  spot  consecra- 
ted forever  by  some  incident.  Scarcely  an  English  village  that  baa 
not  its  shrine — the  birth  place  of  a.  noted  man,  the  scene  of  a  battle, 
the  original  of  a  famous  description, — wliJther  the  thoughts  and  af- 
fections of  the  villagers  make  their  pilgrimage  with  blended  respect 
and  pride.  Scarce  a  town  in  New  England  that  has  not  its  tradi- 
tionary spot,  which  the  yeomen  love  to  tell  of,  the  youth  to  ponder 
over,  the  traveler  to  visit  and  muse  on.  I  have  often  thought  that 
next  to  the  roots  a  man's  heart  sends  into  and  about  his  home  and 
homestead,  Patiiotism  has  no  stronger  bond  than  such  associa- 
tions. Their  little  tendrils  cling  gently  round  him  in  boyhood,  get* 
iog  fibre  aa  he  grows  into  a  man,  till  at  last  they  bind  with  a  force 
as  pleasing  as  it  is  strung. 
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Is  it  not  right  theo  to  sa^,  that  EtiDODg  iho  pleuurea  of  Yale  there 
are  Don«  more  truly  such,  than  those  whicli  grOTr  out  of  tLoughu 
comiDgdownfroiD  men  and  things  connected  witbit  atidaccumulatiDg 
wfith  years.  Thoughta  of  the  friendBhips  formed  hero  :  Tfaoughtaof 
the  wrecks  tliat  have  been  made  :  Thoughts  of  the  atruggtea  with 
self  and  for  self:  Thoughts  of  the  sorrow  and  the  joy,  the  passion 
and  the  equanimity,  the  hopefulness  and  the  despondency  shading 
the  course  of  those  hefore  us.  Yes !  it  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  life 
now  to  the  life  that  was,  and  summoning  sympathy  to  keep  us  com- 
pany and  to  go  up  and  down  with  her,  while  we  take  personal  interest 
in  those  who  were.  Her  hand  draws  one  side  the  veil  through  which 
it  is  hard  to  see  the  bygone  world  of  oar  College  square,  places 
picture  on  picture  before  the  eye  and  thiows  the  light  on  them,  in 
directions  best  suited  to  bring  out  each  shade,  each  tint,  each  figure. 
Then  what  seemed  old  and  without  beauty,  appears  new  and  pleas- 
ing;  and  this  reverie,  this  dream  ss  it  were,  this  noiseless  journey- 
ing of  the  soul  through  the  college  life  of  old  brings  a  chaste,  a 
sober  peace,  a  quiet  joy. 

In  that  room  perhaps, — and  I  looked  up  at  the  light  still  shining 
into  the  darkness,— a  man  lived  only  to  exist.  He  went  through 
his  four  years  inactive  in  every  place,  nor  said  nor  did  scarcely  one 
thing  of  value.  With  a  mind  and  a  body  loth  to  work,  bis  room 
was  his  shell.  One  could  hear  his  feet  slowly  scuffing  up  the  stair- 
way, slowly  BcufTing  along  the  entry  into  his  room.  Daily  over  his 
cigar,  his  mind  like  steam  passed  into  the  air,  then  was  slowly  col- 
lected and  became  as  before.  His  lessons  were  calmly  perused  and 
recited.  Thus  his  life  flowed  on  as  a  river,  till  one  day  his  trunk 
went  away  with  him  and  he  was  forgotten. 

Next  after  bim,  comes  a  man  of  sunny  temper,  whose  presence 
and  bright  smile  made  the  very  walls  of  bis  room  ever  cheerful. 
He  went  cheerily  at  his  work,  he  left  it  as  cheerily.  Nobody  came 
to  him  without  getting  a  kind  word  and  a  genial  look.  Though  he 
had  his  trials,  he  was  as  a  bird  to  the  hills  it  meets  in  its  flying. 
He  never  pushed  into  tliem  and  stopped  ;  but  rising  with  light  wing 
was  over  and  away.     While  here  he  was  a  joy  to  all  who  knew  him. 

— "his  fftce,  like  the  face  of  the  morning, 
Gladdened  the  esrtb  with  ita  light,  and  ripened  thonght  into  action." 

Perhaps  there  followed  a  man  of  retiring  ways,  who  went  in  and 
out  unnoticed,  or  was  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  recluse  by  his  fellows, 
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having  no  feeling  in  common  with  them.  Yet  he  had  a  large  senei- 
tive  heart,  keenly  alive  to  the  emotions  of  friendship,  but  bo  un- 
known aa  almost  to  have  no  friend.  Who  can  tell  the  saffering  of 
such  a  nature,  in  the  almost  agon;  of  spirit  following  a  dieappoint- 
ed  longing  for  companionship,  in  the  mortification  felt  because  of 
inability  to  share  the  real  character}     I  doubt  not 


of  many  a  man,  who  has  thus  fallen  from  sadness  into  melancholy 
and  endured  what  cannot  be  described.  Whoever  has  read  the  fic- 
tions of  Mies  Bronte,  can  get  the  nearest  and  truest  idea  of  such 
sufiering;  and  will  feel  while  reading  them,  what  respect  is  com- 
manded by  such  a  nature.  I  draw  near  the  scenes  where  I  know 
such  men  have  been,  and  feel  an  awe  akin  to  that  which  I  have  felt 
when  looking  at  the  grief  of  some  mourners ;  a  silent,  tearless 
grief  that  found  no  vent,  no  comfort  from  within,  and  then  .turned 
on  itself  to  eat  the  heart  to  its  very  core.  There  is  a  sublimity 
about  the  suffering  ot  natures  like  these,  s  disclosure  of  what  a 
man's  soul  is  capable  of  in  respect  of  sorrow,  and,  as  we  know,  of 
a  corresponding  happiness,  which  lets  us  know  why  its  value  is 
more  than  to  gain  the  whole  world. 

Such  are  the  tales  I  listened  to:  tales  also  of  pleasant  gatherings, 
of  low  carousings:  tales  of  resolutions  kept,  of  resolutions  broken: 
of  home  and  country  sacrificed  to  serve  the  Master  in  Heaven  j 
tales  of  chagrin  at  ill  success,  of  joy  at  triumph,  of  remorse  for  op- 
portunities wasted,  of  hopes  voluntarily  blasted.  Not  a  room  is 
there  which  has  not  its  rich  history,  now  glad,  now  mournful,  now 
bright  again.  Each  of  us  is  adding  a  page  to  the  fast  thickening 
volume  ;  those  who  come  afler  will  add  theirs.  Such  will  ever  be 
the  varied  experiences  of  Yale.  t.  b.  ». 


§sr%olanufa  t|rc  Simlptor; 


Oa  HsBO  of  the  italwart  heart  I 

Thine  eje  hath  pierced  the  whirling  mist 

Which  veils  the  walU  of  aniethy>t— 
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Thy  Totee  la  bcRrd  no  more  on  earth, 
— SkTB  fn  the  music  llng'ring  still 
Aroiuid  Um  fonna  DMth  CMinot  chOl— 


Ttifl  fonni  from  purest  marble  wrought 
Br  th;  (Win  iuai,  whoM  hUU  ntprems 
Could  trace  tlie  fret-work  of  a  drtam  !— 


The  glorious  forms,  whoae  wild,  fMe  g 
Is  Dot  of  this,  oar  meaner  earth — 
Bot  ipcaketh  of  diriDer  birth  I 


A  birth  withio  that  oobler  Kalm 
Whose  Tiilons  thrilled  the  scolptiM'i  1 
Tbe  ftor  and  Ikerie  Land  of  Art  I 


Ab,  DOW  tbon  walkest  with  the  Btest — 
Beleued  from  caree,  and  toils,  Bad  fean — 
Released  from  worldling  scorns  and  soeeia ! 


E'en  as  we  see  the  golden  light 

For  age  on  age  Id  ipleDdor  sblne, 

From  stars  long  quenched  bjr  hand  ditine,— 


Bo  shall  tbe  thoughts  of  thee  Olmne 
With  radiant  hues  of  hope  and  lore, 
Onr  pathway  to  tbe  Life  abore— 


Tbon  flcnlptor  strong,  and  trae,  and  tried, 
T  was  thine  to  see — oh  falefnl  priw— 
Tbe  Spirit  Land  with  prescient  ejes ) 


Enamored  of  that  fdrer  life, 

Thy  sonl  bath  snapped  its  prison  bars. 

And  fled  the  world's  discordant  Jan. 
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Comnunxement  ^ag. 

Alma  Mater  has  many  gala  days  for  brr  aoaa,  maoy  dayi  when 
drudgery  ia  forgotten,  and  hearts  rejoice  while  heads  rest.  "  State- 
ment of  facta"  day,  bringing  muddy  boots  and  torn  collars  to  spiiited 
Freshmen  and  undaunted  Sophomores,  bringing  showers  of  hisses 
and  yells  of  applause  to  osptriag  Juniors  and  Seniors,  bringing  to 
all  the  brilliant  oratory  and  startling  truths,  both  of  which  hare 
been  prepared  with  so  much  pains  for  the  occasion.  The  day  of 
"  Biennial  Jubilee,"  with  its  gratulations  and  speeches,  its  good  cheer 
and  universal  jollity,  "  Presentadon  day,"  with  its  Oration  and 
Foem,"  its  last  class  meeting,  its  burial  of  past  discord ;  with  its 
untversal  Qod  bless  you,  swelling  up  from  a  hundred  full  hearts, 
with  its  quivering  lips  and  moist  eyes. 

But  the  day  of  days  at  Yale  is  "  Commencement  Day"  and  if  in 
the  following  picture,  the  critic  finds  no  elaborate  finish,  no  skillful 
grouping,  we  beg  him  to  remember  that  it  is  from  the  hand  of  an 
inexperienced  artist  who  daubs  now  and  then  a  scene,  which  may  af* 
ford  some  pleasure  from  its  nature,  however  imperfect  the  execution. 

As  in  viewing  a  picture  the  eye  is  first  caught  by  the  central 
group,  and  then  if  interested  wanders  off  into  the  heavily  shaded 
corners  and  dark  back  ground,  so  let  us  examine  this  and  notice 
first  the  brilliant  assemblage  in  front.  Those  are  the  speakers  of  the 
day.  Young  men  with  radiant  countenances,  and  manly  bearing, 
they  should  almost  be  painted  with  halos  in  this  part  of  the  picture, 
BO  much  does  the  light  of  life,  as  it  were  shine  from  every  face.  This 
is  the  chosen  part  of  that  mass  of  young  humanity,  which  the  "  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  land"  has  been  pushing  up  the  hill  of  science,  for 
the  last  four  years. 

It  long  ago  pushed  it  out  of  its  own  sight,  but  it  still  applied  the 
■  motive  power,  although  in  the  dark,  yet  hopefully.  But  to  day 
some  light  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  Old  America  has  cume 
to  see  what  its  four  year  old  hope  amounts  to.  There  he  sits  a  little 
below  the  before  mentioned  g^oup,  with  his  white  locks  and  his  up- 
turned, wrinkled  face.  It  is  a  day  of  earnest  hope  and  anxious  ex- 
pecteuon  for  him.  Halls  have  been  thrown  open  before  him,  re- 
vealing much  that  was  curious  and  valuable  in  art  and  science. 
Library  doors  have  unfolded,  disclosing  accumulated  wealth  of  books 
and  now  the  hour  has  come,  when  at  the  sound  of  the  magic  words 
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from  che  President,  the  doors  of  each  living  human  temple  open 
and  the  world  peepe  in.  The  audience  are  led  througfa  halls  and 
chambers  in  this  palace  of  intellect,  richly  furnished  with  the  eih- 
tique  wisdom  of  by-gone  centuries.  They  are  favored  with  a 
hast;  gl&nce  into  the  rooms  of  history,  science  and  philosophy,  all 
lighted  up  by  brilUanl  chandeliers  of  rhetoric  and  elocuUon.  Thid 
is  very  beautiful.  Old  America  is  delighted.  Younger  hearts  too 
have  come  with  him,  brothers,  sisters  and  fi-iends,  and  each  little 
party  surveys  its  own  dear  temple,  querying  if  the  world  has  ever 
seen  ancfa  a  wonder  before.  But,  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes.  Could  their  fond  eyes  look  into  the  aforesaid  intellectual 
temples,  by  the  light  of  a  torch  made  of  a  twisted  biennial  paper, 
huw  quickly,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  the  gorgeous  chande- 
liers appear  not  true  metal,  but  only  dross,  frightfully  scoured.  How 
quickly  would  it  appear  that  in  the  apartment  of  history  oneor  two  gor- 
geous incidents,  had  been  carefully  selected  and  hong  over  bare  walls. 

And  in  the  rooms  of  science  and  philosophy,  such  incnngmities 
would  be  apparent,  that  it  would  speedily  be  evident,  that  the  fur- 
niture had  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  and  must  soon  be  re- 
turned to  those  great  ware-houses — the  text  books. 

Now,  if  not  already  too  tired,  look  beyond  into  the  back-gronnd. 
The  figures  there,  are  only  just  Tisible  beneath  the  heavy  ahading 
of  care  and  anxiety.  They  are  the  same  features  which  are  so 
lighted  up  in  the  fore-ground,  but  sad,  heavy,  penuve,  melancholy, 
lugubrious.  There  is  one  sitting  by  a'big  round  table,  on  which 
stands  an  almost  empty  cigar  box,  with  a  half  smoked  stump  beside 
it.  Innumerable  sheets  of  fbols-cap  are  scattered  around,  together 
with  a  "  Webster's  Dictionary,  unabridged,"  and  a  mildewed  vol- 
ume of  Kant.  Sapient,  solemn,  "  grave  and  reverend  Senior,"  you 
are  compiling  a  "  great  piece,"  a  ■'  deep  piece,"  a  "  beautiful  pi«ce," 
to  be  delivered  at  "  Commencement."  You  are  gmng  to  convince 
men  that  you  are  destined  to  become  one  of  the  "  pillars  of  the ' 
age."  A  careful  observer  might  also  notice  a  change  of  costume 
wiU)  the  change  of  scene.  In  front  the  figures  appear  in  an  elegant 
citizen's  dress.  But  here,  owing  either  to  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  the  classic  taste  of  the  individuals  themselves,  their  garb 
is  of  a  style  not  on  the  latest  fashion  plates,  to  say  the  least.  But 
all  this  is  essential  to  "  Commencement  Day."  Year  after  year  the 
grand  effect  of  the  day  itself  has  been  made  to  depend  on  this 
heavy  back-ground.     Year  ailer  year  scraps  of  immortal  literature 
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equally  precious  with  tfaat  on  tbe  above  menUoned  fools-cap,  have 
been  composed)  to  be  the  heralds  of  a  bright  and  shining  light  in 
the  world  of  letters. 

Ob,  the  headaches  and  the  heart-aches  of  those  gloomy  shapes, 
the  pale  faces  and  the  anxious  steps  which  tbey  have  known.  And 
all,  that  on  "  Commencement  Day,"  a  few  old  eyes  may  brighten 
with  a  proud  light,  a  few  old  hearts  shake  with  strange  swelling 
hopes,  and  a  few  words  of  babbled  admiration  be  beard.  Then  save 
in  a  few  rare  instances,  the  lonely  path  which  leads  down  into  the 
dark  valley  of  obscurity,  must  be  trodden,  however  reluctantly,  un- 
less, perchance  seen  by  the  glare  of  ambitiou's  torch,  that  path  seems 
preferable  which  leads  down  into  that  other  and  still  darker  valley, 
"  the  dark  valley  of  tl)e  shadow  of  death." 

A  glance  now  on  either  side  of  the  central  group,  and  with  a 
ftw  passing  remarks,  we  will  turn  away.  Look  at  those  old  men 
there.  How  finely  their  gray  hairs  and  calm  faces  contrast  with 
the  dark  locks  and  earnest  countenances  of  the  central  figures. 
This  is  the  group  of  the  Alumni.  See  too  what  a  diversity  of  light 
and  shade  characterizes  this  portion  of  the  picture.  The  joys  and 
sorrows  of  a  life  time  falling  more  or  less  thickly  on  every  bead. 
It  is  the  finest  feature  in  the  whole  scene,  this  assembly  of  Alma 
Mater's  children  once  more  returned.  By  them  "  Commencment 
Day"  is  consecrated  to  the  memories  of  their  student  life.  Even 
the  grim  old  College  buildings,  standing  in  the  sunshine,  seem  to 
smile  a  welcome  to  these,  the  men  who  hacked  and  hewed  them 
in  the  time  past,  now  the  venerable  fathers  of  Yale.  And  these 
too,  with  their  harvest  of  life-experieaco  almost  garnered,  return 
with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sadness.  They  speak  together  of 
those  who  were,  but  are  noL  They  talk  of  the  good  times  and 
the  bard  times  of  their  college  days.  They  speak  of  the  friends 
whom  they  knew  and  here  and  there  a  face  is  turned  away,  as. the 
name  of  some  star  of  their  own  constellation  is  mentioned^  and  the 
story,  perhaps  mournful  story,  of  ita  going  down  is  told. 

Here  then  our  rough  sketch  of  "  Commencement  Day"  closes. 
Every  one  must  supply  for  himself  the  crowded  hotels,  the  intoler- 
able heat,  the  dusty  streets,  and  the  Society  reunions.  We  leave  it 
to  each  to  adorn  his  ideal  of  "  Commencement  Day"  with  such  a 
quantity  of  these  as  his  taste  or  experience  shall  suggest,  simply 
stopping  to  wish  success  to  the  Commencement  of  1858. 
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Hatiks  wandered  all  day  through  Oxford,  "The  city  of  palaces," 
with  a  Tery  confused  idea  of  ite  "  nineteen  colleges  and  five  halls," 
(colleges  not  endowed,)  and  of  the  various  dresses  worn  by  their 
"  6000  Members,"  I  took  the  cars  back  to  Woodstock  Station.  I 
say  back,  for  I  bad  passed  it  od  my  way  from  Liverpool  to  Oxford, 
not  knowing  that  it  was  the  nearest  point  to  Blenheim  palace,  which 
I  purposed  visiting. 

Having  beard  that  grand  oration  of  Everett  on  Washington — I 
may  here  say  that  it  was  that  oration  that  caused  me  to  retnrn  to 
visit  Blenheim,  and  which,  as  all  will  see,  suggested  the  idea  of  this 
"  sqnib" — in  which  he,  in  beautiful  burning  words  contrasts  the 
grandeur  of  Blenheim  with  the  humility  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  the  great 
base  character  of  Marlborongb,  with  the  lofty  spotless  purity  of  "our 
Washington;"  I  conld  not  restrain  mydesire  to  see  the  fairy  land  that 
I  had  heard  so  beautifully  and  eloquently  described.  On  my  way 
I  met  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  surrouad- 
ing  country,  and  who  entered  heartily  into  conversation  with  me. 

Finding  that  I  was  from  America,  he  commenced  to  speak  of 
American  literature.  I  soon  found  he  was  not  one  of  those  Englieh- 
men  who  with  scorn  ask,  "  who  reads  an  American  book  1"  for  he 
was  welt  acquainted  with  all  the  better  writers  of  our  country. 
Finding  that  he  wished  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery — I  will 
give  him  the  credit  of  ending  his  conversation  where  most  of  his 
countrymen  begin  it — I  gave  the  conversation  a  sudden  turn,  as 
we  drew  near  the  town  of  Woodstock,  which  is  two  miles  from  the 
station  of  the  same  name,  and  began  to  speakof  someof  the  histonc 
memories  which  surrounded  us.  He  was  at  home  on  these  subjects. 
In  the  first  place  be  informed  me  that  the  town  of  Woodstock  was 
.  mainly  supported  by  the  American  (Jlove  Works.  He  then  showed 
me  the  house  in  which  Chaucer  was  born,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died,  and  also  pointed  out  the  place  where  "  Edward  the  black 
prince"  was  born.  He  then  showed  me  ray  hotel,  informing  me  at 
the  same  time  that  next  morning  he  would  call  and  conduct  mc 
through  the  "  prviato  garden  of  the  Duke,"  which  could  not  be  vis- 
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ited  without  "  a  permit  from  hia  Grace."  Asioniahed  at  the  polite- 
ness of  thiB  thoroughly  English  and  yet  half  Frenchman,  I  inquired 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  so  much  kinduess,  and  afterward  learned 

from  Tuioe  hoBt,  that  Mr.  M was  the  chief  proprietor   of  the 

"GloTe  WorlcB,"  and  that  it  waa  his  habit,  and  not  out  of  tbe  way 
of  his  intaroBt,  to  be  polite  to  Americans. 

After  so  long  a  preliminary,  we  will  euppoae,  reader,  that  you 
have  slept  well  and  breakfasted  comfortably  at  the  "  Kingfl  Arms," 
and  are  ready  to  walk  Ebrtb  with  ua  to  view  Blenheim  palace  and  its 
fairy  surroundings.  The  first  object  that  meets  ua  as  w^  enter,  or 
ratfaer  before  we  enter,  the  park,  is  the  "  Grand  Triutnphal  Arch." 
It  b  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  was  built  by  Sarah,  Duchesa  of 
Marlborough,  to  tbe  memory  of  John,  the  great  Duke.  We  pass  on. 
Now,  reader,  take  one  view  of  the  fourteen  miles  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  spread  out  before  you.  You  will,  perchance,  never  see  ita 
equal  again.  Oh,  that  you  bad  days  to  wander  through  it !  will  be 
your  exclamation.  But  this  glance  will  live  with  you.  You  will 
never  loose  tbe  memory  of 

"  This  eochuiting  site ;  where  ereiy  mral  sweet, 
And  everr  natural  charm,  delight  to  meet." 

In  the  course  of  your  ride  you  are  constantly  delighted,  not  only . 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  but  also  with  tbe  numerous  objects 
of  historic  interest  that  present  themselves.  "  High  Lodge,"  for- 
merly tbe  residence  of  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  first  claims  our 
notice.  Then  we  pass  the  "Grand  Bridge"  which  spans  the  "Lake," 
supplied  by  the  "  Glyme."  Nearby  is  "Fair  Rosamand's"  well 
and  bower,  which  remind  us  of  Walter  Scott's  "  Woodstock."  Here 
is  Warton's  inscription  on  tbe  spring  : 

"  Bern  qnench  your  thirst,  and  mark  Id  me 
An  emblem  of  tme  diarity, 
Who,  while  mj  booaty  I  bestow, 
Am  neither  heard  nor  seen  to  fiow." 

There  is  one  ot^ect  of  interest  we  must  not  pass.  "The  Obelisk" 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Duke,  and  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  high — authoridea  differ. 
It  has  recorded  on  it  in  order,  the  brilliant  actions  of  the  great  Cap- 
tain ;  the  inecriptioQ  being  written  by  Lord  Bolingbroge. 

But  we  must  reluctantly  stop  our  wanderings  in  the  park  while 
there  is  yet  time  to  visit  the  private  gardens,  ere  the  palace  opens. 
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My  Guide  reads  "we  cannot  aroid  regrettiDg  that  at  prmeot  ■tzan- 
gen  can  only  becnme  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  tbia  garden 
by  deecriptioa.  Wbeu  fioiehed,  it  doubtless  will  be  open  for  occa- 
sional visitors."    . 

But  you  will  remember  that  my  friend  M promised  to  take 

OS  in  by  a  permit  from  Ma  Grace  who  now  lien  sick  in  his  palace. 
He  is  as  good  as  his  promise.  Now  it  is  impossible  tbat  I  should 
enumerate  half  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  diis  place.  Many  beau- 
tiful gardens  have  I  seen,  but  never  one  equal  to  this.  "  Jardin  des 
Plantes,"  at  Paris,  cannot  compare  with  it  in  many  respects.  Here 
are  flowers,  plants,  trees  and  sbrubbery  froro  every  clime  nnder 
heaven.  As  we  pass  from  one  garden  to  another,  we  can  only  ad- 
mire and  wonder  at  the  surpassing  beauty  of  flowers,  fountains, 
water-falls,  statuary,  and,  fo  short,  of  every  thing  that  nature  and 
art  can  combine  to  make  it  an  Eden  of  enchantmenta. 

Before  we  leave  this  "  Paradise  of  sweota,"  let  us  glance  at 
"  Flora  Petraea,"  or  the  rock  garden.  "  On  approaching  tbe  en- 
trance to  it  B  foiTaidable  barrier  presenta  itaelf ;  a  slight  touch  r^tbe 
hand,  however,  dispela  the  mystery,  and  tbe  huge  rock  ia  removed 
aa  if  by  magic,  and  tbe  beautiful  'garden,  with  tta  rare  rock  plants, 
the  woods,  the  rock  work,  the  splendid  lake,  the  palace,  all  open  at 
at  once  to  the  view  of  tbe  astonished  beholder."  Sorry  are  we  to 
leave  this  paradise ;  and  sorry  are  we,  reader,  to  leave  you  with 
such  an  imperfect  idea  of  this  surpasaiugly  beautiful  place,  so  rarely 
seen  by  strangers.  But  our  own  time  then,  and  our  short  space 
now,  compel  ua  to  visit  the  palace  itself.  Our  words  about  this  ^all 
be  few.  It  was  built  by  Vanburgh,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  exam- 
ple of  his  clumay  style.  He  was  celebrated  for  building  heem/  struc- 
turea,  and  consequently  this  epitaph  was  compoeed  for  him. 

"  Lie  heavy  on  him  earWi,  ftr  be  Uid 
Msjiy  ■  heavy  load  on  thee." 

The  seat  was  presented  by  (^ueen  Ann,  to  John,  the  first  and 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  bis  victory  over  the  French  on  tbe 
second  of  August,  1703,  on  which  day,  every  year,  tbe  holder  of  the 
seat  presents  a  stand  of  colors  to  the  Queen. 

Without  further  ceremony  we  will  enter  this  palace  of  arL  And 
at  the  very  outset  we  are  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  Had  we  the  ability, 
we  have  not  the  time  to  conduct  you  through  the  "sixteen  grand 
rooma"  that  are  adorned  with  about  four  hundred  paindnga  of  the 
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masters,  smoDg  which  is  a  vast  collection  of  Reubens  and  Vandyck. 
And  these  are  but  the  paiDtingB  t  You  have  beaJdes  libraries  and 
statuary,  and  every  thing  that  art  can  furnish,  on  which  you  may 
feast  your  eyes.  The  bill  of  fare  is  so  magnificent  that  I  will  not 
tantalize  you  by  even  a  poor  description  of  it. 

And  now  all  these  &iry  grounds,  walks,  rides,  fnuntainn,  lakes, 
falls,  obelisk,  palace,  paintings,  and  statuary  are,  as  fivertitt  says, 
one  grand  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. It  may  be  interesting,  and  even  profitable  for  a  moment, 
to  inquire  who  this  man  was,  who  has  so  magnificent  a  monument. 
But  time  and  space  forbid  us  to  puraue  our  subject  further  at  present. 
We  beg  pardon  for  so  long  and  hurried  an  introduction.  Should  the 
close  of  the  long  vacation  return  as  safe  to  Yale,  we  promise  yoa^ 
generotts  is'nt  it  t—&  short  sketch  of  the  Duke,  an  account  of  a  visit 
U>  Mt.  YernoQ,  and  a  contrast  of  the  charai.ters  to  whom  these 
shrines  are  dedicated.  o.  ■.  o. 


gc  Itantital  (ffjrpirima  irf  ^t  Inniors. 

The  discrepancy  between  romance  and  reality,  is  truly  wonder- 
ful. Cosily  ensconced  in  a  cushioned  arm-chair,  with  the  feet  ele- 
vated considerably  above  the  center  of  gravity,  and  rolling  forth 
from  a  meerschaum  clouds  of  grat^l  incense,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  roam  through  the  realms  of  fancy,  and  revel  in  the  delights  of  air- 
rastle  building.  But  step  down  for  s  moment  from  your  elevated 
position;  disencumber  yourself  of  that  veil;  and  lo!  those  fairy 
tints  have  vanished  ;  and  instead  of  a  noble  structure,  erected  at  your 
bid,  you  look  with  dismay  upon  the  hard,  cold  realities  of  life. 
And  for  the  utter  disgust  consequent  upon  such  a  transition,  none 
are  more  to  blame  than  poets.  You  take  up  a  poem  descriptive  of 
-winter,  and  dwell  vritb  delight  upon  its  glowing  accounts  of  all  the 
attractions  of  that  season ;  of  the  crystal  ice,  the  downy  enow,  the 
glittering  wintury  stars.  Fired  with  noble  enthusiasm  and  laudable 
curiosity,  you  rush  out  to  behold  these  phenomena.  But  ere  long 
70U  rnsbiu  again,  head  sunk  far  below  the  horizon  of  your  coat- 
collar,  hands  thrust  into  your  pocl^ets,  and  with  tingling  feet  and 
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smarting  nose  yon  chatter  wildly  forth—"  Ooo-oo-oofa !  bow  th- 
lfaunder-r-in|[  c-c-cold  it  is."     Did  you  peixeivs  any  of  those  bean- 

Ues  mentioned  by 1     "Nary  a  time!"     This  is  but  a  single 

example  :  if  few  confessions  so  frank  are'  heard  it  is  only  because 
those  who  are  sold  dislike  to  acknowledge  it.  Wttose  heart  does 
not  beat  wildly  with  excitement  when  the  subject  of  the  "  briny 
deep"  is  introduced  I  How  much  romance  ia  coMained  in,  "  A  life 
on  the  ocean  wave."     But  let  us  look  at  the  reality. 

A  short  time  since,  a  number  from  our  midst  went  down  to  the 
great  eea  in  a  sloop.  High  above  the  din  and  and  confusion  attend- 
ant upon  the  loading  and  uuloading  of  sundry  vessels,  were  distin- 
guishable the  cheering  bnd  laughter  of  about  ninety  voices  as  their 
owners  swarmed  over  the  devoted  craft,  while  the  directors  of  the 
gutronomical  destinies  rushed  about  in  frantic  coniiision,  seeking 
secure  hiding  places  for  the  edibles,  lest  wan  famine  should  caoM 
the  premature  disappearance  of  the  viands.  Upon  the  forecastle 
the  tough  mariners,  essaying  to  prepare  the  vessel  for  her  cruise, 
were  repeatedly  impinged  upon  by  impatient  souls,  who,  judging 
from  their  ecceutric  manceu vers  and  unaccountable  antics,  were  bent 
upon  acquiring  an  unlimited  appetite.*  Finally,  all  being  ready, 
the  gallant  craft  swung  from  her  moorings  into  the  fathomless  chao- 
Del  of  New  Haven  harbor.  But  relentless  fate  directed  her  course 
towards  an  iooffemling  specimen  of  marine  architecture,  'which 
lay  at  anchor  at  a  little  distance.  A  crash,  and  amid  the  jeers  of 
the  red  sbirted,  unwashed  exotics  who  were  congregated  on  the 
wharf,  the  opposing  bodies  separated.  Happily,  only  a  big  chunk  had 
been  knocked  off  the  stranger  craft,  and  an  anchor  jammed  through 
his  side  ;  so  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing.  And  now,  did  extent  of 
time  furnish  s  theme  for  the  historian,  much  space  might  be  occu- 
pied in  narrating  the  passage  to  the  Light-House,  Works  of  fic- 
tion were  in  great  demand ;  cigara  more  so.  "  The  Avenger,  or 
the  Knight  of  the  rubicund  (fiery)  nose,"  furnished  an  opportunity 
to  many  of  passing  the  time ;  while  an  adventurous  few,  seeking  a 
bubble,  reputation)  must  needd  ascend  the  tapering  mast  at  the 
expense  of  tarry  "  oli-Do-we-aever-nleotioD-ems,"  and  of  a  seat  up- 
on "  cross-trees"  in  a  broiling  sun,  which  endangereii  thmr  sitting 

*  StrSDge  to  say,  the  only  suSerer  by  this  conAuioo,  nsi  a  irretcbed  est, 
whose  candfti  appendage  had  nodergone  compression  between  a  plank  sod  the 
foot  of  a  son  of  Ansk.  The  cat  rttirtog  behind  a  barrel,  eyed  iltcrastcly  it* 
persi-cntor  and  its  Ipjnred  member,  but  opened  not  Its  month. 
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down  with  any  comfurt  for  many  days.  There,  id  the  cabin  may 
be  seen  one,  who  pressed  by  hunger,  has  eluded  the  cerberuB-like 
eyes  of  tbe  guardians  of  the  comestibles,  and  is  consuming  with 
marvelous  rapidity,  a  sandwich  held  in  hia  right  hand,  while  bis 
left  hand  grasps  a  piece  of  cheese.  On  deck,  a  few  determined  to 
drive  dull  care  away,  have  broken  forth  into  song ;  until  compelled 
by  tbe  execmtions  of  the  reel,  they  bang  their  harps  upon  tbe  wil- 
lows, and  reserve  their  psalmody  for  a  more  fitting  occasion.  When 
at  last,  tbe  diuner-bour  arrived,  a  rapturous  thrill  of  eans&ctiuu 
pervaded  the  assembly.  Whether  sitting  on  barrel-heads,  or  on  tbe 
deck,  the  viands  quickly  became  invisible,  greatly  to  tbe  disgust  of 
those  unfortunates,  who  being  seated  at  a  distance,  did  not  possess 
so  great  facilities  for  gobbling.  Those  at  the  mast-head  efiected 
their  descent  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  has  ever  before  been  ac- 
cnmpliabed.  Tbe  feast  passed  off  with  great  ieiat.  But  few  acci- 
dents occurred  :  excepting  perhaps  as  the  sudden  shout  of  agony 
or  rage,  betrayed  the  iact  that  some  victim  had  inadvertently  sat 
upon  a  a&ndwicb,  to  the  detriment  of  bis  nether  integuments;  or, 
perhaps  received  tbe  contents  of  a  glass  of  lemonade  in  his  hair ; 
or  found  sundry  paiticles  of  cheese  delicately  dropped  down  bis 
back ;  or  the  look  of  blank  dismay  of  one,  who  baring  sent  for 
some  choice  morsel,  saw  it  in  its  transit  seized  by  a  remorseless 
hand,  and  vanish  down  a  widely  gaping  month.  Then,  Shortly  af- 
ter, might  have  been  seen  some  sitting  upon  the  bow-sprit,  and  ap- 
parently watching  intently  the  gambols  of  the  monsters  of  the 
vasty  deep.  But  upon  closer  inspection,  hands  clasped  upon  the 
epigastric  region  and  distorted  countenances  revealed  tbe  truth, 
that  the  edibles  had  been  consumed  with  more  haste  than  discretion  ; 
inconsequence  of  which,  old  Neptune  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded 
from  compelling  the  usual  contribution.  To  describe  minutely  alt 
the  adventures  of  the  voyagers,  would  tax  too  severely  your  pa- 
tience. How  they  landed  at  a  little  village,  and  did  cause  the  in- 
habitants exceedingly  to  fear  and  quake,  thinking  that,  "  ye  cruelle 
salvages''  were  upon  them  ;  and  how  they  "  warbled  wild  notes"  for 
the  delectation  of  tbe  sirens  of  Westbrook.  Then,  as  "the  shades 
of  night  were  falling  fast,"  they  "  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow ;" 
for  a  mighty  bead  wind  arose ;  and  a  night  "  nn  the  ocean  wave" 
was  more  than  they  bad  anticipated.  And  now  the  scene  bafBes 
description.  A  simultaneous  rush  for  the  hold  resulted  in  the  se- 
curing of  places  by  a  favored  few.     The  remainder  were  under  the 
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neceaaitj  uf  perainbutatiiig  the  decks,  or  sleeping  on  the  planks  all 
night.  By  the  exercise  of  great  ingenuity,  a  place  was  faaod 
which  preeented  as  few  angles  as  possible ;  anil  sails  being  spread 
thereoD,  the  bed  was  pronounced  ready.  The  happy  possessore 
now  "  bunked  in ;"  bat  unceasing  cries  and  exhortations  filled  that 
hold  until  a  late  hour,  "  Get  off  my  toes !''  "  Say,  take  your  foot 
away  from  my  eye!"  "Now  then!  are  you  going  to  lie  on  my 
head  all  night  1"  "  Confound  it,  somebody's  gobbled  the  brick  I  had 
for  a  pillow  I"  But  by  degrees  the  congregation  yielded  to  the  voice 
of  tired  nature.  No  sooner  had  balmy  sleep  come  upon  them,  than 
with  malice  prepense  and  aforethought  the  "  great  unwashed"  on 
deck,  who  were  unsuccessful  in  finding  where  to  lay  their  heads, 
commenced  a  series  of  fiendish  evolutions,  so  as  efiectualty  to  ban- 
ish all  slumber.  Then  came  the  tug  of  war ;  almost  frantic  at  the 
noise,  the  sleepy  victims  tossed  and  rolled  in  confusion,  sending  up 
an  occasional  expletive,  or  perhaps  a  more  effectual  argument  in 
the  shape  of  some  missile,  at  their  tormentors,  while  ever  and  anon 
hollow  groans  would  issue  from  the  murky  darkness,  of  which  the 
burden  was,  to  quit  that  noise  1  Above,  blowing  of  horns,  shouting 
and  discordant  singing ;  below,  anathemas  and  objurgations  ;  while 
in  addition,  at  short  intervals  some  uofortunato  wights  made  the 
heart-rending  discovery,  that  they  had  been  lying  in  puddles  of 
bilge-watAr,  which,  aside  from  the  inconvenience  of  steeping  in 
such  a  compound,  sent  forth  most  fragrant  odors,  totally  unlike 
any  originating  in  "  Araby  the  blest."  Here  in  a  dark  corner  lay 
a  wretch  floating  about  in  this  bilge-water,  moored  by  his  cravat  to 
a  projecting  beam,  until  by  a  sudden  lurch  his  festenings  broke,  and 
coming  in  colUeiou  with  some  one  in  a  similar  condition  on  the  other 
side,  be  suddenly  woke  and  struck  out  for  the  step  ladder,  to  whtck 
he  clung  convulsively  until  rescued.  Finally,  a  sudden  rash  from 
the  victims  dispersed  the  assailants ;  but  the  charm  was  broken,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  night  passed  in  viewing  the  starry  concave,  or 
the  rolling  billows,  caused  the  congregation  to  present  an  appear- 
ance more  ioteresting  than  lovely,  on  the  following  morning.  And 
when  aAer  much  tribulation  the  veesel  again  toncbed  Urra  ^fimia,  a 
ravenous  crowd  debarked,  aod  proved  by  their  appearance,  the 
horrible  mondacity  of  those  who  make  die  briny  deep  their  theme, 
praising  its  attractions,  and  describing  in  eloquent  language  its  many 
beauties.  b. 
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A  welcome  to  thee  Tils  1 

And  to  thf  ftiend];  home, 
Back  to  the  Bccnes  of  other  At,ja, 

In  thionga  oaK  more  we  come. 

Thy  veoerable  form 

We  never  may  forget, — 
In  every  laud,  on  every  ^ore 

Our  ancient  Mother  yet, — 

Our  Alki  Hatbb  loved 

In  yonth  and  riper  age, — 
Ilie  tent'Sceae  in  our  march  of  Life, — 

Our  woary  pilgrimage. 

Where,  mid  our  gnmite  hilla. 

Our  granite  heroes  sleep. 
To  Oregon's  tar  iKinndariea, 

And  its  tone  Eocky  Steep. 
Wlkere,  in  tlieir  distant  homes, 

By  myriad  foolateps  prest, 
Stveep  the  Savannahs  of  the  South, 

The  Prairies  of  the  West 
Aluhiii,  brothers  all, — 

Exiles  on  every  soil, 
A  kindly  greeting  to  yon  here — 

A  welcome  rest  from  toil. 
To  convict  ne  weut  forth. 

Contending  for  llie  light. 
And  now,  with  chastened  hopes  and  feara, 

Betnin  we  Aom  the  fight. 

Bntahl  not  all  iu«  here, 

For  gathering  tlie  ripe  grain 
In  the  great  harvest  field  of  life, 

Some  hath  the  reaper  slain. 

'  Mt.  SoBBirn  ITU  ebtlnum  sT  tlu  Board  or  Edlton  of  ih«  Yal*  Literary,  in  (he  dan  of 
'U.  The  Editor  tt  tl»  prwaM  auBbw  irlihn  Is  aipreia  hli  grailfleatlan  at  bsto*  abl«  lo 
pnbllBh  inch  an  appropriate  conlrlbation  from  one  oTUie  "  Knlgbli  of  the  Quilt,"  nlia  rorm«t{r 
pmiijsd  over  llie  dntlnln  of  Maga. 
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A  while  witb  ui  Uiey  tlrajed 
Through  Academic  bowers. 

Now,  t&lling  geotlj  bf  onr  side, 
They  ileep  'neath  fuiKral  flgven. 

Alunhi,  brothen  all, — 

We  gire  yoa  heart j  cheer 
Id  the  Aiaembtf  of  Lhe  tribes — 

The  NaUona  gathered  here. 

Kenew  we  dow  tite  pledge 

That  ne'er  was  koown  to  fkil, — 
The  taltiman  of  Tictor? — 

The  tnemor;  of  Talb  1 

Where  beats  a  filial  heart 

Keaponaire  to  thy  call, 
A  kindly  welcome  to  thee— Talk, 

The  "Mother of  uaalll" 


No.  III. 

SCENE  l.—CoBtg«  Ftnet.  Pkibbnt— 5AanJy,  Miihhan,  BHAatk,  Shanghai 
and  Major  Qakagan. 

MiaBKAN. — Have  any  pieces  for  the  Lit.  been  handed  in  yet  f 

8b4Nsh*i.— Not  one ;  what  Hood  calls  the  "  Type-ua"  ferer, 
ian't  very  prevalent  in  College  at  the  present  time. 

MiaBKAN. — What  are  you  going  to  do  about  itT 

Sharobai. — I  hardly  know  yeL  I  hsTeD'thadaDything  very  dear- 
ly in  view  in  my  "  miud's  eye." 

Oabaoas.— I  wiah  you  wouldn't  get  off  eucb  a  hackneyed  quota- 
tion as  that,  at  any  rate.  Now  I  take  particular  credit  to  myself, 
that  I  wrote  an  article  on  Names,  without  introducing  that  ques- 
tion, which,  according  to  Shakespeare  ,  Miss  Capulet  aska  of  Mr. 
Montague. 

Shaxoy. — Very  commendable  in  you  to  omit  that,  but  yet  there 
is  very  much  more  on  the  same  subject,  which  you  ought  not  to 
have  omitted.    Names  rule  the  world.     In  everything,  in  every  sit- 
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uBtioti  or  condition,  whether  poor  or  rich,  good  or  bad,  well  or  sick 
we  Kre  goTerned  by  them. 

BiLBATH. — That  is  a  very  common  rein  ark,  but  like  many  other 
common  remarks,  it  will  prove  when  carefully  examined  to  be  de- 
cidedly wanting  in  truth. 

Shamdi, — You  doubt  my  assertion.  I  will  endeavor  to  prove  it 
to  your  satisfaction.  Take  the  last  case  I  mentioned,  that  of  sick- 
nesa,  where,  if  anywhere,  one  would  imagine  that  Dames  exert  no 
influence,  and  yet  see  the  power  they  do  wield.  Some  diseases  it  is 
almost  romantic  to  have,  but  about  others  you  can  throw  so^channa 
of  fancy,  nor  ex^nte  any  feeling.  Every  oue  remembers  that  poem 
of  Percival  on  Consumption,  commencing, 

"  Tbere  fi  a  sweetneas  fo  woman's  decsf, 
When  the  light  of  beauty  is  fbdiog  away." 

Now  I  defy  any  poet  to  write  very  afiecting  lines  on  a  death  from 
quinzy  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  And,  that  this  is  not  a  mere 
fancy  of  my  own,  I  can  bring  forward  the  authority  of  another  great 
poet.  Lord  Byron  says  that  love  can  stand  against  all  noble  mala- 
dies, bat  vulgar  illnesses  ruin  faim  completely  ;  after  enumeradug 
several  he  goes  on  to  say, 

"Bat  wont  of  all  is  nausea,  or  pain 

About  the  lower  regioDH  of  the  bowels ; 

Love,  who  berolcally  brealbea  a  vein, 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels, 

And  purgatives  are  dangeroiu  to  hia  leign, 
Sea-sickness  death." 

It  makes  all  the  difierence  in  the  world,  let  me  assure  you,  as  to 
the  name  of  the  disease,  by  which  a  man  goes  off.  There  is  just  as 
much  distinction  between  dying  of  the  measles  and  dying  of  the 
consumption,  as  there  is  between  getting  drowned  in  the  ocean  or 
in  a  canal.  So  far  as  regards  the  feelings  of  the  individual  under- 
going the  operation,  I  suppose  the  one  place-is  full  as  pleasant  as 
the  other,  but  for  the  looks  or  name  of  the  thing,  almost  any  per< 
son  would  prefer  the  "rock-bound  floor"  of  the  sea,  to  the  mud  of 
the  "raging  canawl." 

SuAKaaAi. — That  is  very  true,  but  not  necessarily  for  the  reason 
you  give.  If  a  man  gets  drowned  in  a  canal,  that  very  fact  is 
pruna  facie  evidence  that  be  was  drunk. 

Shaxdt.^ — Your  ridicule  doesn't  disturb  my  theory.    But  I  go 
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still  fuRher,  and  make  another  disdection.  When  bd  author  begim 
to  he  admired,  he  is  called  by  bis  iamil^  name;  but  wben  he  begfns 
to  be  loved,  by  bis  chriatian  one.  To  be  aurei  we  hare  too  higfa  a 
reverence  for  soine  men,  such  as  Spenser,  Shakespeare  or  Words- 
worth, to  think  of  calling  them  by  their  first  names;  and  indeed  to 
bot  very  few  are  they  known.  Yet  every  one  speaks  of  Tbm 
Hood  or  of  Charla  Lamb,  because  both  of  these  men  are  loved  by 
every  man  who  knows  anything  aboat  them  at  all. 

Gauaoak. — Begging  your  pardon  ,we  doo't  call  Tenuyson,  Alfred, 
or  Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth. 

Sbasdy. — It  is  a  pity,  that  when  I  am  making  out  a  fine  sounding 
theory,  you  can't  keep  from  bringing  in  your  troubleeome  &ctB  to 
disturb  it. 

SflAMOBAi. — But  gentlemen,  all  this  conversation  isn't  furnishing 
articles  for  the  Lit.  How  I  am  to  Gil  up  tiie  Magazine  is  the  ques- 
tion with  me. 

Gahaoab.— I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  up  one  article.  Write  to 
Ticknor  and  Fields,  of  Boston,  and  procure  a  sufficient  number  of 
steel-plate  engravings  of  Tennyson  to  fill  up  your  edition.  Then 
let  Mishkan  write  a  poem>  and  l']l  undertake  to  have  it  put  in  as 
"written  expressly  for  the  Yale  LrrERART  HAOAZurs,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,"  and  agree  to  do  all  the  subsequent  lying  that  may  be 
necessary. 

BiLB A TH.— Tennyson  is  a  spoopse. 

Gahaoan.— There  will  be  a  fight  yet  here.  A  man  so  devoid  of 
all  ideas  of  what  constitutes  true  poetry  as  to  make  such  a  remark 
as  that,  doesn't  deserve  christian  treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  one. 

Shakdv. — Talking  of  poetry,  an  enthusiastic  young  man  suggest- 
ed to  me  the  other  day,  that  we  ofier  a  five  dollar  prize  for  the  best 
College  song.    Bilbatbt  how  much  money  is  there  in  the  treasury  1 

BiLUATH. — Considerable,  I  imagine.  We  haven't  been  stuck 
much  more  than  thirty  dollars  on  each  one  of  the  first  two  numbers. 

Shamohai. — Anyway,  Mishkan,  I  propose  yen  write  a  song  for 
the  especial  use  of  the  Editors  of  the  Lrr. 

MisHKAR. — You'd  want  it  to  the  tune  of  Litoria.  wouldn't  you  I 

SuAMaHAi. — That  pun  is  too  exceedingly  vile  to  be  counteaanced. 

MiSHKAX.— There  you  display  your  ignorance  of  the  pun-nature. 
The  very  essence  of  an  excellent  pun  is,  that  it  shall  be  an  exceed- 
ingly mean  one.  The  ideal  of  a  perfect  pun  is  a  pun  so  outrage- 
ously, so  excruciatingly  bad,  that  it  is  good. 
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Sbahghai.— Od  that  principle,  I'll  admit  your  puns  to  be  euper- 
l&tively  excellent. 

BiLHATH.^l've  been  studying  diligently  to  find  out  the  Rpex  of 
Mislikan's  joke,  andam  juet  beginning  to  see  thniugh  iL  I  woald 
propose  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  world,  Miehkan,  that  two 
pages  of  every  number  of  the  Lit.  be  set  aside  for  a  liat  of  your  puns 
io  that  number,  with  a  commentary  and  notes  critical  aud  oxplan- 
fttory  attached,  so  that  they  can  be  understood  without  any  violent 
mental  efiurt. 

Oahaoait. — What  a  fnitunste  people  the  Q-ermans' must  be!  I 
hare  heard  it  said  that  there  ia  only  one  pun  in  the  whole  language, 
which  by  way  of  distinction,  is  called  "  The  Pun."  I'll  not,  how- 
ever,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that  remark. 

BiLHATH.— A  case  of  tender  conscience,  unparallelled  on  your 
part.  Major.     But  heavens  1  what  a  pretty  little  girl ! 

SuAKDY.— Do  let  little  girls  alone,  and  attend  to  more  important 
matters. 

BiLHATH.— Don't  despise  little  girla,  Tristram ;  they'll  grow  up 
some  time.  Your  future  wife  is  undoubtedly  at  the  present  time 
quite  young. 

Sbandy.— Exceedingly  young,  I  imagine. 

BiLHATH. — Well,  think  of  her,  often  then ;  does'nt  Martin  Far- 
quhar  Tupper  say : 

"  If  tboa  art  to  have  s  wife  of  tby  jonth,  she  Is  now  living  on  the  earth ; 
Therefore  thtDlc  of  her  and  pray  for  her  weal ;  yea,  though  thon  bast  not  seen 
her!" 

Gabasar. — It  might  perhaps  be  expected  diat  a  person  who  would 
call  Tennyson  a  spoopse,  would  quote  from  sinh  an  author  aa  Mar 
tin  Farquhar  Tupper;  but  fbr  the  credit  of  Yale  I  am  anrry  for  it. 
If  there  ia  one  man  in  the  list  of  English  poets,  who  has  obtained  a 
reputation  by  the  most  unconsciooable  puffing  and  quackery,  that 
man  is  Martin  Farqubar  Tupper.  He  is  a  perfect  nincompoop,  a 
shikepoke,  a  numskull,  a  ninny,  a  squirt ;  yes,  gentlemen,  a  squirt  of 
the  most  unmitigated  nature — in  fine,  a  complete  squirt.  Language  Is 
not  base  enough,  language  ia  not  vituperative  enough  to  express  the 
superlative  asiniiiity  of  his  drivelling  productions.  It  would  speak 
well  for  the  intellectual  taste  of  the  nineteeutb  century,  that  the 
works  of  a  man  like  him  should  pass  through  thdr  seventieth  or 
eightieth  edition,  white  lho»e  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  times 
scarcely  ever  reach  their  tenthi  did  we  not  know  by  what  means 
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hie  balderdash  hu  gaioed  notoiiet^r.  The  idea  of  such  a  man  aa 
he,  attempting  to  contiuue  Coleridge's  Christabel!  But  I'll  stop 
beie>  for  when  I  attempt  to  give  my  opinion  of  Hr.  Tupper,  wordf 
fail  me.  All  existing  laoguagee  are  found  wanting.  Indeed,  I 
deipiee  the  man  so  thoroughly  that  I  can't  speak  of  him  decently, 
and  1  am  fearful  that  in  talking  about  bim  I  may  rise  into  abuse  ; 
and  HeaTen  kuows  that  abuse  is  altogether  too  great  an  honor  for 
him. 

Shahoh&i.— Then  in  order  to  keep  you  from  doing  anythiDg  ra^, 
I  propose  that  we  adjourn, 

{FxtutU  omtttt.) 


SCENE  U.—BUlor't  Sanetum.  Time  8  P.  M.    Prhbvt— S&oiulsr, 
Qakagan,  ohd  Shanghai. 

Shanghai. — What  has  become  of  Bilhath  I 

MisRKAX — Out  with  the  women,  I  suppose.  I  met  him  sailing 
dowD  Chapel  street,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  apparel,  in  full  cfaaae  after 
a  damsel,  who  from  her  appearance  must  have  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Shanghai. — I  am  surprised  that  a  man  of  your  disposition  didn't 
follow  on  too. 

MiaHKAK. — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  I  never  was  an  antiquary. 
My  tastes  never  ran  ia  that  line. 

{£nter  Bilhath.) 

Sbandv. — I  hope,  Bilhath,  you  have  got  through  with  your  female 
pursuits,  and  are  prepared  to  attend  to  the  business  of  this  board. 

Bilhath. — My  tasdineas  is  excusable,  for  I  have  been  spending 
the  time  with  some  of  the  best  looking  "  quails"  to  be  found  in  the 
city  of  Elms, 

Shanuy, — Fob  !  there's  not  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  feminine 
gender  to  be  found  in  New  Haven,  unless  it  is  imported.  They're 
not  goodly  to  my  sight. 

Bilhath. — You  sacrilegious  villain,  your  remark  displays  nothing 
except  your  igiiorauce.  Nowhere  can  you  see  beings  more  beauti- 
ful than  in  New  Haven.  Nowhere  can  you  see  eyes  brighter,  tresses 
gayer,  cheeks  rosier,  features  lovelier,  forms  statelier,  hearts  purer, 
and  dispositions  sweeter,  than  in  the  city  of  Elms.  Nowhere  can 
you^-can  you — can  you — 

MiBHKAn. — See  a  greater  number  of  fiirts. 
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Shaxdt. — That  ia  a  cruet  way  of  helping  a  man  out  when  h«  is 
fltuck. 

Shanobat. — Doesn't  N.  P.  Willis  say  somewhere  in  bis  "  Life 
Here  and  There,"  that  New  Haven  b  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  female  inhabitants. 

Shaxdt. — I  can't  believe  he  has  ever  done  such  a  foolish  thing. 

MiseKAM.— But  it  is  a  very  good  idea  of  Shanghai's  to  attribute 
the  remark  to  him,  and  to  a  particular  work  of  bis.  Precision  is  a 
great  thing.  Always  locate  a  story,  especially  if  it  is  a  lie.  Credit 
it  to  some  book  that  has  a  good  reputatiou.  If  you  quote,  always 
give  the  name  of  some  celebrated  man  as  the  author  of  the  quotation. 
The  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  any  given  person  knowing 
that  it  is  a  mistake. 

Gabaoan. — Sut  Willis  did  aay  it  after  all.  and  here  I  have  the 
book  and  the  identical  passage  from  it,  which  I  will  read  for  your 
edification.  [Rtadt.)  "  Then  like  the  vari-colored  parallelograms 
upon  a  chees-board,  green  openings  areleft  throughout,  fringed  with 
triple  and  interweaving  elm-rows,  the  long  and  weeping  branches 
sweeping  downward  to  ibe  grass,  and,  with  their  enclosing  shadows, 
keeping  moist  and  cool  tbe  road  tbey  overhang ;  and  fair  forms  (it 
is  thegardMt  of  American  beauty — Neio  Haven*)  flit  about  in  the 
green  light,  in  primitive  security  and  freedom,  and  you  would  thiuk 
the  place,  if  you  slit  upon  it  in  a  summer  evening— whatit  seems  to 
me  now  in  memory,  and  what  1  have  made  it  in  this  Rosa-Matilda  do- 
Bcription— a  scene  frona  Boccacio,  or  a  vision  from  long-lost  Arcady." 

Sbandt. — I'll  swear  to  the  trutb  of  the  "  primitive  freedom"  at 
any  rate. 

MiSHKAM. — Tristram,  yon  and  Bilhath  both  carry  your  views  to 
an  extreme.  I  occupy  a  medium  ground  betvreen  you,  and  think 
.that  New  Haven  would  be  indeed  the  "garden  of  American  beauty," 
were  there  not  so  many  holtaely  women  in  it. 

Sbahobai. — A  very  valuable  opinion  that! 

MisBKAN,— Don't  be  so  fa£t.  As  I  view  it,  tbe.  ladies  of  New 
Haven  have  among  their  number,  few  persons  who  simply  appear 
ordinary — that  is  persons  who  are  not  remarkable,  either  for  beauty 
or  plainness.  They  carry  their  looks  to  a  perfection  of  beauty 
or  a  height  of  hideonanoss,  that  in  both  cases  is  fairly  distracting. 
I  tell  you,  that  in  some  specimens  of  the  latter  which  I  bave  seen, 

*  As  tbey  a&y  in  the  newspapera,  "  tlie  italics  are  our  ovn." 
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each  one  uf  ibe  feUares,  taken  by  itself,  fvas  ao  rrightfally  bomelyT 
that  the  whole  counten&uce  aettled  into  an  appearsDce  of  homo- 
geneous nglinew,  which  was  fairly  refreshing.  Thej*  bad  reacbed 
that  metaphysical  state,  which  I  have  nerer  yet  seen  spoken  of  in 
any  treatise  on  the  Sublime  or  Beautiful,  where  ufrlineea  loses  all 
its  point  Bs  ugliueM,  and  if  not  beautiful,  migbt  witb  propriety 
be  called  soblime.  It  is  not  oo  the  score  of  looks,  bowerer,  that  I 
object  to  the  New  Haven  ladies  ;  it  is  because  tbey  are  all  of  tb«D 
too  flirtations. 

BiLSATH.^No  iDore  so  tbmn  other  young  ladies. 

His  us  AS.— Altogether  more.  There  is  an  innate  lore  of  flirta- 
tioD  in  tbe  New  Haven  female,  which  manifests  its  existence  in  tbar 
earliest  years,  and  develops  itself  long  before  childhood  has  opened 
ioto  tbe  fuller  life  of  maidenhood. 

SuANOHAi.— It  is  easy  to  understand  why  you  are  so  bitter  in  yonr 
feelings.  But,  Hishkan,  give  us  that  poem  you  Wrote  in  tbe  wrmth 
inspired  by  a  greet  disappointment.  Don't  be  modest  now,  and  re- 
flue,  but  come  up  to  your  duty  aod  fire  away. 

MiSBKAN.— Well,  here  it  is  then,  if  yon  want  it : 

Til©    ^3©ia©s. 

BT  FOB  I 

Hear  tbe  laa^ter-ringiDg  boiler- 
SilTery  belles  t 
What  a  world  of  merriment  tbelr  glggUug  fsrvtolls  I 
How  tber  titt«r,  titt«T,  titter, 
In  the  mirthful  ear  of  nigbt, — 
While  their  floUering  qtiriti  twitl«r, 
And  tbeir  aUrrj  ejes  o'ergUtter 
With  the  erystal  tear's  delight,— 
Keeping  time,  Ume,  time 
With  the  wares  of  radiant  rh^me 
To  tbe  chime  of  channlug  maalc  that  e^ih<»tioBat]'  wdls 
7rom  tbe  belles,  beUes,  bcUea,  beUes, 

Belles,  bellei,  belles- 
Vrom  tlH  rlnglog  and  the  singing 

Of  the  belles. 
Hear  the  wonld-be-weflded  belles — 
Qoldeo  belles ! 
What  a  world  of  ladiemnen  tbelr  loTelioen  compelsl 
Through  the  "wee-short"  honis  of  night, 
What  anspeakablo  delight 
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In  their  liquid  Uugaid  notes  I 

And  All  in  taoe, 
What  a  lovely  ditty  floats 
To  the  nptnred  bean  that  listen*  while  «be  throtta 

"  Shiolog  moon." 

Beu  the  giddy JUUng  bellM— 
Braxen  belies  I 
What  aworldof  aolenm  tboaght  tltelrheartlcBSnaas  co 
In  the  silence  of  the  night 
How  we  ihndder  with  aflKgbt 
At  the  thiUing  killing  mule  of  their  tone  I 
VoT  erery  sigh  tliat  Soata 
rrom  Ae  roid  withb  tluHr  throats 

WakeeagnMo! 
And  we  people — single  people — 
Poor  old  l>achel«ra — we  we^,  all — 

All  alone. 
While  the  belles  oar  sols  cf^ollng. 
In  Uial  melting  under  tone, 
P«el  a  gt(»y  in  so  rolling 
On  the  hearts  of  raen  a  atone  I 
Tbey  are  neltiier  mild  nor  woDKn — 
Neither  heavenly  nor  hnman — 

Beartlen  sonls  1 
And  tlieir  queen  eoqnette  eondolea 

And  c^oles 
The  victim  of  the  belles  ; 
And  her  merry  bosom  swells 
At  the  fiUseness  of  the  bellea. 
And  she  daneesaDd  she  knelh 
To  Um  beavx  a  dlrga^^e  cUnw, 
Keeping  ^me,  time,  lime 
In  a  croel  rncfttl  rhyme 
To  the  falseness  of  tlte  bellea — 

Of  the  beltos  I 
Keeping  time,  Ume,'time, 
In  a  sort  of  nieftal  rhyme. 
To  (he  wooing  of  the  belles— 
Of  the  beDes,  belles,  belles  I 
To  tlie  cooing  of  the  bdlee— 
Of  tbe  beika,  bellea,  bellea,  belta. 

Belles,  belles,  bellea: 
To  tbe  Jilting,  "so"  heart-wilting, 

or  tbe  belles!  (,£uiMt  Omms.) 
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Dbowkid,  kt  Bprioglleld,  Man.,  Jaly  17lli,  Qbobob  Ellior  Ddhbui,  of  tbo 
Junior  Claw,  aged  20  yean. 

There  ia  sometbing  UDUtterably  awfbl  in  the  telegraph,  as  the 
moBseDger  of  sorrow.  A  letter  may  gently  break  the  dread  tidings, 
and  bear  with  them  the  balm  of  sympathy  aud  coDSolation  to  soothe 
and  sustain.  But  the  telegraph,  passiooleas  and  inexorable,  deals  in 
naked  facts  alone ;  and  its  menstges  condensed,  contracted,  stripped 
of  all  that  can  comfort  or  assuage  or  sirengtheo,  swift  and  deadly  aa 
bullets  fly  freighted  with  grief  and  agony  to  the  hearts  of  famiHes 
anil  friends.  And  never,  certainly,  has  this  minister  of  aci^deot  ud 
calamity  and  death  borne  a  dispatch  more  startling  and  terrible  than 
the  fact  which  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  amonga  us  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  ult. — a  fact  which,  afler  a  hard  struggle  against  the  doubts 
and  hopes  and  prayers  of  College,  at  length  overwhelmed  and 
crushed  down  all — that  Dunham  was  no  more. 

To  sketch  the  character  and  College  life  of  George  Dunham  is 
beyond  tbe  power  of  words.  Yale  never  clad  herself  in  mourning 
weeds  for  a  dearer,  truer,  manlier  son.  During  his  four  years  among 
us — two  BS  a  member  of  '58  and  two  with  'S9 — bia  conQteoance  and 
presence  were  always  sunsbioet  and  his  bearing  won  the  hearts  of 
all  bis  fellows.  Yet  no  class  or  classes  can  claim  alone  or  monm 
alone  tbe  memory  of  Dunham.  In  persont  the  finest  type  of  vigor- 
ous early  manhood,  in  manner,  singnlarty  winning  and  attractive, 
with  a  temper  the  kindest  and  most  genial,  and  a  heart  as  warm  and 
generous  as  was  ever  given  to  man,  it  was  not  strange  that  all  should 
love  him,  that  many  should  almost  worship  him,  and  that  some 
should  be  linked  to  him  by  bonds  well  nigh  as  pnre  and  as  strong  as 
the  closest  aud  most  sacred  natural  ties. 

Last  and  beat  of  all  there  was  added  to  his  natural  qaalitiee  tbe 
grace  of  a  lively  piety,  and  those  who  loved  bim  as  a  man  were 
drawn  towards  him  vrith  a  warmer  affection  as  a  Christian. 

Tlie  circumstances  of  his  death  were  peculiarly  painful  and  dis- 
tressing. We  cannot  bear  to  think  of  his  bitter  disappointment, 
afler  a  patient  and  successful  training,  with  all  his  anticipauoits  at 
their  bight,  flushed  by  vigorous  exercise,  and  fiill  of  life  and  spirib 
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plunged  witbout  a  moment's  warning  into  that  fatal  elflmeot.  Our 
only  coDBoIaUoD  is  the  thought  that  that  higher  hope  which  was 
clear  and  strong  within  him  could  cheer  aod  comfort  him  even  in 
tbaC  hour  of  agony,  and  the  assurance  that  be  sank  from  the  arms  of 
friende  who  generously  risked  their  lives  to  save  him,  only  to  rest 
upon  the  sure  arm  of  an  Almighty  friend. 

G-eorge  Dunham  will  be  with  us  no  more  in  the  flesb.  Who  shall 
undertake  to  reckon  the  years  ere  his  memory  shall  fade  from 
among  as  ?  A  fitting  tribute  to  bis  character  is  found  not  in  the 
eloquence  of  language.  It  is  beyond  the  loftiest  efforts  of  genius 
and  of  art.  It  is  manifest  in  that  sudden  gloum  which  crept  steadily 
like  a  shadow  over  ColFege,  as  the  fatal  message  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth ;  in  those  groups  which  gathered  hastily  in  alt  our  walks 
with  bended  heads  and  bushed  voices;  id  the  feelings  which  sponta- 
neously summoned  a  whole  Unlveraity  tu  attend  the  sad  rites  of  his 
burial ;  in  the  tears  which  flowed  from  every  eye  as  thai  face,  genial 
and  beautiful  in  death  as  in  life,  was  finally  shut  out  from  the  parting 
glance  ;  in  the  grief  and  teodemess  vritb  which  each  classmate  cast 
his  spade  of  earth  upon  that  noble  manly  form.  All  these  things 
speak  for  him  and  speak  to  the  heart.  Tbey  tell  us  that  all  that 
manhood  has  not  been  wasted ;  that  though  be  passed  avray  in  the 
morning  of  bis  days,  be  had  not  lived  in  Tain. 


ISCtmarBtrtlia  gslensia, 

DEATH  OP   OEO.   E.  DUNHAM. 

Tbe  melancholj  death  of  Oeo.  B.  Dunbam  has  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  CoIlegB. 
Tbe  eoTiable  position  ot  the  man  among  his  aasociatei,  and  the  sad  manner  of 
luB  death  liSTe  conspired  to  giye  the  events  of  the  calamity  a  monnfnl  interest. 
The  sad  details  of  his  death  are  so  well  known  that  a  repetitita)  of  them  would 
be  auneceBaary.  He  died  a  maTtyr  to  the  reputation  of  Tale  while  endeavodng 
to  qnaliiy  himself  to  promote  it.  We  have  inserted  ekewheie  a  brief  obitnary 
noUce  of  him,  and  attempted  nothing  more.  For  to  his  Mends  the  Amplest 
eoomeratlon  of  his  virtues  would  appear  to  be  a  cold  and  unsatisfactory  narra- 
tion, while  to  those  unacquainted  with  btm  it  would  appear  to  be  an  eitravagant 
panegyric.  But  we  leave  his  memory  where  he,  by  his  life  and  actions,  placed 
it,  in  tbe  hearts  and  afTecCiont  of  his  fellow  stndents  and  friends. 
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At  &Joint  mealing  of  the  cIuigb  of  '68  and  '69,  tbe  following  presaiUc  mud 
resolulioDB  were  Adopted  ; 
Whikeas.  It  bM  pleued  Qod  to  remoTe  by  midden  death  oorloTed  cliimMe 

and  frieud,  Oeorge  ElJiott  IlQDb&m, 

Seiolved,  That  while  we  recogniie  in  tbii  moornful  dispensatJon  tbe  luud  of 
«n  inflniU-ly  wine  and  Eood  Gkid.  ire  moum  the  loss  of  one  wboae  noUe  mad 
Keneroan  nnture  had  endeared  him  to  odt  hearts,  while  hia  manly  chaiacter,  to 
the  natural  loveliiiess  of  which  had  lately  been  added  the  gracea  of  ft  amriatent 
Christian  life,  had  gained  oar  warmeit  eatann. 

SetolttJ,  That  we  lympstfaixe  moat  teoderly  with  the  pareota  and  odtec  icb- 
tivei  of  our  deceased  claasmate  in  their  deep  afBiction,  tnuting  that  they  with 
US  will  fi[id  consolation  Id  that^  Christian  hope  which  he  bad  recently  begnn  to 
indulge. 

Riiclvid,  That  we  offer  car  most  heartfelt  tbankt  to  the  atndenta  ot  Harratd 
Unirentitj  for  the  kind  sympathy  and  regard  which  they  hare  ahown  na  in  onr 
■Qddeo  calamity. 

Jttiohtd,  That  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  wn 
wear  the  usual  badge  nf  njourniog  thirty  day*  of  the  College  tonn,  and  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  trausmittell  to  the  hmily  of  the  deceased,  to  the 
•tudenla  of  Uarrard  Oniientty,  and  to  Um  Ptcm  for  pnblicatlan. 

W.  P.  Bicos,  }  Stnior  Clatt.        T.  B.  Dwioet,   S  Jhmot  CItuf. 
A.  Van  Nana,  >  J.  U.  Hdsbaxd,  ) 

The  fUncntl  took  place  at  Hartford,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  20th.  Serenl 
members  of  the  Facnity,  and  about  three  hundred  of  bis  fellow  stodents  went 
to  Hartfot'd  In  a  special  train,  to  perform  their  last  sad  offlcea  la  the  deceased, 
and  to  offtr  such  condolence  and  sympathy  to  the  afflicted  IHends  aa  Uiey  were 
able. 

Rer.  Mr.  Buckingham,  of  Bpringfleld,  delivered  a  brief  and  feeling  disoourse, 
and  closed  by  quoting,  with  peculiar  appn^riateness,  the  following  lines  ft«fli 
Willis: 

Vg  rackon  II  la  daji.  linea  b*  Btrode  Dp  (hat  tvA-wm  aids. 
With  hU  duk  aye  flmmliliic  (kirioiulr  iiiid  hli  Up  muiliad  wia  ■  adl* ; 
O,  bad  II  baan  bnt  told  70a  than,  to  nuik  wboaa  iaiap  waa  Am, 
From  oBt  70111  rank  of  (raah^Uppad  maa,  wenldTabaaaalacladkliBt 
Vhoia  wu  ihfl  aluawj  am,  Uial  Anaf  daflanaa  la  the  rlaf  T 
Wboaa  lui|ti  of  Ttetorj  loodaat  nvc— jat  not  far  flafylBgl 
Wboaa  baart.  In  fanarou  daad  and  tfaaa^^  do  riraliy  mlfht  brook. 
And  jet  dUtlQ^Uon  clalmlnf  doI  1  Ibara  Uai  be,  ^  and  look. 


Dr.  HawcB,  of  Hartford  offered  an  excellent  prayer,  and  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Bushncii,  with  eome  suitable  remarks,  and  an  Interesting  namljre  of  a  conrer- 
sation  which  he  had  with  the  deceased  at  the  time  he  Joined  Dr.  B.'s  chnrch. 

The  dnging  was  very  appropriately  conducted  by  a  choir  compoaed  of  students, 
who  also  sung  a  hymi;  at  the  grave.  Each  student  present  placed  in  tbe  grave 
a  spade  of  earth,  aud  thus  closed  the  largest  and  saddest  funeral  thai  we  have 
ever  attended. 
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THE  NAVY. 

Oa  the  6ch  of  Jnly,  ft  regatta  took  place  at  New  LoDdoD,  to  which  four  boats 
from  New  Haven  entered,  two  of  which — the  Olympla  and  the  Omlcron — were 
ftom  the  Tale  NaTy.  The  distance  seemi  not  to  have  been  accatutelT  known, 
being  placed  b;  some  as  low  as  three  mUee,  and  by  others  as  high  as  four  and  a 
bair.  We  take  the  New  London  Deroocrat'e  accaant,  which  gives  it  as  three  and 
and  three-qnarter  miles.  The  time  of  tbe  Olympia,  which  took  the  flrst  prise, 
was  S2  minates  85  seconds,  that  of  tbe  Omlcron,  which  took  tbe  second,  was  SS 
minates  60  seconds. 

Even  allowing  the  distance  to  be  four  and  a  half  miles,  tbe  time  made  was  not 
snch  as  to  reflect  any  credit  npon  our  boating  reputation,  and  so  far  from  being 
any  teat  of  onr  skill  and  strength,  ii  beaten  every  day  in  onr  own  harbor. 

In  all  other  reapecta  tbe  regatt*  passed  off  in  an  exceedingly  plessant  maimer. 
A  cordial  feeling  existed  on  both  sides ;  and  tbe  students  of  Tale,  who  were 
present,  will  cberish  a  grateful  sense  of  tbe  attention  paid  to  them  by  tbe  Inhab- 
itants of  tbe  city.  We  can  assure  onr  New  London  Mends,  that  many  of  tbe  re- 
marks, which  have  fonnd  tbeir  way  into  the  papers,  have  been  to  no  penona  a 
■onree  of  so  much  annoyance  as  to  the  members  of  tbe  Navy. 

The  melancholy  accident  at  Springfield  has  pnt  an  end  to  tbe  regatta  of  the 
Colleges  for  the  present,  bnt  next  year  it  will  nndonbtedly  take  place.  Tbe 
thanks  of  the  students  of  Tale  are  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield  for  tbe 
wilUngneaa  with  which  the;  gave  np  all  tbelr  exCennve  preparations,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  OUT  feelings.  We  wish  also,  in  behalf  of  Tale,  to  (hank  the  students  of 
Harvard,  especially  tbe  members  of  tbe  Cambridge  boat  clubs,  for  tbe  delicacy 
of  feeltag  which  has  characterized  their  whole  action  under  these  to  us  most 
painftU  drcumstaucea.  It  in  bnt  one  of  many  instances  of  that  courtesy  and 
generosity  which  Harvard  baa  always  displayed  In  her  dealings  with  us. 

The  Volante  has  been  booght  by  the  Yale  Navy. 

To  no  one  is  tbe  present  efQcicncy  of  the  Navy  more  indebted  than  to  Its 
present  Commodore,  W.  P.  Bacon.  Let  succeeding  Commodores  imitate  his 
ezami^,  and  we  will  soon  be  enabled  to  claim  superiority  as  boatmen  as  right- 
fully as  we  DOW  claim  superiority  in  those  dniiea  and  pursuits  which  are  espe- 
cially the  oltjects  of  a  College  training. 

PRIZES. 
The  IbllowiDg  prices  for  Declamation  hare  been  awarded  in  the  Class  of  '60: 
Fifit  Pritt.  Steond  Frit*.  Third  Prixa. 

Firti  iMruum.— R.  S.  Dattb.  J.  L.  TAisroa.  E.  Boltwood. 

J.  L,  DAniLS. 
Steoitd     "  W.  E.  Fmtbk.  H.  S.  Hawlbt.  B.  Jbbsuv. 

W.  C.  JOBRBHM. 

TKird      "  W.  T.  SioTH.  C.  H.  Ownr.  J.  H.  SoavxroaB, 

TBE  CLASS  OF  1868. 

The  class  of  1868  entered  Freshman  year  with  one  bundled  and  thirty-seven 

memtiets,  and  giadnated  ninety-nine.    Of  tbe  Dumber  of  individuals,  who  orig- 
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ioftlty  belonged  to  It,  BeveDtj-three  gradiuted,  kaTing  (ixty-four  wbo  bare  been 
dropped  daring  tbe  conree,  for  varioni  c&dmi,  but  principally  on  account  of 
loability  or  Indiapoailioa  to  keep  np  la-  their  Btodiea.  Tbe  clmu  lua  been  mam 
fortnnste  thvi  nnuil  in  reUlniog  its  mea,  m  it  ii,  we  believe  a  circanulance  ei- 
eeedingij  aDCommon  for  any  clam  to  go  through  tbe  four  yean  without  tonne 
coniiderably  more  than  lialf  their  origiiuJ  number. 

The  following  scliednle  repreaenta  the  number  of  men  coming  IWno  each  ctatr, 
wbo  have  Itelonged  to  the  claaa  at  the  beginning  of  the  diS^ient  yean  of  the 
covae,  and  their  whole  nomtier  tbr  each  year.  Tbe  fifth  column  c 
gndnalei  only. 


Sew  Tork, 

Connecticut, 

PenniylTaoia, 

UawachoaetiA, 

Ohio, 


TermoDt,  2 

IliinoU, 

Keatocky  2 

Maine,  4 

Hiawmri,  1 

New  Jeney,  6 

AUbuiu,  1 

California, 

District  of  Columbia,      1 

His^iaippi,  S 

New  Hamptblre,  4 

Poland, 

Rhode  Island,  1 

Bandwich  Itlandf,  1 

Virginia, 

Canada  Teit,  1 

Florida,  1 
Georgia,    , 

Maryland,  2 
TiBconiin, 

Wfuil*  mtmber,    187 


27 


24 


BIENNIAL  JUBILEE  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  'eo. 

Tbb  Clan  Oniihed  their  Biennial  Examination  on  Tbunday,  tbe  21st  uH.,  and 
celebrated  the  event  the  same  day,  by  a  heattyJubiiatiMi  at  Savin  Bock.  Eveiy- 
thing  in  thia  seaaon  of  joy  and  feHivily  paMed  of  willi  great  credit  to  the  Clan, 
and  gave  genenl  ntisfk«tioD  to  all.  Tbeirionga  were  nnnsnally  good,  and  wtn 
probably  sung  wiUi  Uiat  heartlueM  and  satisfaction  with  which  an  ex-Btennisl 
man  alone  can  sing.  We  bad  hoped  to  give  one  or  two  ipecinKsi  songs,  bat  ll)ey 
were  unavoidably  crowded  ont. 
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OldEtpiy.  By  Mn.  C.  W.  Dbhmoh.  NewTork:  A.B.Bnrdick.  lToI.,12mo 
For  sale  by  T.  H.  PoBse. 
Although  a  work  based  upon  the  great  national  question  of  slavery, 
and  coDBeqnently  unpalatable  to  many  readers,  yet  aside  from  the 
general  aim  of  the  story,  we  find,  scattered  up  and  down  its  pages, 
passagee  of  such  beauty  and  truth,  that  we  feel  sure  that  it  must 
prove  interesting  even  to  thoae  who  oppose  its  views,  Tlie  plot  of 
the  story  is  one  of  rare  ingenuity,  and  the  reader  b  led  trom  scene 
to  scene,  delighted  and  refreshed  by  the  unexpected  turns  in  its  de- 
velopment. We  understand  that  portions  of  the  work  are  already 
preparing  for  the  stage,  and  that  it  has  been  reprinted  in  England 
and  on  the  continent. 


€tMat'%  %-s&At. 


"  Idl*iiM>  In  iwMt  nDil  Mwrad." 
"  Wltli  all  jvu  gMtlDsi,  g«t  Itala**!.'' 
Rbamb,  have  yon  ever  had  s  real  obsUnats  sttsck  of  luiness,  one  which 
perradcB  the  wbole  man,  from  tile  to  brogans.  If  yon  taaven't  we  sdviso  you  to 
catch  It  as  soon  as  possible.  Ton  can  eqjoy  leisure  wlthonC  baring  it  poisoned 
with  any  componctions  of  conscience.  Ton  can  be  the  prisoner  of  "  masterly 
inactivity ;"  csn  Kaaon  your  stand  with  an  occasional  flnnk,  and  diversify  yonr 
recitatioDi  with  heroic  instances  of  fiszling ;  all  ot  which  will  cnlUvate  a  spirit  of 
■elf-denial  of  the  most  approved  Bocratic  kind.  They  may  possibly  make  you 
"the  hero  of  a  Ibousand  flunks,"  and  indnce  a  brief  lojonm  in  the  "rural 
districts."  Bot  wbatdo  yon  care  for  these  small  Inconveniences  when  yon  have 
the  great  principles  of  laziness  at  stake.  Ton  can  defer  any  bnsineBs  which 
yon  may  have  on  hand  with  perfect  Impnnity.  If  yon  are  eier  elected  Tale 
lit.EdlUr,  you  can  putoffyonr  April  nnmbernntil  Commencement  time;  yon  can 
interfere  with  j-oursncceuon,  withont  at  all  diatarbing  yonr  oim  equanimity,  or 
incomng  any  loss  on  yonr  number,  for  a  namber  brought  out  at  Commencement 
always  sells  better.  The  best  recipe  for  getting  this  desirable  malady  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  divest  yourself  of  all  such  old  fogy  ideas  as  those  of  Cheslerfleld,  "  that 
indolence  is  snicide  \"  eagage  a  seasm  ticket  to  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  of 
which  the  old  elms  an  pniprielors ;  flee  that  "  ^rsnt  Thought)"  take  as  yonr 
companions  a  few  Regalias  and  the  thief  of  time,  and  in  two  days  yon  will  have 
a  "  clear  case"  of  lasiness.  Alter  having  followed  the  above  prescripUon  with 
Uioronghnesi,  the  thooght  entered  our  cranium  and  the  Devil  our  aanctmn,  re- 
minding us  that  the  respooBtbility  and  work  of  istning  the  Aogoit  nnmber  of 
the  Lit.  devolved  npon  this  fraction  of  the  Editorial  Board.  Hot  wishing  to 
VOL.  XXIII.  35 
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Imitate  the  example  of  some  of  oar  predfcetsorB,  ftod  let  thia  DDmber  Ik  over 
until  the  close  of  nrxt  tcnn,  ve  t^oncluded  to  seize  the  gnill  Mid  drive  it  as  fori- 
onaly  u  possible.  We  h&d  jiut  seated  ODrselres  in  the  aanctum  to  perform  our 
editorial  duties,  wbco  Id  msbed  a  sstaoic  (peciincD  from  the  prioten,  demand- 
ing "  copy."  Our  laiines*  bad  erIdenUf  "  raised  the  DeTil,"  and  oar  firat  desire 
was  to  rid  ourselves  of  his  presence.  The  Ihongbt  came  over  ns,  that  we  bad 
seen,  somewhere  in  the  conrse  of  our  limited  reading,  this  comforting  assnranee, 
"  Rexisl  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  yoD."  After  diligcatl;  following  the 
i[\iuiiction,  we  concluded  that  this  couldn't  have  been  said  of  our  devil,  for  we 
rcAiNted  liim  with  all  oar  mJRht  and  he  Qfw  at  us.  The  idea  was  BUK^esCed  that 
this  rcmedr  for  Satanic  anuoyance  was  limited  in  its  application  to  "  that  olher" 
devil  of  Eden  notoriety,  who  It  generally  sapposed  to  inhabit  a  locality  some- 
what warmer  than  the  equatorial  regionl,  lo  say  the  least.  Had  not  onr  pocket 
book  been  as  lean  as  that  of  any  secret  society  mao  the  day  after  Initiation,  ire 
should  have  ofTcred  large  pecuniary  indncements  to  this  small  editioo  of  Satan 
to  leave.  We  were  finally  conipellod  to  apply  some  argomentH  to  him  more  for- 
cible  than  digtiificd.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  appreciated  onr  logic  and  piled 
down  stairs  was  as  gratifyizig  to  us  ts  it  was  dangeroos  to  his  locomotives.  ARer 
this  sctto  we  enjoyed  a  conirnrlable  immonity  from  sataoic annoy ance- 

The  jolly  third  term  has  come  and  gone,  leaving  the  anxions  Freshman  the 
boiHttToiu  Soph.,  the  boisterons  Soph,  the  jolly  Jan.,  and  the  jolly  Jnn.  the 
dignint'd  Senior.  Tlie  c[aondaro  Sophomores  have  crossed  over  Bienoial,  that 
Jordan  which  neparatod  them  ft-om  the  Canaan  of  Junior  year,  and  seem  to 
enjoy  the  transition  with  hearty  relish.  The  present  Sophomores  are  busily 
em^aged  in  the  pnrsuit  of  Freshmen  "  nnder  difBcnlties,"  as  bat  few  of  that 
genus  seem  to  apjiear  on  the  horizon  of  Yale.  We  saw  one  in  the  New  Haveo 
Hou.w,  on  Saturday,  beiu-lged  on  one  side  by  one  hundred  and  seven  Linonians, 
led  by  their  President,  and  on  the  other  by  one  hundred  and  eight  Brothen,  with 
their  President,  Brothers  ahead  by  a  clean  m^ority  of  one,  hurrah !  1 1 

Lino.  tDlpnef  hLm, 

L'l  mod  B'l  In  tnat  of  him, 

Totlty'd  and  ibiuider'd. 


Study  has  been,  daring  this  term,  decidedly  below  par.  Colloquy  own  have 
shown  a  heroic  inititlcrence  to  everything  like  study.  Philosophicals  and  valedic- 
torians  have  exhibited  acommcndahle  deference  to  the  general  cnatom  of  reclin- 
ing  on  the  bosom  of  mother  earth ;  to  speak  astronomically,  most  of  the  College 
luminaries  have  been  In  perigee.    As  for  sleeping, 


lus ;  "  blatant  noises''  too  frequent  for  Pro- 
"growing  intelligence''  decidedly Kuce-    In 
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Bliorb,  fellows  havs  uetned  to  feel  Ter;  like  tbe  Californlu),  who  felt  more  Uks 
digging  for  home  thui  anytliiiig  else. 

Carrent  report  sKyi  that  there  hu  been  a  good  deal  of  ODseemlj  odse  this 
tenn  io  the  neighborhood  of  North  Middle ;  some  hare  been  so  nDcharitaible  u 
to  impute  itg  origin  to  the  Clus  of  '69.  To  tlwH  who  baTe  observed  the  nni- 
formly  decorous  be&iiiig  of  Uk  Class,  it  Is  nnoeceisaTr  to  deny  the  impntattoo. 
We  mnBt  admit,  hovever,  that  there  vas  one  indivldnal  of  the  Clou  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  trinmpbaJ  procession,  was  growing  noisy  with  a  bom,  of  which  "  in- 
Btmment  of  tortnro"  he  was  aoceremoaloosly  relieved  by  a  Professor,  We 
woold  advise  the  JubUaat  individval  above  mentjoned  either  "  to  draw  in  his 
bomg,"  or  pocket  the  joke  and  say  with  Darid,  "  rerily  mine  hom  is  exalted." 
If  it  woald  not  be  diirespectftil,  we  would  also  hnmbly  suggest  to  those  inter- 
ested the  propriety  of  "not  taking  a  hom  too  mnch." 

We  also,  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  Julj  number,  have  been  mralizing  for 
onr  health.  We  diSfer  fhim  bim  In  this,  that  our  disease  was  not  transferred 
fVom  the  head  to  the  heart,  Dotwlthstanding  that  we  were  led  into  foil  as  much 
temptation.  We  spent  two  weeks  up  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  among  the 
"  Hills  of  Berkshire,"  and  found  a  species  of  hospitality  that  was  most  grateful 
Id  all  of  its  phases.  How  refreshing  it  was  to  getaway  from  the  "riofoui  liviog" 
at  Pi  Eta,  and  the  tnmult  of  College  excilemcot  generally.  Our  momlag  slum- 
bers were  never  attacked  by  the  unwelcome  din  of  morning  prayer  bell;  our 
dreams  were  never  poisoned  by  visions  of  half-leamed  lessons  and  prospective 
flunks.  By  this  exemption  from  restraint,  our  constitutional  laziness  was  nqildly 
developed,  and  onr  proficiency  in  the  art  of  sleeping  over  nnproHtably  perfected. 
From  tbe  Ibrce  of  habit  and  deCereuce  to  conscience,  we  attended  divine  service 
twice  on  Sunday.  The  contrast  between  tho  Puritanical  perpendicularity  of 
attitude  malntadned  by  the  attendants  there  and  the  gracefully  horitontal  posture 
generally  seen  in  Chapel,  was  quite  remarkable.  Ws  had  horaeback  rides  by 
moonlight,  and  rambles  upMonoment  Mountain  withall  the  romantic  accessories 
which  are  calculated  to  give  sest  to  such  excursions.  Our  opportunities  for 
studying  Optic*  were  better  and  more  inspiring  than  those  usually  aflTorded  by 
the  recitation  room  and  its  masculine  furniture.  We  came  back  a  wiser,  a 
stronger  and  better  man,  aud  with  the  laudable  determination  to  get  msttcated 
immediately,  provided  the  Faculty  would  agree  to  locate  us  at  Great  Barrington, 
Mass. 

The  class  of  '58  who  have  been  "  here  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
usefnl  knowledge,"  will  soon  go  out  "to  bless  tbe  land  in  which  we  dwell."  In 
all  of  tbeir  endeavors  we  wish  them  the  saccesa  which  their  large  hearts  aud 
heads  merit.  There  are  many  of  nature's  noblemen  among  tbem,  who  will 
make  friends  and  meet  with  success  wherever  they  may  go,  and  whatever  thoy 
may  engage  ia.  There  are  many  faces  among  them  which  have  grown  as  fa* 
miliar  and  pleasant  as  those  of  our  own  class,  and  we  have  friends  among  them 
who  are  as  much  valued  as  any  we  have.  We  wish  them  all  prosperity  to-mor- 
row in  their  last  act  as  undergraduates  and  congratulate  them  on  tbeir  acqnisf- 
Uon  of  a  sheepskin. 
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